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Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. This 
subcommittee is confronted with the problem of giving consideration 
to the fiscal 1959 military budget, which is something in excess of 
$39 billion. It is gomg to take us several weeks to study the budget 
and the overall requirements before we will know what we want to do 
by way of writing an appropriation bill for defense for fiscal 1959. 

Some time ago we arranged to have Secretary McElroy appear 
before us today to begin the hearings. At that time it was our thought 
that we would probably require 2 or 3 days to interrogate him with 
respect to the new budget. More recently it has been determined that 
we will have the Secretary here today, at least this morning, and let 
him set the tone of the meeting and give us the overall statement 
from the Department of Defense. The idea is that we will not seek 
to interrogate you at this time, Mr. Secretary, at any length at all, 
but after we have gone a little further into the hearings a lot of things 
will develop and we will be able then to know what we really want to 
ask you about. Certainly we will be in a better position to get the 
picture from you a little later, after we have heard other witnesses. 

General Twining, you are to give us an overall statement during 
the day, I believe, with respect to the military picture and world 
picture from the standpoint of our Department of Defense. 

General Twininc. That is correct. 


(1) 
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INTELLIGENCE BRIEFINGS 


Mr. Manon. We will get an intelligence briefing from you. 

General Twrntna. Part of this will be intelligence on the Russian 
missiles. 

Mr. Manon. We will have the Central Intelligence Agency repre- 
sentatives before us this week to give us the picture from their view- 
point. I believe the Central Intelligence Agency does not undertake 
to evaluate United States military strength. 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. It only seeks to get the facts with respect to other 
countries. 

General Twininec. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That information is made available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and is evaluated and then you are able to make your 
calculations of the United States versus other countries of the world. 

General Twininc. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It has been our observation that we are able to get 
some very interesting statements in regard to our military strength 
and in regard to the intelligence picture from the various services. 
It has been my observation that maybe you get one slant from the Air 
Force, another from the Army, another from the Navy. 

We plan in the early phase of the hearing to have the various serv- 
ices evaluate the defense’ picture for us. In other words, we do not 
expect to confine ourselves to your presentation or to the presentation 
of Mr. Allen Dulles. I think that course will be in our best interests. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY M’ELROY 


Mr. McElroy, you no doubt have many plans in the making for the 
Defense Department. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You have told us something about that in the com- 
mittee here before. You have been quoted in the press. You were 
quoted last week as to some of the things you have done. I believe 
14 things were listed that you had done since you became Secretary. 
When did you actually take over? 

Secretary McEtroy. I believe it was the 9th of October. That 
was the swearing-in time. 

Mr. Manon. When were you notified of your appointment? 

Secretary McEuroy. I would judge that would have been about 
the middle of July. There was some suggestion prior to that, at least 
I was invited about 2 weeks prior to that by the President. But 
there was some question at that time whether I would be eligible 
because of certain questions in the conflict-of-interest area that had 
to be resolved. I would say it became at least likely that my name 
would be presented to the Senate committee for confirmation some 
time about the beginning of August. Then I made the plans at that 
time to try to dispose of all of my personal and business affairs in 
order to take a trip of about a month prior to my swearing in to have 
a look at a number of the principal military establishments and some 
of the major military procurement contractors. 

I did that and then came back to Washington and was sworn in on 
the 9th of October. 


Se 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, what was your principal business con- 
nection just prior to your becoming associated with the Department of 
Defense? 

Secretary McE troy. I was president of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
which is principally in the detergent and food products business, some 
toiletries, some woodpulp products, here and in a number of countries 
around the world. It is headquartered in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Manon. How big a company is Procter & Gamble? I know 
it is a large organization. 

Secretary McE roy. It is a sizable company, not one of the great 
big companies, but I would say it is a fairly good-sized company, 
with sales of slightly in excess of $1 billion. 

Mr. Manon. $1 billion per year? 

Secretary McEtroy. Per year, annual sales. 

Mr. Manon. How long were you with Procter & Gamble? 

Secretary McEnroy. I was with Procter & Gamble from the time I 
finished my formal schooling in 1925 until I came down here, about 
32 years. 

Mr. Manon. What experience in a broader field of operation have 
you had? Have you from time to time consulted with the Defense 
Department people in connection with defense or not? 

Secretary McEtroy. Our company participated in a couple of 
rather important Government programs at the request, in the one 
case of the Ordnance Department of the Army, and in the other 
instance a combination of the Ordnance Department and the AEC, 
This was not something that we were initiating, because neither of 
these projects went along lines which were of possible commercial 
interest to our company; but, because there seemed to be some lack 
of sufficient management in the country which was specifically familiar 
with the projects that were put before us, we were invited to come 
in simply as a company that had had experience with industrial 
management to do what we could. I think a good job was done in 
both instances. 

The first one was the operation of a shell-loading plant at Milan, 
Tenn. This was during World War II. This was extended at the 
request of the Ordnance Department to a second unit down in Mis- 
sissippi. At the conclusion of World War II, these were closed down 
and the Mississippi plant has not been reopened. The Tennessee 
plant was reopened to supply ammunition during the Korean trouble. 
Procter & Gamble was asked to come back in at that point and did so. 

The use of conventional artillery shells, as you know, has declined. 
Procter & Gamble was relieved of this contract and the operation of it, 
which is on a very, very much reduced basis, and practically limited 
now to the operation of a depot which is adjacent to this plant. 

The company was relieved of this responsibility in September of 
this year. 1 do not have the exact date. 

The other operation that we had, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, was one which I think has to be treated on a classified 
basis, but it was a weapons component plant that we operated for the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Ordnance Department jointly in 
Amarillo, Tex., or just outside of Amarillo. This we were asked to do 
and did. Again I think we were able to make a contribution in terms 
of efficient manufacturing techniques, looking toward reducing costs 
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and, I hope, improved efficiency and quality as well. We thought we 


But this project we, under a mutual agreement with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Ordnance Department, withdrew from 
about a year ago—I do not remember the exact date—but on the basis 
that there was no longer any real need for us to remain in that opera- 
tion when there were other management people who could take this on 
and perhaps in the national interest have a more direct opportunity of 
applying what they learned from that particular operation to some 
other good peacetime activities. 

Since our interests did not follow that channel at all, it is quite 
obvious the only thing we could do would be to make the products 
that we were asked to make as good as possible, but there was really 
no way in which in our particular lines of interest we could channel 
any of that knowledge into any peacetime interest, as, for example, 
the General Electric C o., through its operation of Hanford, has a very 
direct means of applying the knowledge gained there into the peaceful 
generation of power by atomic energy and so on. 

Mr. Manon. Are you an engineer by training? 

Secretary McEtroy. No;I am not. My training is strictly in the 
area of liberal arts, with an economics background. If I have any 
knowledge at all, which I think is something that needs to be decided 
by somebody else, it comes from what little basic training you get as a 
student and what you learn over 30 years in a fairly siz able industrial 
operation. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SECRETARY M’ ELROY 


Mr. Manon. General Moore, will you place i in the record at this 
point a biographical sketch of the Secretary? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Neitz Hosier McE troy, SecreTary oF DEFENSE 


Neil H. McElroy was nominated to be Secretary of Defense by the President 
on August 7, 1957. His nomination was confirmed by the Senate on August 
19, 1957, and he was sworn into office on October 9, 1957. 

Mr. McElroy was born in Berea, Ohio, on October 30, 1904, the son of Malcolm 
Ross and Susan Harriet (Hosler) McElroy, both one-time schoolteachers. Mov- 
ing to Madisonville, Ohio, with his family at an early age he has lived most of his 
life in the Cineinnati, Ohio, area. He attended Cincinnati’s East High School 
(now Withrow High School) and upon graduation won a scholarship to Harvard 
University. At Harvard he majored in economics earning a bachelor of arts 
degree, played in the college band and was a member of the basketball team. He 
was president of Harvard’s Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity chapter. 

Immediately upon graduation from Harvard in 1925 he went to work in the 
advertising department of Procter & Gamble Co. of Cincinnati, and in 1929 
became manager of the promotion department. He has rem: rined with P. & G. 
for 32 years, serving successively as manager of the advertising and promotion 
department (1940-43); director and vice president in charge of advertising 
(1943-46) ; vice president and general manager (1946-49); president (1949-57). 
During 1955, Mr. McElroy devoted considerable time and effort to his respon- 
sibilities as Chairman of the White House Conference on Education. 

At the time of his nomination as Defense Secretary, Mr. McElroy was a director 
of General Electric Co. and Chrysler Corp. His membership in civic organiza- 
tions included member, advisory board, National Citizens’ Council for Better 
Schools; member executive committee and director, Citizens’ Development 
Committee; member, executive committee, Cincinnati Summer Opera; trustee, 
National Industrial Conference Board; trustee, Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts; 
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trustee, National Fund for Medical Education; member, advisory committee of 
the College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati; member of committee on 
university resources, Harvard University, and other organizations. On becoming 
Secretary of Defense, he resigned from all of these activities. 

He is a member of the following clubs: Cincinnati Country, Harvard, Common- 
wealth, Commercial, Camargo, Optimist, Queen City, Metropolitan, and Links 
(New York City). 

Married in 1929 to the former Mary Camilla Fry, of Terrace Park, Ohio, whom 
he has known since high-school days, he is the father of 3 children: 2 daughters, 
Nancy Sue (planning to do graduate work at Harvard University this Fall) and 
Barbara Ellen (now Mrs. David Dimling), and a son, Malcolm Neil, 14. 

Mr. and Mrs. McElroy have retained their residence at 3478 Vista Terrace, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and make their Washington home at the Westchester Apart- 
ments. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. MeNeil, are you prepared to give us a statement 
as to the fiscal affairs of the Department of De fense at this time or 
what is your plan? 

Mr. McNett. I can. I had not planned to do so today because I 
thought you had scheduled it for somewhat later in these hearings, 
but I can do it at any time you choose. 

Mr. Manon. We will determine what to do about that. 

Mr. Secretary, you may proceed and we will not interrupt you 
during your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Secretary McExiroy. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in my earlier appearance before this committee, on January 8, 
I dealt primarily with our fiscal year 1958 supplemental budget 
requests. Today I ree like to discuss the defense program and 
budget yor fiscal ver 1959; but first, may I take this occasion to 
thank the committee ioe the prompt response to our request for 1958 
ashe appropriations. 

I would like to say that while the supp lemental request has not 
been finally acted on by the other House of Congress, the action that 
has been taken by this committee has let us prtoned quite a way 
down the road on certain assumptions. Although I have already said 
this in my statement, I would like to emphasize that this has been 
very helpful to us in proceeding. 

General Twining and Assistant Secretary MeNeil are here with me 
today to assist in answering questions. Mr. McNeil, as has been the 
custom in the past, will present the financial details of the budget at 
a later point in your hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, as you are well aware, I am still far from the status 


of ‘‘experienced”’ or ‘‘seasoned”’ in my present position, Inasmuch as 
I S caea been Secretary of Defense for less than 4 months. But this, 
ina way , may be an advantage. It may be of some value to the com- 


mittee to get a fresh viewpoint of the defense problem from a person 
who, although new to the Defense Department, has had complete 
access to relevant information. Obviously, in a period of less than 
4 months no one would claim to have mastered all the facts per- 
taining to our defense program. 

However, it is possible in that time to reach certain general conelu- 
sions concerning the basic character of the military threat to our 
national security, the capabilities of our present forces to deal with 
this threat, and the things which need to be done to assure our con- 
tinued capability to cope with it in the future. 
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BASIC CHARACTER OF MILITARY THREAT TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


It seems to me, and there appears to be general agreement on this 
point, that we are moving rapidly into a period of increasing danger— 
not only to ourselves but also to the U. 8. 8S. R. and indeed to the 
peoples of all the world. This situation is not the result of anything 
we, alone, have done or failed to do. It is the inevitable consequence 
of the explosive progress in science and technology which is making 
available a succession of weapons of ever-increasing destructiveness 
and speed of delivery. 

The importance of technological progress to our military position 
has, of course, long been recognized. But the successful launching of 
two satellites by the U. S. S. R. drove home the realization of two 
facts of major importance: first, that the Soviet Union is farther 
advanced scientifically than many had realized and are in some 
areas challenging the scientific supremacy of the United States; and 
second, that the weapons of the future may be a great deal closer 
upon us than we had thought, and therefore the ultimate survival 
of the Nation depends more than ever before on the speed and skill 
with which we can pursue the development of advanced weapons. 


RETALIATORY FORCES 


The primary objective of our military policy is to deter the out- 
break of an all-out war which would inevitably bring into play the 
most advanced and destructive weapons known to man and which 
would unleash on this earth utter devastation and universal terror. 
To achieve this deterrent objective we must have at all times retalia- 
tory forces of such size, variety, and effectiveness as to assure our 
ability virtually to destroy any nation which would dare attack us. 
It seems incomprehensible that any government, no matter how ruth- 
less or aggressive it may be, would deliberately run the risk of all-out 
nuclear war—so long as the United States maintains adequate retalia- 
tory capability. 

DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Closely related to our ability to retaliate is our ability to defend 
ourselves and survive an attack, even though it may be unexpected 
and massive. This entails a defensive system which provides as much 
warning as technically feasible for our military forces; which through 
the dispersal, speed of reaction, and protection of our retaliatory forces 
reduces the possibility of their destruction on the ground; and which 
is capable of reducing the effect of an attack against our centers of 
population and industry. 


ESSENTIAL MILITARY TASKS 


Finally, beyond our retaliatory and defense forces, we must also 
have mobile and versatile forces which, together with the forces of 
our allies can deal with situations short of general war, or in the event 
of general war, be capable of carrying out other essential tasks, such 
as keeping clear the ocean lanes and meeting critical situations on 
the land. 

These are the essential military tasks which we must be prepared to 
carry out, and the kinds of military forces which we must have to do 
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so—now and in the future. Two major questions come to mind at 

this point: How well prepared are we to carry out these tasks at the 

present time? What must be done to assure our ability to carry them 

out in the future? These are the questions which were uppermost in 

our minds es we set about the task of preparing the fiscal yeer 1959 
} 


program and budget. 


CURRENT MILITARY STRENGTH OF U. S. 


Ge neral Twining will present to you later on a classified basis a 
comprehensive analysis of our military strength in relation to com- 
parable forces of the Soviet bloc. I would like at this time to present 
in a more general form an outline of our current military strength. 

To start with, let me say that the Nation is prepared to meet the 
threat it faces today. Here are some of the pertinent facts upon which 
this judgment is based. 


RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES 


First, our retaliatory capabilities: 

As we all know, the Strategic Air Command of the Air Force is 
the principal element of our retaliatory forces. The quality of our 
bomber aircraft and supporting air-refueling tankers is high, and 
being steadily improved. A worldwide system of operational bases 
has been provided for its use. The aircraft are manned and supporte zt 
by the most highly trained and experienced bomber crews in the w ses ; 
No other strategic air force has had+the actual combat ex ‘perience of 
SAC. When, in addition, we consider the number and lestrackive 
power of the weapons that are now available for these bombers to 
carry, the retaliatory power of SAC today is enormous. 

As the President pointed out in his state of the Union message: 

Even if we assume a surprise attack on our bases, with a marked reduction in 
our striking power, our bombers would immediately be on their way in sufficient 
strength to accomplish this mission of retaliation. 

In addition to SAC we have today a very important retaliatory 
capability in the tactical air units cea as overseas and in the carrier 
task forces of the Navy. The tactical air units include both manned 
aircraft and guided missiles (Matador) capable of employing nuclear 
weapons over considerable distances. T he Navy carrier task forces 
deployed in both the Atlantic and Pacifie and forward into European 
and Far East waters, constitute a ready nuclear retaliatory force of 
considerable magnitude and range. IT should also mention the as yet 
modest but important capability of the Navy to launch an air- 
breathing missile (Regulas) from both surface ships and submarines. 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSES 


Now as to our continental defenses, I believe it can be said that we 
have, right now, a most extensive and sophisticated continental air 
defense detection system. ‘This system, which stretches from the 
mid-Pacific around the northern edge of the North American Conti- 
nent and across the North Atlantic approaches, is to a large extent in 
operation. 

It will be modernized with new radars and other equipment as fast 
as these improved items emerge from development. This system 
includes not only the various warning lines on the land, on the sea 
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and in the air, but also a complex communications and electronic 
control system. 

The Army contributes to this system approximately 60 Nike-Ajax 
ground-to-air missile battalions together with a system for controlling 
their fire. In addition, a number of Army National Guard air 
defense battalions will soon begin training in the use of Nike equip- 
ment in preparation for later deployment. to on-site positions. 

The large majority of the Air Force’s fighter interceptor units are 
employed in the continental air defense system. <A large number of 
these air defense squadrons have already acquired a missile and/or 
rocket capability, including rockets armed with a nuclear warhead. 
Currently available to augment this force are over 70 squadrons of 
Air National Guard fighter interceptors. 

The Navy’s contribution to continental defense involves the 
operation of radar picket ships and aircraft over the seaward ex- 
tensions of the land-based radar lines. The Navy is also responsible 
for antisubmarine activities in defense of the continental United States. 

The capital investment already made in this continental air defense 
system during the last 4% years exceeds $13 billion. The cost of 
operation is now almost $2 billion a year. The effectiveness of our 
continental air defense system has been greatly strengthened in the 
past year by our joint action with Canada in creating the combined 
North American Air Defense Command. 


LIMITED WAR CAPABILITIES 


I have yet to talk about our forces designed to deal with situations 
short of general war or to carry out other essential tasks in the event 
of general war. These forces constitute a large part of our total 
Military Establishment. Included are our Army divisions, all of 
which have completed conversion to the ‘‘Pentomic” organization. 
This reorganization provides an organic capability for both atomic 
and nonatomic fire support. Other major Army combat units include 
12 brigades, separate battle groups and regiments, and 4 Army missile 
commands. These major units are supported by over a hundred 
separate combat battalions, including a large number of separate 
missile and rocket battalions capable of employi ing nuclear warheads 
and by more than 20 aviation companies. In reserve we have the 
Army National Guard and Army Reserve personnel participating in 
inactive duty training with pay. 

Air support of the Army, as you know, is provided by the Air 
Force. The Tactical Air Command now includes both manned air- 
craft and missile units equipped with the Matador. As I have 
indicated earlier, most of these units, excluding, of course, the airlift 
wings, are capable of employing nuclear weapons both in support of 
the “Army ground forces and as part of the retaliatory forces 

Also included in the category of ready forces are the 3 3 divisions 
and 3 air wings of the Marine Corps which are in their traditional high 
state of combat readiness. These major units of the Marine Corps 
are supported by ground units which include units capable of employ- 
ing nuclear weapons. Many Marine aircraft are also capable of 
employing tactical nuclear weapons. As in the past, the Navy is 
providing for the Marine Corps a substantial amphibious lift. 
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In its ability to carry out its traditional mission—control of the 
seas—the United States Navy is without peer in the world today. 
This is especially true with respect to actual experience in naval 
warfare, amphibious warfare, as well as aircraft carrier operations. 
Because of the great importanc e of the submarine threat, I would like 
to dwell a moment on our antisubmarine warfare capabilities. 


ANTISUBMARINE CAPABILITY 


As you no doubt are all aware, virtually all of the combatant 
ships of the Navy have some sort of antisubmarine capability. But 
even if we consider only our specialized antisubmarine forces, our 
capabilities in this area are impressive. They include ASW support 

carriers and their specially equipped fixed and rotary wing aircraft, 

land-based antisubmarine patrol aircraft and airships, destroye ‘rs and 
patrol vessels, and, finally, a sizable number of Hunter- Killer antisub 
submarines which are perhaps the most potent antisub ships in our 
Navy. Our antisubmarine weapons include acoustic-homing torpedoes 
which can be launched from both surface ships and aircraft, atomic 
depth charges and other devices. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Although the Military Assistance Program is not a part of the 
budget considered by this committee, I believe this review of our 
defense position would not. be complete if we failed to mention the 
powerful allied forces which stand beside us in mutual defense. In 
addition to the military forces which this program has helped to bring 
into being and to equip for the common defense, the United States 
benefits from the availabilitv of military bases abroad, which are 
indispensable to our own security and that of the entire free world. 

In summary, I believe the facts that I have outlined regarding our 
present military strength fully support President Eisenhower’s state- 
ment in his budget message that, ‘Our defenses are strong today, 
both as a deterrent to war and for use as a crushing response to any 
attack.’’ We are dedicated to the use of force only as a means of 
preserving peace and freedom, but we are prepared to use it effectively 
if required. 


NEEDS TO ASSURE CONTINUED ABILITY TO CARRY OUT ESSENTIAL 
MILITARY TASKS 


[ would like to turn now to the second question—what needs to be 
done to assure our continued ability to carry out the essential military 
tasks which will confront us in the future. You realize, of course, 
that up to this point I have discussed our military position as of the 
present moment. Now at work to improve our military strength are 
the substantial funds previously provided to us by the Congress for 
this purpose. The new programs beyond those already financed are 
contained in the budget now before you and in the supplemental fiscal 
year 1958 appropriation request. I will discuss both these parts of 
the program in terms of our major missions. 


SAC FORCES 


With respect to the retaliatory forces, the number of bombers in 
the Strategic Air Command will continue to increase as the conversion 
of the heavy bomber wings from 30 B—36’s per wing to 45 B—52’s per 
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wing is completed in calendar year 1959. At that time all SAC bomb- 
ers will be jet powered and will be supported by a large fleet of tanker 
aircraft, including the new jet powered KC-135 which is being pro- 
vided in the ratio of 2 tankers for every 3 B-52 bombers. The balance 
of the B—52’s for the 11 heavy bomber wings are already on order and 
an additional quantity of the KC—135’s is included in the 1959 budget. 

Also in production and soon to be delivered to SAC is the air- 
breathing intercontinental missile, SNARK, which is capable of carry- 
ing a very powerful nuclear warhead against far distant targets with 
great accuracy. You may have noted there was another successful 
firing of the SNARK within the last 24 or 36 hours as reported by 
Secretary Quarles. 

The first SNARK unit has already been activated and is now in 
the process of being manned and equipped. Plans to start construc- 
tion of a SNARK missile base at Presque Isle in Maine were announced 
last month. 

The Strategic Air Command will be further strengthened during 
the next few years by the delivery of the B—58 supersonic medium jet 
bomber which is now being produced in test quantities and which 
will be procured in production quantities under the proposed 1959 
budget. Further on in the future is a new supersonic intercontinental 
heavy bomber which will be capable of speeds in excess of 2,000 miles 
an hour at very high altitudes. A contract for the development of 
this aircraft has recently been awarded by the Air Force. In addition, 
there are being developed and procured a wide ‘variety of devices to 
enhance the penetration capabilities of the existing bomber force. 
These include new air-to-surface missiles armed with nuclear warheads, 
advanced airborne electronics equipment, and other devices of a classi- 
fied nature. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAMS 


At the same time, a truly massive effort is underway to complete 
the development and begin production of intermediate and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. As I stated in my earlier appearance 
before this committee, the Thor and Jupiter IRBM’s have already 
been ordered into production. Both weapons are promising, but 
neither has been completely tested. We should have preferred to 
wait until one or the other had successfully completed its tests and 
fully proved itself, and then go ahead with that one. We would have 
saved some money by doing so. But time is critical in this program. 
Since we have high hopes that both will prove to be satisfactory, it 
was decided to avail ourselves of the existing production facilities 
behind both of them, and thus push forward the date on which we 
could have the IRBM deployable in larger quantities. The first 
operational units are expected to be available for deployment overseas 
by December 1958. 

We are somewhat farther from an operational ICBM. The Atlas 
program is advancing with the highest priority. 1 should like to 
point out, however, that if we have intermediate range missiles oper- 
ating from bases within reach of important target objectives, we have 
the equivalent firepower on the target to that given by the same 
number of ICBM’s—and the IRBM may give us even greater accu- 
racy. However, we believe it vital that we have both systems avail- 
able to us at the earliest possible moment, and to assure our readiness 
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to use the ICBM when it is developed, we have started the construc- 
tion of two bases and have made provision for a third in our fiscal 
year 1959 budget. Also, we have expanded our west coast facilities 
to fulfill training and test requirements for ballistic and other missile 
firings. 

Work will also be continued on an expanding basis on another 
ICBM, the Titan. A total of $1.6 billion has been included in the 
fiscal year 1959 budget for these 4 ballistic missile programs, and 
$333 million additional has been included in the fiscal year 1958 
supplemental request to accelerate promptly the effort on the first 
3 systems. 

These are missiles for deployment by SAC and, with respect to 
the IRBM’s, by some of our allies. They will greatly enhance the 
retaliatory power of SAC over the next several years. 1 will discuss 
certain other ballistic missile programs of the other services in a 
moment. But I want to point out here that our ballistic missile 
effort has been approached on a broad front. A very extensive 
industrial base is being prepared so that they can be produced in the 
required numbers as soon as possible. 


NAVY MISSILE PROGRAMS 


The fleet ballistic missile program of the Navy was presented to 
you in connection with the fiscal year 1958 supplemental requests. 
Funds for the first three submarines and for the acceleration of the 
development and production of the Polaris missile were included in 
the 1958 supplemental. Although no additional fleet ballistic missile 
submarines are included in the 1959 budget, funds are requested to 
carry forward the Polaris missile program, and as the system de- 
velops, we may want to ask for additional Polaris submarines in 
order to increase this retaliatory capability without undue delay. 
This new submarine-based solid propellant ballistic missile system 
will add a truly new dimension to the power of the Navy. As you 
are no doubt aware, certain critical components of this system were 
successfully tested just about 10 days ago. 

Closer at hand are the six guided -missile submarines— guided as 
contrasted with ballistic—that are under construction or programed 
but not yet delivered to the Navy. ‘Two of these nearing completion 
will be conventionally powered, and four nuclear powered. . They are 
designed to fire the improved Regulus air-breathing missile and con- 
stitute a formidable weapons system. Also under construction are 3 
Forrestal class carriers and the first nuclear-powered attack carrier, 
bringing the total number of large carriers approved to date to 7, 
Three of these modern carriers have already joined the fleet. As of 
January 1, there were 54 other warships under construction or pro- 
gramed, including the first guided-missile nuclear-powered cruiser, 30 
guided-missile destroyers and frigates, and 12 other nuclear subma- 
rines. Three nuclear submarines have already joined the fleet. 


NEW SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


The fiscal year 1959 program provides for the construction of 20 
new warships but no attack carrier, although funds are included for 
the advance procurement of long lead-time components for a second 
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nuclear-powered attack carrier. This program includes 12 guided- 
missile destroyers and frigates. One of the frigates will be nuclear- 
powered, the first of its type. Also included are five more nuclear- 
powered submarines. ‘Two more cruisers will be converted to guided- 
missile armaments. ‘There are now nine such vessels under conver- 
sion or programed for conversion. Funds are also requested in the 
1959 budget to convert the nuclear powerplant of the Seawolf to the 
type successfully employed in the Nautilus. 

Also included in the 1959 budget are funds for additional quantities 
of modern high speed carrier-based aircraft and a wide variety of 
guided missiles for both offensive and defensive use. Some of the 
present day Navy attack aircraft are equivalent in size and weight 
to the B-17 heavy bomber of World War II and are capable of carrying 
nuclear weapons at jet speeds over considerable distances. All the 
new fighter type naval aircraft covered by this budget will be capable 
of employing air-to-air missiles. 


SAC ALERT AND DISPERSAL PROGRAM 


While we are pushing forward our own efforts to improve the 
capabilities of our own retaliatory forces, we fully recognize the 
progress which is being made by the U.S. S. R:, particularly in the 
ballistic missile area. In anticipation of this development, the Air 
Force has for some time had underway a program for the dispersal 
of its strategic bomber wings to additional bases. The completion of 
this program will be accelerated during the next 18 months with the 
funds included in the 1958 supplemental request. In addition, alert 
facilities will be constructed on an accelerated basis to shorten the 
reaction time of the SAC bomber forces. A test of the feasibility of 
this program, which involved the construction of additional runways, 
fuel hydrants, and crew quarters near the runways, has been success-. 
fully completed. The first increment of the program is funded in 
the 1958 supplemental request, and a second increment in the regular 
1959 program. These and related measures will considerably improve 
the security and readiness of the SAC bomber forces to respond to an 
attack of any kind. 

RADAR NETWORK 


In addition to the SAC alert and dispersal program, there is need 
to further improve our continental air defense system. Programs 
already funded and underway will complete the rounding out of the 
radar network, particularly in the Pacific and across the Atlantic 
approaches. The low altitude capability of the detection system will 
also be greatly strengthened over the next 18 months through the 
introduction of gap-filler radars, and the first sector of the semiauto- 
matic ground environment system (SAGE) to control the air battle 
situation will be placed in operation. The 1958 supplemental request 
included funds for 5 additional SAGE centers and funds are included 
in the 1959 regular budget to continue the construction of this system. 
Also included in the regular 1959 budget are funds for the procurement 
of new radars which are considerably less subject to enemy jamming—— 
a significant forward step in the state of the art. 
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AIR DEFENSE WEAPONS 


The Air Force will continue to receive from production new super 
sonic all-weather interceptor aircraft. Funds for additional quantities s 
of these aircraft are included in the 1959 budget. At the same time, 
the Air Force will receive substantial quantities of air-to-air cuided 
missiles and rockets. By the end of fiscal year 1959 all the air defense 
squadrons of the Air Force will be equipped to fire these weapons and 
a substantial number of squadrons will be capable of employing the 
nuclear armed rocket, Genie. 

In production is the new Air Force ground-to-air missile, Bomare, 
which in a recent test succeeded in destroying a drone target 100 miles 
out over the Atlantic Ocean. The Air Force has recently initiated 
construction of 4 Bomare bases in phase with the availability of pro- 
duction model Bomare’s 

Over the next 18 months there will also be a significant improve- 
ment in the combat capability of the Air National Guard which has 
a very important role in the continental air-defense system. All 
combat aircraft of the Air National Guard as of today are jet-type 

lanes; by the end of fiscal year 1959, the early model jets will have 
as replaced with more modern types. In fact, one squadron has 
already received Century Series Fighters. In addition, certain air- 
craft control and warning units are now manned by the Air National 
Guard on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 

The Army on its part has begun the training of the first Nike- 
Hercules battalion and will continue this training on an accelerated 
basis. The Nike-Hercules is capable of carrying either a conven- 
tional or nuclear warhead and has much greater range, altitude, speed, 
and kill probability than the Nike-Ajax which it will replace. By the 
end of fiscal year 1959 a substantial portion of the Army’s ground-to- 
air missile battalions will have been converted to this new missile. 
In addition, the Army will have also made a start on bringing into 
operation the Hawk ground-to-air missile system for use against low- 
altitude targets. Funds for additional quantities of both these 
ground-to-air missiles are included in the 1959 budget. At the same 
time all but one of the Army’s 90- and 120- millimeter antiaircraft gun 
battalions, which only 4 or 5 years ago constitutued the major part of 
the Army’s antiaircraft capability, w ill have been eliminated from the 
system. 

In addition to the regular forces, the Army National Guard will 
man a limited number of Nike air-defense installations. 


ANTIMISSILE DEFENSE SYSTEMS 


The continental defense system which I have been discussing is 
designed primarily against air attack by manned aircraft and air- 
breathing missiles. As we enter the ballistic-missile era, a new system 
will have to be constructed and eventually integrated with the present 
system. In our fiscal year 1958 supplemental budget we requested 
funds to initiate promptly the construction of the detection phase of 
such a system, including radar stations and communication lines. 


Additional funds for this purpose are included in the regular 1959 
budget. 
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Work on the antimissile-missile phase of this system is now in the 
development stage. Responsibility for this work will be transferred 
to the new Advanced Research Projects Agency, funds and transfer 
authority for which were included in the 1958 supplemental request. 
Additional funds to accelerate work on this phase of the ballistic-missile 
defense system are included in the regular 1959 budget. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


While the needs of our retaliatory and continental defense forces 
have, of necessity, received priority in our planning, we have not ig- 
nored the forces required to perform other essential tasks. I have 
already touched on the Navy shipbuilding, aircraft, and missile pro- 
grams. The shipbuilding program will provide a necessary increment 
toward meeting the most urgent of the Navy’s future requirements 
in antisubmarine warfare. The 1959 budget is tailored to meet the 
Navy’s need for a larger number of modern, effective ASW ships and 
aircraft even to the extent of not budgeting for a nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier in order to obtain more of these ASW ships and planes. 
The Navy in 1959 will initiate a special program to attain the best 
possible readiness in its selected reserve fleet and in the Naval Air 
Reserve for prompt augmentation of its antisubmarine effort should 
the need arise. There remain some very difficult technical problems 
in this field. The 1959 budget provides increased funds for anti- 
submarine research and development to work on these problems. 


AIR FORCE TACTICAL FORCES 


In the Air Force the tactical forces will continue to receive new 
fighter and transport aircraft, and additional deliveries of the Matador 
tactical missile and its improved version, the Mace. The total number 
of tactical wings in the Air Force will decline through fiscal year 1959, 
reflecting both an increase in the capability of the newer tactical 
aircraft and the increasing ability of the Army to provide tactical 
support for its own forces with atomic capable surface-to-surface 
missiles and rockets. 


ARMY MISSILE CAPABILITY 


In the Army there will be the loss of one division. On the other 
hand, there will be a slight increase in the number of missile battalions 
including the appearance of two new types of missile units: the Hawk 
for defense against low-level attack, and the LaCrosse, an accurate 
surface-to-surface guided missile for support of ground combat. 
Included in the 1959 budget are funds for the procurement of the first 
quantity of the new Sergeant solid-propellant missile which is a 
follow-on for the liquid-fueled Corporal, as well as for the Little John 
rocket. 

To further improve the Army’s missile capability, I have recently 
directed the Army to proceed immediately and on a high priority basis 
with the development of a solid fuel ballistic missile, the Pershing, as a 
follow-on to the Redstone liquid-propellant missile. Recent advances 
in solid-propellant technology make it possible to start development of 
a smaller, lighter and more mobile missile than the Redstone. 
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The Marine Corps also will increase its guided-missile capability 
both in the surface-to-surface and surface-to-air categories—using 
both Navy- and Army-developed missiles. 


GROUND FORCES EQUIPMENT 


Substantial funds are also included in the 1959 budget for the 
more conventional types of ground forces equipment, both for the 
Army and the Marine Corps. For example, funds are requested to 
start production of new types of small arms and ammunition, stand- 
ardized for NATO-wide use. Substantial amounts are also included 
for vehicles, increased helicopter-lift capability, communications 
equipment, ete. 


ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECT AGENCY 


I mentioned in connection with the continental defense program 
the proposed Advanced Research Projects Agency. <A total of $340 
million is requested in the 1959 budget for antimissile missiles, 
advanced satellites, and other space-systems projects. Such projects 
do not fall clearly within the responsibility of any one of the military 
services. It is therefore entirely logical that research and develop- 
ment work on such projects be placed under centralized control and 
direction without regard to normal concepts of military roles and 
missions and assigned to one of the services only when they approach 
operational capability. Our strength years from now will be import- 
antly influenced by our effectiveness in this and other advanced fields 
of military research activity. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


Basic research is an essential foundation for the weapons sy mee 
of the future. We need advances in materials, in electronic parts, 
all of the so-called building blocks, so that we can continue our shes 
of new weapons for an indefinite future period. To this end we are 
placing increased emphasis on basic research activities. We also urge 
strong support of the other agencies of Government which sponsor 
basic research, particularly the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, whose work through the years has ably served the 
Department of Defense in its development of aircraft and missiles, 
and the National Science Foundation. 


PAY INCREASES FOR CLASSIFIED CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


The fiscal year 1959 budget makes provision for the cost to the 
Department of Defense of the proposed governmentwide pay adjust- 
ments for classified civilian employees. I will refer to the military 
personnel later, where the same thing is true. Inasmuch as this is a 
governmentwide problem and will require new legislation, the amount 
contained in our budget is more in the nature of a reservation than of 
a final estimate of cost. 


SOLUTION TO MILITARY MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


The 1959 budget also provides for a new pay system for military 
personnel based ‘generally on the principles embodied in the recom- 
mendations of the Cordiner Committee. I would like to discuss this 
matter in somewhat greater detail. 


21294 58 2 
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Attracting and retaining the kind of people needed for the leadership 
of our Armed Forces and for the special skills required in an increasing 
percentage of our enlisted personnel has become our major manpower 
problem. 

The currently excessive turnover of our key personnel—officer and 
enlisted men—is seriously detracting from our combat capability and 
greatly increasing our costs. The development of highly skilled elee- 
tronic maintenance man and operators, fire-control specialists, aircraft 
mechanics and missile men requires 5 or more years—for their formal 
training must be supplemented with experience on the job. Yet, in 
these skills, our reenlistment rates are low. Skilled combat leaders 
also are not reenlisting in the numbers we desire. When these men 
leave the service, they not only take with them thousands of dollars 
worth of training, but they leave the Armed Forces with the costly 
task of starting all over again with raw recruits. Among officers the 
problem is equally if not more serious. 

There is full support within the Department of Defense for the 
principles of the military manpower program recommended by the 
Cordiner Committee. Implementation of this program will require 
legislative action by the Congress and positive management action by 
the Department of Defense. These actions are interdependent— 
neither can effectively operate alone. 

It seems inadequate to concern ourselves with the development of 
modern weapons and the application of advanced technology to our 
military problems except as we also train and retain the officers and 
men needed. Career-minded men and women of high aptitude and 
dedication are required to assure a state of immediate combat readiness 
in our operational units. The Department of Defense is convinced 
that the modernization of the military pay structure which has been 
recommended is an important step in the long-range solution of our 
manpower problems. 


RISING COSTS OF BASIC MILITARY WEAPONS 


It is clear that the need for maintaining present and future military 
capability in a period of rapid technological change exerts an upward 
pressure on the Nation’s defense budget. There is another factor, 
however, which must not be overlooked, and that is the constantly 
rising cost of our basic military weapons. As planes go faster and 
have more complicated electronic equipment, as the outstanding 
advantages of nuclear power are incorporated, for example, into 
submarines and other ships, as the equipment of our ground forces 
becomes more capable and more efficient, the costs go up enormously. 
I am sure you are well aware of these trends. 


PHASING IN NEW WEAPONS 


One of the major problems in formulating the defense program and 
budget is to judge how rapidly a new weapons system can be phased 
into the program, and to what extent our military posture can permit 
the compensating phasing out or the phasing down of certain other 
parts of the program. It is obvious that we must maintain the 
necessary strength with a current weapon system before we place 
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complete dependence on a successor weapon system. ‘The question 
that is constantly faced is whether we are overstaying our time with 
the old system at unnecessary expense to the taxpayer. 


BUDGET DEVELOPMENT 


Of course, fundamentally, all such questions must be resolved in 
terms of the maintenance of an adequate defense. In reaching a con- 
clusion on this matter, the views of the Secretaries of the military 
departments and of their military advisers and of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are fully considered. These are high caliber, dedicated men, 
and their views run strongly toward the provision of maximum 
strength in each of the individual services. The combined costs of 
their recommended programs would be considerably in excess of the 
consolidated program and budget finally submitted, but the Secre- 
taries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other responsible officials are 


_ consulted regularly and consistently as the Defense Department comes 


up to its final recommendation. Their views are also given personally 
to the National Security Council and the President as the Defense 
Department recommendations are reviewed. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


As finally developed, the Department of Defense budget for fiscal 
year 1959—after advancing $1.3 billion in new obligational authority 
into the current fiscal year that is, under the supplemental calls for 
new obligational authority of a little over $39.1 billion, a $345 
million to be derived by transfer from Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
stock funds in lieu of new appropriations. The budget also provides 
for direct obligations of approximately $41.1 billion and expenditures 
of approximately $39.8 billion. Thus, despite the reductions in 
certain parts of the military program, expenditures in the year ahead 
will be over $900 million greater than the revised estimate for the 
current fiscal year. 

Of the total amount recommended, approximately $36.8 billion in 
new obligational authority and the $345 million to be derived by 
transfer are contained in the bill now before vou, and about $2.3 
billion is proposed for later transmission. The amount proposed for 
later transmission consists of $1,574,100,000 for military construction, 
$518 million for military pay adjustments based on the Cordiner 
Committee recommendations, and $205 million for the estimated cost 
to the Department of Defense of the governmentwide program for 
civilian pay adjustments. 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


As in past years, the 1959 budget includes $50 million in transfer 
authority for the Department of Defense emergency fund. In 
addition, the President has requested for fiscal year 1959 authority 
to transfer not to exceed a total of $2 billion during the course of the 
vear between any appropriations, funds or authorizations available 
for the military functions of the Department of Defense, in such 
amounts as he may deem necessary in the national interest, for the 
purposes of any appropriation, fund or authorization to which such 
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transfer is made. This transfer authority would reside with the 
President and not the Secretary of Defense, although the Defense 
Department would, of course, make recommendations for such trans- 
fers as required. The purpose of this transfer authority is to enable 
the President to take prompt advantage of any new and important 
developments which may occur during the course of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize that this is a large program and a costly 
one. The recommendations contained in our 1959 budget represent 
the best thinking of the Department of Defense as to our defense 
requirements for the coming fiscal year, in the light of information 
available up to this time. I would like to emphasize that last clause. 
This is based on what we know now, and we think that as the research 
and development of new weapons proceeds we may have to appear 
again in support of some additions to these programs. 

For my part, I want to assure the committee that there will be no 
relaxation in our efforts to assure a high order of economy and effi- 
ciency in the execution of this program. We concede that there are 
big problems involved in such a program, but our Nation has the 
strength and the capacities required, and we face our task with 
confidence. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


DEFERMENT OF INTERROGATION OF SECRETARY 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. That was a very inter- 
esting statement. We want to have time to study it, and we shall 
study it as the hearings progress. 

We have concluded that we would derive more benefit from interro- 
gating you after we have had an opportunity to go a little deeper into 
the fiscal 1959 budget. When we talk to the representatives of the 
services we shall get their reactions to the 1959 budget. We shall get 
ideas from them with respect to the adequacy or inadequacy, and we 
shall be able to determine our own views somewhat. We shall want 
to explore with you these various questions which arise. 

On the other hand, various studies of the Defense Department have 
been initiated, and some of them have been completed. Various 
reports have been made available. I think of the Rockefeller report. 
I think of the Gaither report, which is not available to the committee, 
but we shall not raise that issue any further. I think of the hearings 
in the Senate before the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee. We shall 
want to have a look at that report and some of the hearings. We 
want to take advantage of any information which may be available 
to us with respect to our defense needs, regardless of where that infor- 
mation may come from. - 

We are concerned about the organizational setup of the Defense 
Department. We do not have legislative authority here in this 
Committee on Appropriations, but we can in some way influence the 
picture by the way we allot the dollars for the defense program. We 
are interested in knowing to what extent budgetary considerations 
dominated the thinking of those who made up the budget. We 
realize that it is important to consider the overall resources and 
capabilities of the country. I am sure we would all agree that those 
factors must be taken into consideration. We want to know to what 
extent they were taken into consideration. 
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We want to know whether or not this budget will enable us to move 
sufficiently fast in our defense buildup. We are dealing here in an 
area where we cannot afford to be wrong. 

General Twining, in talking to the committee last year, said the 
following, among other things, and I quote: 

Adding up the sum total of opposing strategic forces, the United States Air 
Force is still considerably stronger than the Soviet. During the coming year the 
Soviets are expected to build up at a faster rate than the United States and we 
estimate that they could cut our lead appreciably. However, the Soviets would 
appear to have a long way to go to achieve the operational know-how that exists 
in our Strategic Air Command today. 

Of course I am sure that General Twining was thinking there 
mostly of the Strategic Air Command and did not have in mind 
particularly the ballistic missile field, which is becoming more and 
more important. We shall want to try to evaluate our strength 
vis-a-vis the potential enemy and try to bring to bear our judgment 
as to whether or not this program which is being presented is adequate. 

We shall want to try to figure out whether we are moving fast 
enough on the antimissile missile. I assume that that, for example, 
is an issue to which you are giving a lot of attention. 

Secretary McE.roy. It is. 

Mr. Manon. There are so many things which come into the picture 
here. We want to know what the thinking is with respect to the 
atomic airplane | in which the Air Force and the Navy are interested. 
We received a report last year, but we shall need to know what the 
present thinking is. We want to know whether or not, in the judgment 
of the Defense Department, it is important that we be the first nation 
to successfully launch an atomic airplane. 


WITHHOLDING OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Another thing we shall want to know is whether or not the funds 
made available heretofore to the services through the 1958 defense 
appropriation bill and subsequent appropriations have been made 
completely available to the services; what funds are now being 
withheld, if any. 

I placed in the record last September 3 a statement of delaying 
actions which had been brought about by the determination ‘ the 
Government to try to keep defense spending within the area of 
$38,400 million. The decision was no doubt a hard decision to ef 
and no doubt was made with a view to trying to keep our financial 
house in order, governmentwise, as best we could. I am sure that 
those who made the determinations were motivated by the very 
highest patriotic desires and impulses. 

In a word, could you tell us now if funds which have previously been 
made available are being withheld from expenditure and obligation 
by the services? 

Secretary McE.troy. I would like my statement to be supported 
by Mr. McNeil in detail 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary McE.roy (continuing). But there has not been, since 
I have been the Secretary, which of course has involved, as all of you 
know, a considerable change in atmosphere-—— 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. 
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Secretary McE troy. From that which prevailed 8 or 9 months 
ago or even as little as 6 months ago—since I have been in office there 
has not been any need for any one of the services to come to me and 
make an appeal for funds which might have been withheld from their 
programs and which they felt they needed to come to the Secretary 
in order to shake loose. I have discussed this subject also a good 
deal with Mr. MeNeil, and my belief is that money is not being held 
back in any way that is other than, let us say, a good management kind 
of withholding in order to question a part of the program which, in 
the context of the new circumstances in which we live, should be 
brought up for reconsideration. 

By that I mean that there certainly is no holding back of any 
money having to do with any of the high-priority programs at all. 
We do think, however, that any time you make up a budget as far 
ahead as we do make up our budget, which is 18 or 20 months ahead 
of some of the final obligating of the money, it is simply good manage- 
ment to take another look at some of those things which may need 
to be given additional consideration in the light of circumstances 
that have developed between the time they were recommended and 
the time we might want to be committed for spending, and ask that 
those things be reviewed. I think that is in the best interest of the 
management of these funds. 


AVAILABILITY OF EXCESS 1958 FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. You are applying to the 1959 budget approximately 
$800 million of funds presently available. I would like to address this 
question to Mr. McNeil. 

Are the services free to utilize and commit that $900 million—we 
will call it that—that is, that portion of it which is available—some of 
it has not actually become available to the services—are the services 
free to commit, utilize, and expend those funds during fiscal 1958? 
It is not very clear, and I think that is one thing we need to have clear 
as we progress with the hearings, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McNetu. The general answer would be “No,” because in all 
the plans they are earmarked at the present time, as outlined to you 
cee in the supplemental hearings, for use sometime during 1959. 
If in the meantime, however, some part of the 1959 program for 
which they are earmarked should go ahead, let us say, in May or June, 
they would be available, yes. 

Mr. Manon. For example, the Air Force in the fund ‘Aircraft and 
related procurement” has an excess of half a billion dollars. That obli- 
gational capability will lie there idle except from the standpoint of 
planning for the 1959 program. You and I know that the Air Force 
would move in with the utilization of those funds if the Air Force 
desired to and if the funds were released to them for utilization. What 
is the general thinking as to that situation? 

Mr. McNem. That would be true only if the articles which are in 
the 1959 shopping list were to be bought before June 30, 1958. Then 
they would be available. 

Mr. Manon. But you do not plan now to permit the Air Force, 
generally speaking, to utilize this half billion dollars for procurement? 

Mr. McNew. That is correct, but it has been worked out with the 
Air Force across the table as fitting into an overall plan for the next 
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i8 months’ period in the best way. So the word “permit” is not 
quite descriptive of the situation. 

Mr. Manon. I see the point. In other words, there is now to some 
extent a ceiling on fiscal 1958 expenditures and commitments and 
obligations. 

Mr. McNeiu. You would have to answer that question very much 
in the same way. I question the use of the word ‘‘permit.” I out- 
lined to you at the opening of the hearing last year, in the financial 
plan part of the presentation, obligations of almost $41 billion. We 
are going ahead with that full plan, with no holdback from any part 
of it. 

Really, there are three parts to the budget—the amount we ask 
for, what we plan to obligate during the vear, as well as the anticipated 
rate of expenditures. In the case of the second part of the plan, which 
is the volume of obligations, the obligations to be incurred this year 
will be at least as high as have been presented to this committee as a 
part of the whole budget program for 1958, including the additional 
amount for supplemental. In the case of expenditures, the expendi- 
tures will be somewhat higher than that part of the budget presenta- 
tion last year, which, as you recall, was $38 billion, later increased to 
$38,686 million, and subsequently increased by another $175 million 
by the supplemental. 

Mr. Manon. Just in words of one syllable, Mr. Secretary, the 
truth is, as I understand it, that there are funds available which, 
under the plan worked out for 1958 spending and 1958 obligations 
and the 1959 budget, will not be utilized during the fiscal year 1958, 
and that sum is approximately $800 million. 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. But we have to remember that 
almost all of those amounts are anticipated reimbursements. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Approximately what will that be? Two hun- 
dred million dollars? 

Mr. McNett. It is considerably more than that, sir. 

Secretary McE troy. I think it should be said, Mr. Mahon, that 
we are not operating under any ceiling in the sense that the term 
“ceiling’’ would have been used 4 or 5 months ago. That is not 
roing on. 

Mr. Manon. I am not saying that these available funds should be 
obligated or utilized. I do not know enough about the picture to 
make a recommendation. But I think it is important for us to know 
now when we start whether or not available funds are completely free 
for utilization by the services. 

Mr. McNeri. When the buying plans call for it, that is correct; 
they are available. 

Mr. Manon. But the buying plans do not call for the use of the 
half billion dollars in the Air Force. 

Mr. MeNerii. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I think I understand, but I do not know that the 
record is as clear as it ought to be. 

Mr. McNutt. In the case of the Air Force, there was $569 million, 
to which you referred, applied as a credit to the 1959 budget request. 
However, $634 million of the total authority carried over will not be 
collected until next year. But it is still usable. If the buying plans 
and the prime contracts which are placed would call for obligation 
prior to June 30, they could be used for that purpose. 
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Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I do not fully understand that state- 
ment. You were talking about $589 million; and now it is $634 mil- 
lion. ‘Those two figures offhand do not make sense. 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Ford, the total unobligated in the Air Force 
aircraft and missile procurement account at the close of the year or 
entering the new year would be $3,376 million, which has been ear- 
marked for parts of programs, for components necessary to complete 
programs underway, except for $569 million which has not been 
earmarked for any particular program prior to June 30. That is the 
carryover we were discussing a couple of weeks ago. Of the total of the 
$3,376 million, $634 million is in the form of anticipated earnings from 
orders undelivered on June 30, 1958, and will not be collected until 
next year. 

Mr. Forp. Then you really do not have $589 million in fiscal 1958. 


OBLIGATION OF ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. McNet. We have a potential resource available, but until 
certain deliveries are made and collections made subsequent to June 
30, the actual cash is not in hand. 

Mr. Forp. But you do not have it right now, nor will you have it 
until June 30 for obligation. 

Mr. McNett. We have it for obligation if necessary, because we 
ean obligate on the basis of the anticipated reimbursement to be 
collected. 

Mr. Forp. Can you make a legal obligation? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Under the law you have the right to obligate now 
something you expect to get subsequently? 

Mr. McNett. If we have a firm order from some source which has 
funds available for obligation. We cannot manufacture an anticipated 
reimbursement, but if the military assistance program places an order 
with the Air Force, Army, or Navy and it has free money available 
to put behind the obligation, that is a valid order and that type of 
reimbursement authority can be used to place contracts by the 
service receiving the order. 

Secretary McEnroy. That is by law. 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

EXCESS 1958 FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. I think this point must not be clear in the minds of 
some of the members of the committee, but it has been perfectly clear 
to me that in the fiscal 1958 supplemental which we passed last week, 
without making any breach of our full funding principle, we could, 
had we elected to do so, have given the services the right to transfer 
funds from these sources totaling in the area of $700 million or $800 
million, and provided the rest of the money in a direct appropriation. 
I think that is clear. Is that correct, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. McNut. That is correct; and the 1959 request would have 
been just that much larger. 

Mr. Manon. And the 1959 request would have been that much 
larger. Iam not so interested in exploring that angle at the moment 
as | was in finding out just what latitude the services had at this time. 
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Mr. McNen. For example, this $569 million that you mentioned 
a minute ago is a part of the resources assuming Congress grants a 
new appropriation request, that we would utilize to extend the 
contracts for the B—58 for example. 

Mr. Manon. If you desired to do so, you could today take $500 
million out of the existing funds and order additional B-—58’s to the 
extent that you could fund then with that amount of money? 

Mr. McNet. Yes; and not do it after June 30, 1958, as presently 
planned. It is not necessary in that instance, however, to place 
the contracts until sometime during fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Wiaetesworrn. Mr. Chairman, when Mr. McNeil was ex- 
plaining this general situation a year ago, as will be noted on page 160 
of the hearings, and we were talking about the $8.4 billion estimated 
unobligated balance as of June 30, 1958, I inquired why so large a 
balance was necessary. 

Mr. McNeil explained the overall requirements very simply, I think, 
by referring to ship construction. He pointed out that only 65 perce nt 
would be obligated in the first year normally on a big ship, that the 
other 35 percent would be firmly committed to that ship and would 
be sei aside and not used for anything else. It would not be obligated 
in this first year but would be obligated during the next 3 or 4 years 
as contracts are let. 

We were told that the $8.4 billion unobligated balance was just 
about ‘the maximum working level required and that in a broad sense 
all of it was committed but not obligated.”’ 

I assume that this principle is true today in respect to the same 
unboligated balances, now estimated not at $8.4 billion but at $7.8 
billion, exclusive of the 1958 supplemental appropriation, or $3 billion 
less than the figure for June 30, 1957. 

Mr. McNett. That is still true with the unobligated carryover 
projec ‘ted for June 30, 1958, except for these 3 appropriations | 
specifically mentioned, where the unprogramed amounts were applied 
as a credit against the 1959 budget request. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnh. I understand from what you have said in 
connection with the supplemental bill, and from what you told me 
over the telephone while Mr. Ford was sitting at my elbow, that all 
these funds are earmarked for specific programs now in being. 

Mr. McNer. Except the amounts which Chairman Mahon men- 
tioned which were applied as a credit to the cost of the 1959 shopping 
list. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. You made the statement at least twice on the 
record that all funds were earmarked for specific purposes now in 
being, and you confirmed this subsequently in a telephone conversa- 
tion with me. 

Mr. McNet. At the end of 1959 we will have no carryovers of this 
kind, but going into 1959 the three amounts mentioned were applied 
as a credit against new appropriations requested. In that sense they 
are earmarked or reserved. 

Mr. Wiaateswortn. If you took them out of 1959, you would have 
to put them back in again at this time. 

Mr. McNeru. We would, yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Not at this time. 

Mr. McNetu. In the 1959 budget. 
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Mr. Manon. I do not think there is any room, really, for any mis- 
understanding about this thing. Apparently there was some. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question here. 

Mr. Manon. This is a question we can talk about all day. We are 
not going 

Mr. Wreeiesworrn. I did not intend to bring it up, Mr. Chairman. 





OVERFUNDED APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Manon. I wanted to know whether or not there were now any 
ceilings or restrictions placed on funds which are available, and there 
are billions of dollars, running in a very high figure, available for 
obligation and expenses at this time. 

Mr. Forp. Is this particular situation to which we have referred 
any different in fiscal 1958 and 1959, in combination, than it has been 
in any 2 prior fiscal year combinations? 

Mr. McNet.. No, except 

Mr. Forp. Then in effect you had overfunding in every year, is 
that not right? 

Mr. McNet. Since the end of the Korean hostilities. 

Mr. Forp. You are not doing anything different today than you 
did before. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. You are always overfunded in any given fiscal 
year, are you not? 

Mr. McNett. We are not overfunded so far as the 1959 budget is 
concerned. We have been overfunded in certain accounts since the 
end of the Korean war, and the biggest single item has been the Army 
procurement and production appropriation, up until the present time. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the Army production and procurement 
fund has been the heaviest overfunded area? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. But we have not intentionally, nor upon the recom- 
mendation of the Defense Department, overfunded aircraft and re- 
lated procurement, or other appropriation titles, have we, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr. McNer. No. Each year there have been substantial sales of 
equipment to the military assistance program which did not have to 
be replaced in kind that have given us funds we could apply as a 
credit to our new requests. 

Mr. Sixes. I think the record should show the overfunding has not 
been due to new requests from year to year, but purely to the Korean 
war situation. The war ended and expenditures were curtailed after 
the money had been appropriated. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. And the overfunding that appears now in the 
Air Force budget for aircraft and related procurement has been 
brought about by a change in plans not to utilize those funds which 
were provided last year in the manner explained to Congress last vear. 

Mr. McNem. And the sales of equipment since then, primarily to 
the military assistance programs, involving items which did not have 
to be replaced in kind. 

Mr. Manon. I think that gives the picture in sufficient clarity for 
the moment. We have much time to explore that later. 

I was enumerating some of the questions we were interested in, 
Mr. Secretary. All members of the committee will be interested in 
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various types of questions, but we will undertake to explore those 
areas at a later time. 

Secretary McE.roy. The principal point I would like to leave with 
respect to this is—and I am not at all sure this was the point in your 
mind, but the word ‘ceiling’ suggests that it might have been in the 
minds of the people here—we are not at the present time being re- 
stricted in the military program that is considered desirable by the 
Department of Defense by any restrictions that are of a fiscal nature. 

Mr. Manon. I understand what you mean. In other words, if 
you decide you want to utilize these available funds that are not now 
being utilized, you would probably advise us of your actions and go 
ahead and utilize them, but you have decided it is not desirable, or 
required, that you utilize this approximate $800 million which is 
available; is that correct? 

Mr. McNer. At this time. : 

Secretary McE roy. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. We will now proceed with General Twining. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Twining. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
committee, on October 4 last year, a shot was fired which was both 
seen and heard around the world. The repercussions from this shot 
have already been felt and discussed in this committee. In fact, you 
have already taken prompt action to provide the Department of 
Defense with supplemental appropriations which will be used to 
accelerate our programs to meet the Soviet challenge. Thus, this 
committee has again demonstrated its determination to provide the 
funds and resources required for our Nation’s defense. 

I have the utmost confidence that an aroused America will support 
whatever action the administration and the Congress, acting in con- 
cert, decide is necessary to speed up our military pr wrams. While 
this committee and the Congress as a whole is considering the recom- 
mendations in the 1959 budget, which is now before you, I think it 
would be well to state for the record my views, as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, on our present military state of preparedness. 

| would, therefore, like to make it crystal clear for the members of 
this committee that we are not today, in my considered judgment, 
in a position of inferior strength vis-a-vis the military forces of the 
Soviet Union. To restate that thought in 2 positive manner—I 
believe that our milits rv forces ere strong enoveh today to make nV 
would-be agocressor rei lize that to attack us would be re¢ ekless folly 
folly which would bring down upon such aggressors the very kind of 
devastation which would defeat eny plan to conquer this country. 


This is no time for complacency. As members of this committee 
know from my appearances before them in other years—complacency 
is not my byline. It is a time for faet complete and unvarnished., 
For that reason, as Secretary McElroy ia s indicated, it is my purpose 
this morning to present to you a comprehensive an: iiyeds of our mili- 
tary strength “in being” in relation to that of the forces of the Com- 


munist nations. I will then give you a view into the future—with the 
forces of our side projected by planned programs and the forces of the 
Soviet Union in a matched future projected by the best intelligence 
available. I believe these comparisons will be he ‘Ipful to you in passing 
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upon the budget requests in this bill and on such future requests which 
may have to be made later in this fiscal year as technological break- 
throughs i in research, development, and testing occur. 

I have brought with me some charts which indicate the present 
balance of power between the free world and the Communist world. 

(Presentation off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order and we will resume 
the hearing. 

General “Twining, you and Captain Mott were discussing a matter 
involving missiles when we discontinued for the noon hour. We 
will resume where we left off. 

General Twrntna. First, I would like to answer the questions that 
were brought up. 

Mr. Manon. Is this off the record? 

General Twin1na. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF STRENGTHS, SOVIET AND UNITED STATES 


General Twrntnac. I have with me operational deployment charts 
which stack up our Army against theirs, others which compare our 
Navy with that of the Soviet bloc and, finally, charts which show 
our total air strength against theirs. 

As you can see from this overlay, the Communist bloc forces out- 
number ours by over 2 million men ———— ————. You will also 
note that the overlay shows 17 United States Army and 3 Marine 
Corps divisions as of November 1, 1957, for a total of 20. Two 
of the Army divisions have since been inactivated. But a compari- 
son of numbers alone does not tell the entire story. Neither the 
Soviet bloc nor the Allied divisions are all equally effective. Also, 
the political reliability of the satellite divisions is open to serious 
question. 

GROUND FORCES 


We appreciate that the Soviet ground forces have been very largely 
reequipped since World War Il with new generations of infantry, 
artillery, and armored weapons. The parade in Moscow of November 
7 last year is dramatic evidence of this progress. Similarly, we 
appreciate that the satellite armies possess substantial inventories of 
Weapons and equipment provided by the Soviets. 

In the case of the Allie d ground forces, significant progress has been 
made through the years in strengthening their effectiveness through 
the military assistance programs. Modern weapons are increasingly 
being provided under these programs. Allied personnel are now in 
this country receiving the training necessary to handle equipment 
destined for them. Any assessment of our own defensive posture 
must take into account this growing strength of our free world 
partners. Our purpose has been to create and maintain, through a 
system of free world collective security arrangements, a balance of 
forces in which each partner contributes the forces it is best able to 
provide. 

So far as land forces are concerned, this means that the United 
States has concentrated on maintaining Army and Marine Corps 
units which are highly mobile and flexible. These forces—which can 
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be employed in a wide range of circumstances—complement the more 
static forces provided by allies which must meet an immediate ground 
threat. Our Army and Marine Corps forces are versatile and empha- 
size readiness. 

The Army has virtually completed its conversion to the pentomic 
structure. As you are aware, the most significant feature of the new 
divisional organization is that it provides an organic nuclear capa- 
bility, and, at the same time, is capable of engaging in operations not 
requiring the employment of atomic weapons. While the infantry 
division, for example, has been reduced about 30 percent in manpower, 
it possesses virtually the same nonatomic firepower as the old tri- 
angular division. Marine Corps divisions have been streamlined in 
their organization. Ground nuclear support for these divisions is 
provided by artillery and rocket units. 

Another significant feature of the new Infantry and Airborne divi- 
sions is that they have been trimmed down in weight so that they can 
more easily be moved by sea or air to any part of the world as circum- 
stances mayrequire. By the same token, Marine divisions are tailored 
for rapid sea and air movement, to include vertical envelopment opera- 
tions in conjunction with their amphibious mission. The ability to 
project our military power overseas rapidly, in case of an emergency, 
is essential to the support of the collective security policy to which 
this Nation is committed. 


ARMY MISSILE COMMANDS 


Another important ground force development during the past year 
has been the activation of Army missile commands. As you are 
aware, these units are designed to provide ground nuclear fire support 
to our allies. As of now we have one operational Medium Missile 
Command in SETAF, stationed in northern Italy. A Medium Missile 
Command is built around Honest John rocket and Corporal guided 
missile battalions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Twintna. All of these developments—the conversion to 
Pentomic organization, streamlined Marine divisions, the creation 
of missile commands, improved g rround and air mobility and augmen- 
tation of our tactical missile capedsidiliag< are all evidence of the 
continuing modernization of our ground forces. This modernization, 
along with the improved capabilities of Allied forces, must be con- 
sider red in assessing the balance of ground strength between East 
and West. 

(Off the record.) 

Captain Morr. The total divisions: United States, 20; ———— 

—U.S.S.R., 175. 


AIRBORNE DIVISIONS 


Mr. FLtoop. What about Russian airborne divisions in numbers as 
against ours? What about Russian ability to transport by air those 
same divisions as against ours, worldwide? 

General Twining. They have more airborne divisions. I do not 
know just how many. I can get that figure for you. I think the air 
transportability of their divisions probably is greater than ours. 


: 
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However, we in the United States have more air transport overall than 
any nation in the world. 

Mr. Fioop. For troops? 

General Twinina. For long lift. For short-legged lifts they prob- 
ably have sufficient for their purposes. 


FIREPOWEBR OF PENTOMIC DIVISION 


Mr. WiecLeswortn. General, I did not get one thing vou said 
about the comparative firepower of the new Pentomic setup compared 
to the old. 

General Twining. I said although the new infantry division is about 
one-third the strength of the old triangular division, of course, it has 
the new atomic firepower and its conventional firepower is just as 
great as the old triangular division. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. The conventional power is on a par, and over 
and above that the new divisions have the nuclear power, is that it 

General Twintne. Yes. The nuclear power is additive. It is a 
very mobile, hard-hitting unit. 

Mr. Manon. When the Army is before us, can we not have them 
give us a detailed explanation of our Army power versus the Soviet 
Army power? 

General Twining. There is quite a disparity there, as you can see 
from the chart, United States versus U.S. S. R., and it always has 
been that way. 


} 


NAVAL FORCES 


Shall I go on with the Navy chart? 

Moving now into the area of naval forces, the next chart shows a 
breakdown of the major warships, by which I mean aircraft carriers, 
battleships, and cruisers as one class, and the other grouping is mino: 
warships, such as destroyers and submarines. 

The Soviet figure which causes us most concern is that of the sub- 
marines. The chart shows, for instance, that the Soviet blo 
has 
(Off the record.) 

General Twintna. It must be obvious, in the light of this submarine 
threat, that our own Navy has an antisubmarine problem of great 
magnitude on its hands. IL feel certain that Admiral Burke and the 
Navy witnesses will give vou considerable detail in this area. 

All services have an appreciation of the gravity of this problem 
and express dee p interest in increasing our detection and full capabil- 
ity, both as to the submarine and its associated weapons. 

The 6th Fleet is stationed in the Mediterranean area and the 7th 
Fleet in ithe Far East. 

(Off the record.) 


General TWININt , We have . tots al of atts ack carriers ot 
which are deployed in the Mediterranean and in the 
Western Pacific. Antisubmarine warfare carriers operate with each 


fleet in hunter-killer groups. 

The favorable allied balance in major and minor warships is more 
significant if it is re incnmmnained that the Soviet bloc does not have any 
aircraft carriers. Any Soviet surface operations probably would be 
limited to areas within range of shore-based aircraft. 
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You might read the charts off. We have quite an advantage in this 
aspect in the Navy, except submarines. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not have a permanent killer flotilla with the 
6th Fleet? You did not have in October? 

Captain Morr. They rotate. 

Mr. FLoop. They are not always on board. 

Captain Morr. They may not always be there. They rotate. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have a permanent submarine killer flotilla 
with the 6th Fleet—period. 

Captain Morr. None of them are permanent over there, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You know what I mean. That is exactly what | 
said. The answer is you do not. Is that not right? 

Captain Mor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, it is. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that you claim you have these ships there 
regularly, but they rotate. Is that what you claim, Captain? 

Mr. FLoop. Jf he claims it, he is wrong. You do not claim that, 
clo you, Captain? 

Captain Morr. I am trying to see what the general said, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. I can tell you. 

Captain Morr. Antisubmarine warfare carriers operate with each 
fleet in hunter-killer groups. They do not operate all the time. You 
are quite right. 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Mir. FLoop. The CO there wants one badly. 


SOVIET NAVAL FORCES COMPARED WITH UNITED STATES 


Mir. Manon. Go ahead and explain the charts there, Captain. 
Let us look at the major warships and see if we know. The total 
number of major and minor warships, submarines, smaller craft, and 
so forth, of the Soviet bloe is how many? 

Captain Morr. Yes. This includes the U.S. 5S. R. and the Soviet 
bloc. They have major warships, minor, subs, 

smaller craft, and - amphibious craft. 
Ir. Manon. How does that compare with ours? That is what 
you are going to show now, I guess. 

Captain Movr. Yes,sir. We have a total of and aur- 
craft carriers, battleships, and cruisers—this [indicating] is the grand 
total in the top line, and this is battleships and cruisers—minor war- 
ships, - submarines, - smaller craft, - amplubious 
craft, . The figures in parentheses here indicate that the ves- 
sels are in reserve or undergoing major repairs. The reason you do 
not see any figures over here on that is that we must assume that some 
of the Soviet vessels are in that status, but we just do not have the 
intelligence to give you that information. 

Mr. Manon. The total overall Soviet Navy is how many ships, 
and the total overall American Navy is how many ships, irrespective 
of class? That does not tell much, but 

General Twrnina. Just Soviet versus United States? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I was told in 1956 that the Soviet Navv had 
more active ships than the American Navy; that the American Navy, 
of course, had more important vessels, more major ships. I was 
trying to get the picture as of today. 


‘ 
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General Twintnc. ———— for the U.S. S. R., sir. 
Mr. Miuter. When we count in the minor ships, do we count in 
our Coast Guard, or is that out of it? 

Captain Morr. I do not think the Coast Guard is included in it, 
sir. I would have to go to my briefing book to check that. 

Mr. Wuitrren. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is this information a composite of Air Foree and 
other services’ intelligence plus Central Intelligence Agency? Is it 
a composite of all of it? 

General Twrntna. It is a composite of all of it. You understand 
the CIA get their information mostly from the services. The services 
probably get as much information as anybody, and it is passed to 
Central Intelligence and they have a group which meets together and 
evaluates this. That is why you will see in the next presentation a 
difference of views on how many heavy bombers there are. 

These figures, Mr. Chairman, are - —. United States ships of 





all categories, and ———— U. 58. 8S. R., all categories. They have 
more. 
Mr. Manon. They have ———— more ships. They have more 


submarines. How do we get to that figure? They have more sub- 
marines and smaller craft. I do not know what is included in smaller 
craft. 

Mr. Taser. What do you call “smaller craft’? That is what we 
ought to know in order to follow that table. 

General Twintnc. Minesweepers. 

Mr. Manon. Minelayers? 

Mr. Wuirren. DE’s. 

Mr. Manon. Destroyers. 

General Twinrtna. Destroyers are minor ships; submarines, mine- 
layers. Anything smaller than a cruiser type would be considered 
a minor warship. 

Mr. Mitier. You have submarines shown separately; have you 
not? 

General Twintnc. They have ———— here and we have only 
— listed for the United States. 

Captain Morr. The smaller craft are mine and patrol vessels, PT 
boats and others like that. Minor warships are destroyer types. 

Mr. Manon. The only place we are really at a disadvantage with 
the Soviets is the submarines. 

General Twintnc. Submarines; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The smaller craft are not too significant. 

General Twintnc. No. That puts a big load on our antisubmarine 
warfare. 

Captain Morr. The Coast Guard apparently is included, sir. I 
have a note here to one of these charts that it includes United States 
Coast Guard patrol vessels totaling the number of ———— active and 
——-— inreserve. So they would come under the patrol vessels, the 
smaller craft. 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. Including our allies, we of course have far 
more numerically than they have. 

Captain Morr. Yes. Including the Allies it changes the picture 
quite a bit. The Allies made a great contribution in this area, too. 
England and France each have respectable navies. 
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Mr. Manon. All right. 
General Twininc. The next chart, please. 


AIRCRAFT STRENGTHS 


It is sometimes difficult for some of us to distinguish between autor- 
ized and appropriated funds, to say nothing of the task of distinguishing 
between obligated and unexpended funds. We have a similar problem 
in making clear the distinction between deployed operational aircraft 
and aircraft inventory, to say nothing of production figures. So 
for this purpose today I shall make a comparison only of the deployed 
operational aircraft, hoping to leave the details and inventory totals 
and production figures to.my colleagues in the services. 

This chart shows the number of aircraft which would be immediately 
available to engage in combat operations; in other words, the opera- 
tionally capable area. 


Captain Morr. That is the difference between this grand total 
figure and the grand total figure here. It comes to about - 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Twinine. The rate of production of the Soviet heavy 


bombers—that is, their Bison and Bear—is from — to - 
per month, while the rate of production of their medium bomber, 
the Badger, is estimated at about - —— bombers per month. 

There were — - Bisons and Bears in the operational units last 
vear, versus —— such aircraft in the units this year. There 
were jet medium bombers, Badgers, in operation in this last 


year, while this year (off the record). 
TRAINING AND READINESS 


General Twinina. The Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps aircraft 
shown on this chart are those in the operational units, combat-ready, 
atomic-capable, and properly deployed. The state of training and 
readiness of these forces is today the highest of any nation in the world. 
With a minimum required warning, these forces can react rapidly and 
effectively to any contingency. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Twininc. Further, development of atomic weapons 
technology continues to produce weapons of smaller diameter and 
higher proportionate yield, which in terms of capability means that the 
combat aircraft are achieving a considerably greater ability to deliver 
firepower against the enemy. 

In addition to a highly trained and rapidly reacting force, constant 
efforts are being devoted to penetration techniques and facilities to 
minimize the losses of the bombers en route to target. 


SOVIET AND UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT STRENGTH COMPARED 


In essence, then, as of today I consider our overall air streneth to 
be superior to that of the U.S. S. R. However, we must note the 
Soviet progress, which is very impressive. 

Important as these relative strengths are, the most important 
factor is, of course, that you have the proper size force to penetrate 
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the Soviet defenses and destroy the essential targets, targets which 
would cripple the Soviet military and particularly the air capability. 
This I am confident we can do today. Our heavy bomber force is 
constantly increasing its effectiveness. B-—52’s are replacing B-36’s. 
They are coming off the production line in substantial numbers. 

Century series fighters are joining the force in significant numbers 
to perform air defense and fighter-bomber operations. These aircraft 
have an atomic capability for both the defensive and offensive roles. 
It is essential that this force be maintained and modernized in the 
future with both missiles and more effective aircraft. 

With respect to the naval air arm, three powerful carriers of the 
Forrestal class recently joined the fleet, bringing with them a sig- 
nificant air capability. This air capability is considerably enhanced 
by the fact that the A-3D, the light bomber, capable of carrying 
multimegaton weapons, can be operated from carriers of this class. 

Supersonic fighters are also joining the fleet in increasing numbers 
which, in conjunction with the ship-to-air defensive missiles which 
we have discussed, are providing the greatest safety factor for the 
carrier. 

Also, the Marine Corps has the necessary atomic capable air units 
to support the Marine division and to perform other air functions as 
required. 

While I recognize tbat the missile is changing the role of the air- 
plane, this transition will take a matter of many years. Thus, if we 
keep our present offensive and defensive air forces modern and strong, 
which we must, and missiles are introduced into the inventory as fast 
as possible, we will always have the capability to devastate the 
U.5.S. R. even in face of a surprise attack. 

That concludes my briefing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaceLeswortu. General, I do not understand that chart. 
On the right hand you have the Soviet bloc broken down and the 
total. On the left you have first our Air Force, then the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and then the allies. To compare them with the 
Soviet bloc figures you have to add them all together, do you not? 

General Twininc. Yes, sir. We did that down here. This is the 
total of all United States and allied. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Yes. But, for example, in the medium 
bombers the Russian bloc has ————. 

General Twinrne. Light bombers, sir. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Yes. ————. You have to add three ——— 
separate totals on the chart to get a comparable figure, do you not? 
Captain Morr. In light bombers, sir. 

General Twintnc. We have about - - light bombers. ——— 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. What do we have in medium bombers to 
compare with their ? 

(Off the record.) 

General Twintna. In the medium bombers—— 

Mr. WiaGLesworth. It is about a standoff numerically. 

General Twininc. No. This includes only --—— Badgers. The 
others are the old B-29’s types. So we have quite an edge on them. 
The TU4 (B-29 type), as they call them, are included in this number. 
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So actually they have only ————- modern jet bombers here as 
compared to ours. 

Mr. Taser. How many of ours? 

Captain Morr. —-——— total medium bombers, United States and 
allies. We have ————. 

General Twintnc. That is the B—47. 

Mr. Taser. Has the Navy any of those? 

General Twintnc. Not the medium bomber. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Numerically the only place they are ahead of 
us is in the -—-—, is that correct? 

(Off the record.) 

General Twrnine. —-——- ————-._ They have a terrific problem 
beyond ours with fighters. They have an immense periphery to take 
care of in fighter defense, much more difficult than ours. We can 
hit them from any direction, as you know. They have to cover the 
whole periphery. 

Attacking us with aircraft, they are pretty well confined to that 
one channel, from the north. 

Captain Morr. It is pretty close, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 


Mr. WiecLteswortH. Have you a figure on this? 

Mr. Scrivner. When you take ours “and our allies’ fighters, it looks 
to me as if it totals up more, unless my mathematics is wrong 

Mr. WicaieswortH. Have you a fighter figure for us? 

Captain Morr. The total fighters in the United States Air Force 


is - , sir. To that you would have to add —- in the Navy 
and the Marines, plus of the Allies. I shall see if I have a 
total figure here without adding. it up. It is about ———, sir. 


Of course these are only those in operational units. 

We have a great many fighters in reserve. 

General Twrntnac. These are the forces that we would fight with 
today, both sides. 

Mr. Mituer. Do they include Reserve and National Guard units 
at all? 

General Twintnac. No. 

Mr. Taser. You mean do the Russian figures include that? 

Mr. Miuuer. No, I mean our operational figures. You do not 
consider Reserve and National Guard units operational. 

General Twintne. No. They would have to come in later. 

Mr. Miiuer. They are equipped with planes, however 

General Twintnac. Yes, sir; and they are getting more , modern 
the time. 

TOTAL AIRPOWER COMPARED 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. Despite the numerical standoff in medium 
bombers, you say our power is far greater than theirs, is that correct? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir; because we are ahead of them in heavy 
bombers, we are ahead of them in modern medium bombers, and we 
are pretty close to a par with them on fighters, and we have a different 
problem with our fighter deployment. We are aw: a“y ahead of them, 
of course, on ASW. 

Mr. FLoop. You are talking about today? 
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General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. And for how long into the 1959 budget? We are talk- 
ing about money now for the 1959 budget ending July 1,1959. What 
will be the status of these figures on July 1, 1959, at the end of this 
budget? 

General Twintnc. We will have a great many more B—52’s by that 
time, and we will come along certainly as fast as they will in the heavy 
bomber category. ——— ~--- = 

Mr. Fioop. The gap will be pre tty well closed; : there is any gap, 
the whole thing will be pretty well even on July 1, 1959, all around, 
will it not? 

General Twintnc. Except in the heavy-bomber category and 
medium bombers. 

Mr. Fioop. You had better talk to General LeMay on that. Have 
you talked to General LeMay lately? 

General Twintna. Yes. We have to keep on the move. 

Mr. Fioop. General LeMay told us last week that on July 1, 1959, 
they will probs ably have more heavy hombers than we will have. 

General Twintnc. Heavy bombers? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Twininc. If these figures are right 

Mr. Fioop. July 1, 1959. This budget ends July 1, 1959. We have 
to know about the whole budget year on this budget. You are talking 
about the first day it starts. Iam talking about the last day, the same 
budget. 

That is all. 

Mr. Manon. We have had an overall presentation here of this 
picture, which is pretty difficult to grasp, of course, in detail. ‘These 
figures will be available to us at any time during the hearings that we 
need them, and then we shall get the slant of the services w ith respect 
to this picture. 

What would you like to do toward interrogating General Twining? 
He has comple ‘ted his presentation. Some of this is on the record and 
some of it is not. You will be able to handle that. 


SUPPORT OF MILITARY REQUESTS 


Mr. Norrevu. Mr. Chairman, I want to make one statement. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Norrewu. General, I have listened to you and the other mili- 
tary men giving information regarding our forces and those of our 
potential enemies. Frankly, so far as | am concerned, I know that 
the American people are depending on you and the other military 
men in whom we have confidence, to trv to keep us from harm, to 
equip us so we will not be too much in danger. We shall have to 
depend on you so far as [ am concerned. I want you to do the best 
job you know how, and the American people want you to do so. 

I am not a military man and I am not too much concerned about 
the fact that too many people are having something to do with the 
military ability of our country. You know what I am talking about 
there. I want vou to do what you and the other military men think 
we should do, and not necessarily depend on the Bureau of the Budget 
and the other men who know nothing about military needs whatsoever. 
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I think you may be depending too much on those who know nothing 
about military matters. 1 would feel better if I knew that you were 
doing the job yourselves rather than some of the people who know 
nothing about military matters whatsoever. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ‘That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 


DANGER TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Wurrren. Taking advantage of your offer, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say we are all very anxious about our national-defense 
situation. From the picture you present to us, General, unless there is 
some general change, It is just a case of which country’s economy runs 
out first, Russia’s or this side’s; is it not? It isan arms race and it is'‘4 
case of whose economy breaks down first. Is that not true to a great 
degree? 

General Twintna. I guess that could be. It certainly is a major 
consideration in the whole business. 

Mr. Wurrren. That being true, in spite of the fact that we would 
like to give everything to vou in the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, under 
you, to the Army, Navy, and Air Force, so each of them could get 
everything which as military men they like to have, all of you are 
aware of the fact that spending must be consistent with maintaining 
a strong economy so we can kee ‘p our country coing rather than burl d 
it up and then bust it. 

General ph ge That is true. 

Mr. Wuarrren. That is the reason many times policy is somewhat 
different from is at an individual might believe if he were free to do 
that which gave him a perfect situation so far as his immediate 
mission is concerned. To a large degree that is true. 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Warrren. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions on my left? 


ACCURACY OF INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Buper. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

General, from my personal background and personal experiences, 
I have a little difficulty in accepting the intelligence which you he ive 
enumerated here this morning as to specific figures of things which 
the Russians possess. Do you think it is possible that figures can be 
blown up and exaggerated in the information which you use and on 
which you base your so-called intelligence conclusions? 

General Twintnc. We take a pretty good look at these figures to 
make sure we do not blow them up and exaggerate them. It is 
evaluated by our intelligence community. They are well aware of 
the fact that it does not help them any to blow them up. I think 
they are pretty realistic figures. 

I think Mr. Dulles, who is the expert in this field, could go into 
that for the committee better than I could. -- 
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AGE OF SOVIET AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taser. There is one thing which you said that makes me want 
to ask a question. A lot of the Russian bombers are the TU-4 type 
and others of considerable vintage, and I think some of the medium 
and light bombers are in the same category. Do your Russian 
figures mean operational aircraft that were actually in service? 

General Twininc. They do, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They must have a block of their older planes in stand- 
by the same as we have. 

General Twininea. That is correct, sir. 

We feel that the Soviet airplanes we listed are the ones which they 
would use if they went to war today. They are weak in the medium- 
bomber category. They call it the TU-4. The B-47 of ours is far 
superior to that, as is their own Badger. In some of the light bomber 
aircraft listed there they are inferior to the ones we have, but they 
would use them. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you include the B-36’s among our effective bombers? 

General Twininc. Yes; we had ———— B-36’s on that chart. They 
are gradually going out. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that not being a little too optimistic? After all, 
they are getting out of date very rapidly. 

Senewek Twinina. It is approaching the deadline, yes, sir, I agree 
with you, but if we went to war today we would use B-36’s. 

Mr. SHepparp. Further questions by gentlemen on my left? 


HEAVY-BOMBER STRENGTH 


Mr. Larrp. I have one question in the way of clarification to a 
question ‘by Mr. Flood. 

Did I understand you, General Twining, to say we would have more 
heavy bombers on June 30, 1959, than the Russians? 

General Twinina. Off the record. 

Mr. Lairp. The figures which were on the board would indicate a 
tremendous production this year on the part of the Russians in heavy 
bombers, then. 

General Twininc. That is what I mean, exactly. 

Mr. Larrp. Off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, it works both ways. So do theirs. 

General Twinina. They haven’t anything to retire except the 
TU-~4’s. 

Mr.-Fioop. They have some junk to retire, too. 

General Twintnc. The TU-4. I think we will still be a little 
ahead of them. To answer your question, Congressman, it does not 
show here. 

Mr. Forp. What is the production figure for the B-52 now? 

General Twininc. Off the record. 

Mr. OstertAG. General, may I ask whether or not our intelligence 
has any figure or estimate of the total amount of the Russian economy 
which is going into defense now or in the future? 

General Twininc. I do not have that, but Mr. Allen Dulles has 
all of that. That is part of his presentation to you. I have heard it. 
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B-52 PROGRAMS 


Mr. Firoop. How many B-52’s are you going to buy in the 1959 
budget? 

General Twirntna. None, not now. There is none in the 1959 
budget now. 

Mr. Fioop. You will probably change your mind. 

Mr. Suerparp. Any further questions on my right? On my left? 

Mr. Bupar. I have one additional question, if no one on this side 
wants to use the time. 

Mr. Suepparp. They will take their own time, if you please. Any 
other questions on the left? 

Mr. Forp. The —-—— B-—52 total that you have mentioned has 
already been financed? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In that program you have no need for funds in the 1959 
budget? 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. If you proceed with a greater number, that would be 
financed out of fiscal 1959 or some fiscal year thereafter? 

General Twintna. That is correct. That equips — heavy 
bomber wings with —-——— airplanes each, plus their normal support 
aircraft. 

Mr. Miuuer. How long will that line run, General? 

General Twintna. It runs to the end of January 1960, I believe. 
We looked at this the other day. We have actually until the close 
of this calendar year, about September, before we have really to 
arrive at a decision about the B-52. The Air Force has a difficult 
problem looking down the road with all those weapons systems facing 
them, what to do. The Secretary of Defense understands this thor- 
oughly, and he wants to remain flexible on this. When the time comes 
he will move in and buy more B—52’s if he thinks that is the thing to 
do this year. 

Mr. SHepparp. Any further questions, gentlemen, on my left? 





ANTISUBMARINE DEFENSES 


Mr. Bunge. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I was at the mouth of the Columbia River during World 
War II when a Japanese submarine surfaced a few miles off shore and 
started plastering the coastal installations. We had a lot of coast 
artillery that was imbedded in concrete so it could not be deflected 
down far enough to shoot at the Japanese submarine. 

I am wondering, in view of your testimony here and the emphasis 
being placed on submarines by the Russians, if we have the type of 
weapons developed which will keep the Russian submarines from doing 
the same thing, coming in close enough to bomb our large cities, 
perhaps, with nuclear missiles, and our weapons have a trajectory 
which would not permit their being operational against the Russian 
submarine, a somewhat parallel situation to that of the Japanese sub- 
marines. 

General Twrntnc. I am sure the weapons today will take care of 
that. We will not have any problem in that regard. I remember 
the incident you are talking about. 
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Mr. Bunce. We had a lot of brass up there the next day to pull 
that concrete out so as to get the guns down. 

Mr. Fioop. We do not actually ‘have coast artiller y in the sense the 
gentleman is speaking of. 

General Twintnc. No. 

Mr. Fioop. We do not use hardware like that any more. 

Mr. Bunce. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania would yield back 
to me, the idea is that you should not have to shoot your weapons with 
‘such a trajectory that you cannot hit something close to you. I 
think that is a very real threat. 

Mr. Fioop. Regardless of what the weapon is. 

Mr. Bunce. Yes. Right. 

Mr. SHepparp. Any further questions on the left, gentlemen? On 
the right? 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 0’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Tuespay, JANUARY 28, 1958. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY PRESENTATION 
WITNESSES 


ALLEN W. DULLES, DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

ROBERT W. AMORY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR INTELLIGENCE 

HERBERT SCOVILLE, JR., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE 

JOHN S. WARNER, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Dulles, we are pleased to have you before the committee today. 
You are here to talk to us about the international situation, and we 
want you to give us the fullest picture you can of this situation. 

Now, I do want to caution the members of this committee, and I 
include myself, that while you will give much information that has 
already been printed, or hereafter will be printed, we want you to 
feel that nothing you say in this room will be quoted by any member 
of this committee indirectly or directly at any time. If we want to use 
this information and if we get it from other sources—from the 
military forces, and so forth—that is another matter. We want you to 
be perfectly secure in your feeling; otherwise, we know that you can- 
not give us a complete picture. 

Mr. Dutuxs. I will be glad to proceed accordingly. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of procedure did you expect to follow? 

Mr. Duttes. I can suit the wishes of the committee. I have a state- 
ment here which is fairly long. I can give it all in total, or in part, o1 
I can submit to questions. 

I thought it might be best to just go over this statement very 
briefly. T can skip “if there are points you feel they are not necessary 
to cover and then have questions after ward. 

Iam subject to the views of the committee. 
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Mr. Manon. I think, if I may have the support of the committee, 
that we would best listen to your statement in full and then we will 
interrogate you. 

You may proceed. 

(Statement off the record.) 


Tuurspay, J ANUARY 30, 1958. 
ARMY INTELLIGENCE PRESENTATION 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT A. SCHOW, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF INTELLIGENCE, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. CHARLES R. HUTCHISON, ASSISTANT FOR MUTUAL 
SECURITY, MATERIAL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. We have a large subcommittee this year and a very 
great responsibility. I will not be able to preside over the committee 
at all times and do not expect to undertake to do so. I am going to 
ask other members of the committee to preside from time to time and 
when they preside they must assume the full responsibility of pre- 
siding over the committee and controlling and handling and directing 
the hearing. 

Mr. Sheppard, will you take charge of the committee today and 
run it as you desire ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. General Schow, will you state your position for 
the purpose of the record at this time? 

General Scuow. My full name is Robert A. Schow, major general, 
United States Army, Assistant Chief of Staff of Intelligence, De- 
partment of the Army. 

Mr. SueprpArp. You have with you as your associates 

General Scuow. I have with me this morning Major Peak, who is 
supporting me; Lieutenant Colonel Parr, and Major Carter. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you have a prepared statement to present to the 
committee ? 

General Scnow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right, proceed with you statement and we will 
not interrupt until you have finished. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. Are there any copies? 

General Scnow. This is top secret. I prepared an unclassified 
summary of the presentation that has been put in the hands of the 
staff member of this committee. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right. Insofar as your presentation is con- 
cerned, it is not considered as part of the record at this time. 

General Scnow. That is right. 

Mr. Suerparp. Very well. The reporter is admonished according- 
ly. You may proceed. 
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Srvo-Sovier Bioc Minirary CapaBimnities 


General Scuow. Mr. Chairman, gentleman, I will discuss some 
limited war possibilities that exist today and Sino-Soviet bloc mili- 
tary capabilities. 

The Middle East with its basic ingredients for friction of Soviet- 
encouraged Arab nationalism and Arab-Israeli enmity is perhaps the 
most unstable area in the world today. In East Europe the Hungar- 
ian blood bath example plus Soviet divisions keep the satellites rela- 
tively quiet, but conditions in East Germany and Poland are far 
from satisfactory for the Soviets. In the Far East limited war 
capable of rapid expansion already exists in the Taiwan Straits; 
Korea and Vietnam still hold the remnants of unfinished war; and 
Indonesia is in internal turmoil. 

The power that backs the Sino-Soviet bloc worldwide includes 21% 
million men in the Chinese Communist forces, 1 million men in the 
European satellite forces, and 214 million men in 175 divisions in the 
Soviet ground forces. The Chinese and satellite armies are tailored 
after the Soviet model although somewhat behind it, naturally, in 
modernization. 

In the midst of its missile and nuclear programs, the U.S. S. R. has 
given full attention to the Soviet Army. It has reequipped the army 
ground forces with newly developed tanks, guns, armored personnel 

carriers, and amphibious vehicles, and unit organization and tactics 
have been adjusted for either nuclear or nonnuclear warfare. 

The Soviet Army has prepared for the use of nuclear weapons in 
tactical operations. The initial concept emphasizes surprise, speed, 
and dispersion, while retaining the form of conventional Soviet tac- 
tics. New weapons and equipment have been accommodated by altera- 
tions in organization and tactics. As other new weapons are intro- 
duced, particularly in the missile field, further changes are likely. 

The principal changes in the last few years have been toward in- 
creasing the speed and versatility of movement and the range and 
weight of firepower. 

Speed and cross-country mobility are the purposes behind the new 
vehicles, which are designed to allow for rapid dispersion, concen- 
tration for an assault, and redispersion to avoid presenting targets 
for nuclear weapons. Amphibious vehicles, both tanks and armored 
personnel carriers, are intended to facilitate river crossings without 
a halt for a buildup. The troops also have new and additional com- 
sticiicinlcts sndnaaedt for control in fluid situations. Speed attained 
in this manner will be equally suitable for a nonnuclear battlefield. 

Firepower has been increased by reequipment with new carbines 
and machineguns and new and heavier artillery, as well as missiles. 

In seeking both speed and fire power, the Soviets have emphasized 
armor. Of their 175 divisions, 55 are mechanized and 20 are tank 
divisions. Both types of divisions are tank forces with infantrymen 
in armored personnel carriers, the principal difference being that the 
mechanized division has more, and the tank division fewer, infantry- 
men. 

The Soviets recognize the firepower inherent in nuclear weapons, 
but consider them an addition, though tremendously destructive addi- 
tion, to the weapons family. They appear to be prepared to deliver 
these weapons by aircraft or missile, or both, and possibly from guns. 
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The new gases, and the old ones as well, are frequently linked with 
nuclear weapons in Soviet military literature. The Soviets apparently 
think the employment of tactical nuclear weapons will lead to the use 
of the toxic weapons. 

The modernization program of the Soviet Army has emphasized 
mobility, firepower, and standardization. This program has included 
all eae from the individual infantry weapons to long-range 
missiles. 

The emphasis on mobility has resulted in amphibious trucks, tracked 
amphibious Peta carriers, tracked armored prime movers for 
artillery, and a helicopter with an impressive payload capability. 

Mobility and firepower are combined in a new heavy tank with more 
armor, a new and more powerful gun, and increased cruising range. 

The most outstanding developments in the field of firepower have 
been in the field of rockets and missiles. Multilaunch rockets to pro- 
vide massed fire concentrations at short and medium ranges have been 
mounted on fully tracked prime movers to improve mobility, and the 
number of launching frames have been increased. Known rocket and 
missile surface-to-surface capabilities range from an Honest John type 
of rocket mounted on a full-tracked amphibious vehicle to a large 
missile which is a development from the Cetioan V-2 missile. All of 
these rockets and missiles are capable of carrying a nuclear warhead. 
A two-stage surface-to-air missile transported on a truck-drawn 
trailer has also been displayed by the Soviets. 

In the midst of its efforts to make nuclear weapons and missiles, 
the Kremlin has given full attention to its army ground forces—in 
weapons, vehicles, training, and tactics for the modern battlefield. 
These troops stand as a force in being, equipped and trained for both 
nuclear and nonnuclear warfare. 

(The remainder of the presentation was classified.) 


Tuourspay, JANvARY 30, 1958. 
NAVY INTELLIGENCE PRESENTATION 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. L. H. FROST, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR OF 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE 

COMDR. J. Q@. EDWARDS, UNITED STATES NAVY (PRESENTATION 
OFFICER), OFFICE OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE 

CAPT. R. E. STYLES, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


FOR INTELLIGENCE PRODUCTION, OFFICE OF NAVAL INTELLI- 
GENCE 


Mr. Suepparp. I will now call the next branch of the service that is 
here to make its presentation. I will now call the United States 
Navy. 

We have as witnesses Rear Adm. L. H. Frost, Capt. R. E. Styles, 
and Comdr. J. Q. Edwards. 

Admiral Frost, do you have a prepared statement? 

Admiral Frost. Yes; I do. 
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Mr: Sueprarp. Will you present it, please? We will not interrupt 
you. 
Tue Sovier THREAT 


Admiral Frost. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
[ am grateful for this opportunity to make a presentation to this 
body. “The purpose of the presentation is to furnish you our appre- 
ciation of the Soviet threat to the United States and to the mission of 
the United States Navy in controlling the seas. In evaluating this 
Soviet threat. we will address ourselves first to the Russian Navy y and 
the powerful Russian submarine force, second, to the Soviet missile 
weapons system, and third, to the Soviet airpower. 

Our evaluations are based on the best information available to my 
office from all agencies in the intelligence community, as well as our 
own. Indeed, all of the factors dealing with any threat to our secu- 
rity at home or on the seas are always matters of common concern to 
all, perhaps toa greater degree now than ever before. 

Our national interests are worldwide. Our national commitments 
are equally extensive. We believe the Soviets have long recognized 
that the seas are not barriers between the free nations of the world 
but, on the other hand, that the sealanes are, in fact, the vital links 
which bind us together, and that these links are indispensable to the 
well-being of all. Otherwise, I would ask, why would they decide, 
after World War II, to build and dispose both in European Russia 
and in the Far East a large navy with a powerful conventional sub- 
marine force capable of threatening all the focal points of our sea- 
lanes and also a large area of the high: seas. 

In addition to the potential threat of their naval forces in event of 
general war, we cannot overlook their increasing use of naval power 
in pursuing their cold war objectives. Declarations which place open 
sea areas under Soviet territorial jurisdiction such as recent closures 
of Peter the Great Bay and the Sea of Okhotsk, are examples of this 
tactic. 

In event of limited war ventures, Russia’s naval power poses a 
threat to our sea communications with our friends and with uncom- 
mitted nations about the periphery of the Soviet Union. 

Today, the advent of nuclear power is 3 years in the past: the sea- 
borne ballistic missile close at hand. We face, therefore, an even more 
critical problem which we hope to define for you. Commander Ed- 
wards has made similar presentations at other times during the last 
2 vears. It is understood that his remarks are off the record. T will 
now ask him to take over. Commander Edwards. 

(The remainder of the presentation was classified.) 

Mr. Surerarp. Before the commander makes his presentation, I 
note that vou are listed here as Director of Naval Intelligence. How 
long have vou functioned in that position, Admiral ? 

Admiral Frosr. Since June 1, 1955. 

Mr. Surprarp. You succeeded whom ? 

Admiral Frosr. Admiral Espey. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What was your duty prior to this assignment ? 

Admiral Frost. I was Commander, Destroyer Flotilla 4 in the At- 
lantic Fleet. 
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Mr. Suerrarv. What is the length of service you have had in the 
United States Navy? 

Admiral Frost. "Thirty- -one years, as a commissioned officer. 

Mr. Suerrarv. All right, Commander, you will proceed with your 
presentation, please. 

(Statement off the record.) 


Fripay, JANuArRY 31, 1958, 
AIR FORCE INTELLIGENCE PRESENTATION 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. ROBERT A. BREITWEISER, DIRECTOR OF ESTIMATES, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INTELLIGENCE 

COL. F. M. ROGERS, CHIEF, CURRENT INTELLIGENCE BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF ESTIMATES, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
INTELLIGENCE 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you identify the witnesses. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our principal witness this after- 
noon is General Breitweiser, who is the Director of Estimates of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF. We understood that 
you wanted a briefing on our intelligence estimates. General Breit- 
weiser is in charge of that function in USAF Intelligence, and he is 
prepared with a very brief unclassified statement, and then we have 
a classified presentation which, I believe, will take about 22 minutes. 

Mr. Manon. We shall make a record, but please feel free to express 
your views. We shall make a record of the classified presentation for 
our own use. We will give you 1 copy and we will keep 1 copy in 
our safe. 

ATRPOWER OF THE Soviet UNION 


General Bretrwetser. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we hope that our presentation this morning, together with 
the supporting graphic aids, will offer the details you desire on the 
offensive and defensive airpower of the Soviet Union as they affect 
the missions of the United States Air Force. 

We will discuss tactical air, long-range air, and air-defense weapons 
used by the Soviet bloc. All told, these include over 20,000 aircraft in 
operational units. This number has been fairly constant the last. few 
years, but the quality of the force has been steadily improved by intro- 
duction of modern jet aircraft into units. 

In keeping with the priority given to missile development by the 
Russians, they have added missiles of various types to the Soviet air 
forces as well as to their other military forces to increase their potency. 
Along with this modernization of equipment has gone an expanding 
Soviet program of developing and testing nuclear weapons. The com- 
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bination of these factors indicates a strong and dynamic Soviet air 
force backed by a very good research and development program. 

Because our formal presentation is almost entirely based on highly 
sensitive information, much of which is classified “Top Secret”, we 
request permission to go off the record so that we may have optimum 
flexibility. Col. F. M. Rogers, Chief of the Current Intelligence 
Branch, Directorate of Estimates, will make the classified presenta- 
tion. Colonel Rogers: 

(The remainder of the presentation was classified. ) 


Frinvay, JANUARY 31, 1958, 


REPORT OF SPECIAL STUDIES PROJECT OF 
ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND 


INTERNATIONAL Securrry—TuHe Minirary Aspect 
WITNESS 
NELSON ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Now, Mr. Rockefeller, the people of the Nation have come to a 
period of special awareness of our danger militarily since the launch- 
ing of the earth satellites of the Soviet Union last Oc tober. Every- 
one now is getting into the defense act, so to speak, trying to find out 
what is wrong with us and what is right with us as a n: ation. This 
great emphasis has been fairly recent. 

I think it is a very great compliment to you and your organization 
that long before the dramatic days of October 1957, you were working 
on this business of national defense and trying to evaluate our prob- 
lems and come up with recommendations and suggestions that might 
be helpful to the Congress and the country. I want to commend you 
most heartily, you and your associates, for your tremendous contr ibu- 
tion to the thinking of the Nation. I would like to insert in the 
record at this point the first three chapters of your report. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


I—FRAMEWORK OF THE STUDY 


The world is living through a period of swift and far-reaching upheavals. 
Standards and institutions which have remained unchanged for centuries are 
breaking down. Millions who have hitherto passively endured their place in 
life are clamoring for a new and more worthy existence. Western Europe, the 
fountainhead of our civilization, has lost its position of dominance in world 
affairs. Across the great landmass of Eurasia and on the continent of Africa 
new nations are rising in the place of colonial empires. 

Mankind is yearning to realize its aspirations in peace. But it is faced by two 
somber threats: The Communist thrust to achieve world domination which 
seeks to exploit all dissatisfactions and to magnify all tensions; and the new 
weapons technology capable of obliterating civilization. 

The United States has thus been placed in a fateful position. Our whole 
tradition impels us to desire peace. Relatively invulnerable behind two great 
oceans, we have until the end of World War II asked little of the world save to 
be free to work out our destiny undisturbed. But we have been forced to realize 
that our security is inextricably bound up with the safety of the rest of the free 
world and that freedom everywhere depends on our strength and resolution. 
Force alone will not supply the answer to the hopes of humanity. Yet ov 
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strength effectively mobilized can help bring about a framework of security in 
which these aspirations may be realized in freedom and without fear. 

Looking at the world from the perspective of our past isolation and recent 
nuclear supremacy, perhaps the most difficult thing for us is to accept the reality 
of our peril. Other and more exposed nations have had to learn to live over a 
period of centuries with the awareness that their existence might be imperiled 
by foreign attack. It is a new experience for Americans. 

A new technology of unprecedented power and destructiveness has placed all 
nations of the world in dire peril. The largest conventional bomb of World 
War II—the famous blockbuster—had an explosive power of 20 tons of TNT. 
The first atomic bomb had an explosive power equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT, 
a thousandfold increase. Today weapons with an explosive equivalent of 20 
million tons (20 megatons) have been tested and there is no theoretical upper 
limit: it is possible to construct weapons of almost any explosive power. 

As the weapons have become more powerful, their speed of delivery has 
grown ever faster. Soon missiles will be able to travel intercontinental dis- 
tances and wipe out whole cities in one blow. A blow on 50 of our most impor- 
tant metropolitan areas would bring under attack 55 percent of our population 
and 75 percent of our industry. Moreover if the fireball of a nuclear weapon 
touches the ground, it sucks up particles of earth and buildings and deposits 
them downwind as radioactive material. The area of this fallout would depend 
on meteorological conditions, but it could cover an area of 10,000 square miles or 
the size of the State of New Jersey. An attack on 50 of our most important 
urban centers would, in the absence of effective defensive measures, produce at 
least 10 to 15 million dead and 15 to 20 million injured from blast and heat and 
another 25 to 35 million casualties from fallout or a total of 60 to 65 million 
dead and injured. 

What gives this weapons technology its ominous quality is that it is in the 
hands of a Communist movement which has proclaimed for over a generation 
now—the last time in the Moscow declaration of all Communist states on 
November 16, 1957—the irreconcilability of its system with that of the free 
world. Of course peaceful coexistence has reappeared periodically as a Soviet 
slogan. But, as used in Soviet propaganda, it has in the past been primarily a 
device to disarm intended victims. After World War II, it did not stand in the 
way of Soviet domination of the satellite orbit and the breaking of the most 
solemn wartime pledges regarding respect for freedom and independence of 
Eastern Europe. It did not stop the Berlin blockade, the Greek civil war and 
the Korean aggression. After the Geneva summit conference, peaceful coexist- 
ence did not restrain the Soviet Union from fomenting a crisis in the Middle 
East or from brutally suppressing the Hungarian revolution. In 1957 it did not 
keep the Soviet Union from threatening nuclear attacks on Norway, Denmark, 
and Turkey. Both their doctrine and their internal dynamism will impel the 
Soviet Union and Communist China to try to encourage every dissatisfaction 
and to fill every vacuum. Should we ever allow the U. 8. 8. R. and Communist 
China to attain strategic superiority, we can be certain that subsequent events 
will be brutal and unforgiving. And the power of these states, particularly of 
the U. 8S. S. R., has been growing both absolutely and relative to the United 
States until today it constitutes a grave threat. 

The willingness and ability to resist aggression is the best guaranty for peace. 
Until there occurs a change in Soviet attitudes, everything depends on the stead- 
fastness of the United States and other free nations and on the willingness to 
act resolutely in the face of continuing peril and ambiguous challenges. 


II—THE NATURE OF OUR STRATEGIC PROBLEM 


Ever since our unilateral disarmament at the end of World War II failed to 
produce the peace we desired so earnestly, the United States has been forced to 
engage in a military effort unprecedented in our history in peacetime. Even so, it 
has still proved inadequate to the challenge we confront. The sporadic nature 
of our effort has been caused by many factors including the nature of our his- 
torical experience. Tradition impels us to believe that peace is the normal rela- 
tion among states. Asa result, we have conceived it to be the task of our military 
policy to assemble overwhelming power to “punish” the disturber of the peace— 
the aggressor. Also, aggression is best understood when it is an unambiguous 
and clear act. Because, in the past, many other states were threatened before 
the danger to our security became explicit, we have been able to count on other 
countries to hold a forward line while we rallied our physical, moral, and psycho- 
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logical resources. Thus, our remoteness from the other major centers of world 
affairs has enabled us hitherto to rely on relatively small forces-in-being and to 
mobilize our resources only after a war had started. 

Many of these ideas have been overthrown by technological developments since 
World War II and by the emergence of the United States in the forefront of 
world affairs. Soviet policy has coupled an attempt to develop overwhelming 
power with a strategy of deliberate ambiguity. The ambiguity resides in advanc- 
ing by steps so small that the risks of resisting any given advance always seem 
out of proportion to the objective or masking the aggression so that the Soviet 
move appeals to what the free world considers as “legitimate” methods of political 
warfare. As a consequence, the recognition of aggression has often proved as 
difficult as finding the means to resist it. A symptom of the difficulty is that a 
United Nations committee charged with the task of defining aggression felt itself 
forced to abandon the effort. 

At the same time that the forms of aggression have multiplied and become more 
ambiguous, we have lost the safety indicators of a more secure past. We can no 
longer think of our military effort as designed for a conflict which we enter only 
after other nations have run the initial risks as was the case with our participa- 
tion in World Wars I and II. Since no other nation any longer has the strength 
to resist alone, the safety of the non-Communist world will depend on our ability, 
psychological and military, to engage our forces promptly and decisively in case 
of aggression. 

The importance of forces-in-being is magnified by the changed significance of 
industrial potential. As long as the destructiveness of weapons was relatively 
limited as compared to the complexity of their means of manufacture, victory in 
war could be achieved only through a quantity of equipment too large to stockpile 
before the outbreak of hostilities. Massive production of armament during the 
course of a war was thus a vital element of national strength and an attack on 
production facilities was a highly effective strategy. But with the rapid and 
overwhelming destructiveness of modern technology each major power will, in 
the absence of a massive and reliable defense, be able to disrupt the production 
facilities of its opponents with a relatively few weapons in a matter of hours. 
Industrial strength is therefore a military asset only to the extent that it can pro- 
vide armaments before the outbreak of war. 

Thus our military problem, with which this particular subpanel is exclusively 
concerned, has four aspects: 

(a) We require a growing industrial technological and scientific base in order 
to achieve a state of continual readiness for the long haul. Without an adequate 
industrial plant we will not be able to produce the ever-increasing variety of 
weapons required for our protection. Without an expanding pool of scientific 
talent and a steadily rising level of scientific activity, we shall not be able to 
maintain our security in a situation where the real armaments race is in the 
laboratories. 

(b) Scientific development by itself is ineffective strategically, however, if it 
cannot be translated rapidly into operational weapons. Great importance there- 
fore attaches to two kinds of lead-time: (1) the interval between the drawing 
board and operational weapon; and (2) the rapidity with which weapons are 
manufactured. A lag in either category is certain to create a strategic weak- 
ness, 

(c) At the same time, long-range programs and balance cannot become ends 
in themselves. However powerful we may be potentially, our strategic effec- 
tiveness in any given crisis depends on our active forces supplemented by any 
quickly mobilizable reserve capabilities. Given the power and destructiveness 
of modern weapons, we cannot count on an extended period of mobilization prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities. 

(d) But however vast our overall strength, it may still be ineffective in meet- 
ing certain challenges if it cannot be applied with discrimination. With the 
development of the Soviet nuclear stockpile and the means to deliver it, we can 
no longer rely on our capability to deliver crushing retaliation on the Soviet 
homeland as the deterrent to all types of aggression. For with the growth of 
the Soviet capability to inflict a massive blow on the United States. there exists 
the great danger that the Soviet Union will seek to use its nuclear striking 
force as a shield behind which to expand by more limited means. Thus the 
adequacy of our Military Establishment will be determined by its ability to dis- 
charge two distinct though related tasks: one, to discourage an all-out attack 
through the existence of a powerful, instantly ready retaliatory force; and, two. 
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to react effectively to limited aggression through the ability to make our re- 
sponse fit the challenge. 

These four factors—the importance of a growing industrial base, the crucial 
role of lead-times, the increasing significance of forces-in-being, and the necessity 
of a versatile Military Establishment—impose on policymakers an unparalleled 
problem of choice. It is further complicated by the explosive rapidity with 
which technology is developing. Almost up to the outbreak of World War ITI a 
weapons system would be good for nearly a generation ; the equipment of United 
States ground forces, for example, changed very little between 1919 and 1940. 
Today a weapons system begins to be obsolescent when it has barely gone into 
production. The B-17 Flying Fortress remained in operational use for 8 years; 
the B-36 intercontinental bomber was obsolescent in less than 5 years; and the 
B—52 jet bomber is beginning to be outdated even before all wings of our Stra- 
tegic Air Command are fully equipped with it. 

Moreover, all weapons are becoming increasingly costly. A new submarine 
costs 10 times as much as its World War II counterpart. A B-52 wing is four 
times as expensive as the B—36 wings it replaces. Bach new weapons system 
costs more than double its predecessor which it replaces at shorter and shorter 
intervals. 

This technological race places an extraordinary premium on the ability to 
assess developing trends correctly, to make and back decisions firmly and to be 
prepared to change plans when necessary. It also places the side which is on 
the defensive at special disadvantage. The aggressor need prepare only for the 
war he proposes to fight. But the side which is militarily on the defensive must 
gear its planning and procurement to the possibility of an attack at any moment. 
We must therefore take care to see that no important strategic weakness exists 
at any given point of time. 

The basic problem of American strategy then is the ability to make effective 
choices. This will depend on the courage and sense of purpose of our leader- 
ship, the effectiveness of the organization of our Government, and on the spirit 
of our people. 


I1J—DervELoPINnG Power TRENDS 


The outstanding characteristic of the strategic situation is a military tech- 
nology in a state of spectacular change. Starting with World War II scientific 
research has produced military equipment and new patterns of military opera 
tions at an ever accelerating pace. Four trends appear to be of particular 
significance. 

1. Weapon technology will become increasingly complex with a corresponding 
increase in the difficulty of choosjng the most effective combination of weapons. 
The atomic bomb of 1945 has been outmoded by a broad range of highly devel- 
oped weapons both large and small. The original nuclear weapons required a 
large aircraft and crew. Equally powerful warheads have been reduced in size 
and simplified to the point where it will soon be possible to employ them effec- 
tively in antiaircraft rockets. And with the increasing capacity for the pro- 
duction of fissionable materials, nuclear and thermonuclear weapons have be- 
come available in very large quantities. 

The outlook is even more portentious than the achievements of the recent past. 
Aircraft will be capable of cruising at several times the speed of sound, of bomb- 
ing from altitudes of a dozen miles and more, and of carrying air-launched mis- 
siles so that they need not pass directly over heavily defended target areas. 
New high-energy fuels will give them greatly increased range and performance. 

Within a very short time, a major role in both offense and defense will be 
played by missiles. It will be possible to produce missiles of almost any desired 
range, from very short distances analogous to traditional artilery to intercon- 
tinental ranges of 5,000 miles or more. Because these weapons require less ex- 
tensive installations than airplanes, it will be possible to disperse and protect 
them more easily and they will, therefore, be less vulnerable to surprise attack. 

Earth satellites are a special adaptation of missiles which explore a new fron 
tier in outer space and which will have important military applications. 

Submarines, already extremely powerful weapons, will be even more impor- 
tant as nuclear propulsion comes to play an ever greater role. They can imperil 
our harbors and our sea communications with friendly nations. As a platform 


for missiles, they can pose a constant threat of a sudden, devastating blow from 
unpredictable directions. 
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These are not dreams of the far-distant future. Many of these weapons are 
in existence now; even the most remote among them is attainable within the 
time frame of this report by both the United States and the Soviet Union. Many 
of them will be in the hands of several nations. 

2. The rate of technological change will increasingly complicate the tasks of 
the defense relative to the offense——Both offense and defense will improve— 
and improve enormously. However, foreseeable new offensive weapons such as 
intercontinental ballistic missiles—sudden in action, massively destructive, dif- 
ficult to destroy either before launching or in flight—will greatly aggravate the 
problems of strategic defense and enormously increase its costs. 

3. The U. 8. 8. R. will continue to gain in overall military strength greatly 
aided by Communist China and some of its other allies—Although the rate of 
growth of these countries may slow down, the economic superiority of the West 
will become less and less significant, militarily, at our present levels of effort. 
By sacrificing the civilian sector of its economy, the Soviet Union has caught up 
with the United States in major fields of military technology. In certain areas 
assigned high priority by the Kremlin, the Soviet Union has surpassed us 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Unless we greatly increase the pace and 
level of our military effort, the Soviet Union will achieve superiority in other 
fields as well. 

4. The concept of “scarcity” in nuclear weapons will disappear from the calcu- 
lations of the United States, the U. 8. S. R., and, to a lesser extent, Great Britain.— 
The United States, the U. 8S. S. R., and Great Britain will continue to increase 
the number and variety of their atomic weapons. Other countries will, in 
due course, have their own atomic arms, if on a more limited scale. 


SOVIET CAPABILITIES 


Ever since World War II,,the United States has suffered from a tendency to 
_ underestimate the military technology of the U.S. 8S. R. When the Soviet Union 

produced its first long-range bomber we comforted ourselves with the belief 
that it was simply a copy of our B—-29. When it developed jet engines some dis- 
missed this achievement as due to the imitation of a British design. When our 
atomic monopoly‘ was ended, we treated it more as a reflection on our security 
methods against espionage than as an indication that our technological lead was 
inherently transitory. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union has demonstrated that its achievements in 
the immediate postwar period were far from accidental. Today, Soviet science 
is at least equal to our own in many strategically significant categories. In the 
military field, the technological capability of the U. S. S. R. is increasing at a 
pace obviously faster than that of the United States. If not reversed, this 
trend alone will place the free world in dire jeopardy. 

The result of the Soviet concentration on military technology is an ir 1pressive 
and rapidly growing military establishment which already poses a veiy serious 
threat to the free world. The generally accepted facts with respect to it can 
be summarized as follows: 

The Soviet ground forces, far larger numerically than our own, are being re- 
organized and reequipped for atomic war. New rockets and missiles capable of 
carrying nuclear warheads add to their atomic capability. New tanks, artillery 
pieces, and light weapons give them a powerful conventional strength. Vehicles 
and communications equipment have been markedly improved. In addition to 
these substantial forces in being, the U. 8S. S. R. possesses a vast and readily 
mobilizable reserve. 

The Soviet Union now has the second largest navy in the world and, since 
World War II, has produced more vessels of every type, except aircraft carriers, 
than the United States. The Soviet Union has long concentrated on submarines. 
A fleet of well over 400 is already in operation. This number is greatly in 
excess of the German force which severely menaced Allied surface shipping dur- 
ing the early years of World War II. There is no doubt about the capacity of 
the U. 8. S. R. to develop naval atomic powerplants, or to adapt ships and sub- 
marines to launch short- and medium-range missiles: in fact, Soviet leaders have 
pointedly discussed the vulnerability of the United States to such attacks. The 
magnitude of the threat becomes clear when it is realized that 43 of our 50 
largest cities and 85 percent of our industry are located within 500 miles of our 
coasts. Missile-launching submarines are the Soviet equivalent of our overseas 
airbases. 
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Soviet air defense is based on a good radar detection and tracking system, 
supported by a large number of all-weather interceptor aircraft, an increasing 
proportion of which is supersonic. Ground-to-air missiles are a major element 
of the air-defense system. 

Over the last 10 years, the U. S. S. R. has not only maintained the largest 
number of planes in the world, but has progressively reequipped its air force 
with new and modern aircraft. The Soviet Union now produces many aircraft 
at least as advanced as our own—and produces them in large numbers. More- 
over, the Soviets have demonstrated their ability to manufacture modern elec- 
tronic equipment and to master the techniques required to guide and direct 
defensive and offensive aerial operations. 

The Soviet weapons program has given high priority to the development of 
rockets and missiles. A medium-range ballistic missile capable of reaching 
Japan, Taiwan, and most of Western Europe from Communist-bloc bases is 
already operational in limited quantities. Missiles of intercontinental range 
will soon follow. 

From what is known of the present Soviet stockpile of nuclear weapons, it is 
inferior to that of the United States, but it is already large and growing rapidly. 
Soviet nuclear attacks against the United’ States of great severity are possible 
now; within a few years, the U. S. S. R. will be capable of delivering massive 
air and missile attacks against all major targets in the non-Communist world. 
In short, Soviet military strength poses a major threat to all countries of the 
non-Communist world. 


UNITED STATES CAPABILITIES 


As compared with the U. S. 8. R., the United States now has these military 
advantages: 

Our democratic structure is more stable and commands wider popular support 
than the Soviet system of dictatorship, which can resolve policy differences only 
by periodic purges. 

We have a superior industrial base and production know-how, which, pro- 
viding we apply it with a clear sense of direction, should enable us to assign 
high priority to a greater variety of projects than the U.S.5. R. 

The system of alliances in which we participate is superior in integrity and 
strength and in the cohesiveness that comes from free association to the Soviet 
system of forced satellites. Moreover, our allies are stronger domestically, 
industrially, and in technical and scientific potential. 

We have superior operational experience in the use of long-range, manned air- 
planes. Our location, coupled with our system of advanced bases, favors us 
geographically. 

We have superior and more flexible naval power, especially surface naval 
power. 

We have more atomic weapons, and a greater variety of them. 

However, some of these advantages must be qualified, and others are only 
temporary. For example, our long-range bomber force is always in competition 
with improving defenses. And our advantage in training is transitory, because 
missiles will increasingly take over missions heretofore performed by manned 
planes. Moreover, some United States forward bases will continue to be exposed 
to the instability of the areas in which they are located, and all of our airbases 
at home and abroad are yulnerable to surprise attack, particularly as Soviet 
missiles become operational. 

Nor can we afford to take for granted an indefinite continuation of our present 
superiority at sea. The aircraft carrier, around which our naval power is 
built, is vulnerable to nuclear attack, though protected to some extent by its 
mobility. It also faces a problem of limited refueling facilities, particularly 
for its aircraft complement. The unresolved naval weakness is the inadequacy 
of our antisubmarine capability. Moreover, our submarine fleet has not been 
given the attention its potential warrants. 

Another point of present United States military advantage is in the number 
and variety of atomic weapons. But the U. S. 8. R. is closing the gap and be- 
cause of the destructiveness of nuclear weapons numerical superiority tends 
to become less important after a given point, at least for certain purposes. It 
is therefore crucial to develop a notion of adequacy for each military mission 
so that we do not drain resources from some vital tasks by maintaining an 
excessive capacity in others. 

Thus it appears that the United States is rapidly losing its lead over the 
U. 8S. S. R. in the military race. For perhaps the next 2 years, we still possess 
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a superiority in strategic striking power and any Soviet attack on us would 
meet a crushing reply. But our position a year or two hence depends on de- 
cisions which must be taken immediately. Unless present trends are reversed, 
the world balance of power will shift in favor of the Soviet bloc. If that should 
happen we are not likely to be given another chance to remedy our failings. 
However, it is emphatically not too late if we are prepared to make the required 
big effort now and in the years ahead. 

Mr. Manon. This committee issues reports from year to year. We 
view with alarm from time to time, or express our views otherwise. 
It is good to have an objective study wholly outside the realm of 
politics and government. 

As one American, I want to say that I am very much gratified that 
you undertook this work. 


FORMATION OF STUDY GROUP 


How did you happen to set up this group, Mr. Rockefeller ? 

Mr. Rocxeretter. Mr. Chairman, first may I thank you for in- 
viting me to come to this session. I appreciate the compliment that 
you have paid me and the people who worked with me. 

Now, going to your question, the trustees of the Rockefeller 
Brothers’ Fund felt with the speed at which things are moving in 
the world and the rapidity of changes taking place—scientific 
changes, political changes, social changes, and changes in all parts 
of the world, and the impact of those on our own country—that 
perhaps it would be useful for a group of people—as you say, bi- 
partisan, representing all different elements of our society—to try to 
take a look ahead, 10 or 15 years, to see what kind of problems and 
opportunities we were going to be faced with as a Nation and to 
review our national purposes and objectives in terms of these new 
problems and opportunities that will be emerging and then try to 
develop some concepts of thinking which perhaps would help gener- 
ally in the approach to these problems. 

We did not do it in defense alone; we broke this study group up 
into seven subpanels dealing with various phases of our problems at 
home and abroad. That is really how we started on this. We were not 
going to issue the subpanel reports until we had the overall report 
and then come out with it as a composite picture of what the United 
States was facing in the world scene and in what directions we might 
appropriately move to most effectively represent our interests. But 
then with the development of urgency in this field, we decided to 
come out with this subpanel report, and having done it with this 1, 
we are going to come out with the others in the next 2 or 3 months. 





RESTRICTION ON RELEASE OF GAITHER REPORT 


Mr. Manon. I would like to contrast for a moment the Gaither 
report and the Rockefeller report. 

You have come out with a report and you seek wide dissemination 
of your conclusions because you think it is in the public interest. 
Here is another report, made, of course, under different circumstances, 
which our leaders do not think it is in the public interest to release. 
How do you explain the difference in this approach ? 

Mr. Rocxeretier. Well, I can understand the public concern in 
not being able to see the Gaithen report, yet, on the other hand, I can 
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understand the administration’s concern in not wanting to release it, 
because they have to be able to make confidential secret studies of 
highly important matters. They have to beable to invite individuals 
to come from the outside and give their best thinking, and they have 
to be able to use that material in whatever way they feel is most 
appropriate. Therefore, I think they have an important precedent 
there, If they have confidential studies, or top secret studies, and 
later have to release them, it does put a cloud oyer the ability to get 
people to do that kind of work with no knowledge as to what will 
ultimately happen to it. 

I think the administration is entirely right in not releasing the 
material. On the other hand, I think the American people are deeply 
concerned about this subject and are therefore seeking information, 
To the extent this report contributes in a way to answer their con- 
cerns, we are grateful indeed. 

Mr. Manon. In a way you feel this is a substitute, as far as the 
American public is concerned, for the Gaither report ? 

Mr. Rockere.ier. I would not say “substitute.” I think it is an 
important appraisal and opinion on an important subject. I would 
not go further than that. I do think that our democracy is facing 
some very difficult times in trying to deal with these subjects which 
grow out of context in a world scene that is really in a state of revo- 
lution in so many aspects—political revolution, scientific revolution, 
technological revolution, and so forth. 

For a democracy to function effectively and intelligently, people 
have to know and understand the problems. They have to know some- 
thing about what is right today may be completely wrong tomorrow 
because of new inventions or new developments that have taken place. 
It is very difficult for people in public office, regardless of party, to 
work the way they have to, get a position, and then find it is reversed 
2 days or 2 years later, and then have to reverse themselves before the 
public. 

Therefore, I do feel by having outside groups studying these prob- 
lems—men and women who are informed, who have information and 
can make an appraisal—are in a better position on a bipartisan basis 
to come up with suggestions, and perhaps those can be useful to this 
country. 





ADEQUACY OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. I do not tliink it would be profit: able to spend more time 
on contrasting these reports. Your comments are interesting. 

This is not a legislative committee. This is a Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, but we want to learn what we can from you that will 
help us in the field of appropriations because where we apply the 
money will have a great deal to do with what happens, and the amount 
of money will be very significant. 

You have suggested in this report a need for more money. We want 
to talk to you somewhat about that. We are concerned as to whether 
or not this committee on this bill should stay within the $40-billion 
program of the President for new obligational authority for 1959, or 
should we go above it and provide the $3 billion increase of which you 
speak in your report. I realize that you cannot discuss the budget as 
such, but you have made certain recommendations as to accelerating 
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spending and appropriations. We constantly are wrestling with the 
problem of how to get more for the defense dollar. 

I was reading your original release a while ago, which has specifically 
to do with spending. I would like to put in the record various por- 
prota of this report, Mr. Rockefeller, in order that it might be avail- 
able. 

Would you tell me approximately what circulation is being given the 
report insofar as you know? Of course, it has been mentioned and 
referred to in some degree by publications all over the world, but how 
widely is it being circulated ? 

Mr. Rockeretiter. The Doubleday printing house has printed copies 
of the report and has ordered 400,000 copies so far. They are on sale 
in bookstores and at newsstands throughout the country. Dave Gar- 
roway on his program said that he would give away a free copy, but 
after he had 200,000 requests during the first 4 days he had to go on 
the air and say, “Please buy them in your bookstores and at news- 
stands.” 

Mr. Manon. Yourarely can predict the American public. 

Mr. Rocxrretter. He is convinced of that. 

Mr. Manon. In your original press release copy, beginning on page 
81, there is the title, “XI—Budget for National Security.” 


Achievement of the objectives of our national security program in the years 
ahead hinges on the availability of financial resources and the manner in which 
they are applied. 


That is right down our alley. 


There is grave reason for concern with respect to the inadequacy of recent 
levels of military appropriations as well as with respect to the workings of the 
budgetary process. 


Now there is another heading. 


THE BupDGETARY LEVEL 


Programs of great importance to United States security now suffer from in- 
sufficlent funds. Several reasons have brought about this state of affairs. When 
the Korean war ended, it was natural that an effort be made to reduce military 
expenditures. But the execution of the reductions has had serious consequences 
which did not become evident for sometime because of a backlog of unspent 
appropriations. For example, the momentum of the Air Force buildup con- 
tinued until unspent appropriations from 1952 and 1953 ran out. Similarly, Army 
procurement had been financed well into 1956 from pre-1954 appropriations. 

The result has been a serious imbalance in our military preparedness. Recent 
budgetary ceilings could be maintained only by a reduction of forces in all serv- 
ices, a process which has been slowly going on for the past 3 years. The budge- 
tary squeeze affected not only force levels, it also slowed down our research 
effort in many fields causing us to lose ground tothe U.S. 8S. R. 

Recent military expenditures are therefore insufficient to maintain even our 
current force levels. And events have made clear the inadequacy of these levels. 
This panel has noted these major shortcomings in our strategic posture. 


We will insert into the record at this point chapter XI of the report. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


XI—BuDGET FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


Achievement of the objectives of our national security programs in the years 
ahead hinges on the availability of financial resources and the manner in which 
they are applied. There is grave reason for concern with respect to the inade- 
quacy of recent levels of military appropriations as well as with respect to the 
workings of the budgetary process. 
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THE BUDGETARY LEVEL 


Programs of great importance to United States security now suffer from in- 
sufficient funds. Several reasons have brought about this state of affairs. When 
the Korean war ended, it was natural that an effort be made to reduce military 
expenditures. But the execution of the reductions has had serious consequences 
which did not become evident for some time because of a backlog of unspent ap- 
propriations. For example, the momentum of the Air Force buildup continued 
until unspent appropriations from 1952 and 1953 ran out. Similarly, Army pro- 
curement has been financed well into 1956 from pre-1954 appropriations. 

The result has been a serious imbalance in our military preparedness. Re- 
cent budgetary ceilings could be maintained only by a reduction of forces in all 
services, a process which has been slowly going on for the past 3 years. The 
budgetary squeeze affected not only force levels, it also slowed down.our research 
effort in many fields, causing us to lose ground to the U.S. S. R. 

Recent military expenditures are therefore insufficient to maintain even our 
current force levels. And events have made clear the inadequacy of these levels. 
This panel has noted these major shortcomings in our strategic posture : 


STRATEGIC FORCES 


1. Aircraft procurement to modernize existing units will have to be authorized 
into the 1960’s. Otherwise, a gap in ready forces between the latest types of 
manned aircraft and the operational stage of ballistic missiles seems unavoid- 
able. We cannot risk obsolescence of present weapons before new ones are 
ready. 

2. At the same time we should press for the most rapid development and pro- 
curement of operational intermediate range and intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

3. The base structure of the Strategic Air Command, long out of phase with 
other elements in its program, should be made less vulnerable to surprise attack 
through dispersion and other protective measures. 

4. Accelerated research and development support should be provided for all 
key programs, including missiles and advanced reconnaissance systems. 

5. The SAC alert time should be reduced. As the Soviet strength in missiles 
increases, the maximum warning time available will probably not exceed 20 
minutes. It is therefore essential that as long as we rely on manned planes, 
the Strategic Air Command achieve a 15-minute alert time. 

6. The establishment of a retaliatory system based on missile-launching sub- 
marines should be expedited. 


ACTIVE DEFENSE 


Today, the U. S. S. R. can attack the United States with a strong bomber 
force. In a few years it will be able to attack with a stronger bomber force, 
submarine-launched missiles, and intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Whichever side first achieves a strong defense will be in a strong psycho- 
logical position. The stronger the active defense, the more it reduces the 
threat of the opposing strategic striking force. 

Our early Warning and antimissile defense systems therefore require greater 
attention. 

FORCES FOR LIMITED WAR 


To provide the mobile units essential for limited war, additional troop lift 
should be authorized in the form both of modern aircraft and modern ships. 
The Army should be permitted to speed up the modernization of its weapons 
and of its division structure. 
NAVY 


Antisubmarine warfare requires additional funds. The program of equipping 
both surface and underwater ships with missiles of various types should be ac- 
celerated. We require a large number of modern, nuclear-powered submarines. 


PERSON NEL 


With the complexity of modern weapons, the importance of a highly competent 
professional force has never been greater. But despite recent increases present 
pay scales are inadequate to retain the skilled officers and men necessary to an 
effective and economic military establishment. Neither are we attracting a 
sufficient number of the best of our youth to military careers. 
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OIVIL DEFENSE 


A new start should be made without delay on a program of fallout shelters and 
related warning and communieations equipment. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 


The reequipping of allied forces, particularly in NATO, with modern weapons 
should be speeded up. 


THE LEVEL OF EFFORT 


The above deficiencies in our strategic posture can be removed only by sub- 
stantially increased defense expenditures. These increases will run into billions 
of dollars and must rise substantially in each of the next few years. This panel 
does not possess the data to determine the precise budgetary level. The best 
testimony it has heard indicates that the deficiencies noted above will require 
successive additions on the order of $3 billion each year for the next several 
fiscal years. This figure does not cover the necessary increases in mutual as- 
sistance programs and in civilian defense. Because we must maintain our pres- 
ent forces, particularly of manned planes, even while we go into production on 
new weapons, such as missiles, the cost of military programs will continue to rise 
With no leveling off likely before 1965. 

This is a heavy burden, even though its effects will be cushioned by the ex- 
pected growth of our gross national product. The impact of defense spending on 
our national economy will be discussed by subpanel IV. It is worth noting here 
that the proposed increases in expenditures will be ineffective or reduced in value 
if national policies permit any important reduction in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

The price of survival, then, is not low. This panel is convinced however that 
the increases in defense expenditures are essential and fully justified provided 
that the greater expenditure is coupled with increased efficiency. We can afford 
to survive. 

THE BUDGETARY PROCESS 


An increased defense effort will not be fully effective unless it is accompanied 
by the organizational changes outlined in section VII. These in turn can be 
prompted by improvements in existing methods of presenting the budget. 

The budgetary process could be greatly improved if military budgets were 
prepared and presented in more discriminating terms. The present method 
of preparation does not give the President, the Secretary of Defense, Congress 
or the public a clear indication of what the funds requested will accomplish 
in terms of military missions or effective units. As a result, it is natural for 
Congress to make reductions by percentage cuts across-the-board, without the 
opportunity for a full examination of the effect on strategy and military missions. 

Complete budgetary reform may not be immediately feasible. However, a 
start can be made toward a system that corresponds more closely to a coherent 
strategic doctrine. It should not be too difficult, for example, to restate the 
presentation of the service budgets, so that instead of the present categories 
of “Procurement,” “Operation and maintenance,” “Military personnel,” ete., 
there would be a much better indication of how much goes, for example, to stra- 
tegic air, to air defense, to antisubmarine warfare and so on. 

Another highly desirable change is to transform the present 1-year budget 
cycle to 2 years. Under present rules, the top personnel of the services spend 
a great part of 6 months of every year preparing, justifying and revising the 
budgetary requests of their departments. Much of the next 6 months are con- 
sumed in testifying before congressional committees and otherwise defending 
the service budgets as approved by the President. If the budgetary process 
would extend over an entire congressional term, the energies of key personnel 
could be directed toward strategic doctrine and overall management. At the 
same time congressional control would be more meaningful because the ex 
amination of requests could then be more careful. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON LEVEL OF FUTURE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. It seems to me that Democrats and Republicans when 
they are in power in the White House have the feeling that you can 
solve practically anything by providing more money. 
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Do you have a firm conviction we are not spending enough money 
for defense, as indicated in this chapter XI? 

Mr. Rockrreitter. Mr. Chairman, may I say that chapter XI, as 
the rest of the report, is a consensus of the opinion of the subpanel 
of 20 people, and then the approved review by the overall panel of 
30 people. A great deal of time and thought was given to this 
budgetary section. There were those who wanted to put in absolute 
figures, but it was clear from a discussion and development of the 
facts that it was impossible for our group to undertake that. If 
you take $38 billion as a basis, a base figure, if changes were made 
in the organization, that, in my opinion, would lead to efficiencies 
and economies of very substantial proportions, and therefore, based 
on the recommendations in the organization section of the report, 
we could not put any figure on the $38 billion as to what reductions 
could be made, or how. 

Mr. Manon. Let me make this point clear: Your point is if you 
do not change the organizational structure; if you do not get more 
for the defense dollar ; if you do not have a better organization and 
a better handling of roles and missions, your expenditures will be 
greater if you are going to get the required defense. 

Mr. Rockereiter. I do not think the committee would even go 
that far yet. First, we said we could not discuss intelligently the 
existing appropriations and therefore we came to the conclusion the 
only thing we could usefully do would be to point out those areas in 
which we felt some important changes should be made; that is, actual 
changes, not in appropriations but structurally, such as the disper- 
sion of SAC bases and cutting down the alert time. We would there- 
fore call attention to the areas we felt ought to be given special 
attention to improve the readiness of this country in view of what 
was developing in the world scene, and rather than give detailed 
figures which we could not intelligently do, we took the best testi 
mony we could get, which was with regard to those items which we 

recommended be stepped up, and that the total expenditures for 
those would be in the order of $3 billion increase a vear on what 
I would call a compound basis. In other words, $3 billion the first 
vear, $6 billion the second, $9 billion the third, and that primarily 
the magnitude of this increase would be caused by having to keep a 
manned striking aircraft power while at the same time building up 
a missile power, a retaliatory power, and those two together cause 
this tremendous increase up to a period in the 1960's, say, 1965. 

Mr. Taner. How could you tell what ought to be done 3 years 
ahead? You are going beyond anything I have ever seen. 

Mr. Rocxrrentrr. Mr. Taber, the feeling of the panel very im- 
portantly was today we have got to look not only 3 years ahead, but 
7 years ahead if we are going to intelligently anticipate what the 
potential of science will be in terms of we: ipons technology. The lead 
time today is so long from the time a new idea is developed in the 
laboratory and the time that it is actually put into an operational 
weapons system, so unless these things are seen away ahead, with 
these tremendously varied number of scientific developments and po- 
tentials that are coming along, one has to look way ahead in order 
to determine how to expend the dollars today. 
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Mr. Taser. Do you not realize that most of the waste has come from 
that kind of an approach and we are not getting the results when we 
do that sort of thing? We have to know what we are doing from 
year to year as we do it. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. On the necessity of year-to-year knowledge, I 
think the panel agrees completely ; but if we could just take the missile 

uestion, | would assume from the discussions in the panel that, until 
this country had a warhead that was small enough so it could be 
carried by a missile, the panel did not feel justified in spending the 
money in developing the missile. I do not know if that is the actual 
process that took place, but it relates to the problem that. you are talk- 
ing about. It would appear that the Soviets assumed they would 
develop a nuclear warhead that would be small enough to fit the missile 
and, therefore, they went ahead with their missile program assuming 
that the nuclear-warhead program would advance with the same speed ; 
so, they came out with the two ahead of us. That is the kind of thing I 
think one can take as an example ‘of where we have to take certain 
calculated risks on expenditures which may or may not pay off if we 
are going to stay ahead in this race. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Rockefeller, in your report you pointed out areas 
where you thought additional emphasis should be placed, like in the 
Strategic Air Command dispersal and alert, greater forces for limited 
war, and particularly in beefing up somewhat our airlift and our ca- 
pability in the field of limited war, and so forth. All of that. will be 
in the record. I do not want to burden you too much at this point 
about that. We are confronted with a practical problem on the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. In the supplemental we are doing some 
of the things you recommended be done in the report. There are some 
people in the other body who make motions as though they may 
greatly increase that supplemental bill. 

Now, my own feeling is that in the regular 1959 military appropria- 
tion bill we should support a military policy and finance it if we are 
not in accord with the recommendations of the Secretary of Defense 
and the President. I do not think we should try to do it in the supple- 
mental. I am trying to get the feel of your thinking as to whether or 
not, in view of the fact you think we are going to have to have an in- 
crease of $3 billion per year in expenditures to meet the problem, you 
feel, as a matter of fact, the 1959 budget is too small. 

Mr. Rockeretter. Well, that is really beyond my competence to 
speak with any intelligent concern for details. The only thing I can 
say is a careful examination and discussion would indicate that the 
present requests cover all the items that we suggested except two in 
magnitudes which would appear to be sufficient to accomplish the 
objectives that we are talking about. 

Those two are the additional airlift facilities for the Army and the 
updating of the manned aircraft in our strategic striking force. Those 
two are both under consideration. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. In other words, your concern is about our overall de- 
fense spending ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And you are more particularly concerned about where 
the defense spending is applied ? 
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Mr. Rockereuier. That is right, but it would certainly seem, Mr. 
Chairman, from the President’s state of the Union message, which I 
thought was superb, and his determination as expressed therein, and in 
his budget and the supplemental request, that the items which con- 
cerned the panel also concerned the administration and the Defense 
Department, and that they are moving in exactly the same direction 
which the panel was. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any information that the Department of 
Defense is at this time examining, or concerned with, the adequacy of 
our airlift for the purpose of transport of Army combat divisions? 

Mr. Rockeretter. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Rockefeller, you spoke in glowing terms of the 
President’s state of the Union message. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I thought myself it was very fine, and I was particu- 
larly pleased to see his references to the organizational setup in the 
Pentagon, yet in referring to service rivalries and jealousies he said in 
effect, I believe, that he was withholding judgment. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Mr. Chairman, I would assume he meant he was 
withholding judgment as to what plan he would submit. I do not 
think in his own mind he lacks knowledge, or decision as to what he 
feels should be done. 

Mr. Manon. I hope that interpretation is right. 

Mr. Rockxere.ier. I happen to be serving on that committee in the 
Defense Department, and a tremendous effort is now currently un- 
derway. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to place in the record at this point chapter 
V1 of your report entitled, “Defense Organization.” 

(The chapter referred to is as follows :) 


VI. DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


Because of the tremendous significance of the affairs which center in the 
Department of Defense, all studies of the national security inevitably concern 
themselves to some extent with the organization and methods of the Pentagon. 
This concern is not new. It has been a preoccupation of successive administra- 
tions since the creation of the original National Military Establishment 10 years 
ago. It has been the subject of numerous studies which have found the organ- 
ization of the Department of Defense inadequate to its task and constantly out- 
stripped by a rapidly evolving weapons technology. 

Detailed organizational recommendations lead quickly to arguments outside 
the scope of this panel’s undertaking. We have therefore confined ourselves 
to identifying the critical areas of weakness and to advancing several broad 
principles which should guide the development of specific organizational changes. 
It seems to us that the major defects in the present organization are inherent 
in its structure. They cannot be removed by modifying it. They will be further 
aggravated by the passage of time. These defects are three in number: 

1. The roles and missions assigned to the individual military services 
have become competitive, rather than complementary because they are out of 
accord with both weapons technology and the principal military threats 
to our national safety ; 

. The present organization and responsibilities of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
preclude the development of a comprehensive and coherent strategic doctrine 
for the United States ; 
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3. The Secretary of Defense is so burdened with the negative tasks of 
trying to arbitrate and control interservice disputes that he cannot play his 
full part in the initiation and development of high military policy. 

These points will be discussed in order. 


THE PROBLEM OF ROLES AND MISSIONS 


The range and destructiveness of modern weapons have tended to overleap the 
traditional boundaries among the services. As a result, our effort to develop 
an integrated national strategic plan has been beset by interservice rivalry. This 
rivalry is not due fundamentally to parochialism on the part of our military 
leaders; it is built into the present assignment of roles and missions. 

Ten years ago, whatever else was hoped for in the new defense organization, 
one result was expected by the public: that through joint planning by the Chiefs 
of Staff, supplemented when necessary by the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense, there would be a coordinated and harmonious development of our 
potential in all three media of operations—land, sea, and air. 

Such has not occurred. With the advantage of hindsight, it is now clear that 
the organization itself doomed this important goal. For the assignment of roles 
and missions among the Army, Air Force, and the Navy has become increasingly 
inconsistent with the new technology. Heretofore, the Army has been assigned the 
task of winning a war on land; the Navy has been charged with control of the 
seas; and the Air Force has been responsible for dominating the sky. Thus the 
method of transportation by which a weapons system moved determined which 
service controlled it. 

Until the development of long-range airpower, the division of functions based 
on methods of locomotion worked relatively smoothly because it reflected the 
actual tasks each service had to perform. Each service was therefore able to 
develop its own strategy and to develop under its own control the weapons 
required for achieving its mission. But the revolutionary advances in technology 
have made the traditional division of functions increasingly obsolete. Given the 
range and destructiveness of modern weapons, the present assignment of roles 
and missions forces each service to duplicate the efforts of some other service. 
Thus one service, the Navy, operates in all the media—sen, land, and air. Other 
missions are shared by two or more services, such as tactical air support. There 
are 3 services with airpower and 2 with armies: the Air Force is responsible for 
coordinating air defense but the Army is responsible for the air defense of specific 
targets. And there are three separate service war plans with the common tend- 
ency to reducing the reliance on other services as much as possible. 

Thus the division of functions which worked without fundamental frictions 
until the end of World War II has led to bitter conflict in the nuclear air age. 
It is inherent in the philosophy and training of each service that it should see 
in any developing enemy threat predominately those elements which its own 
particular organization seems best adapted to counter. And each service by a 
natural rationalization judges the proper balance of forces to be the one which 
maximizes its own role. 

A duplication of weapons systems and a wastage of scientific talent is inevi 
table. This prevents us from drawing the full benefit from our military ex- 
penditures and forces our policymakers constantly to arbitrate among sharply 
conflicting advice. New weapons are placed into the straitjacket of obsolescent 
missions instead of missions being reshaped to conform to an evolving technology 
and to new military problems. 

Conversely, the present organization may neglect certain vital tasks. An 
example is the problem of airlift for the ground forces. To provide such facili- 
ties is an Air Force responsibility. When budgets are tight, the Air Force is 
understandably reluctant to favor this mission at the expense of its primary 
task of defeating the enemy in the air, especially against the background of 
growing Soviet strength in planes and missiles. On the other hand the Army is 
prevented by our mechancistic assignment of functions from developing and 
operating the transport aircraft required to move forces swiftly to the combat 
zone. 

THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Except for the chairman, the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are the 
senior officers of the military services. Therefore, even with the best will in 
the world, they cannot aveid bemg advocates of a service point of view. The 
position of each reflects a lifetime of dedication to his service. He is primarily 
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the product of its training schools, and its environment. Since he is responsible 
for the future of his service, its status and morale must be one of his chief 
concerns. 

Thus under the present organization most of the decisive pressures on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organization are produced by the individual services, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff functions too often as a committee of partisan adver- 
saries engaged in advancing service strategic plans and compromising service 
differences. Too little in present arrangements permits the Chiefs of Staff time 
and opportunity to think spontaneously or comprehensively about overall strate- 
gic problems. The result is that our military plans for meeting foreseeable 
threats tend to be a patchwork of compromise between conflicting strategic 
concepts or simply the uncoordinated war plans of the several services. 


THE ROLE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The organization of the Military Establishment into 3 competing services, and 
the aggravation of this difficulty by ill-defined and sometimes obsolete roles and 
missions, have shaped the role of the Secretary of Defense in ways not foreseen 
when the office was created in 1947. To a considerable extent, these conditions 
have confined him to the essentially negative functions of arbitration and control. 
He has become the referee in disputes over policy issues originating in the services 
or in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is the essence of a referee’s position that dis- 
putes reach him only after positions have hardened. The Secretary of Defense 
has, in consequence, found it difficult to play the positive, creative role required 
of the Cabinet officer who, together with the President and the Secretary of State, 
formulates high policy for foreign and military affairs. 

In exercising the functions of arbitration and control, the Secretary of Defense 
and his staff have become overwhelmed with many administrative tasks which, 
were it not for deep-seated interservice rivalry, could be better handled by the 
individual services. This condition is reflected in the ever-increasing number of 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense and the heavy emphasis of the Secretary’s Office 
on financial controls at the expense of strategic doctrine. Financial controls are 
no doubt essential. Nevertheless, a principal objective of any reorganization plan 
should be to create conditions in which the Secretary of Defense can give a more 
effective lead to the initiation and formulation of broad military policy, while 
delegating to the substructures of the defense organization a substantial portion 
of his present administrative burden, : 


RECOMMENDED CHANGES 


The foregoing analysis indicates that the difficulties described are inherent in 
the present organization of the Defense Department, and that they cannot be 
removed merely by adjustments of the existing structure. The obstacles to cor- 
recting these deficiencies are formidable indeed. Yet, the growing complexity of 
modern technology, the foreseeable rise in the cost of maintaining weapons sys- 
tems, and the interdependence of foreign policy and military capability make it 
clear that our future security—which is to say, our survival as a Nation—will 
require a far more efficient system for military planning and military decisions. 

To remedy the central weaknesses, the following changes are recommended, 


Roles and missions 


(a) The military departments should be removed from the channel of opera- 
tional command.—The existing military departments should cease to be respon- 
sible for carrying out particular combat missions. Henceforth, their responsibility 
should be to provide support in matters of recruitments, training, research, pro- 
curement, and supply for unified operational commands (to be described below). 
Relieved of their responsibilities for strategic planning and combat operations, 
the service chiefs and their civilian superiors should concentrate on tasks of man- 
agement and logistics. 

(b) All of the operational military forces of the United States should be 
organized into unified commands to perform missions which are called for by 
our strategic requirements.—No foreseeable conflict will fit the category of land, 
Sea, or air battle. Therefore, unified commands, each composed of appropriate 
land, sea, and air elements and assigned a particular mission, are essential. 
Each unified command should be composed of the appropriate elements from 
each military service, brought together under a single commander. As units 
complete their training within the existing services, they would be assigned 
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to a functional command. The units assigned to each of the unified commanders 
should be organic to his command and not simply placed under his operational 
control temporarily. Each unified command would be, in effect, a combined 
force with its own mission and trained to carry out a distinctive task. 

The composition and mission of these unified commands should not be frozen 
by legislation. They should be determined from time to time, in the President's 
discretion, so that they remain abreast of technology and of the tasks an evolving 
strategy will require. The conduct of all-out war may be one mission; conti- 
nental defense, another ; limited war, still another. 

In such an organization, officers could more easily transcend the confines of 
service loyalty and address themselves more objectively to strategic problems. 
With each functional area representing a clear strategic mission, the require- 
ments of self-interest and of strategic doctrine would be much more in harmony 
than now. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff 


(c) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be designated principal 
military adviser to the Secretary of Defense and the President—The Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs is the only member who can give his full-time attention to 
problems of overall strategic doctrine. It is therefore logical that he be the 
principal military adviser to the President and the Secretary of Defense, instead 
of the Joint Chiefs collectively. The Chiefs of the several services would con- 
tinue to serve on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but only as advisers to the Chairman 
and with particular responsibility for the areas of logistics, training, and 
procurement. 

(ad) The staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be organized on a unified 
basis and placed under the control of the Chairman.—The Chairman should be 
in a position to shape strategic planning. One major obstacle is that officers 
on interservice staffs and committees are negotiators rather than planners and 
tend to represent the point of view of a service rather than an overall approach. 
A unified staff under the direct control of the Chairman would remove many 
of the service pressures on the members of the staff. The organization of the 
unified staff would be analogous to that of the functional commands. It would 
assist the Chairman in his capacity as principal military adviser to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense in strategic and operational planning. 

(e) All officers above the rank of brigadier general or equivalent should re- 
ceive their permanent promotions from the Department of Defense and would 
become officers of the Armed Forces of the United States.—This change is essen- 
tial in order to derive the full benefits from recommendation (d). For effec- 
tive, overall planning, it is vital that we develop a group of top officers who 
throughout their careers have been encouraged to transcend the thinking of any 
one service. The procedure recommended here would retain the specialization 
necessary to command specific units and the morale which goes with member- 
ship in a service. At the higher levels, however, where the requirement is for 
an overall view, the primary loyalty of all high-ranking officers would transcend 
service boundaries. Since entry into this group would be the goal of most, if 
not all, officers throughout their careers, junior officers would know that their 
future would depend on their ability to take a broad view, rather than on the 
ability to defend the point of view of their service on interdepartmental com- 
mittees. When a higher rank within a service seems required by circumstances, 
a temporary appointment should be made. 


The authority of the Secretary of Defense 


(f) The line of operational command should be from the President and the 
Secretary of Defense to the functional commanders through the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in his capacity as principal military adviser—Any 
modern war requires swift reaction, and this can be achieved only if there are 
a minimum number of organizational layers. Since the present division of 
functions among the military services often represents no distinguishable stra- 
tegic task, the separate military departments should be relieved from respon- 
sibility for the unified commands, as recommended above. Rather, the unified 
commands should be under the principal military adviser to the President. This 
proposal recognizes that the Secretary of Defense is the deputy commander in 
chief. His position in the line of command would preserve civilian control 
over the Armed Forces. 

(g) The line of logistic command should be from the President through the 
Secretary of Defense to the Secretaries of the three military departments.— 
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This recommendation is an application to logistics and the recruitment and 
training of manpower of the previous recommendation. 

(h) The Secretary of Defense should be given direct authority over all research, 
development, and procurement. He should have the right of cancellation and 
transfer of service programs, together with their appropriations. He should 
also be given a direct appropriation for the conduct of research and development 
programs at the Defense Department level—One of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the present period is the basic relationship between strategy 
and technology. When technology was relatively stable, the technical aspect 
of military planning usually involved problems, either of procurement or of 
engineering. But today, with technology developing at an explosive rate, the 
direction of both research and development is a primary strategic concern. AS 
a result, another war may well be won or lost in the laboratories and on the 
drawing boards. As long as the Secretary of Defense cannot shape the direc- 
tion of research and development or of procurement, his role will be the essen- 
tially passive one of arbitrating disputes formulated elsewhere. Where so much 
depends on keeping up and staying ahead in the technological race, it is essential 
that our weapons development reflects a clear sense of direction and not a series 
of compromises. 


THE PROBLEM OF LEAD TIMES 


Lead time—the interval between conception and execution—has never been 
more crucial. The best plans will be fruitless if they cannot be carried out 
rapidly. The best production apparatus will be ineffective if it requires too 
long to produce the necessary implements of defense. A nation can achieve a 
basic advantage if it is able either to develop or to produce weapons more rapidly 
than its opponent. 

One of the major weaknesses in our strategic posture has been our inordinately 
long lead times. They have been produced in part by the cumbersome machinery 
in the Department of Defense. In part they have been caused by a quest for 
perfection in development and by its corollary which is an overconcern with the 
avoidance of mistakes. As our Government has grown, it has followed the 
familiar course into a system of rewards that favors caution and mediocrity. 
Punishment for inaction is rare, but retribution is swift and harsh for measures 
that were imaginative, risky, and failed. It is especially important that this 
pattern be reversed in a situation which is inherently uncertain and where great 
achievement is inseparable from great risk. It is essential that we compress 
our lead times and the recommendations in this report should help in this direc- 
tion. At the same time there has to be a greater flexibility and willingness to 
run risks in research, development, and procurement. 


STRATEGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Another great weakness in the organization of our National Government is 
the absence of a clear focus at any single point to assess the psychological im- 
pact of our actions. Whatever the wisdom of the decision not to engage in a 
race with the Soviet Union in the space-satellite field, it does not appear that 
the psychological reaction of other nations to a Soviet “first” in this field has 
been given sufficient weight. Yet the more revolutionary the developments of 
technology, the more their significance depends on the interpretation placed 
on them. Since very few of the modern weapons have ever been used in war- 
time, their impact on policy reflects what people think with respect to them. 
It is therefore essential that within our National Government there exists a 
mechanism to assess the psychological impact both at home and abroad of 
our actions in the military field asin others. This is a problem far transcending 
the organization of the Department of Defense and will be dealt with at greater 
length in the report of other subpanels. It is mentioned here only because a 
section on organizational remedies would be incomplete without it. 


CONCLUSION 


Implementation of the recommendations in this section would provide a unity 
and coherence now absent from our defense organization. They are the primary 
means to achieve economies in our defense structure because they will permit a 
better utilization of resources and eliminate the present duplication of functions. 
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NEED FOR REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Manon. The committee comes out of its corner slugging in this 
report, and I am very much encouraged to read these words. I am not 
sufficiently expert in this field to pass judgment on the recommenda- 
tions, but I am convinced, as are many of the members of this com- 
mittee, that something needs to be done to improve the present organi- 
zational setup. 

Is it your feeling that. to get a dollar in value for a dollar expended, 
and to get maximum efliciency, we must to some extent reorganize our 
Defense Department? 

Mr. Rockeretier. That was the unanimous opinion of all the mem- 
bers of the panel, Mr. Chairman, and that it needs basic reorganiza- 
tion to bring it in line with the present weapons systems and the whole 
problem of roles and missions in modern warfare 

Mr. Manon. I heard a very high naval officer speak at the National 
Press Club a couple of weeks ago, and the implication of his talk was 
that the defense organization and the organization of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are pretty good. You would not agree with that ? 

Mr. Rocxeretier. No, I would not; not to meet the problems we 
face today. I think the way it was set up it was excellent to meet, 
the problems we faced 10 years ago, but the whole concept of handling 
modern weapons cuts across the current roles and missions of land, 
sea,and air. ‘To put it simply, each one of those services has a mission 
that relates to one of those means of locomotion, but all of them are 
subject to an attack in carrying out their missions from missiles, and 
those missiles will either be based on land or they will be shot from 
submarines, and therefore all three are now concentrating increasingly 
on the same target. 

Mr. Manon. I have heard generals with at least three stars sit in 
that chair where you sit today and talk about how wonderful rivalry 
is among the services and how productive of good it is, and how superb 
the present setup is. People in high positions, civilians and other- 
wise, say they do not want to rock the boat, that we might have a 
military dictatorship. That is the bugaboo people trot out to lend 
strength to their position. 

You are working on this reorganization committee. Just what is 
this committee ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. It is a committee appointed by the Secretary of 
Defense. It is not really a committee. He picked six consultants to 
work with him to consider the problem of the Defense Department 
and its ability to meet today’s military challenge and to see what 
organizational changes should be considered. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking now about Secretary McElroy ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. Yes, I am, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In view of the fact that so many of our top military 
personnel have vested interests, so to speak, in the present setup, do 
you have any real hope that anything is going to come of this business 
of reorganization ? 

Mr. Rockxeretier. I most certainly do, Mr. Chairman. TI would like 
to read one statement from the committee which I think brings this 
whole question into sharp focus as to what we are really up against as 
a nation. 
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I quote from the report 

It appears the United States is rapidly losing its lead over the U. 8S. S. R. 
in the military race. For perhaps the next few years we still possess a supe- 
riority of strategic striking power and any Soviet attack on us would meet a 
crushing reply. But our position a year or two hence depends upon decisions 
which must be taken immediately. Unless present trends are reversed the world 
balance of power will shift in favor of the Soviet bloc. 

Now, if one starts from that premise, which was the unanimous con- 
clusion of this whole group, then I do not think we can afford not to 
do whatever is necessary to protect and insure the survival of the 
United States and the free world; and if organizational problems are 
an important element in that, I think we have got to deal with them 
decisively, and anything short of that is completely inadequate. 

Mr. Manon. Does that seem to represent at least in part the views 
of the other consultants who are working with the Secretary in this 
area ! 

Mr. Rockeretter. Well, I think all of the consultants are just as 
concerned about the security of the United States as this panel was, 
and as I have expressed my own feelings. I think maybe some of them 
have different points of view as to how that should be achieved, but 
that is the way that a democracy functions. I think the discussions 
that are taking place will lead to a closer common consensus as to what 
steps should be taken, but the final decision will be made in a recom- 
mendation by the Secretary to the President, and the President. will 
be the one who makes the recommendation to the Congress. 


ROLE OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. Now, in this chapter VI you speak sharply in opposi- 
tion to the adequacy of the present Joint Chiefs of Staff setup. There 
are others who testified before us who think that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff organization is simply grand. 

Last vear we were interrogating a witness, and a member of the 
committee asked the witness: 

How much discussion did you have in the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to whether 
or not there should be in the 1958 budget an atomic supercarrier? 

And the response was: 

It was not discussed. 


Mr. WieciesworrH. I do not recall that, 

Mr. Manon. Turn to page 704 of the hearings of last year. At that 
time the question was whether or not in the 1958 budget an atomic 
supercarrier was discussed by the Joint Chiefs, and it was reported 
that whether or not there should be an atomic carrier in the 1958 
budget had not been discussed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In fair- 
ness, and in clarification, it must be pointed out the Joint Chiefs had 
in previous times, maybe a year before, discussed whether or not there 
should be a carrier force of 15, but my point is the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should have been aware of the changing picture and should 
have discussed the desirability of an atomic carrier in the 1958 budget. 
it seemed to me this was a matter that should have been discussed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—not necessarily the financing of it, or the 
configuration of it, but whether or not there should be one at that 
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time. I am not pointing to the Navy only. The same policies are 
followed with neapens tothe Army and Air Force. 

Now, how far have you gone into this business of the operation of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Rockereiier. In which capacity, Mr. Chairman? In this 
panel ? 

Mr. Manon. The panel, and as a consultant. 

Mr. Rockereier. I am only at liberty to speak here representing 
this panel consensus. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Rockereititer. We had on that panel various military men who 
had worked on the staff of the Joint Chiefs and who were in close 
touch with the operation. I think one of the things which needs to 
be clearly understood is that this is no criticism, these recommenda- 
tions, of the individuals. They are subject to a built-in competition 
that is completely unrelated, I think, and the panel felt, to the needs 
of our country today in terms of security. But how those men have 
been able to function under that system in the last few years and 
do as well as they have, I think, is a great tribute to the caliber of the 
men, to their patriotism, and to their loyalty to their country. 

Mr. Manon. That isa good statement, I think. 

Mr. Rockrretter. So I want to be sure that this is in no way a 
criticism of them. These Chiefs are responsible for the loyalty of 
their services. One could take easily a hypothetical question for the 
Air Force. If missiles are to supersede airplanes importantly in the 
defense of this country, well, that has a very significant bearing on the 
future of the Air Force if they do not control missiles. Therefore, 
perforce, anyone who is representing the Air Force in the Joint Chiefs 
and is loyal to his service and the morale of the men in it, is bound to 
be influenced in his judgment by that fact. 

Maybe that is the best place to have the major control of missiles; 
maybe it isnot. Iam inno position tosay. The feeling of the panel 
was that forward strategic planning should be done by a group whose 
sole consideration was the defense of the United States, and they 
should not have to be concerned about questions of which service was 
to do what and why. 


UNIFIED COMMANDS 


Another illustration is that most of the operations today are carried 
out on a unified or a joint basis which is perforce the nature of the 
oroblem we face, and increasingly in actual practice the forces have 
bons assigned to unified commanders who operate for administrative 
and logistical purposes under what is known as an executive agent, 
which is one of the three services selected for that purpose. But it is 
a very complicated structure and only works, as I say, because of the 
high caliber of the men who are in these various positions. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with what you have just said, I have 
read your report twice and I am referring particularly to where you 
talk about roles and missions under section (b), page 31 of the printed 
copy. You are slanting at something, but I do not get a concrete 
answer. What I felt you were reac hing for was the foregoing of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, as such, and the establishing of groupings 
such as strategic, tactical, and defense for all three of the services for 
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whatever weapons they may have. Whatever weapons they may have 
would come under a command—you do not say that in so many words, 
but I am just wondering if that is what the panel had in mind. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I think that is a very good description. For 
instance, the continental defense is now on a unified basis anyway. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a very good illustration. 

Mr. Rockrretter. The Air Force is the executive agent and the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force is the authoritative channel for the 
command to the commander—who is General Partridge. 

Now, what we are saying in effect is: let us formalize what is actually 
happening in practice; namely, that the forces are being gathered 
under wnified commanders, and then instead of having them under 1 of 
the 3 services as an executive agent, let the command come from the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
to the unified command so in effect the Secretary of Defense would 
become the executive agent for the unified command. 

Mr. Scrivner. Substantially that recommendation was made last 
year during the debate on the floor of the a when we were dis- 
cussing it. IT had not then read your report. I did not know you 
had a committee working, but that seemed to be a logical conclusion— 
that the Army as such, the Air Force as such, and the Navy as such, 
had to come under the missions they performed. 

Strate gic forces would include elements of all the services. An 
Air Force long-range bomber, a gn range bomber from a carrier, 


and v3 long-range missiles would be included in the strategic force. 
Tactical and defense forces would like »wise include all units with sim- 


ilar ia see sct without regard to Service designation. 

Mr. Rockreretter. Absolutely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Feel like they are just appendages of some kind, and 
if that is what your committee had in mind, I can agree with that 
section of the report. 


FUNCTIONS OF SERVICES 


Mr. Rockrretcer. That would leave, then, in the three services 
the functions of recruitment, procurement, logistics, training, and 
they — | supply the units to these unified commands. Really that 
is the business management side which would stay in the services, and 
the military side would be in these unified commands, but with the 
President having the right ot change at will on the recommendations 
of his military people what missions would be performed, depending 
on changing conditions. 

(Off the record. ) 


CILANGE IN PRESENT ORGANIZATION RECOMMENDED 


Mr. Fioop. May I use this language from their report, on page 27, 
chapter VI, Defense Organization, your committee, and I understand 
this is unanimous from what you have just told the chairman. 

Mr. Rockrret er. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop, I quote this: 

It seems to us that the major defects in the present organization are inherent 
in its structure. They cannot be removed by modifying it. They will be 
further aggravated by the passage of time. 
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On page 30, same chapter, same title, Recommended Changes, first 
sentence, and I quote: 


The foregoing analysis indicates that the difficulties described are inherent— 
that word is italicized in the report— 


in the present organization of the Defense Department, and that they cannot 
be removed merely by adjustments of the existing structure. 

That is it. You are going to rip this thing out. This is a ripper 
bill; isn’t that it? 

Mr. Rockrreier. It depends on how you use those words. 

Mr. Fioop. That is an old legislative misnomer. What I mean 
is, you do not like the present struc “agg! ne ou cannot modify it. If 
you do not like it and cannot modify it, then you must substitute 
something for it. 

Mr. RocKEFELLE r. I think you may be using the words or reading 
into the words a different connotation than we had. 

Mr. Fioop. How could I possibly ? 

Mr. Rockrreiter. Let me explain, sir, if I may, what we had in 
mind. To try to make adjustment within the present structure would 
be impossible, and therefore we felt that the present structure should 
be changed. 

Mr. Froop. Changed? Doesn’t that mean modify? 

Mr. Rockereiter. Modify. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you want to change the language of your report. 
How? You cannot do that without the full Committee, can you’ No. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I am perfectly satisfied with the language of the 
report as it stands here. It is a question of your understanding of 
what we meant in the language. 

Mr. Froop. Then there is something the matter with the language 
or Rockefeller or Flood. That is where we are. 

Mr. Rockere.ter. Let's keep it off the personalities. 

Mr. sare I am concerned about this. I do not want to repeat 
the words, but you say “inherent” and you italicize the word; in- 
herent in the structure it is bad. 

Mr. Rockxeretier. That is just what we meant. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. You cannot modify it. 

Mr. Rockere.tier. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. What is left? 

Mr. Rocxeretter. We want to change the structure and not modi- 
fy it. 

Mr. Froop. It is semantics. 

Mr. Manon. That is an exercise in semantics. 

Mr. Rocxereier. I would feel that is what it was. 

Mr. Froop. That is clear. I agree with you. I am the devil’s 
advocate. 


Mr. Rocxereter. O. K. 
DANGER OF LIMITED WARS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Rockefeller, you point out in chapter IV the peril 
of the present day with reference to the United States and all other 
countries. But yousay in this discussion : 


As a result, though all-out war is our greatest danger, it does not represent the 
most likely threat. 


Mr. Rockrreiurr. Right. 
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Mr. Manon. Could you expand that thought some ? 

Mr. Rocxere.ier. The feeling there was that as the Soviet capacity 
in nuclear Weapons and delivery systems is increasing and as we each 
come closer to equality in capacity to deal a destructive blow to each 
other’s nation, the risk of all-out war will be less attractive. But, un- 
der the umbrella of that equal capacity, let us say, they will then want 
to start limited wars such as the Korean war or such as what appeared 
to be starting in the Middle East. Recognizing that they have this 
tremendous striking power at our country, we would be hesitant to 
use an all-out strike in relation to a limited action on their part, and 
they would therefore be able to make greater progress through limited 
action than they could through any all-out action. 

That is why we then came to the second part of that analysis, that 
we had to be prepared to fight limited wars decisively. 


MISSIONS AND THE PROBLEM OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. I think at this point we should put into the record the 
chapter to which we have referred and the chapter on nuclear 
weapons. 

(The chapter referred to follows :) 


IV. MISSIONS 


The various challenges with which we may be confronted tend to overlap the 
traditional boundaries between the military services. With modern weapons 
the distinctions between the missions of the three services based on land, sea, 
and air warfare have lost a great deal of their validity. The criteria by which 
any future wars can be distinguished will turn on the nature of the conflict, 
the issues in dispute, and the geographical area of hostilities, rather than on 
means of locomotion. 

Among the possible challenges we may confront, three stand out most starkly: 
all-out war, limited war and a kind of war new to the 20th century and highly 
developed by the Communists—the disguised or obscure war concealed as in- 
ternal subversion of takeover by coup d'etat or civil war. 


ALL-OUT WAR 


Of the threats to our security, all-out war is the most overwhelming. It can 
be defined as an attack of such magnitude that our survival would be directly 
and immedidtely at stake. It is therefore the ultimate war, in which no inhibi- 
tions would apply as regards the use of weapons. 

For this reason the purpose of our capability fer all-out war is above all to 
prevent war from breaking out; it is effective to the extent that it deters a sud- 
den onslaught on us. At the same time, our capability for all-out war is the 
essential prerequisite for more discriminating applications of our power. Since 
the growth of the Soviet nuclear stockpile, the capability to conduct all-out 
war does not protect all our security interests. But it does preserve our 
ability to protect these interests by means less drastic than all-out war. Limited 
war, for instance, can be kept limited only if an opponent must consider ex- 
pansion of the war too risky. Preparedness for all-out war must therefore be 
the first charge on our Military Establishment. 

The basic requirement for all-out war is a retalitory force so well protected 
and numerous that it can overcome any defense. For the next 2 or 3 years this 
will be largely composed of manned planes; later missiles will continue te play 
an increasingly important role. The hard core of this striking force, whether 
based at home or overseas, must be continuously alert, fully armed, and as 
secure as we can make it against destruction or neutralization by surprise 
attack. 

The second requirement for all-out war is an active and passive defense 
system capable of protecting the bulk of our striking force no matter whatever 
the scale of any foreseeable surprise attack, and of reducing the effects of a 
blow against our centers of population and industry. 
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Active defense seeks to blunt the enemy attack by providing warning to 
likely targets and by destroying as many attacking vehicles as possible. The 
speedier the enemy delivery system, the more rapid must be the reaction time 
of the active defense. The more powerful the offensive weapons, the higher 
must be the percentage of “kills” achieved. Thus, the protection of our retalia- 
tory force and of our civilian population both require that a major and increas- 
ing effort be made to strengthen our active defense. Should the U. 8. S. R. 
achieve an effective air defense before we do, our retaliatory force would corre- 
spondingly diminish in value. Conversely, a strong active defense on our side 
would reinforce the deterrent to surprise attack. 

As attacking vehicles become speedier and weapons ever more destructive, 
increasing attention will have to be paid to passive defense, often called civil 
defense. Its task is to reduce enemy damage as much as possible. This can be 
accomplished through shelters, dispersal of industries and airbases, and the 
stockpiling of critical supplies. A nation which has succeeded in protecting its 
population at least to some degree is in a stronger psychological position than 
an opponent totally vulnerable to attack. In the age of the long-range missile, 
the known ability of a society to withstand attack through passive defense will 
become an increasingly important deterrent. 

Preparedness for all-out war therefore depends on a combination of three 
factors: (a) A retaliatory force so powerful and well protected that, no matter 
what the scale of the enemy attack, an aggressor must always contend with a 
return blow which will inflict an intolerable amount of damage; (b) an active 
defense which can assure survival of at least a sizable portion of the retaliatory 
force and which is able to limit the disruptive effects of an enemy blow on our 
population and economy to the smallest possible proportions; (c) a passive 
defense which affords some protection for our population and economy. 

The importance of defensive measures is that they force the enemy to increase 
his investment of resources in his offensive effort without adding to its strategic 
effectiveness. The value of a powerful retaliatory force is that it can deprive 
the aggressor of the fruits of a surprise attack. The task of strategy is to 
decide on the relative emphasis to be given to offensive capabilities and to active 
and passive defense and on the “mix” which will provide the greatest degree of 
deterrence. 

In looking at the strategic equation for all-out war there is reason for serious 
concern. Our retaliatory power, on which we have heretofore relied as the 
major element of our security, is imperiled by Soviet advances in the missile 
field and by the inadequate dispersal and protection of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand. Our active defense designed against manned planes will have to be 
redesigned for the missile age. Our civil defense program and that of our 
allies is completely inadequate. A substantially greater effort is therefore 
required in order to insure an adequate system of deterrence. 


LIMITED WAR 


Unfortunately, the capability to deter all-out war does not exhaust our 
strategic problem. For no matter how vast our overall strength, we face the 
dilemma that the magnitude of the total does not assure its sufficiency in any 
particular situation. Even if we succeed in deterring all-out war by the threat 
of total annihilation, Our country and the rest of the free world remains in 
peril. For we cannot expect to counter limited military challenges by the 
response appropriate to all-out surpise attack. 

Until the development of a Soviet nuclear stockpile and the means to deliver 
it, our retaliatory force could serve as the major deterrent to Soviet aggression. 
But as the Soviet capability to attack American cities increases, our reluctance 
to engage in all-out war will grow proportionately. If all-out war hecomes 
our only counter to aggression, the Soviet Union may be enabled to use its 
strategic striking force as a shield behind which to achieve limited advances, 
confronting us in each case with the alternative of yielding to what will seem 
a marginal Soviet gain or of precipitating a worldwide holocaust. 

As a result, though all-out war is our greatest danger, it does not represent 
the most likely threat. The distinctive feature of limited war is that its outcome 
does no involve or seem to involve national survival. It is precisely for this 
reason that we have had such difficulty in coming to grips with it. For any 
peripheral Soviet move raises doubts whether this particular encroachment war- 
rants a final showdown. <A major difficulty is our lack of mobile forces capable 
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of intervening rapidly and of restoring a local situation before matters get out of 
hand. 

The forces designed to deter all-out war will, of course, also be useful in pre- 
venting or stifling limited war. It would be dangerous, however, to rely too 
heavily on the principal deterrent—our strategic striking foree—to fight limited 
war. Since the chief sanction against the expansion of a limited war resides in 
a crushing capability for retaliation, the deterrent force must be kept in a state 
of the highest readiness particularly during periods of limited conflict. An ag- 
gressor who could inflict substantial attrition on our strategic striking force in 
a limited war would gain an advantage however those particular military opera- 
tions ended. 

It is therefore imperative that in addition to our retaliatory force, we develop 
units which can intervene rapidly and which are able to make their power felt 
with discrimination and versatility. For this task we require modern sealift 
and an airlift capacity we do not now possess. Our mobile forces must be 
tailored to the gamut of possible limited wars which may range from conflicts 
involving several countries to minor police actions. Limited wars may require 
a highly complicated weapons system including nuclear weapons. They may 
involve conventional forces capable of assisting friendly governments to resist 
border incursions. 

The effectiveness of our power thus depends on our unmistakable ability and 
willingness to oppose force with force at whatever level of intensity may be re- 
quired. We do not now possess the necessary Versatility. 


THE PROBLEM OF NONOVERT AGGRESSION 


We must not make the mistake of assuming that even a diversified military 
establishment can protect us against the total range of our dangers. To begin 
with, force by itself is useless without the resolution to use it if need be. A 
great deal, therefore depends on our psychological and political readiness. An 
effective policy must not only find the means to prevent adverse changes in the 
stratgic balance, it must also be able to determine what changes to resist. 

For our security can be imperiled not only by overt aggression but also by 
transformations which are made to appear, insofar as is possible, as not aggres- 
sion at all. These “concealed wars’ may appear as internal revolution or civil 
war, they may be instigated by outside forces or merely exploited by them. 
Greece has furnished one example; Vietnam another: the Middle East still 
another. One of the greatest threats to the security of the free world is gradual 
Soviet infiltration and domination of vital areas through steps each of which is 
so small and seemingly so insignificant that it does not seem to justify overt 
intervention, 

These conflicts raise issues with which in terms of our preconceptions and the 
structure of our forces we are least prepared to deal. The gradual subversion 
of a government by concealed foreign penetration is difficuit to deal with from 
the outside. even though the fate of millions may depend on it. 

As a result, unless we have a clear understanding of our national purpose and 
close political ties with other nations of the free world we shall find ourselves 
paralyzed in the face of upheavals which may gravely imperil the safety of the 
whole world. We must also realize that nonovert aggression presents issues 
which are deliberately and intrinsically unclear. To ask for certainty in these 
situations is a prescription for inaction. Nor is it possible in advance to deter- 
mine the nature of the conflict or every United States response. The problem 
in its deepest sense is not military but political and will therefore be treated 
more fully by Subpanel T. 

It should be our aim to prevent such situations from developing. When they 
do become acute we may have a choice only between evils. Our security and 
that of the rest of the non-Communist world will then hinge importantly on our 
willingness to support friendly governments in sitnations which fit neither the 
soldier’s classic concept of war nor the diplomat’s traditional concept of 
aggression. 


VY. THE PROBLEM OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


No one can look at the prospect of nuclear war with equanimity. It is with 
us not by our wish but because of Soviet hostility. The world knows that the 
United States will never engage in preventive war. But in resisting aggression 
we cannot in advance forego weanons which technology makes available to all 
who seek them, including those who might attack. 
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In dealing with the use of nuclear weapons we come up against the hard fact 
that the choice is no longer entirely our own. Whatever we may decide, the 
Soviet Union may choose to conduct its aggressions with nuclear weapons. The 
introduction of nuclear weapons by an opponent would immediately raise = 
question of our reaction. Would we be prepared to respond with all-out w 
And if not, we would be forced into a limited nuclear war under the ae 
possible circumstances: In the confusion of battle and without adequate 
psychological preparation. 

Thus against a nuclear power we must always be prepared to fight a limited 
nuclear war. Even when we decide to use conventional weapons, we would not 
dare to do so without a nuclear establishment ready at hand. And in a war in 
which the U. 8. 8S. R. is a direct participant, nuclear weapons will have to be 
used almost of necessity. Confronted with their use, the huge Soviet conven- 
tional armament becomes obsolescent. In their absence the Soviet Union will 
have the choice of seeking to prevail with its preponderant ground army or to 
introduce nuclear weapons at a moment of maximum difficulty for us. 

The use of nuclear weapons has been the subject of much debate. It is argued 
by some that the use of nuclear weapons marks the dividing line between all-out 
and limited war. Others maintain that even if there should be an intention to 
keep the war limited, neither side would accept defeat without resorting to every 
weapon in its arsenal. 

Modern technology has created a spectrum of weapons, however, which makes 
it unreasonable to draw such rigid dividing lines. Some conventional weapons 
are more powerful than the lowest yield nuclear weapons. Very powerful 
nuclear weapons can be used in such a manner that they have negligible effects 
on civilian populations—as high altitude explosions over purely military objec- 
tives, for example. Relatively low-yield weapons or conventional bombs used 
against population centers can have devastating consequences. Whether a war 
produces more or less devastation depends on the manner and discrimination 
with which any modern weapon, nuclear or otherwise, is employed. Morality 
does not depend on the type of explosive, but the use to which the explosive 
is put. 

As for the argument that neither side will accept defeat short of having 
exhausted every means at its disposal, it would not seem to make any difference 
whether the war started as a conventional or as a nuclear war. A power un- 
willing to accept defeat in a nuclear war is not likely to be more prepared to 
accept defeat in a conventional war. This particular argument tends to run 
counter to every experience since World War IT. If we keep our retaliatory 
force in a high state of readiness, it can be expected that both sides will look 
for reasons to limit, not to expand the war. The Korean war was limited because 
of the fiction that the Soviet Union was nota direct participant and because 
neither the United States nor the Soviet Union wished to precipitate a general 
war. 

We would also do well to recognize that since World War II it has been pri- 
marily the United States nuclear stockpile and delivery capability which has 
stood in the way of Soviet domination of the world. That the Soviet Union is 
well aware of this is shown by its persistent ban-the-bomb propaganda. Even 
a United States-Soviet equality in nuclear weapons will not change the fact 
that nuclear weapons complicate the tasks of an aggressor and reduce the sig- 
nificance of Soviet numerical superiority in conventional forces. The argument 
for not renouncing the use of nuclear weapons is that it represents our best 
chance to maintain the peace and to eliminate the Soviet advantage in conven- 
tional forces. The willingness to engage in nuclear war, when necessary, is 
part of the price of our freedom. 


Mr. Fioop. Before you leave that, Mr. Chairman, to help the record 
I would like to read in three specific sentences on this subject on page 
23 of this very chapter IV called Missions, which begins on page 20 
of the pamphlet form. Tam reading from page 23. 

Mr. Manon. It is already in the record. 

Mr. Froop. I understand, but I want to ask one question on this. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would the gentleman yield? Do I understand the 
full report will be incorporated i in the record? I ask that because, as 
has been pointed out, it is hard to get a sufficient number to meet de- 
mand, and when you put in this paragraph and that paragraph, I 
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submit that the entire report should be incorporated in our hearings, 
and then we start from there. Otherwise, some significance might be 
attached to the leaving out. 

Mr. Manon. I think, if we incorporate all of the report which we 
feel should be in the record in connection with discussion, it will be 
more meaningful to everybody who looks at it. We will put it all in, 
but consider the method to be followed. 


Mr. Fioop. We can decide that in executive session. 
Mr. Manion. Yes. 


NEED FOR MOBILE FORCES 


Mr. Fioop. Referring you to page 23 of the pamphlet form, Mr. 
Rockefeller, I would like to pursue this. There are many things we 
can discuss, but, because of time, I shall be able to touch only this one 
thing this morning. I am a very noisy mouthpiece on limited war. 
I have been for years. I propose to examine the main budget with 
only the little time I can give to it on this one question all] during the 
hearings and on the floor until, if, and when it passes—limited war. 
That ismy baby. Here is what you say, and I quote: 


A major difficulty is our lack of mobile forces capable of intervening rapidly 
and of restoring a local situation before matters get out of hand. 

Quotation 2 from the same section: 

It is, therefore, imperative that, in addition to our retaliatory force, we 
develop units which can intervene rapidly and which are able to make their 
power felt with discrimination and versatility. For this task we require modern 
sealift and an airlift capacity we do not now possess. 

Third, and finally, from your report : 

The effectiveness of our power thus depends on our unmistakable ability and 
willingness to oppose force with force at whatever level of intensity may be 
required. We do not now possess the necessary versatility. 

For you to improve on that would be to gild the lily, 1 suppose, but 
would you like to comment ? 

Mr. Rockrerenter. No. That was the conclusion of the group, and 
they feel very strongly about it. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean air and sea versatility for transport ? 

Mr. Rockreretier. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. Manon. All right, Mr. Flood; we shall get into that further 
with other witnesses, and that is, of course, a very significant state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest again that we 
incorporate it. 

Mr. Manon. Let us work that out in executive session. We shall 
have it in the record in some proper form. 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO ROCKEFELLER COMMITTEE 


Mr. Rockefeller, the validity of your report is dependent somewhat 
upon the information which your people had, and upon how closely 
you examined this information and applied the factor of judgment to 
this information. In connection with that, I should like to read to you 
a question or two which I have here. 

1. What intelligence data were available to the panel upon which 
it based its conclusions regarding (a) Soviet-bloe capability; (6) 
United States and allied capability ? 
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(a) What was the approach of the panel to the problem, for ex- 
ample, of the method of operation ? 

(6) Didthe panel travel ? 

(c) Did the panel interview witnesses ? 

(d) Were there any strong minority views to the conclusions of the 
panel ? 

What period of time did the panel use in development of its 
report ¢ 

I would like you to comment, generally, on that. If you overlook 
some of those, I will remind you of them. 

Mr. Rockxereitier. Let me go back as I remember it. The panel 
worked for a year and a half. The panel did have witnesses. In 
addition to the witnesess, nha had experts in the field prepare papers 
in advance, which papers were used as the basis for discussions of the 

various subjects. I should say that the witnesses included people from 
the planning divisions of the Chief of Staff’s offices in the three 
services, plus CLA. 

The most important thing, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, though, 
is that virtually all of the people on this subpanel had been in the 
Defense Department or its allied branches in one form or another, in 
the military or the civilian end or the scientific end; that they were 
virtually all people who were cleared for all of the security clearances 
and who have been, because of their continuing contact through 
civilian life in one way or another, updated on what is going on. 

Mr. Manon. We will have in the record at this point a statement 
which appears in the first part of your report with respect to the people 
who.worked on the report and the foreward by the overall panel 


and panel IT. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


FOREWORD BY THE OVERALL PANEL 


The special studies project of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., is an 
attempt to assess major problems and opportunities which are likely to confront 
America over the next 10 years. 

As the 20th century nears the end of its 6th decade, America faces a world in 
swift and often turbulent change. Both within our borders and beyond, enor- 
mous transformations—in human aspirations, in the structure of society, in 
economic development, in scientific knowledge—are reshaping the pattern of 
existence at a speed without parallel in history. The recurrent shock of our 
age is the discovery that concepts and patterns of action of a more secure past 
no longer fit the present reality. 

We live in a period which insists continually on choices being made. But 
choice, without purpose, leads to paralysis or to fitful and erratic behavior. 
And power, without a sense of direction, may drain life of meaning, if it does 
not destroy humanity altogether. .Our problems, therefore, require for their 
solution not only great effort and skill, but, even more importantly, steadfast 
conviction. And our opportunities will reflect, above all, the boldness and vision 
with which we face the future. 

This report on international security is the work of panel II, which is 1 of 7 
panels. The others deal with United States international objectives, foreign 
economic policy, domestic economic and social objectives, education and man- 
power, the democratic process, and the moral framework of national purpose. 
Thus, security was only one of our concerns. While it is the most urgent, it 
is not, in the long run, necessarily the most important. We are concerned with 
national security because we must be. We are concerned with more positive 
tasks because we want to be. Security defines Our military necessities. Our 
other panels will deal with our hopes and our humane necessities. 

Despite the fact that the work of the other panels still is in progress, we 
consider it appropriate to release this report on international security before 
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the other studies are complete. Power alone will not supply an answer to the 
challenge of the future. It does offer the prospect that there will be a future. 
A people preoccupied as we are with the tasks of peace is always in danger 
of confusing its aspirations with reality, of refusing to believe that there may 
be states which prefer conquest to peace. Because we would prefer to dedicate 
ourselves to constructive tasks, we need constantly to be reminded that we are in 
great peril and that we cannot substitute our preferences for our duty. 

Our goal is a world under law; our aspiration is an international community 
from Which the threat of war has been removed and based on respect for indi- 
vidual and national dignity. But we will not realize these aims unless we are 
prepared to make the effort required to survive. We must, therefore, strike a 
fine balance between vigilance and conciliation, prepared to use force to defend 
freedom, but wary not to let force become an end in itself. Power can only 
give us security against immediate dangers. In the long run, our security is 
founded in the principles for which we stand and in the confidence which we 
earn. 

Each of the members of this overall panel has also served on one of the 
subpanels. We have been meeting regularly since November 1956. Obviously, 
we are most familiar with the subpanels on which we have served. But we 
have heard periodic reports from all other groups. We have considered the 
draft of this report at various stages of preparation, and we have gone over the 
final draft in full committee. Not every member of our group necessarily 
endorses every detail, but we have approved its substance, and we strongly 
urge implementation of its recommendations. 

This report concludes that we can afford what has to be done to assure our 
security ; indeed, that we cannot afford less. We feel that we can achieve the 
necessary military power while preserving and expanding other elements of 
our strength, such as health, education, ahd economic growth. We recognize 
that this will require great exertion. But, although the leadership of a democ- 
racy is a far more exacting task than the direction of a police state, the power 
which is generated by the voluntary effort of a free people cannot be equaled 
by the reluctant compliance of subject nations. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, chairman of the panel 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., senior partner, Berle, Berle & Brunner, and former Am- 
bassador to Brazil 

Chester Bowles, former Ambassador to India and former Governor of Connecticut 

Arthur F. Burns, president, the National Bureau of Economic Research 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the board, Continental Can Co., Ine. 

John Cowles, president, Minneapolis Star & Tribune, and chairman of the board, 
the Des Moines Register & Tribune 

Justin W. Dart, president, Rexall Drug Co. 

Gordon E. Dean, senior vice president, nuclear energy, General Dynamics Corp., 
and former Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 

John S. Dickey, president, Dartmouth College 

John W. Gardner, president, Carnegie Corporation of New York 

Lester B. Granger, executive director, National Urban League, Inc. 

Caryl P. Haskins, president, Carnegie Institution of Washington 

Theodore M. Hesburgh, president, University of Notre Dame 

Margaret A. Hickey, public-affairs editor, Ladies Home Journal 

Oveta Culp Hobby, president, the Houston Post 

Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the board, New York Life Insurance Co. 

Milton Katz, director, international legal studies, Harvard University Law 

School 
Henry R. Luce, editor in chief, Time, Life, Fortune 
Thomas B. McCabe, president, Scott Paper Co. 

Gen. James McCormack, vice president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Richard P. McKeon, department of philosophy, University of Chicago 

Lee W. Minton, president, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada 

Charles H. Percy, president, Bell & Howell Co. 

Jacob 8S. Potofsky, general president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 

Anna M. Rosenberg, public and industrial relations consultant 

Dean Rusk, president, the Rockefeller Foundation 

David Sarnoff, chairman of the board, Radio Corporation of America 

Charles M. Spofford, former deputy representative to NATO 

Edward Teller, professor of physics, University of California, Berkeley, and 
associate director, University of California Radiation Laboratories 
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Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 

Robert B. Anderson resigned from the panel when he was appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury 

James R. Killian, Jr., president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, resigned 
from the panel when he was appointed special assistant to the President 

Henry A. Kissinger, director of the special studies project, Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Inc., and associate director of the Center for International Affairs, 
Harvard University 


A Worp By PANEL II 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY—THE MILITARY ASPECT 


This report is the result of a group effort by panel II of the special studies 
project of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Ine. Although not every member 
subscribes to every detail, it reflects our substantial agreement. 

We were charged with exploring the military aspect of international security, 
the strategies most likely to achieve this end, and the challenges in this area 
which may face the country during the next 10 years. We have been meeting 
since November 1956. We have had the benefit of many specially prepared 
papers, and we have heard testimony of numerous experts. 

It is our judgment that all is not well with present United States security 
policies and operations. The overall United States strategic concept lags behind 
developments in technology and in the world political situation. In major re- 
spects, defense organization is unrelated to critically important military mis- 
sions. Systems of budgets, appropriations, and financial management are out 
of gear with the radically accelerating flow of military developments. The 
United States system of alliances nrust be adapted to constantly changing stra- 
tegic requirements. The United States is rapidly losing its lead in the race of 
military technology. 

We are convinced that corrective steps must be taken now. 

We believe that the security of the United States transcends normal budg- 
etary considerations, and that the national economy can afford the necessary 
measures. 

Our panel, therefore, hopes that the most important result of recent Soviet 
advances in the field of earth satellites*may be that they will serve to spark 
a deep review of the basic attitudes and policies affecting the security of our 
country and of the free world. 

For the United States lag in missiles and space machines, however worrisome, 
is a symptom and not a cause. It reflects our national complacency over the 
past dozen years. It is vitually important to the United States to calculate its 
security requirements on an integrated and long-range basis, and to set about 
correcting all deficiencies. 

We cannot conclude without paying tribute to one of our colleagues. Frank 
Nash was a member of our group until his untimely death on December 11, 1957. 
In a real sense, he was a victim of the principles in which he believed and which 
‘aused him to give of himself unstintingly in the service of his country. He 
will be remembered with respect for his services to our Nation and with affection 
for his warmth and greatness as a human being. 

The members of our panel are: 


Frank Altschul, vice president, Council on Foreign Relations 

General Frederick L. Anderson, former deputy United States special represen- 
tative in Europe 

Karl R. Bendetsen, vice president, operations, the Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Detlev W. Bronk, president, Rockefeller Institute 

*Gordon E. Dean, senior vice president, nuclear energy, General Dymanics Corp., 
and former Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 

James B. Fisk, executive vice president, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

Bradley Gaylord, chairman of the board, the Pennroad Corp. 

Roswell L. Gilpatric, partner, Gravath, Swaine & Moore, and former Under 
Secretary of the Air Force 

Townsend W. Hoopes, J. H. Whitney and Co. 

Ellis A. Johnson, director, operations research office, Johns Hopkins University 

Col. George A. Lincoln, professor, Social Sciences, U. S. Military Academy 

*Henry R. Luce, editor-in-chief, Times, Life, Fortune 





Also overall panel members. 
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*General James McCormack, vice president, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, served as chairman of the panel until October 1957 when illness forced 
him to withdraw from that position 

Frank C. Nash, United States delegation to General Assembly of the U. N. and 
Presidential consultant on overseas-base study, was a member of the panel 
until his dei ith on December 11, 1957 

Laurance 8S. Rockefeller, president, Rockefeller Bros., Inc. 

Arthur Smithies, department of economics, Harvard University 

*Edward Teller, professor of physics, University of California, Berkeley, and 
associate directer, University of California Radiation Laboratories 

T. F. Walkowicz, aeronautical engineer 

Carroll L. Wilson, president, Metals & Controls Corp. 

John F. Floberg, served as a member of this panel until his appointment as a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission in June 1957, after which date he 


did not participate in the deliberations of the group or the drafting of the con- 
clusions 


This report has been prepared under the direction of Henry A. Kissinger, di- 
rector of the special studies project. 


SELECTION OF WITNESSES 


Mr. Mitter. Would you yield for one amplification there? 

In speaking of these witnesses, Mr. Rockefeller, who were drawn 
from the various services, would you amplify as to how they were 
selected, whether you asked the Department for a witness or whether 
your committee selected individuals? How did you choose the per- 
sons who were heard as witnesses / 

Mr. Rockrretter. That was done through contact in the services 
with the Chief of Staff or the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Mintzer. Did you call for any people by name on your own vo- 
lition ? 

Mr. Rockereiier. I did not do the contacting, but there was dis- 
cussion on a personal basis between members of our panel with them 
and agreement on who should come. 

Mr. Miniter. Thank you. 

Mr. Rockeretter. I think the qualification of the people is really 
the most important thing in terms of the evaluation of the problems. 

Mr. Mitter. I think it is very important to know whether the people 
were selected on a broad basis or whether spot people were asked be- 
cause of some opinion they might have expressed. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Are you talking about the witnesses / 

Mr. Mitter. Iam talking about the witnesses. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. If I may say, the witnesses made statements but 
they really were brought up to discuss and check the thinking and 
opinions of the panel members themselves who, as I say, are a broadly 
representative group of men knowledgeable in the whole defense prob- 
lem, from Ed Teller, a nuclear scientist, on one end, to Colonel Lincoln, 
who is professor of social sciences at the Military Academy but was a 
general on the staff during the war. 

Mr. Minter. I should like to point out what I meant. Did you call, 
for instance, on the Department of the Army to send up a witness 
who was qualified to talk about something, or did your committee say, 
“Please send General So-and-So up” ? 

Mr. Rockere.ter. As I say, it was done through informal disens- 
sions, and the person who came was qualified to discuss the things which 
the subpanel was interested in. That I can assure you. 


*Also overall panel members. 
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Mr. Manon. We are talking about the question whether the panel 
interviewed witnesses. You say they did. 

Mr. Rockrreiter. Yes; the panel did interview witnesses, The 
panel did not travel. 


MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. Manon. What about minority views? 

Mr. Rocxeretier. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, we had no minority 
views. We discussed these points over a year and a half until there 
was agreement on all of it. There are in minor areas, as you will 
see from the statement, people who differed on minor points, but on 
the conclusions and the recommendations throughout there was unani- 
mous agreement, both in the subpanel and the overall panel. It went 
through a very tedious and long editing process to arrive at a position 
where we did not have to come up with split positions. 


ACCESS TO.CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Mr. Manon. You could not have made these decisions unless you 
felt that you had reliable information in regard to the strength of the 


United States and the str ength of the NAT O countries and the strength 
of the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Rockerre ier. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Did you get briefing from people who were capable 
of giving you that type of information? I realize much of this in- 
formation was already more or less in the possession of members of 
your panel. 

Mr. Rockxeretier. That iscorrect,Mr.Chairman. We did. I would 
say that none of the information which is used herein is classified in- 
formation today. It has all been available to the public in one form or 
another. I think the really major use of this report is the correlation 
and interpretation of this information rather than the information 
itself, by men who were knowledgeable and informed and whose judg- 
ment has meaning and value. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


AREAS IN WHICH ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


Mr. Srxes. My questions will be brief. 

I do believe, Mr. Rockefeller, that a very substantial contribution 
to the defense picture has been made by this report. Do you suggest 
the manner in which the $3 billion additional should be spent ? 

Mr. Rockrretter. Yes, we do, sir. We recommend the areas in 
which it should be spent, and the $3 billion did not include additional] 
support for our alliances nor anything for civil defense in the way of 
fallout shelters, which were discussed in one part. The expenditures 
are listed here. I do not know whether you want me to run through 
the areas. 

Mr. Srxes. If you please, briefly. 

Mr. Rockrretier. Strategic striking force was the first item that 
was mentioned specifically. I can give you the areas, I think thisisa 
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very good illustration of how this group went to work on the subject. 
[Reading :] 


STRATEGIC FORCES 


1. Aircraft procurement to modernize existing units will have to be authorized 
into the 1960's. Otherwise, a gap in ready forces between the latest types of 
manned aircraft and the operational stage of ballistic missiles seems unavoidable. 
We cannot risk obsolescence of present weapons before new ones are ready. 

2. At the same time we should press for the most rapid development and pro- 
curement of operational intermediate range and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

3. The base structure of the Strategic Air Command, long out of phase with 
other elements in its program, should be made Tess vulnerable to surprise attack 
through dispersion and other protective measures. 

4. Accelerated research and development support should be provided for all 
key programs including missiles and advance reconnaissance systems. 

5. The SAC alert time should be reduced. As the Soviet strength in missiles 
increases, the maximum warning time available will probably not exceed 20 
minutes. It is therefore essential that as long as we rely on manned planes, 
the Strategic Air Command achieve a 15-minute alert time. 

6. The establishment of a retaliatory system based on missile-launching sub- 
marines should be expedited. 


There is one area in relation to the strategic striking force. I think 
you can see how we approached it. We picked the things that we felt 
should be dealt with, but we did not try to attach dollar figures because 
it would be impossible for us to do so. Then we went on into active 
defense. [Reading:| 


Today, the U. S. 8. R. can attack the United States with a strong bomber force. 
In a few years it will be able to attack with a stronger bomber force, submarine- 
launched missiles, and intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Whichever side first achieves a strong defense will be in a strong psychological 
position. The stronger the active defense, the more it reduces the threat of the 
opposing strategic striking force. 

Our early warning and antimissile defense systems therefore require greater 
attention. 


FORCES FOR LIMITED WAR 


To provide the mobile units essential for limited war, additional troop lift 
should be authorized in the form both of modern aircraft and modern ships. 
The Army should be permitted to speed up the modernization of its weapons 
and of its division structure. 
NAVY 


Antisubmarine warfare requires additional funds. The program of equip- 
ping both surface and underwater ships with missiles of various types should 
be accelerated. We require a large number of modern, nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. 

PERSON NEL 

With the complexity of modern weapons, the importance of a highly com- 
petent professional force has never been greater. But despite recent increases 
present pay scales are inadequate to retain the skilled officers and men neces- 
sary to an effective and economic military establishment. Neither are we at- 
tracting a sufficient number of the best of our youth to military Careers. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


A start should be made without delay on a program of fallout shelters and 
related warning and communications equipment. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 


The reequipping of allied forces, particularly in NATO, with modern 
weapons should be speeded up. 
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That was the way we approached it, and the estimate we gave was 
a total figure based on the best estimates we got from witnesses who 
came before us. 
LIMITED WAR CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. You have expressed concern, and I think quite properly 
so, with our comparative weaknesses in our ability to wage limited 
war. You expressed concern about the low force levels. Do you 
mean that you feel the actual manpower, the size of the Army, is now 
too small, or that you feel there is not enough modernization in the 
present force / 

Mr. Rockereiter. I think the discussion on that related to the 
units being undermanned or understrength, whatever is the proper 
word, and the fact that they were not brought up to date with mod- 
ern equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that there is a danger in that the size of 
the Army may be too small for the job which may confront us and 
that there is not sufficient modernization, both ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. I do not think the group came to a conclusion 
on whether it is the size of the Army because I do not think they had 
any capacity to do so intelligently, because that depends upon the 
strategic plans, but the fact that we have units which are under 
manned was the point they were reaching. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that the same general picture applied to 
the Navy? 

Mr. Rocxereiter. In the area of missiles for submarine and sur- 
face ships, in the area of antisubmarine warfare, and in the area of 
submarines for missile launching, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you care to express an opinion on the significance 
or the importance of getting an atomic plane into the air as quickly 
as possible? That we are not doing at the moment, as you know. 

Mr. Rockeretter. That was not a matter of consideration by the 
panel. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have any comment on that 4 

Mr. Rocxere.irr. I have no personal opinion on that. 

Mr. Srxes. Did you touch on the atomic carrier and its place in the 
picture ? 

Mr. Rockereiter. There was no recommendation made in connec 
tion with that in this report. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you care to express an opinion on it ? 

Mr. Rocxeretier. No, I do not feel that in any of these things I 
should add a personal opinion. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Mr. Rockefeller, I have read the report with 
great interest. I agree with much that it mcludes. I have an open 
mind on other portions of it. There are certain statements and con- 
clusions which, in the light of my present information, I would not 
go along with, but I think the report is a very helpful contribution 
to the problem by which we are all confronted at this time. 
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LENGTH OF TIME REQUIRED FOR STUDY 


You state on page 6 of the mimeographed copy of the report which 
I have before me that you have been meeting since November 1956. 
What was the date of the report? It was released January 5, is that 
correct / 

Mr. Rocxereier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WIGGLEsworTH. So it is about 13 months that you were engaged 
in this study. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I make a comment here, Mr. Wigglesworth / 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Rockefeller, in view of what Mr. Wigglesworth 
brought out and the statement you made a moment ago that about a 
year and a half was required for the panel to go into all this and reach 
these conclusions, it seems to me that you found yourself in the same 
position that you are indicting the C hiefs of Staff for, that it takes 
too long to reach a decision. 

Mr. Rockrretter. To that, sir, I can only say that we had come to 
the conclusions in all of their import int elements in this report by the 
summer of last year and we were not planning to release this until 
we had completed the overall study, but then when sputnik appeared 
and public interest and discussion became as lively as it did on the 
subject, we felt that this material should be released. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not figure maybe the Chiefs of Staff run into 
some situations like that, that they in their own minds know what 
they feel the decision ought to be, but it cannot be implemented im- 
mediately, just as you have indicated here it takes a little time on the 
report ‘ 

Mr. RockrreLier. No criticism of anybody was meant in this report. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just making the observation, in view of 15 
months or a year and a half; in other words, the panel did not meet and 
immediately make a decision. 

Mr. Rockrre.tier. No, they did not. 

Mr. Scrivner. They had to consider it, to go into it thoroughly. 
That was proper. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. From what you say, then, I gather that virtual 


unanimity was reached in a matter of 6 or 7 months as far as this par- 
ticular report is concerned. 


Mr. Rockeretier. Basically. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. From November to the following summer. 

Mr. Rockere.ver. Or the early fall. Then there was a hiatus before 
it was put in final form. 


NUMBER OF WITNESSES HEARD 
Mr. WicGLeswortH. The report states on the same page, page 6, 

We have had the benefit of many specially prepared papers and we have heard 
testimony of numerous experts. 
Just as a matter of interest, have you any idea how many witnesses 
you had or how many experts ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. I think about 20. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Twenty witnesses ? 

Mr. Rockrre.uer. Yes, sir. 


21294—-58 6 
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Mr. Wiecieswortn. Is that classified, or could we have a list of 
those who were interviewed included in the record ? 

Mr: Rockxeretier. I don’t honestly fee! that it would add impor- 
tantly to the report. We did say to these men when we asked them 
up that this would be an off-the-record session and that they would 
come up in that capacity. I would prefer to keep them off the record. 

Mr. Wiceciesworrnu. Let me ask you this, to approach it from an- 
other direction: In chapter VI you give us the benefit of the panel’s 
views on the matter of reorganization, in which we are all very much 
interested, and you lay down pretty specific and definite recommen- 
dations in that respect. Did you hear Admiral Radford in that con- 
nection ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. No, we did not. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. Did you hear General Twining or General 
Taylor or Admiral Burke in that connection ? 

Mr. Rockerecier. We did not. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Did you hear General Gruenther or General 
Norstad in that connection ? 

Mr. Rockxeretter. We did not. I might say that all of those men 
are known to members of the panel, and that this is not a subject 
which has just come up for discussion. So the panel members during 
the past year, as individuals, have been discussing this with various 
personalities, including many of those whom you mentioned, but they 
did not come before the group as a whole. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Rocxere.ter. If I might put it another way, in answer to Mr. 
Wigglesworth, on this group of subpanel members is a former Secre- 
tary of the Army, Under Secretary of Air, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, four generals, including General Clay, who was not a member 
but he participated in some of these discussions, General Anderson, 
General, now Colonel Lincoln—he was General Lincoln—and General 
McCormack. So it wasn’t a group which was without first-hand 
experience in the military structure. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. I realize that. You have given us a complete 
list of the panel and of the overall committee in the report. 

Mr. Rocxrretier. General Sarnoff and I had participated in the 
reorganization in 1953, so we had spent 3 months then on the whole 
reorganization question with witnesses coming before the group, in- 
cluding most of the personalities ths at you mentioned, who ec: ame before 
the committee in 1953. That was Secretary Wilson’s reorganization 
committee. 

Mr. Wiacirswortn. That was 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Rockereiier. That was 4 years ago—5 years ago, I guess, but it 
did bring about a familiarity with the structure. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS ACCEPTED BY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wieeieswortu. We are of course all very much interested i 
this ubject, but the committee does not have the same direct mgeen 


ibility in this field as it has in the field which you refer to in 
Chapter XI: Budeet for National Security. 

You have just rend to Mr. Sikes the specific recommendations which 
you ™m ike in that field. As a matter of fact, many of these recom- 


mendations have already met with the approval of the administration 
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and been incorporated in the budget for 1959 which was presented in 
the first days of January to the Congress, have they not ? 

Mr. Rockere.ier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. For instance, aircraft procurement to modern- 
ize existing units, the more rapid development of operational IRBM’s 
and ICBM’s, the dispersal of the SAC bases, the acceleration of re- 
search and development, the reduction in SAC alert time, are all 
included in the general picture for 1959, as well as other items which 
your committee ‘recommends. While I think it is helpful and im- 
portant to stress the importance of pushing them, you do not intend 
to indicate that these are all brand-new activities which have been 
overlooked in the past ? 

Mr. Rockereiuer. No, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. Just limiting our outlook for the moment to 
fiscal 1959, is the $3 billion increase which your panel thought might 
be a fair increase under the circumstances, is supposed to cover the 
stepping up of these ac tivities to which we have just been referring, 
including the pay increase? Is that right? 

Mr. Rockrrevier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. So if it proves possible to effect savings or re- 
ductions in other military activity such as the President has recom- 
mended, if your recommendation were followed it would mean an 
increase, not of $3 billion in 1959, but $3 billion less whatever savings 
can be effected in other activities, 

Mr. Rockeretier. That is correct. That is why we did not give 
a total figure. We had no ability to determine what savings could 
be made and what changes in organization might lead to even greater 
savings. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. As a matter of fact, the budget has pretty 
much gone along with your recommendation in that respect. 

Mr. RockereLLer. With the two areas I mentioned, the airlift ques- 
tion for the Army and this question of the program on modernization, 
both of which are under consideration. I-should be sure that our 
position is clear that it is $3 billion the first year, but it would be $6 
billion the following year. 

Mr. Wiccieswortrn. I understand that, but we are concerned 
the moment only with 1959. 

Mr. Rockxerevier, Thank you. 

Mr. Fr 10D, Mr. Wigglesworth, I am concerned about just one 
thing. May I ask this: Mr, Rockefeller, referring to page 19 of 
your pamphlet report, I quote: . 


The unresolved naval weakness is the inadequacy of our antisubma 


rine 
capability. 


Are you suggesting that the budget request for antisubmarine eap- 
ability in 1959 is adequate and satisfac tory? 

Mr. Rockereter. No. I think that is ineluded in this listine which 
Mr. Wigglesworth was referring to. 

Mr. Froop. The ‘re are other things besides airlift that are probably 
r possibly not adequate. 

Mr. Rockere.cer. My understanding is that that antisubmarine 
program is included in the administration proerw 

Mr. Maison. If I may interrupt . 
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Mr. WiccLeswortu. Anyway, it is included in your program of $3 
billion. The reductions would give a net figure. 

Mr. Frioop (Referring to the report). You cannot possibly mean 
that, but let us not go into that now. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Rockefeller, I would like to try to see if we un- 
derstand your position. You feel that the administration has taken 
certain steps in keeping with the recommendations of the Rockefeller 
report. You have not undertaken to say, so far as I know, that the 
steps which have been taken are adequate. It is merely a step in a 
field in which you think improvement must be made, and the degree 
of the adequacy will be something else again. 

Mr. Rockere.ter. We would not be qualified to determine it. That 
is why we did not go into any more detail than we did, because this 
group of citizens on the outside can only point to the area 

Mr. Boye. You are pointing wp the problem without suggesting 
a solution. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to make it clear both ways. 

Mr. Manon. The point is, you might recommend additional B52 
or B-58 bombers. The provision of one additional B-52 and one 
additional B-58 would be an improvement in the area, perhaps, in 
which you make your recommendation. You do not undertake to say 
whether what has been done has been adequate to meet the require- 
ment which you point out. 

Mr. Rockeretier. That is why we put an order of magnitude figure 
on it and I think Mr. Wigglesworth’s point was that if I am correct 
in quoting the President in his state of the Union message he asked 
for a deficiency of $1.3 billion and increases for certain functions which 
he listed which he estimated to be 4 billion for the coming year. That 
was not 4 on top of the existing budget but it was 4 for certain areas. 
He was approaching it in that state of the Union message, as I inter- 
preted it, very much as this panel was. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. As I understand in addition to the increase of 
$1.3 billion provided in the supplemental recently passed by the House, 
there is a request in 1959, a further request, for 21% billion plus a half 
billion for contingencies or an increase of 3 billion above the 
supplemental. 

Mr. Rockereter. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Then your problem cannot be met unless there is a $3 
billion reduction in other fields within the budget, Q. E. D— 

' Mr. Rocxeretzer. I do not understand your statement. 
Mr. Froop. If you need 3 billion to do what you want done and you 
say you do not want 3 billion of new money but that the 3 billion you 
want must come from some place else, there is only one place else it can 
come from. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. I do not remember saying we did not want new 
money. I said we were not qualified to judge on that. 

Mr. Fioop. It may be that in addition to cutting certain domestic 
areas, you may have to add new money and it will have to be done per- 
haps both ways. 

Mr. Rockereiier. The panel did not get into the question of how 
this was to be done. They said these are the areas we feel should be 
dealt with, and we think the cost to deal with it should be in the neigh 
borhood of $3 billion. 
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Mr. Fioop. You did not say it in the record but you did say to this 
committee in the last hour and a half that 3 billion in round fat num- 
bers is what it should be. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. Yes; for that particular function. 

Mr. Fioop. But you told v us this $3 billion would have to come from 
reduction in some other area 

Mr. Rockereuuer. I did a make ths at statement. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so I know. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS AND REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. I do not want té » belabor this point. The 
point is there is a provision for the increase of $3 billion in various 
milit: ary items which we have discussed. The net increase is con- 
siderably less; somewhere around a billion dollars in the military 
field, because of recommended savings and reductions outside of the 
items you have stressed. 

Mr. Rockereiiter. Of course, any savings achieved through re- 
organization would reduce the increase required on a net basis. 

Mr. Forp. Primarily a reorganization saving, as I understand. 

Mr. Rockeretier. We said we felt there could be major savings 
made through reorganization, but that has not been undertaken. No 
reorganization plan yet is before the Congress. 

Mr. Forv. You feit that is where it could be made. 

Mr. Rockrreivter. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions on my right? Mr. Whitten ? 


EFFECT OF RECOMMENDED EXPENDITURES ON NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Wuirren. Of course, the report speaks for itself, and the 
weight we should give to it not only ties into the qualific ations of you 
gentlemen who are on the study, but it goes into the information which 
you had available to you. 

Mr. Rockereier. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you recognize—getting away from the report, 
but trying to evaluate it—do you recognize that one of the major things 
that will enter into our ability to last is a sound United States, strong 
economically and otherwise ? 

Mr. Rockere irr. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, the strength of the Nation at the 
time it may be tested. 

Mr. Rockere ier. Very definitely. 

Mr. Wuitren. What attention was given by your panel to whether 
or not $40 billion a year out of a $73 billion tax take is reaching 
dangerous proportions from the standpoint of maintaining a sound 
United States economy when war might come? 

Mr. Rockrretiter. There were three statements in there do not 
know the page—to the effect that (1) this country can afford the 
additional expenditures; (2) it can undertake those expenditures and 
at the same time meet the other important elements in the security 
of this country relating to health, education, and economic growth. 
The third statement. is that the whole question of the impact of this 

on our economy will be taken up in another report which will come 
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out within a month or so on the subject of the domestic economic 
and social objec tives in which growth factor of the economy and the 
question of the impact of these expenditures and others will be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Frioop. That is on page 6 of your pamphlet. 

Mr. Wurrren. You may recall the Townsend plan that advocated 
we give everybody $200 a month and through that means we would 
generate prosperity. Sitting on this committee, and with all seri- 
oushess, reading your report requesting more spending and the news 
statements on the Gaither report which advocate more spending, 
others are advocating $414 billion for producing more scientists; the 
group handling the civilian defense says we should spend $22 billion 
for defense; and there is much to indicate to me that a great segment 
of our population has reached the point that they are for the ‘Town- 
send plan in the name of defense spending. 

I have noted in your report, and all the publicity incident to it is, 
that you have advocated $3 billion more a year in defense spending. 
That has been emphasized. I read on pages 57 and 58, at the 
bottom of the page, referring to your committee, 
The best testimony it has heard indicates that the deficiencies noted above 
will require successive additions on the order of $3 billion each year for the 
next several fiscal years. This figure does not cover the necessary increases 
in mutual assistance programs and in civilian defense. 
Later, you say this 

This panel is convinced, however, that the increases in defense expenditures 


are essential 


You say, again, increases in defense expenditures. 
NEED FOR STUDY OF SPENDING OF CURRENT FUNDS 


What study did your group make of how we are spending the 
money we now have in defense and to the money on hand which will 
not even be obligated by July 1, 1958, $8 billion ? 

Mr. Rockxeretier. We finally came to the conclusion that we just 
were not competent to be able to say, under the present system, what 
was necessary and what was not, what was being efficiently handled 
and what was not. Therefore, we did not say anything. 

Mr. Wuirren. If this were in a private business and you were going 
to the boards of directors—I am getting out of my field and into yours 
now—before you recommended to that board the spending of $3 bil- 
lion more, would not the first step be to determine how much they are 
already spending and whether they are getting anything for it? Have 
you not put the cart before the horse before you go to the country 
recommending the spending of $3 billion more admittedly without 
study as to what we are getting for what we are spending / 

Mr. Rockeretter. Your question is very well posed. This, cer- 
tainly, is an area which was of great concern to the group. The only 
difference in the analogy is that this corporation, which is the Defense 
Department, is responsible for the security of the United States, which 
is threatened, Therefore, we cannot wait for certain things to do 
certain other things. We say they have to do these. Coming to your 
point, we felt, that, basic to achieving what I think you are printing 
up, here was a reorganization which would permit the kind of man- 
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agement that was necessary to achieve those objectives, and without it 
you could not achieve them. 
’ Mr. Wurrren. There are 2 or 3 ways of achieving these. I have 
been in this business quite awhile, my position as chairman of Agri- 
cultural Appropriations is different from my position on the sub- 
committee where here I am just a member. In that committee I have 
a little more voice by reason of position. In each case in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture where you have certain things that the commit- 
tee, with the approval of Congress, believes should be done we give 
them the money and say, out of that you must do these things. 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE STUDY OF DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Since you have had no chance to make this study of present opera- 
tions may I ask you specifically—I guess your answer will have to be 
no—but you are unaware that this committee investigated the pro- 
curement practices and policies of the Military Department the year 
before last. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I was not aware. 

Mr. Wuirren. Then Secretary Wilson said it made him mad and 

sad to realize that any such situation existed. Your Committee was 
unaware that according to that investigation there is a great deal of 
the most flagrant waste imaginable throughout the Department. 

Did you make any study as to the contracting that the Depart- 
ment does? The record last year will show that 10 concerns contract- 
ing with the Government rec eived $ $50 billion for 5 years of contract- 
ing and their stocks increased in value from an aver: age of $58 per 
share to $149 per share. Were you aware of that? 

Mr. Rockere._ter. No, we were not aware but I should say that our 
focus was on the defense of the United States, the security of the United 
States, and the basic elements that go to make that up. 


SAVINGS THROUGH REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Wuirren. My line of questioning, if I may pursue it, is this. 
You start off readily agreeing that maintaining the integrity of our 
economic system and the strength of our Government and people at 
the time is a major factor. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Yes. 

Mr. Wnuirren. That is right. Your report said, let us spend 
billion more. But you agree that you have not made any study of how 
we are spending. You were and are unaware of where our money 
really goes. 

Mr. Rocxeretrer. If I may answer it this way, I think we put our 
finger on the more important elements of cost or expenditure in the 
organization. I think that the items you are talking about, important 
as they are, that the larger savings and larger economies and efficien- 
cies are going to be achieved through this other approach, which is 
the structure of the Department as a whole. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Rockefeller, in your field I would not attempt 
to differ with you, but from my experience on the Appropriations 
Committee, every time something new comes up if you give them new 
money, you never get rid of any inefficiency. If every time you want 
something new done you give them new money for it, you have taken 
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out all the squeeze for getting rid of inefficiency or ending obsolescent 
contracts. That is based on 16 years’ experience. 


FLEXIBILITY IN HANDLING OF FUNDS 


Mr. Rockxeretter. I think one of the problems here brought out 
is the system of appropriation specifically to a certain item or Depart- 
ment or section or bureau with no right to transfer those funds. 

I must say frankly our conclusions were that that led to a lot of —— 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear you say that because you and I 
are two in this ec ommittee who believe that. We have the full funding 
procedure with which I differ. What you are really advocating, 
though your report does not so state, is that these things are important 
and must have attention. 

Mr. Rockere ter. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. And because you could not go into what we are 
already doing and the cost, you had to come out saying we needed 
that much more money. 


VESTED INTERESTS IN DEFENSE SPENDING 


We have followed, against my strong belief, what they call full 
funding as you have just described. One of the problems in meeting 
these new needs is vested interests. That is one of the problems in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, vested interests. That is not critical of 
the fellow with the interest. If you give all the money for a project 
that might last 10 years before you complete it, if you give it in 
advance—this is the polie: y followed—the Defense Department is then 
to contract with a particular corporation, that corporation usually 
builds a plant, it hires a world of employees, it is in a congressional 
district and in a United States Senator’s State. Can you not see that 
is one of the vestéd interests which all in the area have and these 
facts would create a serious problem in shifting your money that you 
did have however unneeded it might be to the problems that might 
arise / 

Mr. Rockrretier. We recognize that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you think it would be better if we gave a con- 
tract in this field and then paid on that contract annually in line with 
the production that year, and thus reexamine the contract annually 
that we would be less apt to continue obsolescent production than 
under the present system where we give Defense all the money in 
advance for something that may take 10 years? 

Mr. Rocxrretter. You know much more about this than I because 
you are much closer to it but right on what you are saying, the com- 
mittee felt there should be far greater flexibility in the handling of 
funds in the Defense Department. at the Secretary’s level rather than 
the specific allocation. 

It, is pointed out in this report. They went so far as to suggest 
consideration of a 2-year budget. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you again. Qne reason I think the 
Congress has gotten into this appropriating for specific items, it gives 
us on this committee a chance to keep them from closing anything in 
our district. I do not happen to have any and have not requested 
any, but specific item appropriating gives all the Congress, who are 
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representatives of the people back home, a chance to keep this or that, 
operating In their area whether it has become unsound or whether 
it is contributing to defense or not. Do you not recognize that as a 
weakness of present procedure ¢ 

ee Rockere ier. This is part of our problem of running a democ- 

y and it is a real one when amounts get this big. 

“Nir. Wuirten. Getting back to your statement that more flexibility 
will get more real defense 

Mr. Rocxeretier. If budget systems were changed rather than pro- 
curement, as such, it might be clearer for the Congress and clearer for 
the Defense Department to understand just what these moneys were 
for and then their importance and merit would be clearer. 





EXCESSIVE DEFENSE SPENDING 


Mr. Wuitren. You have made mention of somé of the problems that 
have arisen because of money, and yet I believe on page 55 you point 
out that the Air Force had so much money from 1952 and 1953 appro- 
priations that they were able to finance themselves clear on up into 
1956, and that the Army had so much money in those years it could 
finance its program from 1954 clear up into 1956. Money certainly 
had been made available through the appropriations process. 

Pursuing this further—I want this in the record, I think it should 
be considered before the country buys the headlines of your report, 
$3 billion more needed to be spent in defense. You are unaware, I am 
sure, that the Air Force in the testimony last year testified that they 
had an Operation Smoke-Out. That was a staff of officers and men 
who were studying their own records to see how much money they did 
have in how many different accounts. Then they recovered that money 
from themselves, and when they did they called it recoupment. At the 
time this bill went to the floor last year they had recovered from them- 
selves about $1,300 million. I trust they are still trying to find out how 
much money they have. 

I make this point which is tragic in my opinion. Your report, as 
fine as it is as to where we need give emphasis s, admittedly without 
any study of the waste in the departments now in procurement, in con- 
tracting, in procedures, has seen fit to sell the people on $3 billion more 
spending when you agree that you do not know and could not say how 
they are handling the money they now have. I think it is very serious. 

In that connection, I want to read this. I made a speech like this 
last week. I would not quote myself as an authority. I have studied 
and worked here and went to Russia in 1956 and spent time with our 
top people. I have done all I know to do. Compared with all these 
other experts in Congress, I have had equally as good a chance to be as 
expert. However, I quote a better authority than any of us. I would 
quote from the press this morning on Admiral Radford’s speech; it is 
headed “Wildest Spending on Defense Hit.” 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford warned the Nation last night not to “go overboard” 
in appropriating money for military defense. “I hear voices today which urge, 
as a cure-all for past economies, the expenditure of vast sums of money,” the 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said, “but the continued health of 
cur economy is just as important to our survival as the winning of the tech- 
nological race. Winning the race for weapons supremacy and wrecking our free- 
enterprise system in the process would,” he warned, “in the long run defeat us by 
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a different road—a road which Lenin hoped for when he said that capitalism 
would spend itself to death.” 

While you have a wonderful report here as to what we ought to clo, 
in my judgment you pretty much destroyed it and endangered, in 
view of present public thinking, endangered our getting to it when 
you tie with it that we need to spend $3 billion more without any 
knowledge of what we are getting for the ‘doll: ar now. 

Mr. Rocxereiter. May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. I think that the points which vou are raising 
there and which you quoted Admiral Radford on in his speech last 
night are obviously vital points. There is no question but they were 
taken into consideration by this panel. The question of inflation is 
specifically mentioned; the question of the capacity of the economy 
to keep up with the magnitude of the expe nditures which is foreseen 
for military purposes is mentioned in the report. It specifically 
states that we felt the economy can stand it and that the subsequent 
panel would go into details on all the points which vou are raising. 
So we are not unaware of those. I think that up to the present the 
danger has been that the Nation as a whole did not see clearly enough 
the magnitude—and I do not think the Nation was at fault. I do 
not think the magnitude was foreseen because I do not Sard the 
people realized fully what the Soviets were doing and the danger of 
the success they were having particularly in the scientific and missile 
field. 

Therefore I think the first thing to do is take care of our require- 
ments. I am confident with the experience you men have in this com- 
mittee and the comparable committee in the Senate that you will 
avoid the dangers of waste, of duplication, which are inherent in 
spending large amounts of money. I would say we are in a more 
favorable position than we were before. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Rockefeller, you are a much greater optimist 
about what the Congress, in the light of present public temperament, 
will do in the question of saving money than I am but your report is 
going all over the country advocating $3 billion more spending. It 
will make it next to impossible for the committee to hold down public 
spending. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you yield a moment ? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Did I understand that you do plan through future panel 
action to explore areas where reductions in Government spending 
might be made in defense ? 

Mr. Rocxereter. No. That is not correct. We have completed 
our comments on the Defense Department except as we Son t defense 
spending into the total picture of the economic capability of this 
country to carry this burden. 

Mr. Srxrs. Had you given thought to an exploration of that sort? 
I think it might be well worthwhile. 

Mr. Rockere:ter. I really do not think our group is competent to 
go into that kind of detail. What we were doing was take a broad 
perspective of the problems of the Nation and see them in their total 
and try to develop a framework of conceptual thinking within which 
we can deal with them rather than getting into details, important 
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details as they are, in total expenditures relating to efficiency, economy, 
et cetera. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to urge that you do give thought to such 
procedure. Even though it were reflected through a broad a 
it could conceivably be quite useful to the Congress and to the Nation. 

Mr. Rockerecter. You are very kind, sir. I think the most useful 
thing we could have done in this report is point to the need for the 
reorganization of the structure of the Defense Department. I think 
that was the unanimous feeling of the group that from the point of 
view of the efficiency of our defense and the economy, there is nothing 
that can be done that is more effective than that. I think it would 
lend greatly to facility in your work. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF PERSON NEL IN DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Wurrren. May I say that I would like to point this out again 
because in the consideration of this report I would like these other 
sides to be pointed out. You were unaware that the new Secretary 
of Defense was one of the first to announce the Defense Department 
had announced the hiring of 25,000 more civilian employees. You 
were unaware that since 1950 the civilian employees in the Depart- 
ment have increased from 753,000 to 1,160,000. I am sure you perhaps 
are unf: eee with the fact that we have about as many officers at the 
colonel level and above as we had during World War II when we had 
about three times as many military personnel as we have today. 

You were unaware, I am sure, that while we have given 61 topflight 
personnel supergrades that because of that they raised the grade of 
everybody in that section at a cost of $880,000 per year. You were 
unaware of any of that. 

Mr. Rockeretter. Yes. And I have no capacity to judge the mean- 
ing of those things. It may be those things are essential to the seeu- 
rity and defense of our country. Without an analysis, I would not 
know whether those things were bad or were good. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. My point is, without that knowledge 
you have recommended spending $: 5 billion more a year in your report. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. But I must make this point very carefully, that 
we did not recommend putting that on top of the present budget. We 
said $3 billion is needed for specific functions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your panel is convinced, and you set out to convince 
the country, that the increase in defense expenditure is essential— 
which you can only read as $3 billion, as the report says, and that is 
the way it went to the country through the press. 

Mr. Rocxereiier. I want to make the point that we tried to qualify 
it, tobe honest in our appraisal. 


USE OF INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION 


Mr. Wuirren. One other statement and that is on the hearing on 
which your decisions were made. We have sat here in recent days 
listening to our Intelligence Service. It appears to me we have Naval 
Intelligence, Air Intelligence, Army Intelligence, and CIA. I have 
been in foreign capitals and spent time with our embassy people, and 
in conferences with our military intelligence people. They meet and 
swap information. But it would a ippear to me that in each instance 
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each service uses its own set of figures to get what it wants out of the 
Congress instead of being tied to the composite information that they 
have all agreed on at top levels here. 

In your decisions or conclusions, did you give any attention to using 
a composite of intelligence as against having 20 witnesses, each of 
whom had an individual intelligenc ‘e report to ; give? Of course, since 
we don’t know those people, we shave no w ay to evaluate them or what 
they say. 

Mr. Rocxererier. We did not speak of it specifically in relation 
to intelligence, but we did recommend this unification of the Armed 
Forces units under unified command and rec eiving their directions 
from the Secretary of Defense through the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. He would havea unified staff. That would centralize 
both strategic planning and basic intelligence. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your report is based primarily not even on a thor- 
ough study of our own operations other than the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
section, but it is predicated on the Russian capability. From listening 
to our intelligence people in the last few days I have gained the im- 
pression that most of those decisions in many fields are based on the 
thinnest kind of substantive information, of necessity that is true. 

Trying to get at where you got your information as to what the 
Russian situation was, you start “off, “Russia has this capability.” I+ 
you accept that as being 100-percent true, it leads to one conclusion. | 
am trying to find out how much confidence we can have in your con 
clusions. As sincere as you are, we have to look back of it and see 
where you got the inform: ation. How did you do it? 

Mr. Rockeretter. From the witnesses and from the knowledge of 
the individuals who are members of the subpanel. 

Mr. Wuirren. Were those witnesses in the intelligence community 
at the top level where they were giving you a composite of our tot: ul 
information or did you pick them as individuals from various services 
where they, in my) judgment at least, come here with their own set of 
figures to justify their own appropriations / 

Mr. Rockxerenter. Both. I do not think there has been any ques 
tion of the conclusions by any group that I have beard so far as to 
the conclusions drawn in this report. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I make this concluding statement and then I] 
am through. Having heard our intelligence people for the last several 
days and having heard how thin the factual information is sometimes 
from which they must deduce the Russian situation, even though I 
went over there and spent hours with our Ambassador and others, 
I personally feel our intelligence has a very thin basis on which to 
deduce, so where in the world would you find anybody with any know]- 
edge that could take issue with you? If our intelligence people do not 
have a very strong factual basis for many of their conclusions—they 
have the best we can get—certainly nobody else could take issue be- 
cause they do not have that much. 

Mr. Rockrre.ier. Perhaps the answer to your question basically is 
this country did not evidence real concern until the two sputniks went 
up. The second sputnik was not somebody’s guess as to how they got 
it up. It was a fact, and it took a tremendous scientific capability to 
do what they did. There was a proven fact of what we are up against. 

Mr. Wuirren. One other statement. The record shows our mili- 
tary people were aware that the Russians would like to have the 
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satellite up at around the time they did. Our decision was made 
with full knowledge of that, militarily. Now your report goes out to 
stir up the people for $3 billion more in expenditure. I am sorry 
you got the cart before the horse. I again commend you for the 
other worthwhile recommendations for reor ganization and direction 
of emphasis. I regret the request for more spending without knowl- 
edge on which to base it. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Scrivner, any questions ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Rockefeller, 
[ think, perhaps, that your C ommittee does deserve a vote of thanks 
for having put in this time, and having brought out this report al- 
though, quite frankly, as a member of “this committee, having been 
on this Committee on Defense since 1946, there was little, if anything, 
new in it for me. Some of the conclusions they reach, I do not agree 
with. That is beside the point. But you have brought down and 
put in one compact report many of the facts that you say have 
appeared other places, but here it is all together and for people to 
look at. 

PRECONCEIVED OPINIONS REFLECTED IN REPORT 





Of course, your Committee—I have looked over the names and 
many of them I know, personally, and I expect if I knew the list of 
witnesses that appeared before you, I pasa know most of them— 
we must realize that members of the Committee, your panel, and the 
witnesses all have had some of their own preconceived ideas about 
various things, including reorganization. I know they have very 
strong opinions on many “things and, perhaps, some of their opinions 
are colored in this report. But the report is, to me, lacking in spe- 
cific Instances. 

TIME REQUIRED TO REACH DECISIONS 


In the first place, going to the printed report on page 34, under 
the problem of lead time, that does not quite cover it, as we under- 
stand “lead time.” We talk about lead time in the matter of pro- 
curement of weapons, et cetera. You are talking about a different 
subject, but, as I read that, you hit one point that has been with us 
for a long time and with me, particularly, namely, the amount of time 
it takes to work through a problem and get a decision. 

Mr. Rockerenter. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet I looked all through here and did not find any 
specific recommendation as to how that time could be cut. Of 
course, we know there are committees and panels and study groups 
and everything else with a large secretariat, to whom little responsibil- 
ity isgiven. They can talk and they can recommend, but they have no 
responsibility and power to decide. 

I believe if your panel had sat down and in one terse paragraph had 
said if these certain things are done, it would enable the groups to 
reach a decision, but, as I pointed out a minute ago, even in your 
panel it took some time to get the information and get your de- 
cisions and get it down in concrete form. That is human. 

Personally, I would rather see either a partial decision or maybe 
not the final, not the very best that could be conceived after a longer 
time, but some decision and get going. Decisions are the real crucial 
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point, even more so than many of the things you talk about in here. 
If you, or your panel, have an answer to it, I am looking for it 

Mr. Rockeretier. | think the panel members would echo what you 
said with great sincerity as to the need for the simplification of ‘the 
dec isionmaking processes. I think the panel came to the conelusion 
that to try to speed that up m the present structure would be very 
difficult because of this built-in rivalry and that, therefore, the best 
way to get at th’s decisionmaking process was to make the structural 
che anges, which removed- 

Mr. Scrivner. You only took a half step. You did not take the 
full step in following that by saving, “And this is the nature of 
the changes that must be made.” If you had done that, vour report 
would have been, to me, much more complete and much more valuable. 

Mr. Rockerecuter. We thought we were doing that in those 


orvan- 
ization changes 
Mr. Scrivner. You did not specify them as such. As I pointed 


out on this strategic defense and tactical commands, vou hinted at it, 
but you did not say it. Yet that is, probably, one of the things we 
must face. 

Mr. Rockereiier. If you have a chairman of the Joint Chiefs who 
is the adviser to the P resident and Secretary. he has a unified staff 
under him which is doing strategic forward planning and stat work 
for the Secretary, and then you have these unified « commands, I think 
it is going to simy ify he : structure and speed up the decisions. 

Mr. Scrivner. by eliminating certain Under Secretaries and com- 
mittees and boards? 

Mr. Roc KEFELLER. But by eliminating the forward strategic plan- 
ning in the three services, then come to the Joint Chiefs and try to 
reconcile them, and you get this whole process where there is a lot of 
the confusion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where the delay and indecision comes are less im- 
portant items. If the chips are down, these people work together 
and they make the decision and get going, but it is the peacetime 
indecision. 

Mr. Rockxereiter. I know we did not carry through beyond the 
organization. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether you had anybody before you 
as a witness who had ever participated in activities of congressional 
appropriations committees or not. I would say that, if vou did, 
I would like to know who it is, because I believe that you have made 
an unjustifiable statement or inference, perhaps, on page 58 where 
you say: 

As a result, it is natural for Congress to make reductions by percentage cuts 
across the board without the opportunity for a full examination of the effect on 
strategy and military missions. 

That is not true. 


Mr. —. I would like to supplement what Mr. Scrivner 


has 
said; that that is not correct, and anyone who will read our report, 
for example, of last year, will see. we pinpointed naan au eat did 
not make percentage cuts. Many eeare advoeate percentage cuts, 


but this committee has not dealt in that area 
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Mr. Rocxere.ter. I think that is a fair criticism of the report. 

Mr. Scrivner. We sit in here, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, and study just exactly what you say we did not 
make an examination of, the strategy and military missions. We start 
out with that. Then we analyze stack upon stack of detailed informa- 
tion of very type, shape, and description that you can possibly imagine. 
As a matter of fact, the printed portion of the hearings, which is 
only half of what we listen to every year, covers almost 10,000 pages. 
In view of that, frankly, when that was done, you took out, as far as 
my personal view is concerned, a lot of the value and validity of your 
report, because that is not factual. 

Mr. Rockeretter. It is a very fair criticism. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is not, then I am entitled to ask what other 
part of it is not factual if that is not? If there is ever any one thing 
that is done in this committee—if you were in a position where you 
could come in and sit with us for 1 day or 1 week or 1 month, you 
would know and every member of your panel would know-—and some 
of those members on your panel have appeared before this committee 
and they should know. 

Mr. Rockeretter. I accept this criticism, I think it is very valid. 
I will call it to the attention of the overall panel at their next meeting 
because I think it is a very valid criticism. 

Mr. Manon. J think you should. 


FLEXIBILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to make one more comment: Under 
the process we follow there is not rigidity as the panel seems to think. 
While there will be an item for so much for the Air Force, the Army, 
or the Navy, within that item there is very wide latitude and you 
would be surprised if you knew how many times the Department of 
Defense comes up to this committee and says, “We justified so much 
before you with regard to a certain program, but that program is 
going out, it is being modified, and we would like to transfer the funds 
to something else.” 

So there again, while the budgetary process is complex it is not 
as much of a straitjacket as this report would indicate. 

Mr. Rocxeretier. That is very constructive. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Ritey. In your panel study to provide a more efficient opera- 
tion of the Department of Defense, did you make any study of the 
policy that is presently in vogue in the Bureau of the Budget which 
practically vetoes some of the ‘decisions of the Department of Defense 
by withholding appropriations which cause restudies and reclamas 
and things of that kind and a slowing down of the program ? 

Mr. Rockereitier. They did not pinpoint specific situations as you 
are doing there. There was a feeling that the budgetary process in 
the Department and the Bureau of the Budget, the combine, was not 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Rirey. If we were to appropriate by categories, as I under- 
stand you feel would be the most efficient process, would that not give 
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the Bureau of the Budget more power than they have now, unless 
that money were made available to the Department of Defense to 
use without these budgetary restrictions ! 

Mr. RockEFELLER. L think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Rirey. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR INCREASED SPENDING 


Mr. Larrp. I think that the price tag of $3 billion which has been 
put in your report is indeed unfortunate because from the testimony 
this morning, and from your comments this morning, they would in- 
dicate you had not gone into the background of defense spending for 
the last few years. 

Mr. Rockerreviter. With regard to the existing $38 billion. 

Mr. Larrp. I think the American people were led to believe in 
reading the report you had gone over the $38 billion that was presently 
being spent and you had sort of put a stamp of approval on that and 
you were recommending an additional $3 billion. 

I would like for you to comment on your remarks in the report that 
suggest that greater flexibility of funding be brought about in 
the Defense Department. How do you contemplate bringing greater 
flexibility of funding about in the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Rockxerreiter. Of course, the whole budgetary process is closely 
tied to the organization, and if changes are going to be made, and if 
so, what changes are going to be made, it would be hard to suggest 
any changes in the actual structure of the budget procedure itself. 


FLEXIBILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Larrp. Did your panel believe that partial funding would 
bring greater flexibility ? 

Mr. Rockrre ier. I do not want to go beyond what the panel said 
because of this reason: We did not get into the details of the situa- 
tion in the panel. I think there was a feeling that greater flexibility 
was needed with the rapid changes in the whole development of 
weapons technology ;: that certain weapons might be in production 
and new ones would be developed which would mean that the ones in 
production would be obsolete and the production of them should 
be stopped or changed, or weapons us sed by the one service could be 
adopted by another. This whole thing has tremendous fluidity and 
the system is not as fluid as the development of events in terms of 
science and technology. 

Mr. Larrp. Some people have the mistaken idea that cannot be done 
under the present system used in arriving at the Defense Dep: urtme nt 
budget. 1 think in last year’s appropriation bill we very clearly 
showed changes can be made in those programs and that there is 
flexibility as far as changing a program that becomes obsolete is con- 
cerned. You do have your flexibility in funding. 

Mr. Rockerecter. But not at the Secretary of Defense level. It 
is in the three services, 

Mr. Lamp. This flexibility you are talking about is not in connec- 
tion with the appropriation procedure but rather within the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 
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Mr. Rockereiier. We recommend that the Secretary of Defense 
have control over research, development, and procurement and that 
he have the right to transfer programs from one service to another 
and that he have a right to terminate a program, appropriations, or 
transfer appropriations, as well as programs. That centralizes the 
control which most of the departments of Government now have in the 
Secretary, but which are limited in this case by statutory regulations 
to the three services, and even within the services, often between the 
bureaus, they have to come back. Along the line of questioning 
deve loped before, it does relate to this whole question of contracts to 
companies in regions and so forth, and it is a difficult problem. There 
is no question about it. A great deal of money is being spent and 
we are getting into such a magnitude we can ill afford to carry on 
expenditures which are not justified in terms of defense itself. 

Mr. Larrp. I thank you. 

Mr. Manon. I think the line of questions covered by Mr. Laird was 
very good. We would not want the impression to exist that there is 
not now a considerable latitude in the utilization of appropriations, 
or appropriated funds, for the Department of Defense. The largest 
appropriation account in the Department of Defense is in the ‘Air 
Force and it is called in the 1959 budget “Aircraft and missiles.” In 
the 1958 budget it was called “Aircraft and related procurement.” 

Now, we have been putting each year about $6 billion into this ac- 
count and it has had a total availability during the present fiscal year, 
of about $17 billion, which is a very sizable sur» Other appropriation 
accounts are smaller, but many run into the billions in the Department 
of Defense. 

Now, within the framework of this $17 billion in aircraft and re- 
lated procurement you have the B—52, the B—58, the century series 
fighters, the tankers, and you have every form of missile that is pro- 
duced by the Air Force. Within the latitude of this vast sum there 
is great resiliency and room for maneuver. In other words, if the 
Air Force comes to us and gets a half billion dollars for B—52’s, the 
Air Force can later come back and say, “We have changed our minds.” 
That does not take any action by the Congress. Officials can say, 
“We have changed our minds about that; we want only a third of the 
money spent for the B-52’s and we want to put a lot more on the 
Thor production. We think that we have something here in another 
missile and we want to put something in that and we do not want any 
of the fighters that we told you about. We want another one recently 
developed that we think offers more promise.” 

My point is fue people in the Department of Defense are not in 
a straitjacket, by any means. It is true that we are not approaching 
in the present appropriation structure a system whereby we would 
appropriate $40 billion for the Secretary of Defense and say, “Use this 
money as you like.” It would sort of erase us off the board, so to 
spe ak, and the Constitution gives us the responsibility of raising and 
equipping armies and of appropriating funds in support of our Mili- 
tary Establishment. We do not insist upon writing the ticket, but we 
insist on knowing what the ticket is, and after we have been told what 
the ticket is we say, “All right, we will approve the funds under cer- 
tain circumstances,” which brings our own will into play with respect 
to how the funds will be used. I would regret to see the time come 
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when we. would merely appropriate for the Secretary of Defense 
$40 billion and say to him, then, that he should use it as he thought 
best for the defense of the country. That is a whale of a lot of money. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN SERVICES 


Mr. Rocxeretuer. I do not think there was any intent at all of that. 
I think perhaps the best way to describe it would be to visualize the 
Secretary of Defense having the same kind of flexibility to your group 
here that the Air Force has. In other words, the funds which you 
described for the Air Force item within which they can come back 
and say that they would like to shift from this plane to that. That 
would not be true if somebody wanted to have greater Army ground 
support. You could not take the money from the Air Force funds 
and transfer it to the Army. 

Mr. Manon. You would have an atomic war in the Pentagon and in 
Congress overnight, or sooner, if you undertook to do anything of 
that kind because the present organizational setup is such that it 
leads to a rivalry and a jealousy which would not permit the Congress 
to do that sort of thing. 

Mr. RockEretter. When you say flexibility within the three serv- 
ices, yes, but between the three services, no. Perhaps tremendous 
amounts of money are being spent in one service for functions which 
are justifiable in terms of that ser vice, but when seen in respect to the 
other two services, could be spent much more effectively over here 
in another service. It is that kind of a problem we were reaching 
for in this picture. I think that is where the savings are going to 
come. 

Mr. Manon. I agree there is a point there and that somebody in 
the Department of Defense ought to be able to make these objective 
decisions. Now everybody is fighting for his slice of the pie. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If Mr. Rockefeller and his panel would go back and 
read the hearings where they came in and said that they w ranted to use 
some of the $9 billion carryover in Army procurement in something 

else, you would see. 

Mr. Rockere tier. You are exactly right. With the magnitude of 
this defense expenditure the Committee felt these were the kinds of 
things today that have to be reexamined in terms of efficiency and 
effectiveness of the military operation, and the present system does 
not lend itself to this kind of three-service independent operation. 
It is not independent, but it does come up to the Joint Chiefs, and 
each one of them perforce has to represent his own position and they 
try to come to an agreement. If they cannot, if there is a split de- 
cision, it goes to the Secretary of Defense. By that time positions are 
frozen and he has to make decisions with his advisers all being parti- 
sans in the advice. 

Mr. Manon. That is the trouble. The trouble with the present 
system is this committee does not have an objective reservoir of 
opinion in the Pentagon or in Government, and neither does the 
President or the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rockrretter. That is what I was going to add, we do not 
think they do either, and we do not think the country can afford 
that today. 
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All of these things in terms of the budget and efficiency and purchas- 
ing and so forth we felt were secondary in trying to answer until the 
structural question was clarified. 

Mr. Manon. That is so. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Now, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Thomas, a member of this committee, 
handles the subcommittee that has to do with civil defense. Before 
he left the committee a few minutes ago he made some inquiries as to 
whether or not civil defense would be discussed. He is interested in 
knowing something of the progress being made in that field and 
whether or not you think we have come to some sort of a reliable 
program for civil defense that we can put our money in. You might 
comment on that. 

Mr. Rocxere.ier. The panel felt we had come to a point where 
civil defense was increasingly an important part of the strategic 
military consideration of the country and as the Soviet Union and 
ourselves came to a point of closer capability, equality and capability 
of destruction, it might well be that the ability to protect a major part 
of the civilian population of this country would be a deterrent to 
attack because it would prevent the enemy from breaking the will 
to resist. If the enemy feels that they cannot break the will of 
this country to resist—even though they are able to attack—then that 
would be a deterrent to an attack and an important element for the 
preservation of the peace. 

Mr. Manon. You have a number of good paragraphs in your report 
in regard to that matter and we will insert them in the record at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


1X. Crvit DEFENSE 


There are few problems of the atomic age with which the United States has 
had greater difficulty in coming to grips than civil defense. Because of our 
historic invulnerability to direct military attack, we have treated civil defense as 
a minor adjunct to our overall strategy both in terms of planning and in the 
resources allocated to it. 

The full civil-defense problem is well beyond the scope of this report and has 
been the subject of a special study in the Government. The technical possibilities 
of defending our cities and homes, the costs, the impact on our national psychol- 
ogy and ways of working and living present a complex of considerations deserving 
detailed and separate examination. Nevertheless, the connection between civil 
defense and the other elements of our national security requires a general evalu- 
ation of the subject. 

If relations with the Soviet bloc ever reach the showdown stage, the edge of 
difference, which may be very fine, may well depend on the strength of the com- 
peting wills. This in turn is likely to reflect the relative vulnerabilities. It is 
an oppressive thought that such circumstances might in fact occur, but it would 
be irresponsible to suggest that they are impossible. Courage in crisis, if it 
is to be effective and continuing, must rest on confidence and hope. 

Deterrence, in short, depends on a combination of power and will. The factor 
of power requires a retaliatory capability sufficient to overcome any enemy 
defense, and as invulnerable as possible to surprise attack. The factor of will 
may hinge importantly on a reasonable combination of active and passive defense 
measures. An enemy who felt confident that he could disrupt and disorganize 
our society while preserving the substance of his own might be tempted to launch 
an all-out blow. Conversely the ability to afford reasonable protection to our 
population may enable us to act with firmness and resolution in times of crisis. 
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In the age of the ballistic missile the known capability of a society to withstand 
attack will become an increasingly important deterent. 

Civil defense will not be easy, and it can never be complete. Protecting 
against massively destructive weapons is an enormous problem. A 20-megaton 
thermonuclear weapon, which is by no means the largest available, with a radius 
of surface destruction by blast and heat of between 5 to 8 miles, will inevitably 
have devastating consequences. 

Difficulty does not mean impotence, however. While it may be impossible to 
protect the population against the blast and heat of an atomic explosion, pro- 
tection against radioactive fallout and other contamination appears to be much 
more feasible. Equally importnt is increased understanding on the part of our 
people about the effects of modern weapons. This will enable us to respond 
with discipline and effectiveness to a surprise attack and it will discourage such 
Aa move because an aggressor would no longer be able to gamble that a sudden 
attack might disorganize our society. 

It is possible to state certain general principles in relation to the development 
of any civil defense program : 

1. Civil defense must be considered as part of the overall United States 
strategic posture. It must be faced forthrightly. It should be part of our de- 
fense planning and included in our overall strategie plans. Cadres charged with 
supervising civil defense activities, both in possible pre-attack and the post- 
attack phase, must be developed and trained immediately. The expense involved 
should be in addition to existing military outlays. 

2. The American people need to be told more clearly the dimensions of the 
damage that would be inflicted on us by a sudden attack and about the measures 
to reduce its effects. Any civil defense program must have as a prerequisite a 
program of public information supported by the Federal Government and car- 
ried through at all levels. 

3. A civil defense program should he integrated with the construction program 
needed for the normal development of our expanding population and economy. 

An effective civil defense program can be separated into three stages: 

1. To »rovide warning, where possible, and information ahout radiological 
Tevels.—This requires an attackproof radiation-level monitoring system and 
an attackproof radionet to broadcast instructions during and after an 
attack. 

2. Protection against fallout.—It has been estimated that half of the 
easualties of a large-scale atomic attack or between 25-35 million might 
result from radioactive fallout. A fallout shelter program could prevent 
such a calamity by reducing casnalties substantially. 

3. Protection against atomic blast and heat—This is a major problem 
particularly in our big urban concentrations. This panel has heard testi- 
mony about the utility of deep shelters. The subject is of such complexity, 
however, and the costs are so very large that this report cannot go further 
than to commend such a program for careful study. If inded it proves 
feasible, it will add greatly to our security as a nation. 

The major difficulty with civil defense has been our failure to treat it as an 
intecral part of onr defense planning. The first step will have to be to construct 
an attack-nroof radio net, and to begin on a program of fallout shelters. Fallout 
shelters are more feasible than blast shelters, because they are easier to con- 
struct and because the population does not need to enter them until after an 
enemy attack has, in fact, occurred. Thus, in most areas, a warning time of 
45 minutes could be counted on. The shelter program should be earried out with 
a maximum degree of cooperation with local and State authorities. 

In addition to the protection of the population against fallout, provision should 
be made for the postattack period. It will be highly important to plan on centers 
of administration and government. Stockpiling food supplies and industrial re- 
serves in safe places will prevent famine and enable the early resumption of 
economic activity. At the same time, a continuation of organized activity will 
be aided by the greatest possible derree of dispersal of industry. It would be too 
costly to disperse existing industrial installations, but tax incentives could be 
provided for the location of new facilities away from main concentrations. 

While engaging in a civil defense at home, we must he prepared to assist our 
allies in similar efforts. Nothing would demonstrate hetter our basic concern 
for the security of our allies than a readiness to cooperate in the protection of 
their populations. 

The main feature to note with respect to civil defense is that it is overdue. It 
does not make sense for the free world to engage in a major military effort with- 
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out at the same time protecting its most important resource, its civilian 
population. 

Mr. Manon. I wish that you would insert in the record at this point 
any new suggestions that have been finalized as to the type of shelter, 
if any, that could be recommended as a practical solution to our 
problem. 

Mr. Rocxere.ier. There is no additional information available at 
this time. 

Mr. Norretu. I appreciate the contribution that you, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and your committee have made. I have not asked any ques- 
tions. That does not indicate that I am not completely in agreement 
with what you have said. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Manion, This has been a most stimulating day. Your discus- 
sion has been very, very interesting, and very, very helpful to the com- 
mittee. I want to commend you for your work in this ee 
important field and your willingness to come down from New York 
to talk to us. 

I thank you very much. Unfortunately, limitations on Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s time make it impossible to go into all points of the report 


today. We will be able to discuss these points with other witnesses 


at other times and will insert those portions of the report that have 
not been included previously in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


VII. ALLIANCES AND THE ROLE OF ForRcE 


Within the framework of articles 51 and 52 of the United Nations Charter, the 
United States has, since the end of World War II, entered into a wide variety of 
mutual assistance agreements with other states. These range from the sweeping 
multilateral defense arrangements of the Rio Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance to 
a number of bilateral agreements with individual nations. Our Armed Forces 
overseas are reminders of our determination to carry out these commitments. 


THE BASIS OF THE FREE-WORLD SYSTEM OF ALLIANCES 


Strategically, the system of alliances in which the United States participates is 
invaluable in the overall world balance of power. Overseas bases provide ad- 
vanced observation and warning posts against possible Soviet aggression. They 
bring the retaliatory forces closer to possible targets, thus adding to the deterrent 
by making the counterblow more certain. The advent of missiles will not reduce 
the importance of alliances. To be sure, missiles will increase the vulnerability 
of all free-world nations. On the other hand, intermediate and short-range 
missiles can reach almost all of the U. S. S. R. from present free-world territory. 
The geographic relationship is such that intermediate-range missiles in the hands 
of our allies or on their territory have a ay Signific ance similar to that of 
intercontinental missiles in the hands of the U. S. R. And the shorter range 
the missile, the more mobile its launching site oe therefore, the less vulnerable 
it is to Soviet surprise attack. 

The significance of alliances has been further increased by the growth of the 
Soviet nuclear stockpile. As long as the United States possessed an atomic 
monopoly, the chief significance of alliances was in providing advance notice of 
the American intention to resist a Soviet move against countries covered by 
security arrangements. At the same time, as long as the chief deterrent to Soviet 
aggression was the United States predominance in retaliatory power, there was 
an understandable reluctance on the part of our allies to make a major military 
effort. As long as it was believed that the issue of a war would be decided else- 
where, few of our allies saw much significance in making a large military con- 
tribution. The reliance on an all-out strategy tended to run counter to our desires 
for building common strength. 

But, with the growth of the Soviet nuclear stockpile and the means to deliver 
it, all members of the alliance have an equal interest in removing any Soviet 
illusion that it might use its capability for all-out war as a shield behind which to 
expand by more limited means. They also share an interest to keep any war that 
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does break out to the smallest proportions. This is possible only to the extent 
that local resistance is feasible. Alliance arrangements can provide local forces 
to deter or check aggression. They can strengthen the local will to resist, because 
they guarantee that a threatened country would not stand alone. The efficacy of 
the alliances in which we participate may not only determine the issue of a war; 
they are good insurance against such wars breaking out in the first place. 


ALLIANCES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations remains the greatest symbol of man’s hope for peace and 
the most comprehensive organization working toward it. It has proved its ability 
to act in a number of situations from Korea to Suez. It is an indispensable forum 
for expressing the hopes of humanity and an effective institution for pursuing 
agreed ends. 

Still, it would be idle to pretend that under present circumstances the United 
Nations can replace the regional alliances the need for which was foreseen in 
the charter. The Soviet veto in the Security Council prevents effective action by 
that body in all situations where Communist powers are parties to the dispute. 
And these are precisely the cases which present the gravest threat to the security 
of the world. Moreover, many other dangers may see the United Nations para- 
lyzed either by Communist intransigence or by disputes among U. N. members 
extraneous to the issues actually at stake. Thus, while we should strive to resist 
aggression through the widest possible expression of the consensus of humanity, 
we cannot permit the world to be dominated by hostile totalitarian nations simply 
because these have been able to hamstring the machinery of the United Nations, 
Until United Nations action is taken, we should try to act in concert with the 
widest grouping of nations attainable as provided by article 51 of charter. The 
system of free-world alliances thus is not an alternative to the United Nations but 
its complement; it is the only means for collective security where the processes 
of the United Nations may be blocked or its action rendered ineffective. 


PRESSURE ON THE ALLIANCE SYSTEM 


To assert that alliances are important does not imply that all is well with them. 
On the contrary it is essential that we recognize three sets of forces tending to 
weaken our system of alliances: the fear of Communist military power, the 
ambiguity of Communist tactics of aggression, and the lack of a strategic con- 
cept offering reasonable prospects of protection to our allies. 

Our allies are faced with a situation in which, at one and the same time, the 
danger of war seems less imminent and the fear of the consequences of war grows 
greater. In Europe and in Asia, the Communist bloc is steadily improving its 
military capabilities, including nuclear weapons and delivery systems. Against 
the threat of nuclear attack, many of our allies have little defense of their own. 
The concern—assiduously fostered by the U. S. S. R.—that the use of even the 
smallest atomic weapon would involve enormous destruction may weaken the 
will to resist of many allies, in and out of NATO. 

A correlative force contributing to the reluctance of many countries to make 
a substantial military effort is the growing cost and complexity of modern 
weapons. This imposes a heavy burden on frail economies and it requires skills 
and facilities which some of our allies do not have. The attainment of a capability 
to deter or check local aggression is made much more difficult. In many cases, 
the ability to resist locally is actually decreasing, while the need for it has become 
greater than ever. 

Aggravating the other pressures on our alliance arrangements is the concept of 
aggression which underlies them. Existing treaties essentially are concerned 
with open attack by armed regular troops, and do not cover a whole range of 
Communist aggressive techniques, from economic strangulation to slow take- 
overs by Communist-guided and Communist-armed fifth columns. As a result, 
the Communist bloc has learned that if it keeps its challenges sufficiently 
ambiguous and below the level of intensity which the non-Communist world 
considers to warrant major military measures, we and our allies may prove 
unable or unwilling to take effective action. Korea, Indochina, and the Middle 
East deserve close study with this problem in mind. Confronted by an ambiguous 
threat, even a group of nations whose interests are very similar often find it 
exceedingly difficult to achieve an effective concerted response. 


ALLIANCE STRATEGY 


One of the major problems faced by our alliance policy is to devise a military 
strategy equally meaningful both to us and to our allies. In view of its manifold 
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commitments, the United States has been understandably reluctant to commit 
itself to defend specific allied territories locally. Instead, we have largely relied 
on our retaliatory force, supplemented by mobile sea and tactical air power, to 
deter aggression of all kinds. While the allies of the United States have joined 
together on that basis, none has ever given up the strong desire to see its own 
homelands protected from invasion or devastation. 

This difference of viewpoints has meant that, with the partial exception of 
NATO, the alliances in which we participate are not based on a military strategy 
equally congenial to all partners. The lack of an agreed strategy has resulted 
in weaknesses, indecisions and contradictions at all levels of our security ar- 
rangements. It has led to endless difficulties in formulating and implementing 
United States base agreements and military-aid programs. There have been 
disagreements concerning military requirements and programs. And there has 
been a reluctance on the part of our allies to make or to meet specific force com- 
mitments, partly because the function those forces would perform has been so 
vague. Moreover our strategy is largely atomic, those of our allies generally 
nonatomic, except those of Great Britain. Thus, as nuclear weapons and delivery 
systems play an ever greater role, present allied forces will become less capable 
of making major military contributions to other than internal security missions. 

The United States must therefore make a concerted effort, together with its 
allies, to develop and implement plans which meet the joint security require- 
ments of all partners. If allied forces are to be capable of acting in concert 
with United States forces, we will have to assist in their transformation and 
development. This does not mean that all allied elements must inevitably be 
equipped along the lines of comparable United States units. To the maximum 
degree possible both the types and levels of equipment should be adapted to 
the particular security requirements of our allies. But we must establish a 
measure of harmony between the tactical doctrine of our allies and our own 
and equip the respective forces accordingly. 

The free world is faced with a major task of strengthening and reequipping 
its forces at a time when both rapidly changing technology and, in many 
parts of the world, decreasing popular support for military programs combine 
to make the job extremely costly and difficult. It is probable that the United 
States will have to provide—either directly or indirectly—substantial quanti- 
ties of equipment needed by our allies, or else see their political stability de- 
cline along with their military strength. Increased consultation will be of 
great significance in removing the sense of impotence of many of our allies 
produced by unfamiliarity with modern military technology and by a feeling 
of being left out from decisions which affect their fate. 

The proposed military measures are by no means the sole means of main- 
taining the vitality of the system of free world alliances. They must be sup- 
plemented by positive programs for political cohesiveness, for economic and 
technical cooperation, and by other measures discussed more fully by various 
groups of the overall study project of which this panel is but one part. 


VIII. Tue Specrat CAse or NATO 
INTRODUCTION 


Of the alliance systems in which we participate, the two most important 
are the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. NATO is militarily the most highly developed of our 
multiple alliances. It covers an area of great cultural and economic significance 
to both East and West. As in the case of our Western Hemisphere allies, it 
embraces nations with whom we share a common spiritual and cultural heritage. 

In order to appreciate the military importance of NATO we need only to con- 
template our situation were Western Europe in Soviet hands. The Communist 
bloc would then have an industrial potential at least equal to our own. It 
would lie astride the world’s main communications lines. It would flank and 
engulf the Middle East. It would be able to manipulate the manpower, factories, 
and cultural prestige of Europe to dominate Africa and infiltrate South America. 


THE WEAKNESS OF NATO 


Western Europe is deeply affected by the revolutionary changes taking place 
all over the world. Its position in world affairs has been altered by the emer- 
gence into nationhood of many of its former colonial possessions in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa. At the same time, for a variety of reasons, the sense 
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of urgency on which NATO was founded has declined and a number of rivalries 
and irritations between NATO members have been revived. The dispute over 
Cyprus was permitted to fester to the detriment of NATO; France has with- 
drawn most of her NATO units for action in North Africa. The Anglo-French 
adventure in Egypt and our reaction to it weakened NATO ties while the British 
white paper on defense for 1957, the issuance of which was hastened by the debacle 
at Suez, foreshadows sharp reductions of British military power on the Continent. 

Sentiment toward neutralism, or at least toward a more passive adherence 
to the alliance, has been growing in some NATO countries. Many factors con- 
tribute to this psychological retreat from a nuclear reality in which they have 
no part, including the relative weakness of our NATO partners as compared to 
the Soviet Union and the United States. But perhaps the most pervasive reason 
is the reaction to the consequences of nuclear warfare. This anxiety has two 
aspects: on the one hand, Europeans recoil from the damage and destruction 
they believe would result from the use of any sort of atomic weapons; on the 
other, they are beginning to question whether the growing Soviet nuclear stockpile 
will not make the United States reluctant to risk devastation of the American 
mainland in order to protect Europe. 

Nevertheless, whatever the disagreements within NATO, the U. 8. S. R. has 
demonstrated the significance it attaches to NATO by its incessant efforts to 
disrupt it. The disagreements indicate, however, that in order to continue 
to play a major role in the production of the free world, NATO will have to be 
adapted to the new conditions created by an evolving technology. It will have 
to find new means of political and economic collaboration and a new expression 
for its military strategy. 


NATO STRATEGY 


Since 1954, NATO planning has been based on the assumption that in any 
major war NATO forces would use nuclear weapons from the outset. Accord- 
ingly, NATO strategy calls for the maintenance of two components: a shield of 
local tactical forces and a sword of nuclear retaliatory force. The shield com- 
ponent of NATO has a double purpose: it provides sufficient tactical forces in 
Western Europe to discourage or contain local aggression, and its presence 
notifies any possible antagonist that aggression with which these forces might 
not be able to cope, would trigger the second component of NATO strategy, the 
sword of strategic striking forces carrying nuclear weapons. 

However, three factors have served to cast serious doubts upon this strategy: 

The first is the Soviet development of a large-scale zir-atomic capability. 
This has led to speculation that the “sword” of NATO—the strategic air forces 
of the United States and the United Kingdom—may not be unsheathed in the 
event of Soviet aggression on Europe for fear of a devastating attack on the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

The second factor is that recent trends in United States military policy, and 
perhaps even more in British military policy, have done much to discredit the 
NATO effort to build forces capable of resisting locally. Both countries have 
emphasized the massive deterrent rather than the shield force. Thus our Euro- 
pean allies are placed in a position where they feel they can no longer rely on 
the retaliatory force to deter every form of war while that element of power is 
being stressed at the apparent expense of forces needed for their local defense. 
This is compounded by the fact that the retaliatory forces are not under NATO 
command, that of the tactical forces only the British and the Americans pos- 
sess nuclear weapons, and that the opposing Soviet forces are daily increasing 
their capabilities to wage both strategic and tactical nuclear warfare. Under 
these circumstances many Europeans may well regard aggression as posing 
solely a choice between occupation and destruction. 

A third factor making for instability is the reverse of the above: a tendency 
on the part of some NATO allies to seek to escape their dilemmas by a policy 
of disengagement and neutralism. There is an understandable temptation to 
depend for deterrence on the military effort of a stronger power and to rely for 
protection on a war fought elsewhere. The strategic striking forces in the ex- 
clusive possession of the United States and the United Kingdom tend to produce 
a feeling of impotence inhibiting a major effort. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS WITH RESPECT TO NATO 


The problem of NATO is, therefore, one of will as much as of power. All part- 
ners must realize that henceforth security can be enhanced only by a sharing of 
risks and capabilities. And they should all be placed into a position where they 
are able to contribute responsibly to their own security. 

To be sure, the ultimate answers to the problems of NATO may be found in 
the realm of policy and not of strategy. NATO, to survive, must generate a 
common sense of political, economic, and social purposes. Many of the difficul- 
ties of NATO are aspects of East-West relations in general; others are produced 
by situations outside of NATO area proper. Subpanel I is dealing with the 
political problem at greater length, and subpanel III with the economic and 
social factors. Nevertheless, an alliance designed to provide protection against 
aggression can survive only if it is able to develop a common military strategy 
in which all partners can play a role. If it cannot adapt itself to new condi- 
tions, it must, of necessity, become sterile. 

Fortunately, there are two factors which seem to offer possibilities for a via- 
ble common strategy. The first of these is the disaffection in the Soviet bloc, 
so vividly illustrated in the cases of Hungary and Poland. This reduces the 
combat value of satellite forces and makes even more precarious the already 
tenuous line of communications between the Soviet forces in central Europe and 
their home base. 

The second, and more important, is the availability in quantity of tactical 
nuclear weapons. The battlefield advantage accruing to tactical defensive 
forces, through preparation of positions, prior determination of target areas, 
and stockpiling of both nuclear and conventional munitions, offers hope that 
even relatively small but highly trained NATO forces could hurl back a local 
attack and blunt major aggression. It is, perhaps, too early to say that this 
is possible; it is crucial that we reexamine our present concept of the capabili- 
ties required to defend Western Europe in addition to the threat of strategic 
retaliation on the U. 8.8. R. 

Thus, a prime element in the new strategy must be a significant strengthening 
of the NATO shield forces. The ability to resist local incursions will remove one 
temptation to aggression. The knowledge that an attack will meet with sub- 
stantial local resistance provides an additional deterrent to Soviet encroachments. 
The United States must pursue with conviction this task of strengthening the 
shield forces, for it is equally in our interest to see that a conflict arising in 
Europe, either by design or by miscalculation, does not, inevitably, result in all- 
out war. But, however earnest our effort to strengthen the shield forces, it 
will be unavailing unless our allies are prepared to make a substantially greater 
contribution, both in forces and in the spirit with which they approach the com- 
mon task of defense. 

A corollary of this central problem of establishing an adequate NATO shield 
is to provide within Europe—controlled by Europeans—an atomic and missile 
capability that will substantially reduce Europe’s dependence on United States 
and British strategic airpower. This is necessary to restore the declining power 
position of NATO vis-a-vis the U. 8S. S. R., and to give reality to the European 
sense of participation, which is a basic ingredient of the will to resist. 

A strong NATO shield is all the more important because one of the purposes 
of the growing Soviet naval threat is undoubtedly to bring about a situation 
where the Soviet Union may be able to disrupt sea communications between us 
and our NATO allies by submarines and by mining European harbors. In such 
a situation, the willingness to resist a simultaneous Soviet invasion will depend 
importantly on the forces available in Europe and under NATO control. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


To accomplish these objectives will require the following of the United States: 
First of all, we must pool with our allies scientific and technical information 
and assist in mobilizing the research and development capability of NATO both 
in the civilian and the military field. The history of science suggests that such 
pooling would in the long run be of special importance to the United States 
which throughout its history has drawn heavily on the intellectual resources of 
Europe. 

Second, we must strive for a true military interdependence which closely ties 
together the United States and other NATO powers. 
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Thirdly, we must acknowledge the necessity for maintaining in Europe for an 
indefinite period a strong contribution to the shield forces. 

Finally, we must provide those of our allies that desire them with nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems, as well as with some of the other complex equip- 
ment of modern war. A step in the direction of these objectives was taken at 
the NATO Council meeting in December 1957. 

It would be unrealistic to say that such policies will be either cheap or without 
risk. But the cost and risk of being without them would be greater still. A 
strong, self-reliant Europe must always be a major American concern. Such a 
Europe, continuing along its present path toward greater unity, is a major 
force for peace and can play an ever greater role in the future evolution of 
free society. 


X. INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS AND THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
ARMS AND THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE 


The destructiveness of modern weapons has focused the hopes of mankind as 
never before on the attainment of a stable peace. Considerable attention has 
been paid to the effort of reducing tensions through the reduction and control of 
armaments. ‘ 

This panel, as ali Americans, considers the achievement of a peaceful world 
the primary challenge before mankind. The United States disarmed unilaterally 
and drastically immediately after World War II; it refused to take advantage of 
its atomic monopoly; it acted patiently and moderately in the face of constant 
Soviet provocation. Even after the Greek civil war, the Berlin blockade, and the 
Korean war had caused us to undertake a substantial rearmament program, we 
have responded to every seeming relaxation of tension by reducing our Military 
Establishment, sometimes even below the point of safety. In fact, many of the 
difficulties described in this report are due to this tendency. 

The desirability of easing international tensions therefore does not require 
argument. It would be highly irresponsible, however, to raise hopes which can- 
not be fulfilled or to hold out prospects which on closer examination prove to 
increase our peril. However dangerous the multiplying armaments, the illusion 
of security brought about by a spurious agreement to disarm would be a poor 
substitute for vigilance based on strength. 

Genuine, enforceable, inspected reduction of arms is an objective on which all 
Americans are agreed. Yet we must realize that of all the outstanding issues, 
disarmament is the most difficult problem to settle directly. There are many 
other problems such as German unification or Soviet subversive activities in the 
Middle East which, if resolved, would greatly ease tensions and thus almost auto- 
matically bring about a reduction of arms. We will make disarmament negotia- 
tions more realistic if we face their inherent difficulty frankly and if we are not 
seduced by Soviet slogans which in the past have used these negotiations as a 
means to disarm their intended victims. 

The nature of disarmament must be understood if peace and not slavery is to 
result from efforts to attain it. It has several meanings, all of which hide great 
complexities: the reduction of forces, the control of arms, the prevention of 
surprise attack and the end of bomb testing. Hach will be considered in turn. 


THE REDUCTION AND CONTROL OF ARMS 


Reduction of forces is bound to be difficult to negotiate because it seeks to com- 
pare unlike quantities. What for example is the relation between the United 
States Strategic Air Command and the ability of Soviet ground forces to overrun 
nearby countries? How does one compare an aircraft carrier to an armored 
division? If the United States disbanded its Strategic Air Command, it would 
take a decade at least to reconstitute. The Soviet Union can demobilize parts of 
its vast army and still retain the ability to reassemble it from reserve compo- 
nents at very short notice. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union is not likely to accent a reduction of forces which 
curtailed its ability to control the satellites and to play a major role in areas 
like the Middle East. But forces sufficient to accomplish these tasks are also 
sufficient to imperil all the powers on the Soviet borders. A reduction of forces 
which leaves unimpaired the Soviet abolity to overrun its neighbors will not 
diminish the basic security problem of the non-Soviet world. 

A reduction of armaments is not meaningful unless it contains safeguards 
against violations of the agreement. But effective control has been complicated 
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by the increasingly rapid advance of technology. Scientific research and develop- 
ment can decide the armament race. Hence no reduction in standing forces, 
however scrupulously carried out, can protect a nation against a technological 
development which drastically changes the strategic balance. The fact that so 
much of the armaments race occurs in laboratories makes control and inspection 
more and more complex. It is difficult to find something when one does not 
know what it is one is looking for. 

Many control schemes which would have been effective had they been accepted 
at the beginning of a given scientific development become meaningless when 
that range of technology is fully developed. Thus acceptance by the Soviet 
‘(inion of the United States Baruch-Lilienthal plan of 1946 which proposed 
the control and inspection of the production of fissionable material might have 
practically eliminated the possibility of nuclear war. In the meantime so much 
fissionable material has been produced and it is so easily hidden that no control 
scheme could completely guarantee against a violation. And the spread of 
fissionable materials through the peaceful uses of nuclear energy will compli- 
cate the problem even further. 


THE PROBLEM OF SURPRISE ATTACK 


Because a controlled and verifiable reduction in forces has proved so com- 
plicated, a major emphasis of disarmament efforts has turned to the prevention 
of surprise attack. It is often argued that an inspection system which reduced 
the danger of surprise attack also would remove some of the urgent strains 
from international relationships. 

There is no doubt that the danger of surprise attack contributes to the ten- 
sions of the nuclear age. But with evolving technology it is questionable 
whether aerial inspection will significantly reduce the element of surprise. 
The high state of readiness required of strategic striking forces means that they 
need no noticeable mobilization to launch their blow. As the speed of planes 
increases, warning times will be progressively reduced. And in the age of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, which is close upon us, the maximum warning 
time afforded by even a perfect inspection system will be half an hour, the 
period of time the missile will be in transit. Under such circumstances, even 
a foolproof inspection system will tell largely what is already known: that the 
opponent possesses the capability to launch a devastating attack on very short 
notice and with a minimum of warning. 

sut if aerial inspection can no longer protect against surprise attack, it can 
reveal an almost equally grave threat from hidden installations. Even a partial 
inspection system, operated by the U. N., would protect the world to a degree 
from hidden military capabilities. But more than this is unlikely from aerial 
inspection. Much as we would like to be more optimistic, we cannot see how 
present vigilance could be reduced or insecurity be removed, by any aerial inspec- 
tion system now in prospect. 


THE PROBLEM OF WAR LIMITATION 


This study has considered various suggestions for preventing the catastrophe 
of an all-out war caused by miscalculation or through the spreading of small 
wars. It seems doubtful that ground rules for the conduct of limited war could 
be established by mutual agreement, since in order to undermine the will to 
resist, the Soviet Union has every interest in painting the consequences of 
resistance in the direst terms. Nevertheless, it would seem wise for the United 
States to include on the agenda of disarmament negotiations concrete proposals 
to limit such wars as may be forced on us to the smallest necessary dimensions. 
Even should the Soviet Union reject our proposals, they would serve to clarify 
our intentions and make less likely a war caused by miscalculation. Even a 
unilateral declaration which gave an indication of some of the steps we propose 
to follow to achieve the goal of reducing noncombatant casualties, such as a 
decision to use only weapons without substantial fallout effects, would give an 
opponent a strong incentive to follow suit. 

The value of unilateral declarations is proved by the experience of World 
War II. Neither the Soviet Union nor Japan had ratified the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1929 with respect to the treatment of war prisoners. Yet on June 27, 
1941, the U. S. S. R. informed the International Committee of the Red Cross 
of its decision to adhere to the convention and within a week of the outbreak of 
the war Japan announced that it would abide by the prisoners-of-war conven- 
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tion. Though violations undoubtedly occurred, this indicates that both countries 
saw an advantage in projecting themselves before the world as subscribers to 
rules of war. Clear United States declarations, firmly adhered to, might pro- 
vide a similar framework for mitigating the consequences of modern war. 


THE ISSUE OF TESTING 


Despite the vital importance of nuclear weapons to our survival, it would be 
irresponsible to be blind to the hazards inherent in their use. An indiscriminate 
and all-out use of existing nuclear stockpiles would bring about an extremely 
serious level of radiation on the entire planet. 

The growth of nuclear stockpiles on both sides has been aptly described as 
the “balance of terror.” It is a condition which some have incorrectly inter- 
preted as a static, unchanging, nuclear “stalemate” or “standoff.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Nuclear deterrence is immensely complicated, since each new scientific ad- 
vance, if applied by one side and not the other, is capable of overturning the 
strategic equation. In a dynamic situation, we must continually strive to 
improve our technological position lest an accumulation of advances by an 
aggressor ultimately confront us with overwhelming strength. It is this situa- 
tion which should cause us to be extremely wary about ending nuclear weapons 
testing. 

It has been proposed to start disarmament by an agreement to stop tests of 
nuclear weapons. It has been claimed that such a ban would be self-policing. 
Nuclear tests are said to be a hazard to the health of all people and of genera- 
tions yet unborn; and they are represented as leading to ever more horrible 
weapons. 

Unfortunately a nuclear test is easily recorded or monitored only if no serious 
attempt is made to keep it secret. If a nation wants to hide its tests, observa- 
tion will become very complicated and uncertain. To be sure, secret tests 
require considerable effort. But the Soviet Union has never spared resources 
in order to secure a military advantage. On the other hand, our history and 
our free society make it certain that we will respect the international obligations 
which we undertake. 

As to the medical danger, there is much evidence to indicate that past tests 
have had a much smaller effect on public health than other biological effects to 
which mankind is constantly exposed. The accumulated radiation from weapons 
tests is only an insignificant fraction of the dosage to which most Americans are 
exposed from X-rays. To be sure, exposure to any additional radiation should 
be avoided. As in the case of X-rays what is involved, however, is a balancing 
of risks. The dangers of continued weapons testing must be weighed against 
the hazards inherent in conducting them. If an end of weapons testing weak- 
ened the deterrent and made a war more likely, or more catastrophic, we would 
have brought on what we most wished to avoid. 

As long as the production of fissionable material continues, an end of weapons 
testing would probably ensure that any future war would take the most extreme 
form. It would have to be fought with weapons in their present state of de- 
velopment and past tests on both sides have concentrated on the most powerful 
devices. Conversely, since the most destructive weapons have already been 
tested, further tests will enable us to use nuclear arms in a more discriminating 
manner. By increasing our capability for limited war this will add to the deter- 
rent to local aggression. At the same time continued testing may enable us to 
reduce radioactive fallout to the point where we will become increasingly able to 
confine any war which may be forced on us to our opponent’s war machine. And 
it may make possible the development of nuclear antiaircraft or antimissile 
weapons to protect our population against enemy attack. 

Thus, a ban on weapon testing without adequate inspection and without an end 
to the production of nuclear weapons would be beneficial only to the side prepared 
to violate the agreement. Our strong desire for peace and security should not 
induce us to buy the semblance of one at the expense of the other. 


THE PROSPECT OF PEACE 


A word from which the threat of war has been removed would correspond to 
the deepest desires of American society. But peace cannot be attained by wishing 
forit. It requires patience, understanding, and determination. We must always 
stand ready to negotiate on the issues that divide the world including disarma- 
ment. But until the Soviet Union has shown a greater willingness to settle these 
disputes on terms other than her own, it would be dangerous for us not to be 
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wary of a power that has brutally suppressed Hungarian freedom, fanned the 
flames of violence elsewhere and constantly threatens the world with rocket 
and nuclear attacks. As soon as the Soviet Union shows a sincere willingness 
to help in the construction of a peaceful world order it will be able to count on an 
eager American cooperation in any disarmament effort. 


XII. CONCLUSIONS 


No aspect of America’s problems presents a deeper challenge than the field 
of national security. It is not only because the technical problems are so. com- 
plex, though an accelerating technology will test severely our wisdom and our 
ability to make choices. Nor is the economic challenge the most complicated one 
we face, though the price of security in the nuclear age is high and likely to 
increase. It is not even the field of strategie doctrine which presents our deepest 
problem though military strength is sterile without a doctrine for employing it. 

Rather our long-run difficulty resides in our approach to the problem of. the 
role of force. We like to believe that reasonable men can settle all disputes 
through goodwill and compromise and that power should be invoked only as a 
last resort. We therefore tend to think of diplomacy and force as successive 
and separate phases of national policy. Unfortunately the position in which 
we find ourselves does not permit such absolute distinctions. In a revolutionary 
period the ability and willingness to use force may in itself provide a factor of 
stability. To a world threatened by aggression and infiltration, American 
strength and resolution are essential if there is to be a guaranty of security. 

To be sure, this may not always be apparent in the public declarations of other 
nations. To countries primarily concerned with domestic development, foreign 
ageression may seem unreal and the measures required to resist it may appear 
as irritating interruptions of more primary tasks. But while we should have 
full understanding for the psychology which produces these reactions, we would be 
wrong to gear our policy to it. Force will not solve the problems of this period 
but the resolution to use it if necessary may afford the breathing spell in which 
nations can work out their own destiny without foreign interference. We must 
not forget that the neutrality of many nations is possible only as long as we are 
strong, just as for a century and a half the British Navy made possible our 
American neutrality. Many of our most vocal critics would be deeply troubled 
were the protection of our military strength suddenly withdrawn. 

Power is a fact whether it be ours or that of the Soviet Union. Its existence 
cannot be ignored. The dilemmas which it imposes cannot be wished away. 
Yet the destructiveness of modern weapons confronts us with a moral dilemma. 
The extensive and indiscriminate use of modern weapons in war runs counter 
to our deepest sense of private and public morality. We should seek to prevent 
war and to limit it, if it breaks out, to the smallest area, terminate it as rapidly 
and decisively as possible, and conduct it with the minimum loss of life. Yet 
in a conflict between despotism and freedom, it would be immoral were we to 
shrink from an adequate defense of the values for which we stand. 
shrinking may serve to precipitate armed conflict. 

We are engaged in the phase of a global struggle which has come to be known 
as the cold war. In this report we have tried to set forth measures which 
we feel are imperative in the interest of national security. We consider them 
essential if we are to reduce the likelihood of war and to make sure that if in 
spite of all our efforts war should be forced upon us, we shall 
whelmed by it. 

The cold war poses a two-fold dilemma: In our desire for peace, we must 
not overlook the importance of power in maintaining it. But once we have recog- 
nized the role of force we must forever beware that it does not become an end 
in itself. The more drastic the consequences of modern war, the more we 
must make certain that we are true to the principles the defense of which alone 
justifies resort to force. These are facts which we must never forget in the 
middle of the cold war. 

When the security of the United States and of the free world is at stake, 
cost cannot be the basic consideration. The cold war cannot be won and a hot 
war cannot be avoided without a major effort. This is clearly not time for 
complacency; it is just as clearly not a time for hysteria. What is required 
throughout the country is an attitude of sustained and informed determination. 
If this report makes a contribution to the emergence of such an attitude, it 
will have served its purpose. 


The very 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
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MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

COL. E. B. RASMESSEN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE VICE CHIEF 
OF STAFF, USAF 

COL. B. L. BAKER, ASSISTANT FOR CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON TO 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, USAF 

COL. R. L. PETIT, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

COL. R. E. FERGUSON, LIAISON OFFICER TO DIRECTOR OF PRO- 
GRAMS, AIR FORCE 

LT. COL. JOHN L. LOMBARDO, ASSISTANT FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS, 
DCS/DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We are in the early phases of a very exciting and interesting year 
in Congress and in the Pentagon. Events which have transpired in 
recent months have been such that our interest has been greatly 
stimulated in all these problems. We have been talking about the 
problems of defense in this room for many years. Never before have 
these problems taken on a greater significance. 

Secretary Douglas, the Air Force has a very large share of the 
1959 budget. We must explore the budget in full and in an unhurried 
and thorough way. 

Mr. Cannon, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
has abolished the panels on defense appropriations. We have to 
do the whole job before 17 men, and it is not easy. We have been 
given this schedule, and we propose to meet the requirements. 

Mr. Suxes. Would you say we have been integrated, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. We have been integrated, which is all to the good 
if we can work it out, and we will work it out. I know we shall seek 
to cooperate. 

This is rather early in the year. Events in the Pentagon, in labora- 
tories, and in defense plants are moving rather rapidly, so the picture 
may be somewhat different a month from now or 2 months from 
now than it is today. In other words, I am a little concerned as to 
what our situation will be at the time we take the bill to the floor. 
The bill has to be responsive to the situation as it exists at the time 
we take the bill to the floor. We may have to have you back here 
near the end of the hearing in order to get the final word. 

General White, I believe this is your first time to appear before the 
committee, is it not? 
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General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is, as Chief of Staff. 

General Wuirr. I have never appeared before this committee, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That has been our com, and maybe your good fortune. 
We will be expecting to see you from time to time. 


SCOPE OF COMMITTEE'S INTERESTS 


As chairman of the subcommittee, I would like to give you a pre- 
view of some of our thinking here. I know you have a prepared 
statement, and we are per fectly willing to listen to it, but I would 
like to set the pace for this hearing, if I may. 

We are being asked by the Defense Department for transferability 
between appropriations in the sum of $2 billion, and then a $500 
million fund in which there will be considerable latitude. We have 
to know what the reactions of the various services are to that proposal. 
We are interested in knowing what the Office of Secretary of Defense 
thinks, but we need also to know what the oper ating services think. 
We need to know what you think about the Ady anced Research 
Projects Agency. I have my doubts about whether or not it is going 
to work. I hope it will. I note that the other body has stricken the 
language of authorization from the bill which passed the House and 
went to the Senate some time ago. 

We need to know something about the capabil ty of the defense 
plants and something about the orders they have, | ke Boeing, which 
makes the B-52. We need to know about the plants’ backlog of 
orders and what has happened to the funds. 

As you know, we are in the business of trying to provide full finane- 
ing. Last year it was said by high authority ‘that the Air Force was 
not adequately following a policy of full financing. We want to be 
sure that you are fully financing these programs. We want to get into 
that. 

If we are going to fully finance programs, we must know the status 
of the programs which we have financed. In other words, if we fi- 
nanced a program last year or 2 years ago or 3 or 4 years ago, we 
need to know the status of that program today and the status of 
the funds for the financing of the program. 

We want to explore all these Air Force accounts. How many are 
there, General Bogart? Eight or nine? 

General Bogarr. There are eight appropriations, sir, and then of 
course we have the reappropriation for scrap and salvage. 

Mr. Manon. We need to look into that. Of course your biggest 
pocket in which you keep your funds is the “Aircraft and related 
procurement” account, which I believe this year will be called “Air- 
craft and missile procurement.” 

General Bocarr. “Aircraft and missile procurement,” 

Mr. Manon. That has more appeal, I agree, and it is more descrip- 
tive, really. It is becoming more descriptive all the time. You have 
had a total availability there of about $17 billion, and we want to be 
able to account for all that money. 

General Bogart. We are prepared to do so, sir. 

Mr. Manon. (¢ ‘ood. 

We want to know what the Air Force part is in the space satellite 
program. It was a great satisfaction to know that the Army did 
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what some of us had predicted it could do all the time, and launched 
a satellite the other day. 
(Off the record. ) 
Mr. Manion. I believe one of the writers has said: 
My heart leaps up when I beholé 
A rainbow in the sky— 

At any rate, the hearts of the American people have leaped upward 
by reason of our satellite in the sky. But we do not want to be too 
much encouraged over that development. 

One of the difficult problems we want to explore is this business of 
your two intermediate range ballistic missiles, the Thor and Jupiter. 
We know something about the present status, but we want to know 
more about the situation in late March or April when we probably 
will take this bill to the floor. 

I say “probably” advisedly. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are an optimist. You better change that to the 
4th of July. 

Mr. Manon. Another thing about which we are concerned is the 
Air Force participation in the anti-ICBM program. Some of us had 
a briefing by people in the field over the studies which are now being 
made in behalf of the Air Force, the Navy, and the Army in this field. 
I get the impression from some of the things I have read in the 
paper that there may have been some change in the mission or role of 
the Air Force with respect to this highly important and tremendously 
expensive program. 

I make these statements in order to explain somewhat the great 
sweep of our interest in the Air Force budget. We cannot pass over 
quickly such a huge request for funds. 

This year we want to find ways to cut the Air Force budget if 
we safely can. We found some ways to do it last year, and we do 
not think we were too unwise in the actions which we took. At least 
what we did, we did in all sincerity and with the defense of the 
United States and the welfare of the taxpayers uppermost in our 
minds. We want to find out whether there is any overfinancing. We 
want to find out if there are some places where reductions can be made. 
If we find places where reductions can be made, we hope we can dis- 
cuss those matters with you and maybe come to some agreement, if 
that is possible. We will explore the need for funds in excess of the 
budget estimates. 

So with those observations, may I ask, Mr. Secretary, do you have 
i prepared statement ¢ 

Secretary Dovenias. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say that it 
is and has been for me, always, a very real pleasure to come before 
this committee and, as I think of your remarks this morning, the fact 
that it is a pleasure is not unrelated to the thoroughness : and the in- 
terest that the committee brings to the task of reviewing our budget. 
I am interested in the prospect of having the full subcommittee hear 
the whole budget. 

I might say that I think we welcome the opportunity to discuss the 
Air Force budget with the full committee. I realize that it will be 
a rather extraordinary burden on the members of the committee, but 
you can count on me and Air Force witnesses making available all 
the testimony the committee thinks appropriate. 
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Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

The record will identify all of the witnesses before us. 

Have you any further comment, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Doveras. I think not, except perhaps to say that the 
problems and projects the chairman referred to are among our most 
important problems, and we look forward to a full discussion of those 
several problems and projects. 

I have a statement which I think is prepared with a view to accom- 
plishing a reasonably expeditious summary of the budget we are pres- 
enting, and then the Chief of Staff will go into - character of the 
Soviet threat in part, and our own capabilities. So I shall Na glad 
to proceed with my statement, if that is in order. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Arr Force 


Secretary Dove as. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in introducing for your consideration the Air Force request for new 
obligational authority for the fiscal year 1959, let me say that we are 
well aware of the inc reasing military strength of the Soviet Union, 
and of the Soviet Union’s dramatic progress in branches of science 
and technology that support their military effort, We have tried to 
bring our best judgment to bear in formulating a program that will 
(1) increase the readiness and effectiveness of our present forces, (2) 
modernize these forces by Ve introduction of new we apon systems as 
rapidly as practicable, and (3) assure adequate strength for the future 
by aggressive research for eve Jopment of the wren of tomorrow. 

This year’s budget was prepared in two steps. Guidelines were 
given to the services by the Secretarv of Defense based on an ex- 
penditure goal for fiscal year 1959 of $38 billion for the Defense De- 
partment. The Air Force share of this amount was $18.1, and the same 
figure was given for new obligational authori ity. When the budgeting 
process, within these guidelines, was nearing completion the services 
were advised to submit supplemental requirements of high priority 
which could not be met within the guidelines. The Air Force sub- 
mitted recommendations to the Secretary of Defense that a number 
of important programe be accelerated and increased in scope, and that 
certain steps be taken for earlier modernization of equipment. These 
requests for funds beyond the $18.1 billion amounted to approxim: ately 
$2 billion. Of this amount. $910 million was requested in the fiscal 
year 1958 supplemental appropriation already acted on by this com- 
mittee and House of Representatives. Also, our fiscal year 1959 re- 
quest carries augmentations totaling some $500 million for continued 
acceleration of these same items. Inclusion of this amount involved 
the reduction of funds requested in certain accounts in the original Air 
Force submission of $18.1 billion. The resulting request of the Air 
Force is for $18.044 billion. Of this amount, the requests now before 
you total $16.891 billion, while $1.153 billion will be presented sepa- 
rately for military construction and for military pay adjustments. 


ATRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


We are requesting $5,888.8 million in new obligating authority for 
“aircraft and missile procurement.” This amount, together with 
funds that we now have available, will permit us to carry out a pro- 
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gram totaling $6,746 million in fiseal year 1959. Of this program to- 
tal, $1,792.8 million or 26.6 percent will go into missile procurement in 
contrast to $1,439.5 million (23.8 percent) in fiscal year 1958 and 
$1,604.2 million (19.8 percent) in fiscal year 1957. As we indicated to 
this committee during the recent hearings on the fiscal year 1958 supple- 
mental, we have ordered into production both the Thor and Jupiter in- 
termediate range ballistic missiles. Our 1959 program continues the 
production of both these missiles. The fiscal year 1959 program also 
continues the accelerated production of the Atlas intercontinental bal- 
listic missile and will provide the fiscal year 1959 increment to finance 
the procurement of additional research and development missiles as 
well as operational missiles. The development of the Titan intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile is also continued in our fiscal year 1959 pro- 
gram. Titan will be test flown during the present year. We are also 
buying the Snark intercontinental cruise missile. Production of the 
Bomare interceptor missile is being continued with our 1959 program. 
Other missiles which are continued in our fiscal year 1959 program 
include the air-to-surface missile for B-52, guided rockets for our 
interceptors, and an improved Matador. 

Our fiscal year 1959 program provides for the production of 907 
aircraft at a cost of $3,628.8 million or 53.8 percent of our program. 
We are buying our first inventory quantity of the B-58 supersonic 
bomber. We are continuing the production of the KC-135 tanker to 
support our bomber forces. We are also providing development funds 
for the B-70 supersonic heavy bomber which is expected to fly 
Mach 3 or over 2,000 miles per hour. Our fiscal year 1959 program also 
continues production of the F-101B Voodoo supersonic intercep- 
tor, the F-105 Thunderchief tactical fighter and the F-106 Delta Dag- 
ger supersonic interceptor. 

The fiscal year 1959 program also provides for the development of 
the new F-108 supersonic fighter-interceptor which is also a Mach 3 
airplane. We continue production of the C-133 heavy transport. 
This transport will carry our ballistic missiles. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT 


Our “Aircraft and missile-support” appropriation provides the 
equipment necessary to launch the missiles and aircraft to be procured 
in the programs I have just outlined. We are requesting a total of 
$2,146 million in new obligating authority to apply to a total program 
of $2,416 million. Of the amount requested, $943 million, or 39 per- 
cent, is required for missile launch and support equipment; $426 mil- 
lion, or 18 percent, for aircraft ground handling and support equip- 
ment; $810 million, or 34 percent, for electronic command control and 
warning equipment, with the remaining $237 million required for or- 
ganizational and base support equipments and other related programs 
requirements. As you can see, over 50 percent of this appropriation is 
directly associated with the ground-support equipment required to 
launch our missiles and handle our aircraft. The other major area in 
this appropriation—electronic command control and warning equip- 
ment—includes the additional funds required to continue the ballistic 
missile early warning system for which your committee recently 
approved fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriations. 
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In developing the fiscal year 1959 program for “Aircraft and mis- 
sile support,” we were acutely aware of the problem of “balance” 
between this program and our “Aircraft and missile procurement” 
appropriation. 


BALANCE BETWEEN AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT AND AIRCRAFT 
AND MISSILE SUPPORT 


This matter of balance among appropriations is one of great im- 
portance in the planning and execution of our programs. We must 
not make the mistake of gaging our combat potential only in terms of 
the numbers and types of aircraft or missiles in the inventory or under 
procurement. Our strength lies in the numbers and quality of our 
weapons which can be used effectively when, as well as where, required. 
This means that each of our appropriations must be in balance with 
the underlying programs, and with one another. 

During the current year, there has been a serious imbalance which 
has existed between our two major procurement appropriations. To 
insure that such a condition does not recur, it is necessary for us to 
provide in the fiscal year 1959 budget for almost double the new obliga- 
tionai authority for “Aircraft and missile support” that was appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1958. While this is a very substantial increase 
between 2 successive years’ appropriations, I assure you that it is 
essential to the proper level of support for the aircraft and missiles 
which we now have and which are, or will be, in production. Gross 
obligations in this account in fiscal year 1958 are estimated at $1,633 
million, far in excess of any previous experience in this account. 

As I have said, the “Aircraft and missile support” appropriation 
provides for ground equipment without which the aircraft and mis- 
siles could not carry out their missions; the thousands of different 
items that are essential to the direct and indirect support of our 
airborne \ eapons. 

We believe that appropriation of the amount we have requested in 
this account will provide for the essential ground-support equipment 
to meet our programs, and to reduce, substantially, the existing deficits 
In support equipment. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


I turn now to a very critical problem area, that of “Operation and 
maintenance.” This appropriation is far less interesting than that for 
aircraft and missile procurement, but it determines the quality of 
our current operational readiness, and also goes far to determine the 
living conditions on our bases 

For the past 3 years we have been underfunded in this account. The 
fiscal year 1959 request provides no margin for error or for presently 
unforeseen needs which invariably arise. It makes no provision for 
correcting the inadequacies of prior years’ appropriations. This 
appropriation is the hardest to justify before both the executive branch 
rev'ew authorities and the Congress. - 

In the past, I have had some reservation in my own mind as to the 
seriousness of the recurrent fund inadequacies of this appropriation. 
I therefore some weeks ago asked Maj. Gen. Robert J. Smith, of 
Dallas, Tex., a distinguished Air Force Reserve officer who is Chair- 
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man of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, to undertake an examina- 
tion of our present level of operations and maintenance. This he 
did in December 1957, visiting some 15 installations in a cross section 
of the Air Training, Air Defense, Strategic Air, and Tactical Air 
Commands. 

His findings completely eliminated any doubts I had on this sub- 
ject. To quote from his report: 

These (O. & M.) are the dynamic funds—the very lifeblood of the Air Force. 
Given weapons, installations, and trained personnel, without “Operation and 
maintenance” funds, the Air Force would be static and grounded. To the extent 
that these funds are not adequate to the size, composition, and mission, the 
ability of the Air Force is impaired. 

In his report, he referred to operating difficulties as created in part 
by the past provision and management of “Operation and mainte- 
nance” funds. 

One reason for our difficulty is the tendency, in the review of esti- 
mates for the future, te assume that the funding level of the past 

vas adequate. 

Another reason for our difficulty is the tendency in review to em- 
ploy an oversimplified statistical approach to the ev: aluation of O. & M. 
requirements. For instance, we cannot simply reduce O. & M. by 
x percent because we will support x percent fewer wings, nor y per- 
cent because we will have y percent fewer bases, nor _z percent be- 
cause our manpower is to ‘be reduced by z percent. Modern, more 
complicated equipment, new missions, and new operational concepts 
all serve to invalidate such an approach. 

The fiseal year 1959 estimate for the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation totals $4.1 billion in new obligating authority, which 
compares with $4.092 billion appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Although the construction program is not before you at this time, 
I wish to mention it with respect to the problem of keeping opera- 
tional facilities, housing, and other personnel items in balance with 
our procurement, personnel, and operating programs. The supple- 
mental appropriation will accelerate completion of important opera- 
tional facilities of high priority programs, such as SAC dispersal. 
Each time, however, that there is an urgent requirement for new 
runways, hangars, and other such facilities we seem to fall further 
behind in housing and the things that make life acceptable on Air 
Force bases and that are so important in retaining our trained per- 
sonnel. To say we are a year behind in a reasonable program for 
providing such facilities is conservative. The new obligational au- 
thority for military construction included in the budget is in the 
amount of $955 million. This will meet many important require- 
ments but will not serve to catch up significantly in construction of 
the character to which I have just referred. 


MANPOWER 
Since our presentations of last year, decisions have been made which 


have had marked effect upon the Air Force manpower program. <Al]- 
though the continuing technological advances and more complex 
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weapon systems increase manpower requirements, the Air Force 
achieved 137 wings in June of 1957. Our initial objective for end 
fiscal year 1958, it will be recalled, was 128 wings, which was later 
revised to 117 wings. With that change our end year manpower levels 
for end fiscal year 1958 were changed from 925,000 to 875,000 military, 
from 341,000 to 322,213 direct-hire civilians, and from 82, 104 to 67,746 
contract-hire indigenous foreign civilians. 

Our objectives for fiscal year 1959 are 105 wings with military 
strength at 850,000 or 860,000; direct-hire civilians will remain at 
virtually the same level, and foreign contract-hire strength is esti- 
mated at 62,947. In connection with the military personnel level for 
end fiscal year 1959, although 850,000 is the number provided for in 
the budget now before you, recent computations of requirements re- 
flecting new workloads indicate the possibility that 860,000 will be the 
final figure. 

As I described in connection with our O. and M. problem, the man- 
power area is also one in which requirements cannot be established 
absolutely and with mathematical precision. True, some segments of 
the program can be estimated on the basis of existing workload factors 
and standards, organization tables and the like, but new missions 
greatly complicate the problem. 

On balance, with the possible exception of the slight upward adjust- 
ment in military strength to which I referred, our manpower objec- 
tives as provided for by the fiscal year 1959 budget appear to be ade- 
quate for our programs as they are now constituted. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


To cover military personnel costs in fiscal year 1959, including pay 
and allowances, subsistence, permanent changes of station, and rela- 
tively minor associated costs charged to this appropri: ation, the Air 
Force is requesting new obligational authority of $3,737 million, or 
$65 million less than was appropriated for the current year. This 
amount is based upon current pay rates and does not include the cost 
of proposed legislation to provide for pay adjustments. 


PAY ADJUSTMENTS 


As indicated by Secretary McElroy, the fiscal vear 1959 budget makes 
provision for the increased cost of modernization of the rates of pay 
for our military personnel, to include emphasis on the retention of the 
critical skills we need to manage our complex weapons. This new 
pay system is based generally on the recommendations of the Cordiner 
Committee. As this committee is well aware, the Air Force has had 
great difficulty for several years in retaining the type of skills we 
need. The right people are as important to our combat capability 
as are the installations, weapons, and equipment in our arsenal. 

We hope that enactment of pay adjustment legislation will result 
in an increased interest in Air Force careers, which will enable us 
further to attract and to retain the necessary skilled personnel. This 
will improve efficiency, minimize the uneconomical turnover which we 
now experience, and give the Nation more defense per dollar. Air 
Force requirements for funds to cover the proposed pay adjustments 
are estimated at $188 million, including regular Air Force military 
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personnel, Reserve personnel, and Air National Guardsmen. It is 
proposed to transmit the request for these funds at a later date. 

Although it is not carried in the individual military department 
estimates, provision is also made in the fiscal year 1959 budget for in- 
creases in civilian salaries. This is also important to the Air Force 
manpower program. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Current concepts of war, including the capability of modern wea- 
pons and early deployment capabilities, required that we again reevalu- 
ate the Air Force Reserve. As a result, by the end of fiscal year 1958 
we will have 15 wings in the Reserve located at 37 bases. All of the 
wings in the Reserve will be troop carrier wings equipped with C—119’s, 
in accordance with our decision to assign the troop carrier mission to 
the Reserve and the fighter mission to the Air National Guard. 

By the end of fiscal year 1959 we will have increased Reserve person- 
nel by some 6,200 officers and airmen. We are continuing to use the 
provisions of section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 
to recruit personnel without prior service, to provide a reservoir of 
manpower in the lower enlisted grades. Our programed enlistment 
rate is 300 per month during fiscal year 1959. 

The amount provided in this budget for Reserve personnel require- 
ments of the Air Force for fiscal year 1959 is $50.5 million. This is 
about the same as our present estimate of the requirement for the 
current fiscal year, and includes provision for Reserve officer candidates 
as well as for Air Force reservists. 


ATR NATIONAL GUARD 


The Air National Guard is now programed at 24 wings which in- 
cludes 12 all-weather fighter-interceptor wings, 8 day fighter-inter- 
ceptor wings, and 4 tactical reconnaissance wings. By the end of fiscal 
year 1958, ‘the Guard will be fully equipped with jet aircraft, includ- 
ing F-86D’s, F-86L’s, and F-89H’s. 

By the end of fiscal year 1958, four A. C. and W. squadrons of the 
Guard will be on a 24-hour alert status. 

The military personnel strength of the Air National Guard is pro- 
gramed to reach 71,000 by the end of fiscal year 1959, an increase of 
about 2,000 over the strength at end fiscal year 1958. Our fiscal vear 
1959 requirement for the Air National Guard appropriation is $238.1 
million, exclusive of military construction requirements of $9.6 million 
which will be transmitted for your consideration along with the mili- 
tary construction requirements of the regular Air Force. 

The $188 million amount I referred to in connection with provi- 
sion for pay adjustments, for which a request will be submitted later, 
includes requirements for Reserve personnel and the Air National 
Guard to the extent of $3 million in each appropriation. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As the committee is aware, our “Research and development” appro- 
priation has supported approximately the same level of technical 
effort for several years. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate in the amount of $719 million 
is an increase of $58 million over that appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 
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The major part of this increase is accounted for by the inclusion of 
$26 million for the Army development of the Jupiter missile system. 

As you know, the Air Force also provides support for research and 
development from the procurement appropriations. The “Research 
and development” appropriation provides the studies and necessary 
research and then when a feasibility and engineering design is proven, 
the financing of the hardware development and fabric ration of test 
models is done within the procurement and production framework. 
Included in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate, there is approximate- 
ly $1.4 billion of this support of the research and development 
program. 

In addition, it is anticipated that the newly established ARPA will, 
in all probability, transfer funds to the Air Force to carry out ro- 
grams for which they have included funds in their budget but which 
the Air Force had already initiated and had financed during fiscal year 
1958. The Air Force has for sometime had space research ‘studies and 
development projects underway, such as Farside, the X-15, and the 
reconnaissance satellite. 

Our research and development effort will continue to be directed 
toward the realization of the greatest advances at the earliest dates 
that are feasible, to the end that we will be second to none in advanced 
technology and the most advanced military hardware and capabilities. 


CONCLUSION 


In this presentation I have tried to summarize the budget that we 
are presenting and the highlights of some of the programs to which 
the fiscal year 1959 budget is related. General White will discuss 
the Soviet threat, the Air Force mission and Air Force capabilities. 
We will welcome the opportunity to discuss our programs and other 
aspects of our budget. 

It is my suggestion, if agreeable to the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
that we hear General White’s statement, and then we shall be available 
for questions. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. General, we are most anxious to have the true facts. 
We are disturbed over the international situation and many domestic 
matters. 

I believe it was Teddy Roosevelt who said something like this: 
“Say what you believe today in words as hard as cannon balls: tomor- 
row say what you believe in words as hard as cannon balls; let con- 
sistency take « are of itself.” 

We will be pleased to listen to your statement now and we will give 
it close and sympathetic attention. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Cuter oF Starr or THE Arr Force 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Born in Walker, Minn., on August 6, 1901. Graduated from United States 
Military Academy July 2, 1920. Graduated from Infantry School, Fort Benning, 
Ga., July 1921, and assigned duty with 14th Infantry at Fort Davis, Panama 
Canal Zone. Completed flight training September 1925, Kelly Field, Tex., and 
assigned duty with 99th Observation Squadron, Bolling Field, Washington, D. C. 
He served 4 years in China from June 1927 and then was reassigned to Head- 
quarters, Air Corps, Washington, D.C. He served as Assistant Military Attaché 
for Air to Russia, Italy, and Greece and as military attaché to Brazil and later 
Chief of the United States Military Air Mission to Brazil. In 1942, General White 
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was appointed Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations of the 3d Air Force. In 
January 1944, he became Assistant Chief of Air Staff for Intelligence at Air 
Force Headquarters. General White later served as deputy commander of the 
13th Air Force taking part in the New Guinea, Southern Philippines, and Borneo 
campaigns and later assumed command in the Marianas. In October 1946, he 
was appointed Chief of Staff of the Pacific Air Command in Tokyo, Japan, and 
in October 1947 General White took command of the 5th Air Force in Japan. 
In October 1948, he became Director of Legislation and Liaison in the Office of 
the Secretary of the Air Force. He was assigned as Director of Plans, Head- 
quarters, USAF, in February 1951 and in July 1951 assumed duties of Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Operations, for the Air Force. General White was promoted to 
the rank of full general on June 30, 1953, and designated Vice Chief of Staff at 
that time. He became Chief of Staff, United States Air Force on July 1, 1957. 
His decorations include the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of Merit with 
one Oak Leaf Cluster, and Air Medal with one Oak Leaf Cluster. His foreign 
decorations include the Southern Cross, Grade of Grand Officer, Brazil; Chevalier 
Order of Crown, Italy, and Commander Order of British Empire. He is a rated 
command pilot, combat observer, aircraft observer, and technical observer. 

General Wuire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
Secretary of Defense McElroy, during his presentation gave you the 
broad implications of the defense budget for fiscal year 1959. In his 
statement, he very ably presented the objectives of our military policy, 
general information concerning our current capabilities and a broad 
outline of what we expect to accomplish in the future. That. portion 
of his presentation pertaining to the Air Force aptly described Air 
Force capabilities and goals. 

Secretary Douglas has just pointed up how the Air Force developed 
it budget estimates for fiscal year 1959 and has cited certain special 
prob lem areas which are of serious concern to us. The great surge 
in technological progress has resulted in many revisions in estimates, 
plans, and programs. As of this moment, J ‘feel that the Air Force 
portion of the budget before you today can do the job that we must do. 
I say this with confidence since the Secretary of Defense has assured 
us that as new concepts or capabilities develop which call for addi- 
tional funds we may properly present such new requirements to him 
for his prompt consideration. 

During my presentation, I will give you my reaction to certain as- 
pects of the Soviet threat, what specific Air Force capabilities exist 
now to counter this threat, and what we feel they must he as soon as 
possible to assure our survival. T also have a few words to say on 
some of the problem areas that are of special concern to us. 


SOVIET AIRPOWER THREAT 


The most serious and immediate threat to the free nations is Soviet 
airpower. To counter this threat there is one answer—counter air- 
power. We need an air force second to none with an offensive punch 
that the Soviets will fear. We also need defensive capabilities which 

can guard this punch and protect our people. This will cost money, 
resources, and effort—wisely expended. We must keep our eyes on 
the priority task—the capability to fight and win the air battle. I 
join with you in hoping such a battle will never be fought. I do not 
think it will be fought if our airpower stands supreme. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Of great concern to us are the obvious Soviet technical capabilities 
evidenced by their successful launching of satellites, their possession 
of short range ballistic missiles and the great numbers of high per- 
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formance aircraft in their units. As of right now, I feel that our 
airpower is superior to theirs, but the rapid | rate of their progress in 
many technical fields indicates the growth of the threat which faces us. 

The Russian capability to successfully launch satellites to orbit the 
earth indicates technical capabilities in the field of rocket propulsion 
which may well be superior to ours. Their failure to launch additional 
satellites does not, in itself, indicate failure to progress further. 

There has been so much written and said concerning hypersonic 
missiles that one sometimes forgets the great threat existing in the 
Soviet manned bomber force and in the possibility of Soviet submarine 
launched air breathing missiles. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

There is no question but that the arm holding the hammer and sickle 
has grown longer and stronger. You have been briefed many times 
on the reasons this is true. However, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to three factors which I feel have a direct bearing on what we 
have to do and when we have to do it. First, the Soviets possess the 
advantages of initiative and surprise. It is possible that they could 
launch an attack against us where, when, and how they choose without 
warning. We would not take such advantage. Second, under the 
Russian form of government they can move faster than we to take 
advantage of change and new discoveries. Third, Soviet manpower 
turnover is no problem to the -m. They do not have the personnel reten- 
tion problems that we experience. Their ability to hold on to trained 
people, particularly their maintenance personnel and their skilled air- 
crews, means that in the Soviet Air Force, experience and skill tend to 
be cumulative. 

I cite these three factors as points we must not fail to consider when 
assessing our capabilities, our plans, and our programs for the future. 
I feel, however, that good judgment, careful programing, and money 
wisely expe »nded can surmount the Soviet adv antages I have just listed. 


AIR FORCE CAPABILITIES 


The Air Force plans and programs presentation, to be given later, 
will highlight the need for various types of forces and the programs 
which we have to meet these requirements. I would like now to pre- 
sent in general terms my appraisal of Air Force capabilities and our 
plans for the immediate as well as the more distant future. 

Our main offensive punch is contained in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand with its force of medium jet bombers, the B-47’s, and its heavy 
jet bombers, the B—52’s. The old work horse, the B-36, is being ph: ised 
out of the operational commands as fast as B-52’s are turned off the 
production line. 

The alert and dispersal picture for the SAC bomber force has been 
improved and with the help of funds requested in the fiscal year 1958 


Supplemental request and the 1959 budget appropriations will give 


us a greatly improved alert and dispersal picture. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

A substantial portion of our offensive punch is also contained in the 
tactical fighters and bombers possessed by the Tactical Air Command 
and our tactical air forces overseas. The operational mobility of our 
fighters has been extended tremendously through employment of in- 
flight refueling techniques. Since these fighters are capable of em- 
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ploying nuclear weapons, they represent a very mobile and flexible 
force with heavy firepower potential. 

Another offensive punch is contained in the Air Force Matador 
missiles which are available today and which are also employed by the 
tactical air forces. These missiles are in position and deployed over- 
seas. The Matador is a proven, reliable subsonic weapon with a range 
of several hundred miles. 

By late this calendar year, we plan to have both Jupiter and Thor 
missiles overseas. As you know, these intermediate range ballistic 
missiles have undergone several successful tests, 

Furthermore, at ‘the same time that we have been developing the 
missiles we have worked on the development of their support equip- 
ment and the training of the personnel who will operate them. 

The next addition to our ballistic missile forces will be the Atlas 
ICBM. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The third and most advanced ballistic missile in our force for the 
immediate future will be the Titan ICBM. Funds are contained in 
the 1959 budget request to expedite development and support of this 
more adv anced missile. 

As far as air defense is concerned, the Air Force holds to the con- 
cept that the enemy’s long-range striking capabilities must be mini- 
mized as the primary consideration in war. Consequently, we believe 
the best defense against air attack is to attack the enemy forces before 
they ever get off the ground. The next best air defense is to attack 
the enemy forces immediately after they have been launched or at 
Jeast as far from the target area as possible. The least desirable and 
last ditch air defense is to attack the enemy when he is at or near his 
target area. Accordingly, the Air Force is expediting improvement 
of its warning and control system and the deployment of long range 
intercept weapons. 

We have greatly improved our warning and control coverage. The 
main portion of the DEW line was completed July 1, 1957. The 
Aleutian and eastern extensions are still in work, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Our manned interceptor force now contains F-86L’s, F-89J’s, and 
the supersonic I’—102’s and F-104’s. These interceptors are deployed 
to provide area defense for the continental United States and its 
approaches. In the near future, our interceptor strength will be com- 
posed of F—102’s, F-106’s, F-101B’s, and F-104’s—all of which are 
supersonic aircraft responsive to the SAGE equipped electronic control 
system. 

Effective air-to-air missiles are now available for use in air defense 
against manned jet bombers. I am speaking specifically of the Falcon 

‘adar-controlled and the Falcon infrared missiles, the Genie or MB-1 
nuclear weapon and the Sidewinder which was developed by the Navy, 
and which the Air Force is using. 

Another very important addition to the arsenal of Air Force air de- 
fense weapons will soon be the Bomare. Our progress in this long 

range surface-to-air missile has exceeded initial expectations. We 
have attained am: izing accuracy, high altitudes, and extended ranges 
in tests of this weapon. 
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AIR OFFENSE AND AIR DEFENSE 


In discussing offensive and defensive capabilities, I feel it pertinent 
to point out the need for extremely close coordination between the air 
offensive and the air defensive. They are closely allied to each other. 
They can learn much from each other. They are not independent but 
interdependent. 

In case of surprise attack, for example, our strategic forces must be 
alerted and launched at the same time as our defense forces are going 
into action. They cannot be permitted to interfere with each other’s 
operations. This requires extremely close direction and control to 
assure protection of our offensive and defensive forces and the most 
effective destruction of enemy forces. 

In developing our forces, we must also have close coordination in our 
training and in the development of combat techniques to assure that 
our offensive forces know what to expect of a good defense; likewise, 
that our defensive forces know what can be expected from a good 
offense. Such coordination in the development of techniques will 
improve both our offense and our defense. 

There are many other factors affecting the efficient performance 
of the air offense and the air defense. I refer to factors in which the 
Air Force has long experience and to the procedures and techniques 
which the Air Force has developed over a period of years. ‘This 
includes -air combat experience in three wars, our global communica- 
tions network, and our capabilities in electronic countermeasures. 


FORCE STRUCTURE 


Before I go on to a discussion of certain special problems faced by 
the Air Force, I would like to give you my views concerning the force 
structures we can expect in the immediate future as well as the more 
distant future. 

We in the Air Force have always tried to develop our capabilities 
in accordance with our assigned responsibilities. Our capabilities are 
now being projected into the future on that basis. The reason the 
Air Force builde weapon systems of any type is to produce better 
combat capabilities. As the state of the art has improved, so have 
our weapon systems improved. We embarked on the intermediate 
and long-range missile programs because these missiles offered certain 
advantages over manned jet bomber systems. This is true even with 
the early models of the missiles which will be much less efficient than 
those we expect to obtain later on. Building these capabilities has 
been the No. 1 priority project of the Air Force in recent years. 

There are several reasons why missiles are compatible and comple- 
mentary systems to manned aircraft. Reliable missiles will enable the 
Air Force to do certain jobs better because of their great alert po- 
tential, quick reaction time and their reduced vulnerability to enemy 
attack. However, the problem of determining what the ratio of 
manned jet bombers to missile units should be is a complicated one 
depending on many factors such as reliability, accuracy, warhead 
weight, carrying capability, reaction time, cost and the type of targets 
to be attacked. 

There is no question in my mind that the high performance jet air- 
craft of today with their well-trained crews i aclanehenl support 
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will bear the brunt of our missions for the immediate future. Missiles, 
however, will be integrated into the Air Force structure just as 

rapidly as feasible. Initially, missiles will augment the manned- 
bomber force. I fee] that it is reasonable to assume that later missiles 
will replace a proportionate part of our manned jet bomber force on 
a progressive basis. We will take every care to assure that the overall 
strength, quality, and combat readiness of the Air Force are main- 
tained during this transition. 

Our studies indicate however that, even with vastly improved mis- 
siles, our strongest force structure—the one providing the best survival 
insurance—will be one in which missiles and high-performance 
manned systems are used together in complementary and mutually 
supporting roles. I say this in the belief that missiles are but one 
step in the evolution from manned high-performance aircraft to true 
manned spacecraft; and, in the force structure of the future, I feel sure 
that we will have all three systems. 





REDUCTION IN TACTICAL FORCES 


The planned reduction in our force structure to 105 wings by the 
end of fiscal year 1959 is mainly a reduction in the size of our tactical 
forces. Despite this reduction in the size of the force, I feel that its 
overall combat strength will be at least equivalent to current strength. 
This is due to the fact that higher performance aircraft will be avail- 
able, firepower capabilities have increased, and in-flight refueling 
techniques have been brought to a point where greater flexibility and 
mobility is possib le. 

Fulfilling the NATO requirement does, of course, pose quite a prob- 
lem. However, in addition to the permanent forces stationed over- 
seas, we have other forces rotating to NATO countries and still oth- 
ers in the Zone of Interior specially earmarked for immediate deploy- 
ment to NATO if required. 

We also have perfected a procedure to provide composite strike 
forces from our tactical forces capable of quick reaction in so-called 
local wars. Such a force might contain tactical bombers, fighter bomb- 
ers, transport aircraft, and reconnaissance aircraft, although the com- 
position could vary widely in accordance with the requirements and 
national objectives. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Air Force has long recognized that a strong research and de- 
velopment program is vital to insure that our combat forces have the 
best possible weapons at hand. The Air Force possesses a vast mili- 
tary and scientific organization with a long record of working closely 
and successfully with industry. This overall organization is staffed 
by personnel of the greatest competence in many new fields of know1- 
edge which can be springboards to substantial shortcuts in our mastery 
of astronautics. These existing assets provide our best stepping- 
stones for advance into the new age of space science and technology. 

In the research and development of missiles, the Air Force has not 
attempted to tackle the problem alone. We have used the talent and 
ingenuity of science and industry as well as the imagination, concepts. 
and developments of the other services. 
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In addition to the research and development of missiles, the Air 
Force is very interested in and working hard on the development of 
long-range interceptors, the WS-110A chemical bomber, nuclear air- 
craft, and research into space operations. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Carrying the war to the enemy through the air has been and con- 
tinues to be a prime mission of the United States Air Force. The great 
increases in rocket thrust, missile development, and space knowledge 
permit-even more successful exploitation of this concept. 


ATRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT 


Of great concern to the Air Force is the need for adequate funds 
in the aircraft and missile ground-support equipment area. Secretary 
Douglas has mentioned the need for the heav y increases in this area 
and I would like to reemphasize the fact that we must not neglect the 
support area while at the same time expending huge funds on the air- 
craft and missiles themselves. 

Aircraft and missiles are no better than the adequacy of the ground- 
support equipment and the skills of the personnel required to support 
them. Due to the urgency and emphasis rightly placed on missile 
programs, we have absorbed previous shortages in this area in the 
manned aireraft-support programs. While this is one w ay of doing 
it, I do not feel that it isa risk that we should take. To get the most out 
of our force in being, we must have adequate ground-support equip- 
ment for our aircraft of today as well as our missiles of the future. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Another item of great concern to the Air Force is the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation area. I cannot stress too strongly the 
need for adequate support in this area, particularly with regard to 
the fiscal year 1959 flying hour program. 

The initial introduction of guided missiles into our forces does not 
negate the requirement for continuing proficiency on the part of the 
men who will man our bombers and fighters. While we are building 
up our missile force, we still must maintain an in-being capability 
of the manned force. More, not less, training is required in this 
era of high performance aircraft. To get the most out of their equip- 
ment, our crews must be highly proficient and superbly trained. The 
increased SAC alert posture demands additional crews which, in 
turn, increases the flying hours required. Lack of support in this 
area could well spell the difference between defeat and survival. 

The outcome of an air war is determined not only by the perform- 
ance qualities of the equipment, but by the capability and the ef- 
fectiveness of the ground and air crews. Our recent experience in 
Korea was a good example of what can be done if crews are well 
trained and capable. You will recall that the enemy had fighter air- 
craft as good or better than ours and they had more of them, but they 
were not able to deny us air superiority—because our crews were 
better trained. We had better pilots with more gunnery training and 
greater knowledge of air tactics—all of which could only be obt: sine 
by more flying. 
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The “Operation and maintenance” funds included in the fiscal year 
1959 budget are the absolute minimum we must have. I consider our 
request marginal. These funds, however, do nothing to correct de- 
ficiencies we have been accumulating as a result of underfunding in 
this area during the last 3 years. Any lower level of “Operation and 
maintenance” funds than that being requested would penalize the 
operating Air Force. 

PERSONNEL 


As I have just pointed out, weapons are no better than the people 
who maintain and operate them. But we in the Air Force, as in the 
other services, are having great difficulty in obtaining and retaining 
the personnel we need to operate, maintain, and manage these 
weapons. One reason is quite simple. We are not paying our per- 
sonnel what they are worth. 

The complexity and cost of modern weapons creates a mandatory de- 
mand for highly skilled, well-trained people to maintain, operate and 
supervise them. ‘These people deservedly should be rewarded for 
their skills and experience. Our current turnover of personnel is such 
that we cannot maintain the fine equipment we are developing in 
as high a state of operational effectiveness as it should be. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of increased pay for the military 
services, particularly so if it is based on rewards for greater skills 
and responsibility rather than for routine length of service. This is 
a very important change in incentive. I feel that it is really no longer 
a question of whether or not the military should receive an increase 
in pay. It is really a question of whether or not we want to pay for 
what we need to assure national survival. I urge your support of 
the proposed pay increases for the military services. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


The magnitude of Air Force construction requirements was cited 
to some degree during the recent hearings on our fiscal year 1958 
supplemental appropriation request. Construction is certainly one of 
the limiting factors in our program. This stems back to the relatively 
few and inadeq juately facilities available to the Air Force at the con- 
clusion of W orld War Il. The situation became worse during the 
expansion of the Air Force from a postwar level of 48 wings to its 
present size. Our current construction deficiencies have been in- 
creased by the introduction of new weapon systems and operational 
concepts requiring new and more complex fac ilities. The requirements 
and the program for military construction will be covered in detail 
during the separate hearings on that program. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND ATR FORCE RESERVE 


The National Guard and Reserve programs of the Air Force have 
been reevaluated in accordance with the needs of today. We now 
have an Air National Guard composed primarily of interceptor fighters 
and Aircraft Control and Warning units which are integrated into 
our air defense system. Our Air Force Reserve is concerned primarily 
with providing an airlift capability which can be used in support of 
airlift requirements of all the services. 
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Both components have made excellent progress with realistic pro- 

ams to provide strong M-day backup capabilities for the regular 

ir Force. Further, forces of oth components are participating ac- 
tively in the conduct of Air Force missions during peacetime. The Air 
National Guard provides fighter interceptor crews and aircraft on 5- 
minute alert during daylight hours at 20 locations. It also provides 
24-hour aircraft control and warning support at 3 locations. The 
Reserve provides a sizable lift for personnel and high priority equip- 
ment for the Strategic Air Command, the Tactical Air Command and 
other combat components. 

Funds included in the fiscal year 1959 budget request for the Air 
National Guard and the Air Force Reserve are, I feel, a very wise 
investment. 

CONCLUSION 


In formulating the 1959 defense program, I am confident that the 
recommendations of the Air Force were given careful consideration by 
the Secretary of Defense and the Pr esident. I had hoped that the 
resources made available to the Air Force would permit more rapid 
modernization of our forces in being and would provide for more 
rapid acceleration of our missile ¢ apabilities. However, I recognize 
that funds are not unlimited and I know that money is not the sole 
answer to the success of our programs. The Air Force portion of the 
budget is tight—but I feel it can meet the immediate objectives as we 
know them now and I support the budget as it is now being submitted. 

Before I close, I will say that new developments, objectives or po- 
tential capabilities may arise which will call for additional funds and 
support for the Air Force. I assure you that if such becomes true, the 
Air Force will present the problem to appropriate authority for 
decision. As all of us know, the current rapid progress in technology 
has created an aura of uncertainty. The possibility of further sudden 
and radical changes in equipment, tec hniques, and concept still exists. 
I can assure you that the Air Force will always attempt to keep 
abreast of these changes and will try to provide a force that will insure 
the survival of this country. That is our goal. 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Manon. What further statements do you have for presenta- 
tion before the committee ? 

Mr. Gartock. There are no further statements at this time. We 
wanted to finish with the Secretary and the Chiefs. 

Mr. Manon. Who will be your witnesses from here on out, gen- 
erally speaking ? 

Mr. Gar.ock. We were not quite sure what the committee wanted 
this year. There will be the usual list of military witnesses and the 
Assistant Secretaries are available if that is what the committee 
desires. When you come to the details General Bogart and I will 
summarize. Then if you want to hear from Mr. Sharp and General 
Davis, they will be available to present their statements. 

Mr. Manon. We will get the fiscal picture from you, Mr. Garlock? 

Mr. Gartock. General Bogart and myself. 

Mr. Manon. In order to discuss the fiscal requirements we need 
a very detailed statement from you, but if we take the time to go into 
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those matters at this time we will keep the Secretary and the Chief 
of Staff too long. 

Mr. Gartock. That was our thought. 

Mr. Manon. We will not undertake to do that at this time. On 
the other hand, we do need a very high-level statement with respect 
to these fiscal matters. They are dull to some people, but they are 
of great interest to us, and very important to us in the for mulation of 
the defense bill. Why is it not possible, General Bogart, for us to 
go on through the Air Force budget until we have completed the 
whole Air Force appropriation ? 

General Bocarr. We could do that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you already prepared in these areas ? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think the general plan of the committee is to hear 
the Secretaries of the three services fairly soon, and then come back 
and pick up the material which will be more or less detailed. I under- 
stand that some of the services are not ready at the moment to present 
the full details. 

General Bocarr. We can proceed at any time from now on with the 
full presentation of all of our areas. I have made a recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Crosby covering the general presentations that we propose 
to present to cover our total requirements. 

Mr. Manon. It might be better to follow the tentative plan of 
getting the overall policy statements from all the services before we 
go into the details. That is the present plan, as 1 understand it. I 
am not sure which is the better, but we can pursue the suggested 
schedule and see how we come out. 

Now, there are so many questions I feel we must. explore, I hardly 
know where to begin. I think it would be well for us to withhold 
questions that could just as well be answered by other witnesses, or 
better answered by other witnesses, so we will undertake to follow that 
procedure the best we can. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


Now, Mr. Secretary, do you think anything substantial and worth- 
while m: Ly come out of all this talk about reorganization we have had 
before us in recent days? 

Mr. Nelson Rockefeller made a very interesting presentation before 
this committee, and I believe that he is one of the advisers to the 
Secretary of Defense, or probably to the President, in this area. 

Secretary Doucias. He was also named by the Secretary of Defense 
as 1 of the 3 civilian advisers to consider the reorganization possibili- 
ties. 

My comment is that I think, when we are concerned with an organi- 
zation as vast as the Department of Defense, with as much history 
as there is that has to be brought in to explain a good many aspects of 
its present organization, it is a very wise thing to indulge in self-ex- 
amination and also secure the views of competent outsiders, partic- 
ularly people who have lived in the activities of the Defense Depart- 
ment in the past. 

As you have undoubtedly noted, Admiral Radford and General 
Bradley are two military advisers who have been brought in, in addi- 
tion to the civilian advisers. It is my observation that the Secretary 
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of Defense is taking a very careful look to try to focus on what 1s 
wrong at the present time. It is awfully easy to be critical of some 
deficiency, or some seeming deficiency, that may or may not be re- 
lated to what raises our interest. In this situation, I think the ques- 
tion was raised largely because we had not imagination and initiative, 
apparently, to send up a satellite. This tied in very much to wanting 
to take a look. 

Now, I think there are very real problems in the Defense Depart- 
ment organization that are going to have very careful consideration. 
I fee] confident that there will be some changes that will be adopted 
eventually by the President, which will improve our methods of 
operating in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Manion. You think there is some basis for the appeal for some 
reorganization ¢ 

Secretary Doveras. Yes; Ido. Ithink a lot of it can,be done largely 
inside the present structure, because there are things we have not done 
quite as we should have done. 

For instance, I think that the most interesting area to look at and 
raise questions about is, perhaps, in the air-defense area , whee you 
haye a unified command which introduces new and interesting organi- 
zational possibilities, with oo commander charged with recommend- 
ing as to requirements and/or operational aspects of the command. 
Here you have the iritentéattiins problem of relying on all 3 services, 
but primarily 2 services, for substantially different contributions to 
what must be a unified system. I think right in that area you have the 
perfect example of what we are going to find ourselves explori ing in 
looking for some improvements in our organization. 

Mr. Manon. I wish to point out we are not seeking in this committee 
to write any legislative riders, or make provisions that have to do with 
any basic change. We are interested in money. We are, perforce, 
compelled to be interested in the question of reorganization. TI re- 
eretted to hear you say, as I understood vou, that the chief urge for 
reorganization had come from the fact that the Soviet Union had put 
a satellite in the air before us, and I would regret to accept that too 
fully. 

There are people in the Air Force and in C ongress who have been 
saying for years that the present structure does not lend itself to the 
most efficient and effective operation of the Department of Defense. 

Now, we have a satellite in the ai , and if that should subvert the 
desire for the required reorganiz: Gd atid streamlining of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, it would be a sad day for the taxpayer and the 
country, defensewise. 

Secretary Doveras. I think my remark would lend itself easily to 
misinterpret: ition. I think that you, sir, at the end of the appropria- 
tion hearings last year, made a great many thoughtful observations 
as to some of the organizational difficulties that we face at the present 
time. 

My reference to sputnik was that sometimes we have wrong or mis- 


leading immediate reasons for taking action. Certainly, it sparked 
the interest in reorganization, 
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SERVICE RIVALRY 


Mr. Manon. I am very aware of very real problems arising out 
of what is often referred to as service rivalry. It is quite clear 
from my point of view that in missile development service rivalry 
has not, up to the present time, slowed down or damaged ballistic- 
missile programs. 

Secretary Dovucias. That is quite right. It is in that area that it is 
perfectly clear that we can have very wasteful competition as well as 
some useful competition. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me, gentlemen, more and more we have to 
think of ourselves as members fs team with the Air Force, the Army, 
and the Navy on that team. 

Last year it seemed to me more than ever before, each service, in 
its great desire to exploit its own importance, tended to leave the 
impression that actually no other service existed. 

Remar Dovetas. I did not think we did that last year. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; I now recall you are correct. You did the best 
job of any of the services in that area. I remember complimenting 
you on that. 

Now, in line with that thought I would like to read the last major 
sentence of General White’s statement. There is no reference there 
apparently in your thinking to the Navy or the Army. 

You say: 

I assure you that the Air Force will always attempt to keep abreast of these 
changes and will try to provide a force that will insure the survival of this 
country. 

Now, I think a lot of the Air Force, but I do not think it is the 
sole responsibility of the Air Force to provide a force that will insure 
the survival of this country. 

I would like to know, General, if you feel there is a tendency to 
more or less think of these things as a team rather than just as a serv- 
ice. Some people have been saying everybody wants to get ready to 
fight his own war and we have three war plans, and your sentence, I 
believe, would lend itself to that interpretation. 

General Wuirr. Taken out of context that is true, Mr. Chairman. 
This is an Air Force presentation, to start with. That is the basis 
premise. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

AIR FORCE MISSIONS 


General Wurre. I do feel that the missions as now assigned to the 
Air Force are the most important military missions. I think, quite 
frankly, that the survival of this Nation does depend on having an 
Air Force second to none. 

The other services have a very great part and do supplement and 
complement and in some respects will be paramount, but our survival 
depends on the retaliatory forces and the air defense forces of this 
country today. 

Mr. Manon. But if you depend wholly upon the Air Force, the 
Strategic Air Command and otherwise, you would find yourself in 
great difficulty without at least some Navy and without at least some 
Army. I think that you would agree. 
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General Wurre. Assuredly, but I would point out that the Strategic 
Air Command is responsible for about 90 percent of the entire con- 
tribution to the strategic war mission. The Navy has a part and the 
Army has a part. They all support, and we all work together, but in 
my opinion the airpower picture is paramount, and I go on record 
without any hesitancy in saying that. 

Mr. Fxoop. Did you say 90 percent ? sa 

General Wurre. Yes; I said 90 percent. The responsibility for 85 
to 90 percent of all the known strategic targets has been assigned to 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Manon. I am not underselling the importance of the Air Force 
in the mission of the survival of the country. 

General Wurre. I only say in line with the responsibilities you 
talked about a while ago, I feel them and I am stating them. Evi- 
dently they are not fully known, and I think that I should take this 
occasion to make them known. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I comment on that? General White, I marked 
the same statement. I think what the chairman has in mind, and 
what all of us have in mind, is that all that would be necessary to 
make that a clear, logical, precise proper statement is—we will try to 
provide a force in cooperation with the Army and the Navy that will 
provide for our survival. I think that is all that is necessary to show 
that you are aware of the fact that we do have a good Navy and a 
good Army. 

General Wurre. I quite agree with you, Mr. Scrivner. A. better 
statement would have rounded it out. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot alter the statement now, it is already 
made. It provides the background for the discussion of the point. 


ADEQUACY OF ATR FORCE BUDGET 


Now, General White, you say on page 3: 


As of the moment, I feel that the Air Force portion of the budget before you 
today can do the job that we must do. I say this with confidence since the 
Secretary of Defense has assured us that as new concepts or capabilities develop 


which call for additional funds we may properly present such new requirements 
to him for his prompt consideration. 


That is in context at that point, but you hedge a bit over on pages 
23 and 24. I want to quote there: 


In formulating the 1959 defense program, I am confident that the recom- 
mendations of the Air Force were given careful consideration by the Secretary 
of Defense and the President. I had hoped that the resources made available to 
the Air Force would permit more rapid modernization of our forces in being 
and would provide for more rapid acceleration of our missile capabilities. How- 
ever, I recognize that funds are not unlimited and I know that money is not the 
sole answer to the success of our programs. The Air Force portion of the 
budget is tight—but I feel it can meet the immediate objectives as we know them 
now and I support the budget as it is now being submitted. 


Ihave before me now one of my favorite newspapers, the New York 
Times of January 9. I have before me a story by Mr. John B. Mor- 
ris, a very excellent and able reporter, and I quote: 


The Chief of Staff of the Air Force said he had made every plea before every 
proper authority for adequate funds but without avail. He testified that neither 
the administration’s request, nor the supplementary defense appropriation sub- 
mitted to Congress today, nor the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1959 
would provide adequate funds for the Air Force. 
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Now, I am not seeking to get into an argument, or engage in a play 
on words. I am facing a practical situation. I ‘want to see if there 
is a way whereby we can meld these statements together and come 
to a meeting of the minds as to what the men in uniform represented 
by you believe. We do not want to c reate friction between the civilian 
leadership—and the civilian leadership must provide the leadershi 
to the Government—and the military. But we need to understand this 
thing. 

Secretary Doveras. Mr. Chairman, since I am a civilian immedi- 
ately concerned, I hesitate to suggest that comment from me might 
be useful. 


Mr. Manon. It would be welcome. 
REQUESTED PROGRAMS NOT INCLUDED IN BUDGET 


Secretary Dove.as. On this particular question, you will notice in 
my statement I referred to the manner in which the budget was put 
together. I referred to the fact that we made up packages of special 
projects, either acceleration or enlargement, and modernization that 
totaled about $2 billion. These we submitted to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean $2 billion in excess of the 1959 budget 
and the supplemental ? 

Secretary Douc.as. It was in excess of the guideline figure of $18.1 
billion, which was the basic 1959 budget as we first prepared it. 

Now, this additional series of projects, or additions, included cer- 
tain research and development money; it included acceleration of the 
SAC dispersal, increased alert capabilities for the SAC; it included 
accelerating the ICBM program; it included both Atlas and Titan for 
acceleration, and a somewhat increased operational capability; it in- 
cluded acceleration and an increase in units with the intermediate 
range missile and it also included very substantial amounts for 
ballistic missile detection. 

Now, all the programs that I referred to were approved in one way 
or another and most of them were covered in the 1958 supplemental, 
at least to the extent of some $910 million. Of the $2 billion, a sub- 
stantial additional amount is included in the 1959 budget. However, 
there were several items that were not approved at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Like an increase in the number of B-52’s? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What other items? 

Secretary Doveras. The Titan program was the other outstand- 
ing item. It was those two items and certain modernization which 
I know General White was referring to before the Johnson com- 
mittee when he said he had presented his recommendations to all 
proper authorities. 

IT have expressed my recommendations in the same way, both with 
respect to keeping the B—52 line going, and with respect to creating a 
somewhat larger operational ¢ apart in Titan at an early time. 
Both these matters are currently being considered by the Secretary of 
Defense, and it is with respect to such items as that that I am sure he 
said to this committee, as I know he said to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, as he became convinced the program should be accelerated, 
the new programs should be added or that programs should be en- 
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larged, he would see that his recommendations to that effect were 
put before the Congress. 

Now, in saying that, he had in mind, and I think we all have in 
mind, that we have never been in such a fluid situation. 

Mr. Fioop. Of whom are you speaking ? 

Secretary Doveras. I am talking about the Secretary of Defense 
and myself, Those were the only references I was making at that 
point. 

The situation is very serious. We are testing long-range eo 

We are testing air-breathing missiles. We are flight testing the B-! 
We are working on air-to-surface missiles, We have a great S laaae 
of strategic delivery systems under deve ‘lopment. I very much doubt 
that we will ever be able to bring them all into operation: al units. You 
cannot do things as many different ways as it is proper to explore 
in the early stages, It is with that in mind that we emphasize the 
need for retaining real flexibility. 

So this is the story, as I have seen it with respect to the develop- 
ment of the Air Force budget, recognizing there are some things that 
we recommended that are not in, but that more than half the dollar 
amount of extra packages are included either in the 1958 supple- 
mental or the 1959 budget. I offer my comment that General White’s 
finat statement is a very clear st: atement of support, just insisting 
there be an understanding of the surrounding circumstances. 

Mr. Manion. We will have General White comment on that problem. 
It is one that we must have comment on, as you understand. 

Secretary Doveras. Surely, 

Mr. Manion. We will resume the hearing at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. 

We thank you gentlemen very much. 


APTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will resume its deliberations. 

General White, I asked you a question just before noon in which I 
quoted press references to you and asked for a clarification of your 
thinking. Secretary Douglas gave us a statement. Now let us have a 
statement from you in clarification of these quotes from the New York 
Times and your remarks before the committee in your prepared 
statement: 

General Wnuirr. The general tenor of the statement was that there 
were certain things that I had requested that were not contained in 
the budget, as I recall. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. To refresh your tind, “He,” meaning 
General White, “testified that neither the administration’s request for 
supplementary defense appropriations submitted to Congress yester- 
day nor the President’s budget for the 1959 fiseal year would provide 
adequate funds for the Air Force. 

General Wurrr. There are two major items that I requested which 
are not presently in the budget; to continue the production line of the 
B-52 and to increase the operational status of the Titan intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. Since my appearance before Senator John- 
son’s committee, an event has transpired which changes things. The 
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Secretary of Defense has stated that he will entertain further con- 
sideration of those two items, and they are actively under. considera- 
tion at the moment. So I feel that my case is being sympathetically 
heard. It is open. I am quite eatinhed with that situation. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, are there any other areas where 
there may be deficiencies in ne 1959 budget ? 

General Wuire. There are other things that we asked for which 
are of lesser importance on which I do not put the same degree of vital- 
ness. We wanted to build some more tanker bases in Canada and in 
the Arctic. Those were turned down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and I deferred to their judgment on that one. 

We asked for additional modernization in some of our aircraft 
areas. To see how quickly things changed, one of the items—I am 
not sure this isn’t restricted data, I do ceauaa 

Mr. Manon. Ask that it be put off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. You can take this off the record later, 

Secretary Doveras. That is perfectly all right. 

General Wurtre. One of the things was to provide for modifica- 
tion of a fighter to take a special rocket. Since that time we have 
information that indicates very strongly that a different rocket will 
provide an equivalent capability and, if so, it is very much better to 
go down that road. I cite that merely as an example of change in 
that short period of time. With technological breakthroughs, 
changes come very rapidly. That is a concrete example which oc- 
curred in just a few weeks. It costs very much less and it is some- 
thing we can handle. 

r. Manon. What is the relationship to this problem of the differ- 
ent rockets ? 

Gen. Wurre. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Minter. Might I make sure I understand that, Mr. Chairman. 

Do I understand that you could modify the warhead to accomplish 
the same result without modifying the airplane? 

General Wutre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That would be cheaper, I assume. 

General Wutre. Much cheaper. 


TANKER BASES 


Mr. Forp. May I ask a question, not related to what you have been 
discussing, General White, but to a previous statement where you 
were discussing additional tanker bases in Canada. You said the 
had been turned down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I do not thin 
they, the Joint Chiefs, were involved in such matters. 

General Wurre. Most of the items in the 1958 supplemental were 
the result of a study by the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the request of 
the Secretary of Defense as to what items should be added to the basic 
1959 budget. 

Mr. Forp. Only in that context did they turn it down, not that 
they were telling the Air Force what to do. 

eneral Wuire. The Chiefs of Staff submitted the things they 
thought were important. Those things on which the Chiefs could 
unanimously agree were forwarded to the Secretary of Defense. The 
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additional tanker bases in Canada were not one of the things on 
which there was unanimous Joint Chiefs of Staff agreement. 

Mr. Forp. Normally the Joint Chiefs would not do something 
within the jurisdiction of the Air Force. 

General Wurre. Not in that detail. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. Are there other areas where there 
might be some room for disagreement ? 

eneral Wuirr. None of major consequence, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It just seems to me when we approach the time of 
markup of the bill, we must reconsider some of these things and de- 
termine what we, as Members of Congress, feel we should do with 
respect to them. It would be premature to try to prejudge what may 
develop. As you pointed out, General White, things are moving 
rather rapidly and we cannot tell for sure what ought to be done. 
If I had to make the decision now whether or not to buy any addi- 
tional B-52’s, I would vote to continue that production line; but I 
think we ought to know more about it before the bill is taken to the 
floor and before Congress adjourns. 


ANTIBALLISTIC Misstte Missite. Program 


Mr. Secretary, we talked briefly about roles and missions this morn- 
ing, and some references were made to the anti-ICBM. Mr. McElroy 
made some statement that was reported in the press some time ago 
which confused me a bit. Have not the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
been working on the anti-ICBM business, that is, at least in the study 
stage, which is about as far as we have gone? 

Secretary Douauas. I think I can describe the present situation with 
perhaps one exception. I just am not familiar with what work, if 
any, the Navy has been doing on it. I would expect that they might 
have done some work on it. 

The Air Force efforts have been really in two fields, as I think we 
have indicated. First, the ballistic missile detection and the system 
which is provided for in the 1958 supplemental; that is, the three 
northern radar sites which should give us a warning time with re- 
spect to firing the ballistic missiles. 

The other area is that of active defense, and most active defense 
suggested up to the present time has been in the nature of the anti- 
missile missile. For a very considerable period of time the Air Force 
has had studies in progress with respect to the development of active 
defense. This is also true with respect to the Army. I believe the 
Army’s active defense proposals center around the Nike-Zeus. 

The next step, the proposal to create the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, (ARPA) in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, stated 
that the Agency would have particular responsibility for space re- 
search, for active ballistic-missile defense, and also with respect to 
satellites. 

The last development was a decision by the Secretary of Defense 
that the Air Force would continue its development of the detection 
project, that is, the radar system, and that the Army would move 
ahead investigating, doing research work on the antimissile missile. 
It referred directly to the Nike-Zeus system, as I remember it. 
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Mr. Mauion. Heretofore, you have been working on the antimissile 
missile. 

Secretary Dovcias. We both have been working on it, that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to continue your studies 

Secretary Douetas. No, sir, We are not at the present time unless, in 
discussions with Mr. Holaday or with the Director of ARPA when 
ARPA is set up, it is desired that we take responsibility in that area 
At the present time we have the one responsibility, and nobody else is 
working on the question of the northernmost detection system. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about the detection system at all. I 
am just talking about the antimissile missile. 

Secretary Dovenas. At the present time we are not working on it. 

Mr. Manon. You had been, had you not‘ 

Seeretary Dovanas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When did you stop? 

Secretary Dovueias. Two weeks ago, I would say; very recently. 

Mr. Manon. I have heard these people who are working on it pre- 
sent their problems of point defense versus area defense, and all that 
business. What is going to happen to them? Are we going to chop 
that off and go back and say that if we had not slowed down in 1958, 
we would have been doing so-and-so at a later date? What about 
that? 

Secretary Doveras. All of this work is in really a very early stage. 
T think sometimes we are given rather optimistic pictures of it which 
indicate that we are nearer solution than is probably the case. How 
all of the active defense will be organized for study and develop- 
ment is not entirely clear at the moment, but I ask to be corrected 
here if I am not accurate in the description I have given of the situa- 
tion, which really divides the two parts at the present time and gives 
the Army responsibility for research and development, under the 
direction of ARPA, of the active defense system. 

Mr. Manon. You must bear in mind that while these things are in 
the study stage, Mr. Secretary, people have been working for years 
on the antimissile missile, if I am properly and correctly informed, 
and for these people who have made some progress to be chopped off 
and out of the picture may not be good. 

I yield. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. It is my impression that this is a specific 
activity that is to be assigned to the new setup, the ARPA as soon 
as it is in operation. 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, Mr. Wigglesworth, but it is not quite clear 
how the new Advanced Research Projects Agency will operate. I 
would expect that it would operate in rather different ways in differ- 
ent situations, and with respect to different studies. 

It seems indicated in this instance that it will rely on a present 
project of the Army which includes Western Electric, Bell Labora- 
tories, and Douglas Aircraft in particular, to go ahead with the anti- 
missile systems study. They may undertake ‘other studies and they 
may have their own technical personnel who will also be devoting 
themselves to the problem. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. My understanding is that the Navy had been 
doing a certain amount of work in this field, too. I thought the 
testimony we had on the 1958 supplemental bill was to the effect that 
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the whole job was to be taken over by the new Agency and pus shed 
hard because it cuts across all three services and the new Agency. is 
intended to concentrate all of it. 

Secretary Dove.as. You have a lot of talent in the services which 
you presum: ably want to utilize without taking that talent out of the 
services. In some instances you have contract projects where I sus- 
pect. that the new Agency will say, “This is a satisfac tory way to pro- 
ceed, but it will be done under our direction.” So it is not quite clear 
the extent to which there will be a problem of direction as against a 
problem of operating the new Agency. 

Mr. Manon. W ho 3 in this room knows about what goes on with the 
Navy at Sunnyvale, Calif., near Palo Alto? They are working on 
this thing. I listened to a 2-hour briefing on this matter, and I 
thought it was the Air Force contract, but I may be wrong. 

Secretary Doveias. The Air Force contract you. probably have 
heard of is known as Wizard, and it is with Convair. 

Mr. Manon. I am not mistaken about this work because I could 
not listen to them half a day last November without knowing 
about it. 

General Bocarr. That is the project, Mr. Chairman, the Wizard 
project. 

Mr. Manon. The one at Sunnyvale? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. The contract is with Convair. 

Mr. Manon. That is Lockheed. I can’t be mistaken about its 
being Lockheed that gave the briefing. Mr. Crosby was there with 
me, last November. 

Secretary Doveras. Of course, Lockheed is the prime contractor 
on Polaris. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. We had all that, too. I do not remem- 
ber the name of the Ph. D. who gave us the briefing. 

General Wurre. The only weapon I know of in the Navy inventory 
in this line is the Talos. 

Mr. Manon. They had not gotten far enough to select the weapon 
yet. These were studies. 

Colonel Baker, will you check and see who that is before we 
adjourn this afternoon? I would like to clarify that. 

Mr. Surrrarp. While you are directing the witness to do that, 
will you find out about the combination of operations taking place at 
Sunnyvale by the various military services, and that will clear the 
whole thing up—not just this particular project; find out the com- 
bination and total function. 

(Off the record.) 


PRESENT FUNDS OF ANTIMISSILE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes brings up this point. Where are the per- 
sonnel and who is paying them in this program, which seems to be 
altered? You have already said that about 2 weeks ago, probably, 
the Air Force stopped its work on the antimissile missile. 

Secretary Dovatas. I am sure that we have not gone ahead with 
the Convair contract as we would have except for the decision I 
indicated. As to who is paying for the work on the antimissile 
missile, I am sure that that is at the present time out of Army appro- 
priations for research and development. 
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(Off the record.) 

Secretary Dovetas. I think the air defense directive which Secre- 
tary Wilson promulgated in November of 1956, which clarified some- 
what the situation which existed with respect to air defense weapons 
and designated the Army as responsible for point-to-point, which 
was an extension beyond the wording, which had been merely anti- 
aircraft artillery, was in part, at least, a basis for the recent decision to 
give the Army the development work on the antimissile missile. 

I think I ought to make clear that this did not purport to state that 
the antimissile missile and its operation was an Army mission. 


USE OF INFORMATION GAINED IN AIR FORCE STUDIES 


Mr. Manon. I see the point. I do hope that experienced and com- 
petent people who are working in this field will not have thrown to 
the wind the benefit of their studies over a period of years by some 
sort of reorganization which does not take into account the necessity 
for continuing the study. 

There are many other questions, Mr. Secretary, which I would like 
to ask. 

Mr. Ritzer. Will you yield right there, please, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Ritry. I wonder if the Secretary could tell us whether or not 
the information which has been developed by the Air Force and the 
Navy will be made available to the Army if they are to have juris- 
diction of this particular program. 

Secretary Dovceras. It would be made available for the asking. 
There would be no question about that. 

Mr. Rirey. There is no decision as yet in regard to transferring 
eh I agree with the chairman, I do not want to see this information 
ost. 

Secretary Dove.as. I, of course, agree, too. I am just not able to 
tell you what action has been taken within the last 2 weeks with respect 
to making available to the Army either Air Force or Convair in- 
formation which results from past studies. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, will you authorize someone to make 
a close study of this business involving the antimissile missile in the 
three services with a view of placing in the record a summary of that 
information at this point, and giving fuller information, perhaps, to 
the committee at a later date. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you yield for a suggestion, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe, Mr. Chairman, it would be well worthwhile 
for you, as chairman, to direct an inquiry to the Secretary of Defense 
and ask him in what way these programs are being correlated. There 
seems to be altogether too many loose ends. A new program for mis- 
siles and space exploration has been announced, and yet no one seems 
to know when and where it takes hold. Surely the people who are 
in the activities which are being discussed are somewhat at their wits’ 
ends to know whether they are working and, if so, for whom they are 
working. 

Mr. Manon. At your suggestion, [ will write the letter and make 
that request. 
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Secretary Dovetas. I think I should add one word. You may have 
seen that Mr. Holaday has been indicated as the Director of the ARPA 
functions until the new Agency might be set up. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? You were also aware 
that Mr. Vinson, for his committee, wrote to the Secretary of Defense 
on exactly the same subject. 

Mr. Manon. I was not aware of it. 

Mr. Foon. I was advised by no less an authority than Mr. Vinson 
about an hour ago at lunch that he—and I presume that means his 
committee—addressed a communication to the Secretary of Defense 
that he or it or he and it did not wish another Jupiter-Thor situation 
to develop on antimissile warfare, and therefore the pursuit of the Zeus 
matter was to be in the hands of the Army. That should be formidable 
evidence someplace. I think you were there, Mr. Riley. 


Turspay Fesruary 4, 1958. 
ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. The testimony which will be taken in the next few 
minutes will have to do with an amplification of testimony which was 
provided yesterday in response to questions which were asked by me 
relating to the antimissile missile or the anti-[CBM program. We 
were trying to clarify for the benefit of the committee and for the 
record just who is in this picture, and there was some confusion, in 
my mind at least, as to what the picture was. This testimony, Mr. Re- 
porter should be placed in the record near the colloquy of yesterday. 


STATEMENT oF Lr. Cou. Jonn J. Lomparpo 


Mr. Manon. Will you identify yourself for the record, Colonel ? 
Colonel Lomparpo. I am Colonel Lombardo, the Deputy Assistant 
for Special Projects in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Devel- 
opment. 
HISTORY OF PROGRAM 


We started on the ballistic-missile defense program at exactly the 
same time we started the development effort, study effort, on the bal- 
listic missile, in 1946. At that particular time we engaged two con- 
tractors, the General Electric Co. on a project study called Thumper, 
and with the University of Michigan on a project called Wizard. 
This was to complete our long-range development plans which we 
establish for research and development programs 10 to 15 years hence. 

In 1953, it appeared that we could move quite fast in the radar, the 
computer, and the communications field. We dropped the General 
Electric study at that particular time because it did not look feasible. 
We continued, however, with the University of Michigan study. 

Just prior to the beginning of the fiscal year 1956, we then felt that 
we could move fast in the radar field, and the ballistic-missile detec- 
tion system that I talked about the other day was one example. We 
then sent out letters to a number of contractors in April of 1955. 








Those letters went to Convair-RCA as a team, to Lockheed-Raytheon 
as a team, to Bell Telephone and Douglas Aircraft as a team, and to 
the General Electric Co. to pick up their study on Thumper which 
they had continued with their money. So we had in the beginning 
of fiscal year 1956, four contractor teams looking at active ballistic 
missile defense. Lockheed-Raytheon was one of them. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1956, we have had these four contracts 
under study. Out of these contracts have come the advancements 
made in the high-power transmitter which have led us to the missile- 
detection system, the new computer for impact and prediction and 
for new radar and communications techniques which we have come 
up with. 

TERMINATION OF CONTRACTS 


As it stands today we have notified Lockheed-Raytheon, Convair- 
RCA, Bell-Douglas, and the General Electric Co. that upon termina- 
tion of our present contracts, which will end about April 1, they will 
not receive an additional contract to continue the work of ballistic- 
missile defense. 

Mr. Manon. That means they will not receive a renewal of the 
contract with the Air Force. 

Colonel Lomsarpo. With the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Have you indicated or are you in a position to indi- 
cate whether or not these studies will be resumed by the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency ? 

Colonel Lomparvo. Our discussions with the people in Mr. Hola- 
day’s office have indicated that they would take the Bell-Douglas 
missile which, as I stated before, is a contract with the Air Force 
as well as the Army. There were two studies, the study with Bell- 
Douglas that we had, called Wizard; and the study that the Army 
had with Bell-Douglas, called Nike-Zeus. However, within the terms 
of the new memorandum the Nike-Zeus part of it, which is the Army 
study, will be the one which will be undertaken. The Air Force will 
develop a backup radar, communications, and data-processing system 
for an active defense system. 


RESTRICTION ON AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Do you get the thought from these developments that 
the Air Force, for the purposes of research and development, is out of 
the anti-ballistic-missile field 

Colonel LomeBarpo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Wait a minute. Of course not. 

Secretary Doveias. We are with respect to the narrow phrase, “the 
antimissile missile”; but we still have a responsibility, as you under- 
stand, in the whole system, particularly in radar detection and com- 
munications. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about radar detection. I am talking 
about, Are you in the business of learning how to shoot down an ap- 
proaching IRBM or ICBM? 

Colonel Lomparpo. No, sir. At the completion of our contract 
studies which, as I stated, will be completed about April 1, they will 
be terminated. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, the field of operation of the Air Force 
is being restricted to the extent you have desc ribed. 

Colonel Lomearpo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you yield? Iam not clear that that isso. My un- 
derstanding is t] at yo L are talking only about research and ci¢ velop- 
ment. 

Mr. Marron. That is what Lam talking about. 

Colonel Lomearpo. That is what I was talking about, 

Mr. Fioop. If anything is found— 

Mr. Marion. That is the next question. 

Mr. Fioop. I withdraw my interruption. 

Mr. Manon. What has been the change, if any, with respect to the 
position of the Air Force in deploying and utilizing the antimissile 
missile as a rol e, asa misison or responsibility ot the Air Force / 

Colonel Lomearpno. I would like to yield to the Secretary. 

Sei retary Dor GLAS I cah answer that. No definitive decision has 
been made. 

Mr. Manon. I had the Se that the Air Force did have that 
respons! tbilit ty, not oO ny as researe and d ‘velopment but as al oper- 
ating requirement of the Air Force. 

Colonel Lomparpo. M: “Ly I ciseuss the | ickeround on that? 

Mr. Manton. Yes. 

Colonel Lomparno. Prior to calendar year 1955 there was an in- 
formal agreement between the Army and the Air Force that the 
Army would undertake defense of the field army against ballistic 
missiles. ‘This system is called Plato, which 1 am sure many of you 
have heard discussed. , d 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Lomparpo. At that time we were working on the defense of 
the continental I nited States against ballistic missiles. In Novem 
ber of 1956 the so-called Wilson memor: mndum was published which 
eave the Army point defense and t Air Foree area defense. The 
Army has gotten firmly into the ballist ‘ missile defense field with 
regard to that particular memorandum other than defense against a 
field army. 

Mr. Manion. We are familiar wit » Wilson directive and are 


familiar with some of the things 


secretary Doveras. But it has not been finally construed and no 
} 1 l . = . a9 . . 
supplemental] cdecisiol as been ule to fix the responsibility for t] 


operation of antimissile missiles or an active defense System on one 
service, : 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Strerrarp. What I int rpret trom the veneral responses vou 
have made, Colo el, and from the responses of others, is that ther 
was a clistinct cutoff of Air Force operations in certain fields. That 
already has been testified to. 

Secret ury Dovatias. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Anything beyond that at the moment is purely as- 
suniptive until such time as the new group issues its directive as to 
what the next procedure will be. Is that not literally it? 
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Secretary Dovexas. Except one side of the coin you did not expressly 
state, and that is the responsibility of the Army to proceed in the 
development of the anti-ballistic-missile missile system. 

Mr. Sueprarp. However, that has been an instruction issued 
through due channels. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But insofar as what will happen to the Air Force 
interests, you may have an operational interest as such but when it 
comes to the fabrication and the directional aspect of the fabrication, 
that still is not resolved by the people in the Defense Department 
who will take over as of the moment. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. So what we are talking about in generalities is hy- 
pothetical. We do not know what they are going to do. 

Secretary Doveias. We are presently out of the development. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot gloss over the Wilson directive and these 
agreements which have been spoken of by Colonel Lombardo. 

Mr. Anprews. May IL ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Who at the present time is working on the anti-missile-missile 
program ? 

Mr. Manon. The Army is working on the Nike-Zeus, which is an 
antimissile program. 

(Off the record.) 

Colonel Lomparpo. Ours is called ballistic missile defense system. 
The Army’s is called antimissile missile. 

Mr. Manon. Anti-ICBM, anti-IRBM, and anti-ballistic-missile mis- 
sile ought to be made clear. We have all sorts of defense against so- 
called conventional missiles. 


POSSIBLE ROLE OF ARPA IN PROGRAM 


Mr. WiceteswortH. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Isn’t the explanation of this thing, as suggested yesterday, that a 
new agency, the ARPA, is now being set up, and that when set u 
the details will be worked out of how this vitally important work is 
to be continued? Heretofore it has been handled by several services. 
Now it is hoped to concentrate the whole thing and drive it forward 
as fast as possible through this new setup. Is that not the overall 
picture ? 

Secretary Dove.as. I think that is a proper statement. 


POINT DEFENSE AND AREA DEFENSE 


Mr. Mitier. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Is not one of the complications the fact that under earlier concepts 
you could make a definition for point defense and area defense and 
it fell into a logical pattern, but when you are talking about intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles there is hardly any such distinction, is there? 
I mean an intercontinental ballistic missile goes so far and so wide 
that it requires neither a point nor an area defense, and the old defini- 
tions do not work any more. 

Colonel Lomparpo. I think you have to use the terms “point” and 
“area” defense as defined in the Wilson memorandum. He did not 
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define whether it was a specific point or not, or whether the missile 
would go 500 miles or not. He defined point defense as a system 
that is wholly dependent upon the radar and the missile located at 
the defended pons, whereas an area defense system is one which is 
wholly dependent upon an integrated net of radars. 

Mr. Fioop. Very wellsaid. That is exactly it. 


NEW DIRECTIVE NEEDED 


Mr. Mitter. The Wilson directive was not aimed primarily at inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. 

Colonel Lomparpo. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuer. There is a big change in what soon may be required; 
is there not? 

Secretary Dovucuas. It solved the problem which existed then with 
respect to the Talos-Nike. 

Mr. Mitier. But now the situation is so fluid there probably will 
have to be other definitions. 

Secretary Douaias. Iam sure a new decision is required. 


FUNDING OF STUDIES 


Mr. Manon.. Colonel, I am much impressed by your knowledge and 
grasp of this matter. It is a field in which you work particularly, 
and it is a pleasure to have you before us. 

I wish you would tell us how much money was requested of Congress 
during each of the last 2 or 3 fiscal years for these antimissile pro- 
ams. Last November Mr. Crosby and I listened most of a mornin 
to Dr. L. N. Ridenour, assistant general manager for research it 
development at Lockheed Missile Systems Division at Sunnyvale, 
Calif. I was impressed with the importance of this work and with 
the enthusiasm of these people. It is admittedly just a study program, 
but to have these people chopped off seems to me to be very bad judg- 

ment unless there 1s some other way to exploit their capabilities. 

Colonel Lomparpo. I will have to agree with you. On the Lock- 
heed study, Dr. Ridenour is a very intelligent and capable individual. 
It was as a result of his study and other studies that the Air Force 
undertook certain other test programs now underway. 

Mr. Manon. Yet you know of no plan to capitalize on the progress 
made there. 

Colona] Lomparpo. On a continuous basis we have given copies of 
every one of our contract proposals to the Department of the Army 
and to the Department of the Navy to make use as they see fit. They 
are free to take those contract studies and use them any way that 
they see fit within the Departments of the Army and Navy. 

I do not visualize, however, their taking on a Lockheed-Raytheon 
contract extension. I do think however that they will use the infor- 
mation which we have given to them over the past years. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know how much money you were allocating 
to Lockheed for this study per year? 

Colonel Lomparpo. I do not have that broken down. I have it 
available in the office, but I do not have it broken down here. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the information ? 

General Bogart. No, sir, I do not. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you provide it for the record ? 

Colonel Lomparpo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And also provide information with respect to these 
other studies and efforts in connection with the antiballistic missile 
missile. 

(The information requested is classified and: was furnished for 
the use of the committee. ) 


STATUS -OF ANTIMISSILE AND ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSES 


} 


Mr. Manon. I want to know and the Congress and the country 


want to know what is being done about preparing this country 
against’ a possible batlistic-missile att: ick from submarines or: from 
IBBM’s or ICBM’s in the hands of al enemy. I think the picture 


is very confusing, and I insist that we must have it and we must have 


it. in good form. .I think, Mx. Secretary, you agree fully with the 
position which I state. 

Secretary Dovenas..Surely I do. I thmk we should not assume 
that Mr. Holaday and then the new Agency when set up will not 
vive the most careful consideration to the usefulness of the three 
studies vhich have’ been particularly Air Force studies. 

Mr. Manon. | do not want to assume that either, but I want. to 
know and we should know. This business of stop ping and starting 
is not good. We look back and alw: Lys criticize it. Let us not do 
some of that right here at this moment when we all are so intent 
on getting on with the job. I want the facts and figures with respect 
to that. 

I would like to say this. In seeking to evaluate the effectiveness of 
an anti-LCBM, it would be pertinent to know something about the 
efficiency of our antiaircraft missiles and-other weapons to stop air- 
planes. It has been some time since we have had a statement as to 
how n any oO f our Bi 1es could probably get through, given a certain 
state of circumstances, in-an attack on a pote ntial ene my. I would 
like to know what the ‘goal aliises are that we would get through with 
manned bombers, and I would like to know what the possibilities and 
probabilitic sare with re spect to a bomber attack on this count ry. 

I was listening to General LeMay, formerly of the Strategie Air 
Command, and he said he was not ane at the moment about getting 
killed with an ICBM or an IRBM, but it was a different story when 


you came to eonsidering ie present threat of the manned bomber. 
I want vou to give us the people who can talk responsively on that 
subiect. Can vou dothat. Mr. Secretary / 


Secretary Dovuauas. Surely. 

Mr. Manton. I think by all means we must have this developed on a 
high-level basis before the committee... The whole world is w ; 
if there is any defense—certainly our country is wondering if t ! 
any defense against these IRBM’s and ICBM’s and Rel ed (ae 
doing about it and what the pr yhahilities are that we can real offer 
tively do something 


The Arn V Ui officially suorawe ted iat Fol] or last Novembe ra Sb 


billion program for the anfi-[C BM. That was never formalized and 
presented in that form to the Secretary of Defense. T think we need 
a much better pietwm with respect to that and with respect to our 


capability of getting through to the potential enemy with the manned 
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bomber and the capability of the potential enemy to get through with 
the manned bomber to targets in the United States. 

Colonel Lomparpo. May [answer ? 

Mr. Matron. Yes, 

Colonel Lomparpo. First of all, I am a nonrated officer. Lam nota 
pilot. My business has been air defense since 1940. I have never 
gotten out of that field. 1 would like to dispel any hopes in the 
minds of the people that there ever will be close to 10¢ percent defense: 


there never will be, regardless of how much money Congress is willing 
to appropriate. The people should understand that’if there is a 
bomber attack, or a missile attack, some cities and bases are going 


to be hit. It is just impossible to provide 100 percent defense 

Mr. Manon. If you cannot provide something approaching a 100 
percent defense against a great big lumbering—maybe it is not so 
lumbering a bomber, but a great big bomber, how are you gol i” to 
stop an intercontinental] ballistic missile roceeding at you at T5000 
miles an hour, even if you spend $6 billion or $60 billion. That is my 
point. I want aclearer picture of that. 

Colonel! Lomparpo. We have contended that the defense against the 
intercontinental ballistic missile is the most difficult job this ountr y 
has ever encountered. The Air Force program which we have under 
taken has not been one to take a paper study and say “Let us buy this.” 
We have taken components of all paper studies that we have had on a 
competition basis and put parts of those systems into test ;. We are 
now testing radars, about which you have heard, to find out the extent 
of the problem, how accurately we can detect the TCBM. We do not 
know. No one can determine from a ] 
shall be or if we shall be effective at al 
being’ and test. it. 

All the money we have expends d to date has been spent on exper! 
mental work. I must confess that the amount of money that Lock 
heed, Bell. Convair have received from the Air Force has never been 
more than $750,000 in any 1 fiscal year. Yet we have obtained a lo 
of good information out of those contracts. In fact. I think the ] 
Lockheed contract was for only $250.000 for 1 vear of study. But 
despite that small amount we have a man like Dr. Louis Ridenour put 


ie 
{ 


; ; 2 : ae ' 
ting much of his efforts into defenst acvalnsi the ballistic missli 


aper study how effective we 


! unless we put something in 


Mr. Manon. Do you think we need more money? Is that the point? 
We would hesitate to spend billions on just studies. 
Colonel Lomearno. No, sir. On studies, I don’t think you really 


have to put a lot of money on it provided you have con peti on al né 
industrial organizations. They gain out of the: information we put 
in tests,’ so thev can feed it back into their contractual studies and 1 
evaluate it il cl ‘ome up with new proposals. 

This is what we have had right along. You will find that Lock! 
has changed some of its concepts in the last 2 vears. Bell | 
t ¢oy}T ic] rable re’ on 1) i prog in) 1? the last cf } | ( \ 
lth ntended orie@inall » use Nike-Hercules as lefens 9 S 
lh le Chey d now that if impos if l 
To ) up W ra] sstfe, The MISsSiie NOW Ca d Nike-Z ! 
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have proposed a backup approach on their radar to insure that they 
have a good radar system. 

Only through the results of testing, which we have put in being, 
can you determine what you shall be able to do in a ballistic missile 
defense environment. 

Mr. Manon. By and large, do you work in the field of continental 
defense from the standpoint of conventional bombers ? 

Colonel Lomparpo. Yes, sir. I work on SAGE 





ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. In your opinion, what would be our possibility of suc- 
cess in stopping an enemy attack of bombers? I understand it some- 
what depends upon the weather conditions and on the matter of sur- 
prise and many, many other factors, but can you find some yardstick 
to give us some opinion as to how far we have progressed in our capa- 
bility in this field of stopping manned bombers ? 

Colonel Lomrarpo. I think we have progressed to the state that we 
have been able to keep the same percentage of kill probability con- 
sistent with what the enemy has been able to do in increasing his of- 
fensive capabilities. 

Mr. Manon. But what is the percentage? Can we stop 1 out of 
10, or 80 percent, or 50 percent. 

Colonel Lomparpo. It would depend upon the offensive strike. I 
would not like to leave the impression in anybody’s mind that it would 
be more than 50 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point I am getting at. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me help you. 

Mr. Manon. If you cannot stop more than 50 percent of the manned 
bombers, it looks as if the problem is almost impossible with the anti- 
ICBM. 

Secretary Douceias. It makes us think that percentage of dollars 
spent on offense are probably more productive dollars. 


SOVIET AIR DEFENSE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Froop. Oh. I want to help you with something and help this 
officer, too. 

Your opinion about the authorities is important. I want to help 
you. This is a statement by Hanson Baldwin in the New York Times 
yesterday morning, the second of a series on just this problem. I want 
to read this from the New York Times of February 3, 1958. Mr. 
Baldwin, in the second of a series of articles on this problem, says as 
follows: ' 

One analysis report says the Soviet authority has about “10 times as much 
radar as we do,” and there is a definite reason to believe that Russian radar is 
more effective against very highflying bombers than our own. 

A recent operations analysis report predicted that within the immediate fore- 
seeable future Soviet defenses would become so strong that if United States 
B-47’s and B-52’s were to strike at Moscow, the first 100 of these planes would 


be shot down. In other words, it might take within a year or so more than 100 
bombers to insure 1 nuclear hit against Moscow. 


That gives you an allegedly authoritative idea from which you can 
think. 
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Mr. Mauon. That is a very interesting idea. What is your com- 
ment on that, Colonel ? 

Colonel LompBarpo. On the particular article ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Lomparpo. I think our offensive forces, realizing what the 
defensive capabilities of a potential enemy are, are always trying to 
come up with something which will confuse the enemy and have a 
better offensive capability. One is the air-to-surface missile. If you 
have an air defense missile which can go only to 100 miles and the 
enemy develops a 350 mile air-to-surface missile, you have no defense. 
You cannot even shoot the bomber down. So one thing to do is to 
find out what the defense is to be, and then you try to increase your 
offense. That is why I say it is very difficult to They raising your 
defensive kill probability. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to follow this and 
I wanted to ask this question when I asked you to yield several times, 
since it relates to these cancellations of contracts. It would appear 
to me that the chairman is assuming merely because the Air Force 
representative here says those studies have been canceled, that the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency will not pick them up. 

As I understood it, the —— of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency was to go into this very field about which the Colonel has 
been talking. 

Mr. Manon. He explained his position on that. He said he knew 
of no plan to do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. He is not in that setup. 

Mr. Manon. We shall have the people up here who know. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the point I wanted to make. Rather than 
engage in all this bickering back and forth, the witness has said he 
does not know, and we should wait until the man in charge of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency comes in and tells us what he is 
going to do. I think much of the alarm will be saved. 

Mr. Manon. I want to get what we can out of this witness. 


DEFENSE AGAINST DIFFERENT TYPES OF MISSILES 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, may I add this? This is not clear to me 
at all, and I do not think it is clear to anybody else. This is very 
important. This antimissile thing is so “hot” publicly; there is noth- 
ing “hotter”. 

The public is not clear about the difference between guided mis- 
siles and ballistic missiles, so when you are talking about this anti- 
missile missile program, make it as clear as you humanly can that this 
antimissile missile program does the following things with reference to 
ballistic missiles and the following things with reference to guided 
missiles. 

Finally, it does the following things with reference to ballistic mis- 
siles, ICBM, and it does the following things with reference to bal- 
listic missiles, IRBM, because a submarine with a 1,500-mile IRBM 
is an intercontinental ballistic missile. 
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Mr. Manon. It is in a sense. It does not travel quite so fast. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. I want to be sure the program deals 
with 1,500-mile ballistic missiles and 5,000-mile ones. 

Mr. Manon. I do not like to have a play on words, but it is obvious 
to me ‘hat we are getting into a very important field here of the 
anti-ICBM and the anti-IRBM, and we are calling it the antimissile 
missile, which is not descriptive and not adequate. So while we are 
at the threshold of this period, it seems to me the Defense Department 
should work out something which will be descriptive. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a very good observation. 

Secretary Doveras. It is an antiballistic missile missile, if we are 
accurate in using the best phrase we can to indicate the kind of active 
defense against the ballistic missile we are talking about. 

Mr. Manon. Will you come up with a suggested plan to give us 
the type of ceeeeaene —e ich we have inquired about here? 

General Bocarr. Mr, Chairman, may I state we have planned in our 
plans and programs presentation to cover exactly these fields of re- 
quirements and capabilities for operational forces which I believe 
you desire. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, much of this is relatively insignificant 
compared to the question which we are discussing. 

General Bogarr. That is true. 

Mr. Manon. We must have.a good understanding. 

General Bocarr. We propose to cover that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 


AIR FORCE NO LONGER IN ANTIMISSILE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, in response to-an inquiry from my 
chairman, Mr. Mahon, I am under the impression you stated that the 
Air Force had been advised they had been taken out of the antimissile 
missile function, and that it was to be handled by the new organiza- 
tion within the Office of the Secretary of Defense. It that correct or 
incorrect ? 

Secretary Douatas. Yes, sir, that is correct, with the addition 
that—— 

Mr. Suerrarp. No. Let me do this my way, if you will, please. 

That part of the statement is hada dated correctly as far as I am 
concerned, is that correct ? 

Secretary Doveras. Notice did not come to us quite as you indi- 
eated. Notice came to us to the effect that the Army would carry 
on the development under the direction of Mr. Holaday pending the 
organization of ARPA. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then at the moment, and under that kind of in 
struction—I presume it was an instruction. 


Secretary Dovctas. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It was not just something you picked out of the 
All. because you clo not do those th hes 

Do you at the moment feel that vou are completely out of the anti- 
missile missile function as of now, pu rsuant to what vou have just told 
us whi rm came down from that organization 2 


pnen are you paving any more accounts on that 
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Secretary Dougias. We would pay bills that might become due, 
but we are making no more commitments. 

Mr. Suerparpb. In other words, you are responding to commitments 
made when you had the jur epoca but beyond that you are not. 

Secretary Doves. That is correc 

Mr. Sueprarp. I see. 

What will be your cutoff date which will be handed your Comp- 
troller for that purpose / 

Secretary Doue.as. I would say the day we received the directive, 
which I indicated was approximately 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This is repetition, but at the moment insofar as the 
Air Force is concerned, you have no further operations with the 
antimissile missile field other than discharging your committed obli- 
gations. 

Secretary Douetas. That is correct, sir. General White wants to 
add something. 

General Wuire. One technical aspect, Mr. Chairman. We must 
marry our communications system and detection with the Army missile 
project. That is one of the stipul: ations. They must be compatible. 

Secretary Dovetas. I took it you were referring in a narrow sense 
to antimissile missiles, and on that basis all the statements are correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is what I meant, General White. I wanted to 
get that particular aspect. 


EFFECT ON 1959 BUDGET 


Have you any idea what effect that will have upon your appropri- 
ations for the past fiscal year ? 

Secretary Dove.as. For 1958 ? 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Yes. 

General Bogart, can you answer that? 

General Bogart. No, sir, I cannot, specifically. I can tell you what 
the effect was on the 1959 request, sir, but—— 

Mr. Suerparp. Did you fund for it in 1959? 

General Bocarr. At the time this decision was made, we had planned 
a total of $72 million on the antimissile system for 1959. This money 
was pulled out of our estimate and put into the estimate for the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency along with some others. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Under the circumstances, in your 1959 budget you 
have no money to continue the antimissile missile program as ‘such. 

General Bocarr. We do not. 

Mr. Suerparp. I see. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Now I would like to refer, if I may, to page 6 of your statement, 

Secretary Douglas, and a field in which I have been rather interested 
for quite some time. Under the title “Operation and maintenance 
funds,” you make the statement in the second paragraph, quote: 

The fiscal year 1959 request provides no margin for error or for presently un- 
foreseen needs which invariably arise. 

Before you comment about the quotation I have just given you, in 
order to clarify our interpretation, will you please define the word 
“operation” as you apply it here for expenditure purposes. After 
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you have defined the word “operation,” I want you also to define, if 
you will, with the necessary lines of demarcation, your interpretation 
of expenditures for maintenance. I would like to have those two de- 


fined as you apply them for expenditure purposes. b 
Secretary Dovuetas. I think that “operation” as used in what we J 
call the 400 account refers to all Air Force activities, such as flying and v 


training, and the other things we have to do to achieve operational 
readiness other than the maintenance of our facilities and equipment. I 
One is using; the other is keeping in shape for use. 
Mr. Suerrarp. Then you would define “maintenance” as keeping in 
shape for operational purposes. 
Secretary Dovucias. That is correct. é 
Mr. Sueprarp. The “Maintenance” appropriation has been some- 
what a whipping boy over a long period of time; has it not? 


Secretary Doveras. Yes; it has been. It presents a great many { 
very difficult problems. It covers so many types of maintenance and 
also operation. I think I have indicated here how we have been in ( 
trouble some of the time in this appropriation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Pardon me just a moment. When you say | 
“trouble,” are you segregating the definition of the two words and 


now addressing your comment to “maintenance” as you interpret it? | 

Secretary Dovceras. I am inclined to use the two pretty much ) 
together, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would not “operation” obviously have to follow the 
maintenance program ? 

Secretary Dovatas. Yes, sir; they are closely interrelated. 

Mr. SHepparp. I grant you that. 

Secretary Dovetas. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SHerparp. On which do you put the greatest emphasis in 
the requirement of expenditures? I know you have to have both of 
them, but if you do not maintain them how are you going to operate 
them ? 

Secretary Doveras. You have to maintain to operate. You have 
to maintain aircraft to operate the aircraft. Actually, at times when 
we are not able to maintain as high a level of aircraft maintenance 
as is desirable, we cannot do as much operating as we think desir- 
able to keep a ready force, 

Mr. Suepprarp. That is true. 

Secretary Doveras. The two things are just hand in hand. 

Mr. SuHepprarp. I presume that you project your thinking for the 
purpose of formulating your budget in these two fields to the same 
status of refinement that you do everything else to determine the 
money that you are asking for. 

Secretary Doveras. Yes. We get the best advice that we can from 
the commands. We look at the operating programs. We look at the 
amount of maintenance that we think is necessary to permit a con- 
tinuance of such an operating program. We make the best estimates 
we can. 

Mr. Suepparp. Utilizing again the word “maintenance” as separate 
from “operation,” your past-tense functions would indicate the per- 
centage of planes that fall into the maintenance program; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes. 
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CONTRACT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. Having determined the amount of workload that will 
be experienced in the maintenance field, what percentage of that are 
you furnishing within governmental functions as against that of pri- 
yate contractors, for example? : 

Secretary Doucias. My recollection is that we are contracting about 
half the aircraft maintenance work. 

General Bogart. I believe it is still running about 53 percent, sir. 

Secretary Dovetas. It is a little bit more than half. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You say it would be approximately 53 percent, Gen- 
eral Bogart? 

General Bocarr. Fifty-three percent, sir. It is on that order. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you had occasion during your screening of 
these budget requests to establish which is the most expensive in the 
maintenance program, that of the private contractor or that of the 
Government ? 

Secretary Dovctas. This is a subject which has received a great 
deal of attention. I do not regard myself as expert on a firsthand 
basis on the subject, but I have given attention to a good many discus- 
sions in this area. I think it is very difficult to generalize and say 
that private maintenance is cheaper or that it is more expensive. It 
depends on a number of factors which cannot be overlooked. 

One is whether or not we are already set up with plant and facili- 
ties to accomplish the maintenance. Where we are already set up 
and have the plant and facilities, I would say that generally it is 
clearly cheaper to perform the maintenance function with Government 
personnel. Where we are not set up, where we have not acquired 
the facilities, then I would state with conviction that we could get the 
work done more cheaply under contract. I take the two extreme 
simple situations, and we find ourselves presented with situations in 
between those extremes. 

Mr. Suerparp. I assume that insofar as your airplane requirement 
is concerned in the maintenance field, you already have established 
the benefit of your own working knowledge and you do have enough 
facilities already established within the Government to perform the 
workload which is necessary. 

Secretary Dovetas. No; not to do all the workload, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I to understand that you do not have enough 
facilities in the Air Force to do the overhaul and repair work and 
maintenance on the planes that you have without being forced into 
the private contract category ? 

Secretary Dovatas. T believe that is correct. That is particularly 
true as we have moved into the maintenance of electronic equipment, 
where we never have equipped ourselves as we have in engine main- 
tenance and some airframe maintenance, and so forth. 

Mr. Sueprparp. However, I understand that several of your main- 
tenance plants which you have had over a period of time are being 
reverted or gradually phased into the electronic processes; is that not 
correct? Some of those in the depot category you have already de- 
clared in that field. 

Secretary Dovuetas. We are building up some capability, but it is 
small in relation to the full load. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Do you not get benefits out of the operations within 
the Air Force itself, meaning by that its own plants, its own per- 

sonnel? Are there not other benefits which redound to the benefit of 
the Air Force other than just the expenditure of dollars insofar ag 
the training program and other contributions? 

Secretary Doveias. Yes; I think that is true. At the same time, 
there are a good many of these areas where the requirement to sup- 
ply trained technical maintenance personnel, let us say the Strategie 
Air Command, presents us with such a diffic ult training program that 
we welcome not having to meet all the requirements for such per- 
sonnel that would result from our doing all the maintenance work. 
So we find ourselves better able to operate a ready Air Force if we 
put some of the burden on contractors. 

I think increasingly we have relied on the manufacturers who have 
developed the particular equipment to supply us with technically 
trained people under contract to do a good deal of the maintenance 
work. I will get the figure on the amount of maintenance work in 
electronic equipment that we are doing under contract. It is a very 
high proportion of the work. 

Mr. Suerrarp. ‘The points I was trying to develop are two. There 
is a certain very definite requirement within the military itself be- 
cause you have already established overhaul and repair facilities, but 
because of an enlarged backlog there is a certain percentage of your 
total that you deem it advisable to put into the private contracting 
field. Is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Dovcias. We have a positive need to do it at the present 
time. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You will, as you said, place in the record as near 
as you can the average of the total, using the figure of 100 as the goal, 
Will you do that? 

Secretary Dove.as. Yes, sir, 

(The information requested follows :) 

The capability of Air Force depots is not sufficient to perform the total work- 
load generated in the aircraft, aircraft engine, and related equipment areas. 
Of this total workload approximately 53 percent is put into the private con- 
tracting field. In the electronics area, which is part of the total workload, we 
are presently placing on contract approximately 70 percent of the total elec- 
tronics requirement. 

Mr. Suepparp. The next question is consistent with the policy aspect, 
I think, and if I make an error you correct me, 

It is not intended insofar as the policy presently prevails or is con- 
templated at the moment to diminish your present Air Force capabil- 
ity in the field of maintenance. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Dovugias. I think that is correct. My only possible 
hesitation would be that as the requirement for ie kinds of mainte- 
nance shifts this coming year as against this year, it might be in an 
area where we have relatively little capability. Th: at is the only rea- 
son I hesitated in answering your question. The figures are just about 
what: we indicated, that is, that the depot capability is about half of 
what is is on an overall basis. 


DEFERRED BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Surrrarp. Again interpreting the word “maintenance” here 
as you referred to it in your statement, at the moment that is par- 
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ticularly tied to the maintenance and operation of your planes and 
does not include your buildings as such ? 

Secretary DoucG.as. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Srierrarp. It does’ 

Secretary Dove.as. Yes. 

Mr. SHerparp. | see. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Sheppard, the figures we have given you on de- 
pot overhaul capability refer only to the maintenance of airplanes and 
other mechanical and electronic equipment; not to buildings except 
the buildings for the depot itself. 

Secretary Dovucias. But our general statement here about main- 
tenance and the whole problem of the operation and maintenance 
activities also refers to the maintenance of real property and all other 
facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. In last year’s budget, General Bogart, how much 
of your maintenance money for buil lings was utilized for other pur- 
poses ¢ 

General Bocarr. I cannot answer that question directly, sir. It 
is in four different accounts. I will have to get it for you and, if I 
may, I would like to furnish that for you. 

Secretary Doveras. I would like to say, Mr. Sheppard, I am sure 
we spent less money on building maintenance than was intended when 
we presented our program to the committee, less than we had expected 
to, and that was so not because there was not a reasonable need to 
spend the money on buildings, but because under the circumstances 
that existed we needed the money more to keep the aircraft flying. 
There was quite a little conversation on this, as I remember it, a year 
ago, too. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is correct. That is what I am trying to clear 
up. In other words, gentlemen, without any reference to my col- 
leagues on the committee, because they are far more capable than I 
am in expressing their personal views, it would appear to me that 
we are dealing with a fundamental principle of procedure here. I 
have been at many of your stations, and I tell you very frankly in 
many instances it is woefully to their detriment that we are not ex- 
pending on the buildings the money which was appropriated for 
that specific purpose, because by letting that type of maintenance 
accumulate you are adding to your problem, and you are ae going 
to catch up with it. You have not caught up with it for the past 
5 years, and in my book.you are at least 7 or 8 years behind now. May- 
be you have a different figure. 

Secretary Doverias. I hope we are better than that, but we are 
behind. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Sheppard, may I state that in furtherance of 
the committee re port of last year, we are preparing and have ready 
a full report on this situation for the committee. It is a part of our 
maintenance and operations presentation. We expect to give that 
to the committee at that time. I can get the facts right at this point, 
if you wish, for the record, but I am sorry I do not have them with 
me today. 

Mr. Surprarp. I can understand ae I do not want to get into 
another field which will be discussed in detail later, and yet there 
Is a easy question about whether this. money is to be expended. I 
think this is the proper place to discuss policy 








General Bocarr. That is true. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Sheppard, I would like to say problems of this 
kind arise. In the first place, the Air Force personnel generally will 
run the equipment and use the money for that, no matter what else 
has to wait. The building maintenance, painting, and things like that, 
always wait. We had an increase in the price of aviation fuel and oil 
which cost us $26 million. It had to come from someplace. I am sure 
if we had brought that to the committee, we probably would have 
gotten the same answer that we did. We took it out of the main- 
tenance of things that do not have immediate effect. 

I share with you the concern over the physical condition of a lot of 
these new buildings and some of the old ones, too, particularly the 
new ones, but the amount of money we have had in maintenance was 
reduced by things like this $26 million for gas and oil, the increases 
m. wages for blue-collar employees, all of which has to come from with- 
in the appropriation total. It always comes from something, and it 
practically always comes from the maintenance items that do not affect 
operations today. I am sure that those things are gradually catching 
up with us, and one of these days they are going to start affecting 
operations. 

Mr. SHerparp. Some of them have already caught up with you, in 
my opinion. 

The thing I am concerned about is the cumulative aspect of your 
expenditures which ultimately will have to come as time goes on. It 
is the same identical thing with a house or a barn or a shed or an 
automobile. The longer you run it, the more it falls apart; you are 
either going to replace it with new equipment or else you have to 
keep it up. It would occur to me that it is rather a difficult thing to 
have happen. I do not quite understand its operation. 


FUNDS FOR EMERGENCIES 


If you had an emergency because of a price development, for in- 
stance, in gas or whatnot, I do not care what it is, why would that 
not fall under the declaration of emergency and emergency funds be 
used for it, instead of dipping down here where it will cost you more 
money later on? Perhaps that is out of the realm of your interpreta- 
tion and answer. 

Secretary Dovetas. The answer to that, sir, is that we do not have 
emergency funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Suepparp. No, but others do have it for emergency purposes. 
That is what they are justified for, and that is what they get it for. 
It is a question of who defines what is an emergency and spends the 
money accordingly, is it not? 

Secretary Doveras. That is right. 

Mr. Srepparp. By leaving it as it is, without the determination of 
expenditures in the emergency category, we, the committee up here, 
find that we appropriate funds for certain specific purposes and when 
you come back, without any preparation of your own or, may I say, 
anything over which you have control, you are confronted with an 
unanswerable situation, that of taking money out of here and putting 
it over there. 

Secretary Doveras. It is pretty hard to find a good answer to some 
of these situations. 
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Mr. Sueprparp. There is no good answer to it, and I am very happy 
that you are not trying to give me one. 

By the way, while we are on the topic, I think it might be interesting 
to know what is your personal opinion, Mr. Secretary, because of the 
situation which prevails, of providing an emergency fund for the 
purpose of taking care of these eventualities or coming up with a sup- 
plemental to take care of it, in order to keep your funds in the cate- 
gories for which you originally justified them? What is the answer, 
if you have one in your mind that you care to express ? 

Secretary Dovctas. It is not easy to state a simple answer to that. 

Mr. Suerparp. Perhaps I could make it easier for you by doing this: 
Let us take 40 percent of your total budget and say that is in an un- 
definable category in which you have to have elasticity, but the balance 
of 60 percent is an established factor which is determined. 

Secretary Dovetas. It is my judgment that it would encourage good 
management to make funds available on the basis of greatest flexibility. 
That is, of course, a very extreme statement, as you intend it, I think, 
of the problem. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Ostensibly, the stock fund, and so forth, are supposed 
to take care of that, but they are not working out the clarification which 
they were intended and anticipated to work out, are they ? 

Secretary Doveras. They do pretty well for some purposes, but if 
there is a great concern as to the rate of expendityre, the stock funds 
are at just the same disadvantage as others. 

Mr. Garlock said he would like to speak on that. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS VERSUS FLEXIBILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Gartockx. Mr. Sheppard, the problem of the supplemental ap- 
propriation approach with an annual account becomes extremely 
difficult because unless we know early in the year that we shall be 
allowed to run at a rate higher than the total appropriation, by the 
time you can go through the supplemental process and get it, most of 
the year is past, and gas and oil you did not have in October cannot 
be helped much by money in April. So it is necessary to know pretty 
well at the beginning of the fiscal year at about what level you are 
goingtorun. If we had some funds which we could set aside and, say, 
we get either a typhoon or a gas-price raise or a blue-collar raise or 
something, we get those every year, and here is X millions of dollars 
to take care of that kind of thing, then we could protect the operation 
and maintenance program which we lay out and not have to rob them 
as the year goes by and these contingencies develop. 

Mr. Suepparv. Would you feel at this time in the budget you are 
presently presenting, Mr. Secretary, that the law of past averages 
of the unknown factor insofar as the expenditures you are personally 
advocating, and the purpose for which you advocate them, would pre- 
vail in the budget you have before us on a comparable premise that it 
prevailed last year? 

Secretary Doveras. I think that is a very reasonable conclusion, 
and I think it would be mine. 

Mr. Suepparp. What would be your answer, “Yes” or “No”? 

Secretary Dovatas. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. No further questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1958 FUNDS APPROPRIATED 


Mr. Srxes. Mr, Secretary, what was the amount of money which 
has actually been appropriated for fiscal 1958? I presume it would 
be best to separate that into regular and supplemental appropriations. 

Secretary Douaias. New obligational authority for 1958 ? 

Mr. Sires. Yes. 

Secretary Doucras. The original budget provided for the Air Force 
$16,840 million; and by supplemental $910 million was added, a total 
for the current fiscal year of $17,750 million. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Stxes. What is the amount you request for fiscal 1959? 
Secretary Dovuauas. $18,044 million of new ob ligational authority ? 


ANTICIPATED SUPPLEMENTALS 


Mr. Sixes. Do you at this time anticipate additional requests 
through either supplementals for 1958 or additional amounts for 
1959? 

Seeretary Dovetas. I think I do not anticipate them, but I have 
indicated that there are at least two programs which are presently 
under consideration with the Secretary of Defense, and we have been 
given to understand that when we think there is an urgent need in 
this fluid situation which calls for the consideration of any other 
programs, we can do so. So I would like to say I think it is possible 
that be fore we get through conside ‘ration of this bill before this com- 
mittee, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense we may be able 
to give you some advice which would add some items. 


REQUFST OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Srxes. Was a greater amount for the fiscal year 1959 requested 
of the Office of Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary Dovueuas. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. What was that amount? 

Secretary Dovetas. As I indicated, almost exactly $2 billion more 
than the basic budget, tentative, of $18.1 billion, so it was substantially 
$20 billion. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the major items which were included in that 
additional $2 billion ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I indicated several of them this morning. They 
were SAC dispersal and improvement in the SAC alert capability, 
some acceleration of the Thor, Atlas, and Titan programs, and 
I might say, except with respect to some tanker facilities, recommenda- 
tions were approved and are either in the supplemental or 1959 budget 
with respect to SAC alert and dispersal and also with respect to the 
major ballistic missile programs except for Titan, which was neither 
accelerated nor increased from the previous plan. 

Mr. Srxes. You have indicated that you support the budget request 
now before us. 

Is your feeling regarding this budget such that you believe you 
must in good conscience continue to ask the Secretary of Defense to 
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consider additional supplemental funds, or do you think this is in fact 
adequate ¢ 

Secretary Doveras. The budget as recommended comes very close 
to meeting all the requirements that I regard as essential. 


TRENDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to try to project your thinking about 2 fiscal 
years into the future. This is the 1959 budget. As you see the 1961 
budget, do you anticipate that the missions of the Air Force show 
greater stress on missiles, or about the same stress on missiles as com- 
pared to aircraft that the 1959 budget shows? 

Secretary Doveras. That is not an easy question to answer. I 
would expect that missiles, and missile sites in particular, and the de- 
velopment of the operational units that we foresee in missiles will call 
for a considerable increase of funds in the missile field. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate a corresponding reduction in air- 
craft procurement funds, or do you think that will hold at about the 
current level 

Secretary Dovexas. It is hard for me to believe by that time that 
there will be any considerable decrease in the requirements for the 
manned-aircraft procurement. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you foresee that your manpower requirements will 
be greater or less in 2 years? I would like to divide that into military 
and civilian. 

Secretary Dovctas. I think I could give better answers to these 
questions, although continuing to answer in a rather general way, I 
would anticipate “that manpower requirements would increase some- 
what. 

Mr. Sixes. Both military and civilian? 

Secretary Dovetas. Well, I would say yes, although the increase 
in either category would of course be affected by how “the other cate- 
gory was handled. 

BASES TO BE INACTIVE 


Mr. Srxes. Do you anticipate that the number of bases will in- 
crease as dispersal requirements are met, or do you think that after 
this fiscal year you will be able to level off on the number of bases, 
or even to reduce the number ? 

Secretary Doveias. Well, we are not increasing the number of 
bases at the present time. We are actually decreasing the number 
in operation over the next 3 years, according to the present program- 
ing, although we are building new facilities at existing bases for new 
missions such as SAC dispersal. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you phasing out any continental bases in this 
budget ? 

Secretary Dovucias. Well, there are several bases we have an- 
nounced an intention to close. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you place a list of those in the record? 

Secretary Doveras. I will be glad to. 
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(The requested information follows:) 


Bases announced to be inactivated in fiscal year 1959 


Base name Date of inactivation 
renin 8 ee a ed ist quarter fiscal year 1959. 
st Gene... ao cetanin ee aeeed ak Do. 


IT, III nn ns . nc. ceca icotncccombeionseaieiannamade 2a quarter fiscal year 1959. 


Si i Do. 
Laurinburg-Maxton vehicle storage site, N. C_---. Do. 
Savannah Storage Station, Ga_.-_-------------- Do. 
Balei: Bagels GTB) PO. 5 si ois Kitts snc ondnsiin 4th quarter fiscal year 1959. 
Philadelphia Storage Station, Pa-_..-_.-------~- Do. 


Secretary Dovetas. I might say in amplification I think it is quite 
clear we will have certain new ballistic missile bases that will be under 
construction in the period you referred to. We hope to use present 
Air Force installations for support facilities as far as possible. Just 
how far that will be possible is not quite clear. 

Mr. Srxes. With regard to the bases to be closed, are you going to 
declare them surplus this fiscal year or the next fiscal year? 

Secretary Dove.ass. I will have to put the dates in when I give you 
the list. For instance, West Palm Beach is one I have in mind and 
another is Ardmore. 

Mr. Srxes. You can give us that information, when you amplify 
your answer. 

ACTIVITIES ELIMINATED 


We are constantly under pressure to find things that are associated 
with those phases of military defense which are becoming obsolete 
and to eliminate them where possible in an effort to save money. Are 
you eliminating any particular segments or activities of the Air Force 


program, in the fiscal year 1959 in an effort to bring about economies 
Secretary Dovcuas. Yes. 


Mr. Stxes. What are some of them? 

Secretary Dovetas. The most obvious thing you refer to, of course, 
is the change in the force structure and the downward revision of our 
force structure was essential if we are to meet our new responsibility 
and embark on new missile actvities that have become.an important 
part of the Air Force mission. I just recall the actual change in wings 
scheduled for the end of the current fiscal year as against the close of 
the fiscal year 1959. There will be 44 SAC wings at the end of this 
year. There w ill be one less at the end of 1959. That is actually an 
RB-47 reconnaisance wing. At the end of 1958 there will be 29 air 
defense wings and one less at the end of 1959. At the end of 1958 
there will be 31 Tactical Air Command wings not including troop 
carrier, and 24 at the end of 1959; and 13 troop carrier and assault 
wings at the end of 1958; and 11 at the end of 1959. It may be that 
I am one wing wrong in air defense, and I will correct that if necessary. 

There has been a substantial decrease of 12 full Air Force wings 
which is the Air Force’s action with respect to trying to give proper 
priority to the forces and the weapons that are required to keep the 
Air Force modern and effective. We are dropping out tactical air 
wings and we are slightly reducing our air defense interceptor capabil- 


ity because in the same period we will begin to bring in our missile 
interceptors. 
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TROOP AIRLIFT REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Did I understand you are dropping one wing that is 
now capable of troop airlift ? 

Secretary Doucias. We are going to drop two actually. 

Mr. Sr«es. Are you not already weak in that field from the stand- 

oint of meeting airlift requirements ? 

Secretary Doveias. Well, it is, of course, a problem that gets a good 
deal of attention on our part and lends itself to very differing views. 

Mr. Srxes. Isthe Army protesting this reduction ? 

Secretary Dovenas. No, sir; I do not believe they are. The Joint 
Chiefs’ decision has been consistent, up to the present time, that for 
the forces in being and planned, the airlift in being and planned is 
sufficient. Now, the important thing, I think, in looking at our airlift 
situation is that we are beginning to bring in the C133, which is the 
largest long-distance load carrier that has been built. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you place in the record a statement showing the 
comparative troop-carrying capability now as compared with previous 
years # 

* Secretary Doveras. I will be glad to do that. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

MATS emergency airlift capability, as augmented by CRAF, has shown a steady 
growth. As of January 1, 1958, MATS augmented capability is approximately 
76 percent higher than for 1954. Additional classified information furnished 
the committee reflects the yearly increase in ton-mile capability. 

Secretary Doveuas. I was going to refer to the C-130, which is the 
modern troop carrier which has a capability so much greater than our 
current troop carriers that a reduction in number is possible at the 
same time that you increase capability. 


AIRCRAFT VERSUS MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sixes. You stated that 26 percent of this year’s procurement 
money is for missiles compared with 23.8 percent in the fiscal year 
1958 budget. Is not that a rather low percentage of increase in a field 
as important as that one? 

Secretary Doveras. The answer is we have been spending in the 
development phase of our ballistic-missile programs really all the 
money we think we could successfully use, and from here on the ques- 
tion of whether that is enough, or is not enough, depends largely on 
how big an operational capability we seek to have. The program that 
I have indicated, at least in that field, can be met with the dollar fig- 
ures that we have indicated. 

Mr. Sr1xes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Dovetas. I would like to make an additional statement. 
I think the figure that I used is solely in the procurement accounts 
and we do not see nearly the difference there we would see if we in- 
cluded all the construction funds. 


PROCUREMENT OF INTERCEPTOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. I note that you are planning to acquire quite a number 
of interceptors, and it appears to me it is in the field of interceptors 
that the missiles will most likely replace aircraft. 
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On what was the decision based to continue to acquire interceptors? 

Secretary Dougtas. I think it is proper to say it is that field in 
which the missiles are to play a very important part, and I think that 
I should say that the question of the relative weight given to the prin- 
cipal factors in our defense system is presently being carefully looked 
into by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and we can look for perhaps more 
definitive answers than we have had in the past as to what this mix- 
ture should be of missiles and interceptors. We feel very strongly 
that there is and will be a decidedly useful, or essential, role for inter- 
ceptors for a very considerable time to come because it is really only 
with interceptors that you can get out in front and have a chance of 
making the interception where you want to make it and where you can 
do it with full benefit of avoiding destruction to the targets that you 
are trying to protect. 


ADEQUACY OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. I note that the amount of money requested for O. and 
M. funds is about the same that it was for the fiscal year 1958. There 
is not much difference, although you have spoken at length regard- 
ing the need for more O. and M. funds. I recognize this is a serious 
problem. ‘This is a field in which you have experienced great dif- 
ficulty in the 1958 budget. 

I would like to ask that you review the information that you have 
given to other members of the committee and that you at this time 
place in the record a complete statement which will include any 
information that you think we should have before us regarding your 
current problems with operation and maintenance. 

Secretary Douetas. I will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to know the principal areas of scarcity 
of “Operation and maintenance” funds. 

Secretary Dovetas. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Listed below are those areas in which reprograming had to be effected to 
achieve a balance within an austere estimate. This list also includes those 
high priority “add-ons” whieh have arisen since the submission of the Presi- 
dent's estimate for which additional reprograming will be necessary. 


1. Aircraft fuel and oil ¥ —— a $10, 814, 000 
2. Depot maintenance of aircraft and equipme nt ; 15, 720, 000 
3. Depot supply operations__ Ee 10, 052, 000 
4. Base operation and maintenance z : __ (85, 742, 000) 
(a) Operational installations 2% : 27, 100, 000 
(6b) Training installations__ ‘ 24, 200, 000 
(c) Logistical installations : 29, 442, 000 
(d) Medical facilities & 5, 000, 000 
5, Major repair of facilities _ (28, 700, 000) 
(a) Operational bases 12, 300, 000 
(b) Training bases______- a i 9, 400, 000 
(c) Logistical bases a te hs 4, 000, 000 
(dad) Medical facilities J 8, 000, 000 
6. Command administration- 10), OOO 
7. Printed material : ‘ bh ; 2. 000, 000 
S. Schools and training ; 1, 100, 000 


%. Procurement operations sai - $, 500, 000 
10. Installation of fixed communications electronics technical 
components a em i a 771, 000 


11. Commercial communications systems und networks ; 5, 500, O00 
2. Classified projects 2st L 5, 900, 000 


Totai a a a ‘ Sia tk ae ” - $904.199,000 
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REPLACEMENT OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL WITH MILITARY 


Mr. Srxes. I have noted what appears to be a tendency on the part 
of the Air Force to use military personnel for work which formerly 
has been done by civilian personnel, although I know it is your an- 
nounced policy to use civilian personnel in lieu of military personnel 
whenever you can. Is this something that has been necessitated by 
current low ceilings on civilian personnel ? 

Secretary Doveias. You could help me answer the question if you 
gave me an example of it. My impression is that we have decreased 
our military personnel somewhat more proportionately than we have 
our civilian personnel. 

Mr. Stxes. I doubt the examples I have should properly be made 
a part of the record. They are examples from letters that have been 
written to me by people saying the job they formerly did is now 
being done by the military or that they are riffed and the military are 
doing their work. 

Secretary Dovatas. I cannot comment on it other than to say the 
Air Force has gone down in the last several years from 980,000 mili- 
tary personnel to a present personnel strength of about 878,000. It 
is a tremendous decrease. On the other hand during the same period 
civilian personnel went from about 300,000 up to about 354,000 and 
back down to 313,000. Therefore, the net result is that the ratio of 
civilians to military has gone up. During the last several months 
reductions in both the military and civilian work forces have been 
rapid. Understandably, in the course of a reduction like the one we 
have just gone through, there may be individual, isolated cases 
where a commander in the overall interest of getting his job done has 
to make a substitution of military for civilian personnel. 

Mr. Srxes. It is not your policy to replace civilians with military ? 

Secretary Dovatas. No, sir; it is not. I am sure that the problem 
ahead is to do more with civilians, relatively. 


HEADQUARTERS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. There are criticisms about the buildup in the number 
of personnel at headquarters in the Pentagon, not only of the Air 
Force but the other services as well. 

Are you screening this situation to determine if in fact more per- 
sonnel are being used here than is necessary? It is one of those things 
that can grow while you are not looking. 

Secretary Dovetias. That is quite right. Actually we are in the 
process of a slight reduction. I think perhaps General Bogart can 
give you the time that we started to reduce by 12 percent and the 
progress that has been made in that effort. 

General Bocartr. That is correct. We started last summer with a 
reduction of 12 percent in our military and civilian personnel, across 
the board, in all headquarters. This was planned initially to take 
place over a period of a year but we accelerated it, and actually accom- 
plished the major part of that reduction by the end of October. We 
are still engaged in a modest reduction in the headquarters in the 
Pentagon, Air Force Headquarters, which is to be completed by June 
30, but the major part of that has already been accomplished. That 
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is both military and civilian. It is applied practically uniformly 
across the board—not quite, but almost. 


ATR-TO-GROUND MISSILES 


Mr. Sikes. We know that the Soviets are building very formidable 
defenses around their principal cities and their principal defense in- 
stallations. It would appear to me that you would want to stress the 
development of air-to-ground missiles which would permit the Air 
Force to launch its missiles without approaching too close to the tar- 
gets. Is that being done, or am I wrong in my thinking / 

Secretary Doucias. You are quite right. We regard the air-to- 
ground missile as one of our highest priority projects. North Ameri- 
can aviation Was awarded the contract in fact a number of months 
ago, I think actually in July or August, and there were some 14 dif- 
ferent proposals in competition. We are pressing to expedite the de- 
velopment of this missile. I think one can hardly overemphasize its 
importance. 

CHEMICAL BOMBER 


Mr. Suxes. I have been disturbed about what appears to be slow 
progress on our part in developing the chemical bomber. Do you feel 
all the stress is being given to it that can be given, or do you feel all 
is being done that should be done? There is a lot of difference in 
those two situations. 

Secretary Dougtas. I would like to say this: We have had intense 
interest in a long-range, heavy, supersonic bomber for a long time, but 
it was relatively recently that the state of the art was such as to really 
make it practicable to go ahead with the project. In this situation 
also we have recently given a development contract. There are sub- 
stantial 1958 funds and 1959 funds available for it. This is a project 
which I think is currently being looked at to see what can be done to 
further expedite the development. You might like to have the Chief 
of Staff comment on this because I am sure you will find his interest 
in it is reassuring to you. 

General Wurre. I have really needled my staff on it. We hope 
to drop 18 months, as the minimum, off the normal development pro- 
gram getting the B-70 in the first test stage. It is a vital project 
and we have considered setting up a special organization, something 
on the 3 of the Western Development Division, to take this 
thing on. I do not think we are going to have to do it that way, 
but we intend to get the same results. 


NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. I make the same observations with regard to the nuclear 
aircraft. What is your thinking on that ohe, or is that a project on 
which you have ac tus ally given the “oo-ahead” 

Secretary Doveras. This project, as you sade has gone through a 
good many different phases. It has been apparent for a very long 
time that one could produce flight powered by a nuclear reactor, but 
the problem of producing a really useful weapon system with a 
nuclear reactor has proven a very difficult one. 


Mr. Sixes. Who has the responsibility for attempting this develop- 
ment ? 
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Secretary Dove.as. I think that we have spent some $450 million 
on nuclear-powered aircraft when you include the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s contribution to the reactor development and our con- 
tributions to engine development. We have had a project in which a 
small reactor has been airborne, and we have learned quite a little 
bit about the problems of flying. We are presently really waiting for 
a final decision on a rather modified project which would look to an 
earlier date of flight than we have talked about in the last couple of 
years. This isa very difficult project and it raises very difficult aap 
lems of judgment as to how much of an effort it is worth just to fly : 

against a long time effort to produce something that would be a definite 
contribution to our milit: ary capabilities. 

Mr. Srxes. It occurs to me that Soviet superiority in this field would 
have almost the same impact on the world—not necessarily as great— 
as did the first satellite. I would certainly be reluctant to see us 
occupy a secondary role in that field. 

Secretary Dovucias. Well, Mr. Sikes, I think it is quite possible it 
will happen. I would not be particularly surprised because our policy 
has really been not to be concerned about when we could say a nuclear- 
powered aircraft has flown. We have been trying Fa develop a useful 
weapon system with nuclear power. This is over a period of really 
the last 4 years. During that period of time, if one shad had just the 
objective of saving, “We can fly a nuclear-powered airplane,” you 
could be a lot closer to it than we are today. It may very well be that 
that has been the view of the Russians. 


MANNED MISSILES 


Mr. Sixes. I ask the same question with regard to manned missiles. 
What is the status of the development of the proposed manned 
missiles ? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, do you refer to such a vehicle as the 
X-15? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Secretary Doverias. Which is an aircraft that will fly 1 mile a sec- 
ond and will reach altitudes of more than a hundred miles? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Secretary Dovetas. It is a very close step from such a manned ve- 
hicle to a manned satellite and space flight. This is a North American 
project. It is proceeding well. It has had quite a little publicity in 
the recent past, particularly with regard to the project engineer, who 
is the test pilot who plans flying the “X-15 when it is ready for flight. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have a date on that? 

Secretary Dovetas. I am not sure what the date on the preliminary 
testing is, but it is not very far off. It may bea full year. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


Mr. Sixes. What are the principal changes, if any, in emphasis on 
your research and development program for the fiscal year 1959? I 
am speaking of money and manpower primarily. 

Sec retary Dovetas. Well, the actual research and development pro- 
gram shows an increase, I believe—new obligational authority—from 
$661 million up to $719 million as between 1958 and 1959. 
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The increased effort that is provided for in this increased budget 
goes largely to what we refer to as research and also to systems devel- 
opment. I can give you, I think, somewhat of a breakdown on that. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide that information ? 

Secretary Dovaras. I think that probably it would be more satis- 
factory if I handled it this way: It is in the operational program that 
we have almost the full $50 million additional funds, and a lot of that 
goes to systems that are of direct concern to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and Air Defense. 


ALLIED MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. The contributions of our allies to the military forces of 
the Free World have been reduced rather sharply. Does that reduc- 
tion in allied military strength extend to their air forces ? 

Secretary Dovatas. I do not believe it does, although whether there 
are programs to reach objectives that have been slowed down some- 
what I am unable to say, and I will have to furnish that information. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


While there have been reductions by the United Kingdom during the past 
year, numerical strength of foreign allied air forces worldwide has remained 
relatively constant. However, combat capability has increased considerably 
through improved crew status and proficiency; introduction of more modern 
aircraft ; and introduction of aircraft with atomic delivery capability into NATO 
inventory. 

The buildup of the German and Japanese air forces continues and offsets the 
reduction by the United Kingdom. It must not be overlooked that these countries 
bear full maintenance and operations costs. In addition, during the past year, 
Belgium and Netherlands have assumed full maintenance and operations costs 
for their existing air forces and certain other NATO countries have, to 
degree, asSumed maintenance and operations cost for their air forces. 

This assumption of maintenance and operations costs by host countries allows 
application of United States military assistance for the essential reequipping of 
foreign allied forces with advanced weapons systems, including missiles. 


a lesser 


INCREASE ABOVE FISCAL YEAR 1958 APPROPRIATION REQUESTED FOR 1959 

Mr. Wiecrteswortu. Mr. Secretary, in the light of what has been 
said here today, and from other information furnished the committee, 
I understand that the overall request for 1959 is $18,044,000,000, which 


dillerd od 


compares with $17,750,000,000 for 1958, including the supplemental ; 
is that correct? 

Secretary Dovueras. That is correct. 

Mr. WieocteswortH. That is an increase of about $300 million. I 
further understand of the total $16,891,400,000 is included in the bill 
which the committee has before it at this time and that the balance 
will come along later in connection with requests for pay increases 
and military construction ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. If you compare the $16,891,000,000 with last 
year, which I think was $16,319,000,000, that is an increase in this 
particular bill of $572 million plus; is that right? 

Secretary Doveras. I think that it would be larger than that. 

General Bocarr. The comparable figure to the $16,891 million, sir, 
in last year’s budget was $15,940 million, and then there was an 
amount of $390 million, which compares with that in the supplemental 
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or a total of $16,330 million as compared to the $16,891 million in 
the 1959 estimates, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Now, you contemplate an unobligated balance 
as of June 30, 1959, of about $3,453 million- plus, as compared with 
an estimated figure for June 30, 1958, of $3,837 million, and a figure 
for June 30, 1957, of $5,064 million ? 

General Bocarr. Those figures are correct. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. WiceLesworrn. As to expenditures, you estimate $17,213 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1959 as compared with $17,318 million in the 
current fiscal year ¢ 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. A decrease of about $105 million and you con- 
template an unexpended balance of about $13,475 million as of June 
30, 1959, as compared with a June 30, 1958 estimated figure of about 
$13,797 million ? 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicerteswortn. And for June 30, 1957, of about $14,879 mil- 
lion ? 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 


TOTAL AVAILABLE FOR EXPENDITURE 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. I would appreciate it if we might have two 
tables similar to those on page 983 of last year’s hearings. Perhaps 
you could furnish them both on the basis of this bill and on the basis 
of the overall request in contemplation. 

General Bocarr. We will be glad to provide that. 

(The information is as follows. ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Total available for expenditure and expenditures! fiscal years 1957-59 


[Millions of dollars] 


seciatingtincemetipsectn abide ae ee se 

Unexpended | New obliga- Transfers | Total avail- Actual or 

Fiscal year balances tional au- and adjust- | able for ex- estimated 
| brought thority ments | penditure net expendi- 

| forward | tures 

1957... . 18, 910. 5 | 17, 687.5 2 —435.9 36, 162.1 18, 362. 7 
1958 3___. : 417, 687.3 17, 750. 2 5 —403.0 35, 034. 5 18, 441. 0 
1959 °.___ 3 7 16, 511.5 18, 044.0 — 570.0 33, 985. 5 18, 736. 0 


1 Covering all Air Force accounts, including general and special appropriations as well as management 
and working capital funds. 

2 Includes: (1) cash transfers, —$39.8 million, (2) restorations under Public Law 798, +$80.7 million, and 
(3) net changes in undelivered MAP-CI1O orders, —$476.8 million. 

Includes NOA ($910 million) and expenditures ($130 million) for fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 

4 Does not include $112.1 million for withdrawals under Public Law 798. 

Includes: (1) Cash transfers, —$11.0 million, and (2) net changes in undelivered MAP-CIO orders, 
—$392.0 million. 

6 Includes expenditures ($780 million) against fiscal year 1958 supplemental and NOA and expenditures 
for items carried in fiscal year 1959 President’s budget under the caption “Proposed for later transmission.” 

? Does not include $82.1 million for withdrawals under Public Law 798. 
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Total available jor obligation and obligations: fiscal years 1957-59 


{Millions of dollars] 





Unobligated New obli- Recovery of | Transfersand Total avail Actual or 
Fiseal year halance gational prior-yeat reimburse able for estimated 
brought 1uthority obligations ments obligation obligations 
iorw re 
1957 5, 739. 2 17, 687.5 285. 0 559. 4 24, 371.1 18, 8&3, 1 
1958 15, 4351.8 17, 750. 2 275.0 612.0 24, 069. 0 19, 702. 4 
1959 7 4, 284. € 18, 044. 0 275.0 382, ! 22, 985. 7 19, 265. 1 
Covers all gencral and special Air Force appropriations 
2 Include 1) anticipated reimbursements, $620.5 million, (2) cash transfers, $10.2 million, and 
parative transfers, $28.7 millio 
Includes NOA ($910 mil ind obligations ($700 million) for fiscal year 1948 supplementa 
4 Does not include $56.1 million of fiscal year 1957 unobligated balances no longer available for obligatior 
during fiscal year 1958 
5 Includes: (1) anticipated reimbursements, $690.0 million, (2) cash transfers, actual and anticipated 
86.0 million, and (3) comparative transfers, $8.0 million 
6 Includes obligations ($210 million) against fiscal year 1958 supplemental and N OA and obtigations for 
items carried in fiscal year 1959 President’s budget under the caption “Proposed for later transmissior 
Does not include $82.0 million of fiscal year 1958 unobligated balances which will not be availabl 
obligation during fiscal year 1959 


ADEQUACY OF REQUES' 


Mr. WieeLeswortn. I understand General White to say that as of 
now our airpower is superior to that of Russia and that both you, 
Mr. Secretary, and General White, feel that as of now the present 
request 1S adequate, on the understanding that as new concepts and 
capabilities develop you reserve the right to present additional re- 
quests ¢ 

Secretary Dovetias. That is correct. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Wicateswortu. Military personnel apparently goes down from 
875.000 estimated at the end of this fiseal year to 860,000, or a redue- 
tion of 15,000. 

Secretary Doveras. The actual figure in the budget is 850,000. 
We have particularly, in view of retaining more forces in NATO 
than we at first anticipated, and also because of the larger missile 
unit development, asked that the 850.000 be considered and we are 
seeking its approval. 

Mr. WiccLteswortn. In other words, the money request before us 
contemplates 850,000 ¢ 

Secretary DouGas. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. When we look at the Reserve personnel, there 
is apparently an increase from 69,000 to 71,000 in the National Guard 
and an increase from 69,300 to 75,500 in the Reserve, or an increase 
overall of about 8,000 ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct, and that is personnel in 
Reserve and in Guard units on the pay drill status. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Over and hola the Inactive Reserve? 

Secretary Doucuas. That is right. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiecteswortH. The civilian personnel goes up 500, from 322, 


213 to 322,713, and your contract hire personnel overseas drops about 
5,000, from 67,700 to 62,900 ? 
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Secretary Dove tas. That is correct. 
REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF WINGS 


Mr. WiccLesworrn. You have told us that the number of wings 
goes to 105 as of the end of the fiscal year 1959, a reduction of 12 
wings, as compared with June 30, 1958. There is to be 1 less wing in 
the strategic setup, 1 less in the defense setup and 12 less in the tacti- 
cal setup. 

Secretary Dovcras. That is right. That is one wing difference 
in the figures that I gave you. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I further understand that offsetting the appar- 
ent decrease you estimate that going from 30 bombers per wing to 
45 bombers per wing, from the B-36 to the B-52, means an increase 
equivalent to about Bi > Wings. 

Secretary Doueias. On the old basis that is correct. 

Mr. WiaciEsworru. I further understand- 

Secretary Doveras. Plus a very substantial increase in tankers 
supporting the heavy bombers where there have been no tankers 
before. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. And I further understand that you believe the 
decrease is justified because of the increased capacity of the newer air- 
craft and because the Army is better able to take care of its own tac- 
tical support than heretofore. 

Secretary Doveras. That isa factor in it. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. I believe that General White indicated that in 
his opinion the overall combat strength that is contemplated for the 
tactical force will be at least equivalent in strength to that of the 
present force. 

General Wuire. That is my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Mitxer. Will you amplify that just a little more, General? 
Is that because of added firepower? 

General Wuirr. Added firepower, in-flight refueling capability, 
which gives them more range, and the fact that the F105 will be com- 
ing into the inventory. The F-104 may well have a part in the 
tactical forces. They are higher performance aircraft. Our tactical 
fighters will carry a nuclear bomb load and through air refueling 
their r ange is very greatly increased. 

Mr. Mitrer. In other words, with the new equipment, plus the 
added capability the Army Ground Forces may have with missiles, 
you believe this new setup will not weaken the strength of the tac- 
tical air? 

General Wuirr. Not as compared to its former status. 


ATRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. WiceLteswortu. The budget highlights indicate that we will 
have in the active inventory of planes 20,845, if we include the National 
Guard and the Reserve forces. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. When will the B—52’s replace the B—36’s, either 
on or off the record ? 

Secretary Doveias. Early in the second quarter of fiscal year 1960 
the full replacement will be accomplished. 
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B-52 PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wicctesworru. We have, as I understand it, until the end of 
the summer to decide whether or not we want to step up the production 
of B—52’s contemplated in this request. 

Secretary Doueias. There are none in the 1959 budget, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortn. I understand that. You will have to step it 
up to maintain the present rate ? 

Secretary Doucias. There will have to be a decision this summer 
in order t to keep the line going; in other words, we will get the last 
deliveries of B—52’s in January of 1960. 

Mr. WicerteswortH. We have until the end of the summer to make 
that decision, as I understand it; is that correct? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. You state that the overall production of planes 
contemplated in 1959 is 907. How does that compare with the figure 
in the current year ? 

Secretary Doucias. The figure was 917 for the previous year. 


MISSILE PROGRAMS 


My. WiaeteswortrH. Turning to missiles, you have told us about 
four long-range missiles. As far as the Jupiter and Thor are con- 
cerned, Secretary McElroy has indicated that a massive effort is under 
way now in terms of development and production. You have given 
us the number under the request we can expect to have in oper ation 
at the end of the calendar year 1958, at the end of the calendar year 
1959 and at the end of the calendar year 1960. That overall total could 


be materially stepped up, as I understand it, if it were determined to 
be desirable to do so. 


Secretary Dovenas. Yes, it could be. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. As to the Atlas, you have told us when the first 
squadron can be anticipated. 

Secretary Doucias. That is correct. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. Could that be accelerated ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I do not think that it could be. 


ACCELERATION OF TITAN PROGRAM 


Mr. WiccieswortH. How about the Titan? You have given us in- 
formation as to when the first squadron can be anticipated, and I un- 
derstand that could be accelerated. 

Secretary Dovetas. I think that it could be accelerated. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. How much? 

Secretary Doverias. We have recommended its acceleration. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. And it is now under immediate consideration? 

Secretary Douetas. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How much could it be accelerated if we went 
all out on that program in the next 18 months? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, the real question is not producing the 
missile, but whether or not we would have the kind of launching site 
available for employing the Titan missile. It depends largely on 
whether you have hardened sites or whether you rely on dispersal. 
I would say we could probably accelerate an operational squadron 
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with Titans by a year over present plans if we could get the construc- 
tion. We have the money in the supplemental that would help us. 
Mr. Wiceieswortu. How much additional cost would that entail— 
just a rough guess? 
Secretary Dovanas. My recollection is—and we will correct this— 
that we will obligate an additional $29 million in 1958 and that the 
figure for 1959 is $130 million. 


OPERATIONAL MISSILE UNITS 


Mr. Wiceieswortnu. We talked about the Snark. I understand the 
first unit of that is now activated, is it not? 

Secretary Douetas. The unit may be activated, but it is not opera- 
tional. We have also activated a Jupiter unit and a Thor unit in 
order to get on with training and supply problems. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. You have given us the date when the first two 
squadrons should be operational under the present plans. As I un- 
derstand it, that could also be accelerated materially if it were desir- 
able to do so, could it not? . 

Secretary Dovetas. It could certainly be slightly accelerated. I 
think that it would be difficult to accelerate very much, but we could 
in the same period as we are forming those two squadrons organize 
and equip more squadrons if that were decided to be the thing | to do. 

Mr. WicecteswortsH. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


SNARK PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiceiesworru. You think regardless of the financial picture 
we cannot materially increase the number of Snarks available 18 
months hence? 

Secretary Doveras. We could increase the number somewhat be- 
cause as soon as you say 18 months, you are talking about a period 
that would give you 6 months of fairly rapidly increasing production, 
if that is what you were really trying to get, but you w ould not get any 
substantial increase in the first 12 months, I think. We will take a 
look at this and advise you of any modification of that statement that 
may be appropriate. 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 

The reorder lead time for the next procurement of the Snark is estimated 
to be 19 months. Thus, we would not ordinarily realize any increase 
over the presently planned production rate of 2 per month for 19 months. The 


rate of buildup after that point, and the ultimate level-off rate would be limited 
only by the amount of additional tooling provided. 


AIR FORCE MISSILES UNDER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WiceL_esworti. Has the committee been furnished with a list of 
all Air Force missiles of all types now under development, or in opera- 
tion, with the ranges, principal characteristics, and status of each ? 

Secretary Dovuatas. We will be glad to furnish such a list. Iam sure 
we have not furnished it very recently. 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. If you have not done so, I would appreciate it 
if you would do that for the benefit of the committee. 

Secretary Doveras. We will do that. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Not only those that you are working on now, but if 
you knocked some of them off, or if you have some you are thinking 
about that will come along in the future, give us them. In other 
words, the whole missile program. 

Secretary Doue.as. Yes. 

(A classified statement was furnished for the use of the committee.) 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Do you know what the total number of types 
now is under development or operational : 

Secretary Dove.as. Iam not sure that Il understand. In the area of 
ballistic missiles we have four. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. I mean all missiles. 

Secretary Doueias. I would just have to start and go through them 
to give an answer to that. As tothe missiles, including targets, drones 
and decoys and air-to-air missiles, we would come up with a list of 
perhaps20. Iam told my guess is off one. 

Mr. WiceL_esworrn. Nineteen and four would make 23. 

Secretary Doverias. The figure 19 includes the ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Wieeieswortni. Including the ballistic missiles you have 197 

Secretary Dovenas. That is right. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SUPPORT FROM OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. Wiceieswortu. There was one thing that I was not quite clear 


about as to research and development. In your opening statement, 
Mr. Secretary, on pages 12 and 13 yousay, 


The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate in the amount of $719 million is an 
increase of $58 million over that appropriation for the fiscal year 1958. The 
major part of this increase is accounted for by the inclusion of $26 million for 


the Army development of the Jupiter missile system 

As you know, the Air Force also provides support for research and develop- 
ment from the procurement appropriations. Included in the fiscal year 1959 
budget estimate, there is approximately $1.4 billion for this support of the 
research-and-development program. 

Does that mean that we should add the $719 million to the $1.4 
billion to get the total, or is the $1.4 billion an overall figure ? 

Secretary Dovueias. You would add the $719 million to the $1.4 
billion to get a figure that would approximate both the research-and- 
development effort carried on under the appropriation for the Re- 
search and Development command and the development work that is 
financed both by the 100 and 200 accounts. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. Is this direct and indirect cost, or just direct 
cost ¢ 

Secretary Dovenas. Well, these are costs which in the research-and- 
development account include civilian personnel. They do not include 
military personnel and the $1.4 billion figure from the 100 and 200 
accounts is just contract expenditures again without relationship to 
military personnel devoting their time and effort to those projects. 


FARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Wicciesworrnu. The early-warning system, I understand, has 
the centra] port ion already completed, and the Aleutian portion comes 
along about — and the balance in - 

Secretary Dovcias. That is correct. 
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AC ALERT AND DISPERSAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. As to our alert and dispersal programs, am I 
correct in understanding that they will be completed with the money 
requested in this appropriation ? 

Secretary Dovenas. Yes; that is substantially correct; that is, the 
dispersal of the heavy-bomber squadrons. 

Mr. Manion. I thank you gentlemen very much. This has been an 
interesting and helpful day. 

We will resume our hearings tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 


Tuespay, Fersruary 4, 1958. 
Mr. Marion. We will resume our hearings. 
I believe that Mr. Scrivner now has the witness. 


UNITED STATES SPACE-SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary and General White, [ commend you 
on your presentations. 

I was a little surprised, Mr. Secretary, when some comment was 
made about the effect of the Soviet satellite and perhaps some of the 
results as evidenced by manifestations of a desire to reorganize the 
Department of Defense, that you did not make it perfectly clear that 
the satellite program which we are undertaking is not a military pro- 
gram; it is a civilian-scientist undertaking with the Navy just in it 
incidentally because it was a little easier for them to get the funds than 
a civilian group. 

As a matter of fact, it was undertaken with the express understand- 
ing that the satellite program should not delay our military program 
as much as a single day. 

Secretary Doveras. If I had gone ahead with my thought—and I 
think it is helpful that you have brought this out—I would have fitted 
this right into my remarks regarding reorganization because I do not 
think that our failure, if you want to put it that way, to put up the 
first satellite has anything to do with organization, or with service 
rivalry. It goes back to the fact that we chose to emphasize the 
military missiles and that it was decided to do the satellite as a scien- 
tific civilian enterprise. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under the National Science Foundation ? 

Secretary Doveias. With Navy administrative help. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was under the National Science Foundation, and 
they called the Navy Research Laboratory in to provide the know-how 
and the rocket power. 

Secretary Doveras. That is right. 


COST OF FUTURE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrtvner. Mr. Sikes asked you to compare the cost of some of 
these programs and to carry the cost into 1961. Last year, during the 
debate on the floor of the House, I went further than that and sug- 
gested that it might be well in some of your new programs to start out 

rather modestly, if someone has the fores ight and ability to do so, 
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and give us an approximate cost of the program for the next 10 years, 
Then perhaps we will be able to see the magnitude of some of these 
undertakings that we are entering. 

Secretary Dovetas. In the Air Force we are actually doing that. 
We are costing out programs, not for 1 year but we are trying to 
see what we are getting into if we are to go ahead with operational 

capabilities in these new systems. 

Mr. Scrrvner. I think that is a good thing to do. 


ATLAS AND TITAN MISSILES 


Now, General White, you discussed the Titan and Atlas. I might 
suggest perhaps you might get General Schriever and General LeMay 
together and talk the thing over. AsI understand it, General LeMay 
feels the Titan is the one to look to for use in connection with the X-15 
and General Schriever thinks perhaps Atlas is better. Both are 
going to be good, but I do not know which will be better. It will save 
confusion if that is done. 

Secretary Dovenas. I think we can make an easy quick answer to 
that, and that is although the big Atlas booster is presently scheduled 
for the propulsion of the relativ ely large reconnaissance satellite, that 
is because it will be ready earlier, and several of us have said in testi- 
mony that the Titan propulsion system will be particularly useful in 
space exploration because it is somewhat more powerful. 

General Wuirr. The Titan frame is more rigid. Either one will 
have the power to do it, it is just a question of timing. 

Mr. Mitre. May I interrupt? Mr. Secretary, or General White, 
what is it that Titan is expected to have from the standpoint of a 
ballistic missile that is superior to the Atlas? 

General Wurrr. It will have greater accuracy as it will have a more 
sophisticated guidance system. It will have more power. It will 
lend itself to hardening of the base better than the Atlas because of 
its guidance system. Most of those things make it a more sophis- 
ticated weapons system. It is of lighter design and is a step forward 
in achieving much greater accuracy. Accuracy and reliability are 
two of the prime factors we are striving for. The range will be about 
the same for both the Atlas and the Titan. 

Mr. Miruer. Thank you. 

Secretary Doveras. The Titan will lend itself much more easily to & 
solid propellent second stage. 


FREQUENT CHANGES OF STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. It is getting to be a rather old story with us, but 
every time you all come up there is one thing you dwell on above every- 
thing else, and that is keeping men in the service. When we have 
some trouble, the easiest thing is to apply a greenback poultice. I 
have studied some of your own reports and T find it is a comparatively 
small number of the men leaving the service because of inadequate 
pay. It seems inconsistent when every day nearly every Member of 
Congress receives some communication from somebody that you are 
kicking men out that have just exactly the kind of training vou say 
vou want to retain. B-47 pilots and everything else, and they are 
being kicked out of the service. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. At the same time, you talk about increasing pay to 
keep men in “trained personnel” you ave reducing your forces, “rif- 
fing,” and as a result of that out go many men of the very type of 
training and long years of experience you say you want to retain. 
Qur own studies show it is a small percentage that go out because of 
the inadequacy of pay, but one of the big reasons why many of them 
do not like to stay in the service is because of frequent changes of 
station. 

General Wuire. Well, we hope that stability in personnel turnover 
will help. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is the other way around. If you reduce the change 
in stations you will have more stability. 

General Wurre. We have to move people because we have so many 
overseas commitments and we cannot keep our personnel over there 
indefinitely. We receive complaints when men are required to be away 
from their own country for extended periods of time. We have people 
in the Arctic and in all sorts of isolated stations. We just have to 
have rotation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. When we get into it I can give 
you some examples. 

General Wurrr. We are looking at this problem constantly. If 
we can find a solution we sure want to. Asa matter of fact, I believe 
Air Force personnel in many cases stay longer than personnel of the 
other services. We try to keep people on, certainly in the key spots. 

Secretary Doucias. We are in wholehearted agreement with your 
observation that change of station is one of the most important factors 
in the problem. We have spent a lot of time trying to do better on it, 
particularly in not shifting people for training when we can arrange to 
do it without doubling the changes of station. There are many things 
that we are trying to do. I would be glad to put a statement in the 
record here that might be more responsive than any statement I can 
make at the moment on the subject. 

(The statement furnished is as follows :) 

During the past 3 years the Department of the Air Force has made a special 
effort to reduce the number of permanent changes of station (PCS) of military 
personnel. An intensive travel economy program is in operation at all levels of 
command and stringent control of travel policies is exercised by Air Force Head- 
quarters. The stabilization of personnel assignments in a dynamic organization 
of nearly a million men, 30 percent of whom are deployed overseas in more than 
90 countries of the world, does present formidable problems; however, the 


Air Force has made considerable progress in reducing the number of PCS moves 
as evidenced by the following statistics: 


Reduction 








Fiscal year Went et he So MB a ee 
moves 
Number Percent 

1955 1 1, 241, 335 a : ; 
1956 I 1, 140, 645 — 100, 690 —s 
1957 ieainaiie 4 — 213, 301 —19 
1958 — | 2 909, 454 —17, 890 —2 
1959 ‘ ‘ 2 892, 551 — 16, 903 -2 

1 Actual. 

2 Estimate 











These reductions take on more significance when one considers that during 
this period the Air Force has experienced important changes in programs which 
have increased the PCS travel requirements. For example, some of the new 
programs which have generated additional PCS moves are as follows: 

(1) Manning of the air defense network of radar and communication sites, 

(2) Dispersal of SAC units. 

(3) Retaining of personnel to man new weapons and equipment. 

(4) Redeployment of units to meet international commitments. 

(5) Closing of bases and inactivation of units to meet revised strength ob- 
jectives. 

Although there has been a continuous downward trend in the total 


t 


number 
of PCS moves since 1955 we are now approaching an irreducible minimum until 
we attain better retention of skilled personnel. These large numbers of moves 
each year result primarily from the turnover of personnel. For instance, in the 
fiscal year 1959 movement program, 51 percent of the total moves is required 
for the procurement, training, and separation of personnel; 26 percent is re- 
quired for overseas rotation; and 23 percent is required for reassignment of 
permanent party personnel. 

The number of moves associated with personnel turnover and overseas ro- 
tation, 77 percent of the total, are mandatory moves required to maintain the 
authorized strength of the Air Force and to meet United States commitments 
abroad. These moves are directly related to economic conditions affecting reten- 
tion of military personnel and foreign policy considerations of the United States 
Government. The reassignment moves of permanent party personnel, 23 percent 
of the total, are required to maintain the combat and support capability to dis- 
charge the mission responsibilities of the Air Force. Approximately 6 percent 
of the total moves is for the redeployment of air defense, tactical, and Strategic 
Air Command units. This leaves 17 percent or about 150,000 moves to relocate 
personnel when requirements arise that cannot be met from the normal pipeline 
flow of overseas returnees and school graduates. Some examples of these re- 
quirements are as follows: 

(1) Manning of new organizations such as missile units, aircraft control and 
warning sites (DEW line, “Texas towers” etc.) 
cies, and other high priority activities 


9 
(2) 


, research and development agen- 


Providing replacement for personnel vacancies occurring when permanent 
party personnel are sent overseas, to school, or are separated because of expira- 
tion of their term of service. 

(3) Relocation of individuals displaced because of base closures or unit 
inactivations, manpower reductions, technological changes in requirements and 
other actions affecting personnel job tenure. 


In an effort to further reduce movement and stabilize personnel assignments, 
the Air Force is continuing a vigorous travel economy program. Specific actions 
which have been taken are as follows: 

(1) 


Permanent changes of station of military personnel are limited to mini 
mum Air Force requirements. These requirements are for the most part gener- 
ated by the need to meet overseas commitments and to replace continuous separa- 
tion losses of noncareer personnel. Rigid controls are maintained and a Secre- 
tarial waiver is required for more than one PCS move during the same fiscal 
vear, except training and hospital moves. 

(2) Air Foree personnel are authorized and encouraged to extend their over 
seas tours un to a period of 48 months and 


in certain instances further exten- 


sion is possible. This permits greater stability in the overseas commands and 
at the same time reduces the number of personnel who must be reassigned to 
meet overseas requirements Since the inception of this policy in February 
1954. over 64,000 officers and airmen have extended their overseas tours by an 


average of 9 months This extension program has reduced Air Force PCS 
travel requirements approximately $3.8 million annually. 

(3) All permanent changes of station involving officers in the grade of colonel 
who have been at a duty station less than 114 vears or have been back from 
overseas more than 4 years require approval of Headquarters, USAF. Since 
each case is considered individually on its own merits, too frequent PCS’s can 
be controlled consistent with the needs of the Air Force. 

(4) PCS of military patients to Physical Evaluation 


3Zoard hospitals has 
been greatly reduced by designating certain hospitals 


“direct referral” 
hospitals. Seven hospitals are so functioning at the present time. The member's 
ease is mailed and presented to the Physical Evaluation Board without the 
member being assigned 
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(5) Consistent with skill requirements, graduates of technical schools and 
personnel with directed duty assignments are used to the maximum extent 
possible to meet overseas requirements, This serves to reduce PCS movements. 

(6) Insofar as is possible, oversea returnees are utilized to meet Zone of 
Interior requirements rather than reassigning personnel between major zone 
of interior air commands. Moves which involve reassignment from a major 
air command in the Zone of Interior are made infrequently and only when an 
urgent requirement exists. 

(7) Upon return of units from overseas to the Zone of Interior on PCS, 
personnel with long service and oversea retainability are reassigned within the 
oversea theater so that the returning units are manned with personnel who 
have short service retainability. Exceptions to this practice are made only 
when unit integrity is essential to continued operational effectiveness. 

(S$) In order to provide better utilization of enlistees/reenlistees and to pre- 
elude unnecessary movement, major air commands furnish recruiters with a 
list of AFSC (Air Force Specialty Code), of Air Force bases to which personnel 
may be assigned. This list indicates bases to which individuals may be assigned 
in either restricted or unrestricted quantities and also limits others to a grade 
yacancy. 

(9) Air Force policy permits airmen to volunteer for certain duties in the 
Jone of Interior that have a normal tour of 3 years. Included in these are the 
Air Academy, advisers with the Air National Guard, duty with the AFROTC 
program, ete. Previous policy required that upon completion of a 5-year tour, 
with 2 maximum extension to 4 years, the individual would be moved on PCS 
either overseas or to another base in the Zone of Interior for duty. Currently, 





if an nirman cannot be used overseas, he is permitted to remain assigned to his 
job until he is needed overseas. 

(10) Commanders have been notified that if an individual’s foreign service 
selection date indicates that he is vulnerable for an oversea assignment, he 


will not be moved to another zone of interior location. 

(11) Airmen serving overseas, who have extended their enlistment to com- 
plete their prescribed tour and/or who upon completion of their oversea tour 
would normally be returned to the Zone of Interior for separation, may be re- 
tained until expiration of their term of service for the purpose of separation 
and reenlistment for the Zone of Interior base of their choice. Upon such 
reenlistment, the individual will be assigned directly to his new base of assign- 
ment thereby avoiding the usual returnee processing at the port of embarkation. 

(12) Officers desiring voluntary retirement must complete the prescribed 
oversea tour when dependents are permitted to join them overseas. When de- 
pendents do not join, a minimum of 1 year oversea service is required before 
application for voluntary retirement may be submitted. 

(13) Overseas returnees with short retainability (less than 180 days to serve), 
who decline to extend their tour to complete their enlistment, are separated at 
the port of debarkation rather than being reassigned to a Zone of Interior duty 
station, then separated and moved home. This reduces the number of PCS 
moves and minimizes the turnover at Zone of Interior bases. 

(14) The Air Force conducts continual studies to determine the best means 
of attaining long-range base utilization objectives with minimum movements of 
units and personnel in its accomplishment. Where operationally feasible, units 
are moved less personnel and equipment, with new manning and equipment 
assigned at their new locations. 

(15) After programing unit deployment, the procedures in force include pub- 
lication of a 10-month forecast of unit moves and a schedule of organizational 
changes covering activations, reorganizations and inactivations, which are dis- 
tributed to all commands and appropriate staff agencies for coordination. This 
coordination is designed to uneover any difficulty in accomplishing the pro- 
gramed action or reason of sufficient importance to defer or cancel any action. 
Outgoing directives contain, when appropriate, general instructions concerning 
disposition of personnel within current personnel regulations and policies. Addi- 
tional instructions are provided by Headquarters, USAF. One of these instruc- 
tions refers to the limitation on PCS moves to one per person per fiscal year, 
except as otherwise authorized by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

(16) Air Force training objectives are subject to continuing careful analysis 
to preclude overproduction and to maintain valid objectives. In this connec- 
tion the annual pilot production rate was recently reduced and a 5-year obli- 
gated tour requirement for pilot graduates was established. This will assure 
greater retention and reduce PCS turnover of flying personnel. 
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(17) During the latter part of 1956, a program entitled the “Direct Reserva- 
tion Airlift System” was initiated to move military personnel overseas via air 
with a firm transportation reservation prior to departure from their Zone of 
Interior station. This program has been extremely successful and has enabled 
the Air Force to obtain better utilization of personnel as well as reduce re- 
quirements for port facilities. Significant advantages of this system are as 
follows: 

(a) The overseas pipeline of military personnel has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, freeing additional manpower spaces for urgent requirements in 
activities. 

(b) Large scale port processing and holding facilities are being eliminated at 
both Zone of Interior and overseas ports. Elimination of these activities at Man- 
hattan Beach Air Force Base, N. Y., and Parks Air Force Base, Calif., has made 
available nearly 1,400 manpower spaces for other vital Air Force activities. 

(c) Administrative delays and paperwork have been greatly reduced. Each 
individual now moves overseas or returns on one simplified order, without inter- 
mediate endorsements, reports, and recordkeeping which was formerly required, 

(@d) Expeditious movement via air has improved morale and has alleviated 
individual financial hardships and other problems formerly caused by travel 
delays. 

In conclusion, it is my firm belief that we have carried out the intent of the 
Congress in our PCS travel program. We have, through consistent application 
of travel economy measures, held the number of moves to a minimum. We 
shall continue to adopt every practical suggestion that will further stabilize 
personnel turnover without jeopardizing the Air Force combat capability. 


hew 


Mr. Scrivner. Some day I want to bring to light the situation that 
develops when some general is changed in command and then requests 
that the men who served under him all be changed. It is disruptive to 
the personnel and particularly to families. Just because a general has 
been changed is no reason why everybody else has to be changed too. 

General Wurre. I agree with that. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing to stop that? 

General Wuire. We have stopped it. There are some abuses, but 
we have largely eliminated that problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 

I think you will find that that will eliminate a lot of friction that 
we have had heretofore. I have talked about it for several years. I 
hope that practice has stopped. 

On page 6, General White, you refer to the fact that the Soviet man- 
power turnover is no problem. That is true. Ours is primarily a 
voluntary service. Theirs is directed by a dictator, whether it is 
Stalin, Khrushchev, or someone else. Of course, we have another sit- 
uation that will not change; namely, in some of these countries mili- 
tary service is popular. It is popular because the men in the service 
have more advantages and a more pleasant standard of living than 
they do at home, which is not true of the majority of the young men 
in the service in this country. That advantage is not there. I do 
not know that you can plush the military enough to make it that much 
more advantageous. 

General Wuirr. When I was in command of the 5th Air Force in 
Japan some years ago I asked the wife of a young officer how she liked 
it after having been there 6 or 8 months. Her reply was, “I have 
so much servant trouble.” The incongruity of her reply was that she 
never had a servant before in her life, and probably would not have 
one when she got home. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons why some of your person- 
nel would rather stay overseas in longer stretches. 

General Wuire. We have to take that into consideration in person- 
nel rotation. We cannot let some of our people stay in Japan an 
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indefinite time and not give the people up in the Arctic a chance to 
get out. 


PROPOSED LOCATION OF OVERSEAS BALLISTIC MISSILE BASES 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 8 you refer to your plan to have both the 
Jupiter and Thor missiles in operation averseas. Are they going to 
be in operation in the same geographical areas, or differ ent areas? 
The reason I ask that is because while they are similar in some re- 
spects, they are different in others, so you would have different train- 
ing programs; you would have different ground equipment; you would 
have different logistics and different spares and all of that. 

Now, if you are going to have them in the same area you are going 
to get into quite a problem of supply. Are you going to put one in 
one geographical area and the other in another so that you will not 
run into that complication ¢ 

General Wurre. Let us put it this way: When you say “geographi- 
cal area,” the present program is they are all scheduled for Europe, 
but the Thors will go to the United Wanadoo and the Jupiters to 
other NATO nations. We will do the best we can to minimize the 
logistical problems resulting from our deployment of missiles. 


USE OF MATERIEL IN MORE THAN ONE SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 11 we have a statement there that should 
bring at least some satisfaction to the minds of some persons who have 
been talking about the rivalry between the services; namely, the Air 
Force has seen fit to adopt the Sidewinder, which was developed by the 
Navy. That is what you should do. If the Nav y has something better 
than you, grab it; if the Army has something better than you, ‘erab it. 
It is all United States defense. 

General Wuire. That is done to a much greater extent than is gen- 
erally known, Mr. Scrivner, and I am glad you brought that up. 

To cite another quick example, the engine for the Jupiter is an Air 
Force-developed engine. The one in the Polaris is a doubleback—— 

Mr. Fioop. What was that? 

General Wuire. The rocket engine used in the Jupiter missile is 
an Air Force-developed rocket engine. The engines in the Jupiter 
and Thor are identical. 

Mr. Fioop. Identical ? 

General Wurre. Practically, as far as the engine is concerned. An- 
other example is the solid propellant engine, which was originally an 
Air Force development. In order not to have everything concentrated 
in one service, and because the Navy had a peculiar early requirement 
for solid propellants in connection with their seaborne missiles, they 
took over the development of the solid propellant engine. They are 
continuing to develop it and we will take advantage of this Navy de- 
velopmental work because the next generation of Air Force missiles 
surely must be solid propellants. So there is a great deal of trading 
back and forth in that respect. 

Mr. Scrivner. There should be. These are not Navy dollars, Air 
Force dollars, or Army dollars; they are taxpayers’ dollars and none 
has any service brand on it. The sooner that penetrates all the services 
and other places the better off we are going to be. 
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Now, on page 17 you are ts Uking about research and development 
of missiles. I hope my understanding is wrong. You say: 

In the research and development of missiles, the Air Force has not attempted 
to tackle the problem alone. We have used the talent and the ingenuity of science 
and industry as well as the imagination, concepts, and developments of the 
other services. 


Is there anything particularly different about your approach than 
others? Was that to be an indirect criticism of any other procedure 
or practice ! 

General Wuirr. No, it was intended to give credit to ind istry and 
other services and science. 


Mr. ScRIVNER. The reason | askecl is because the Air Force approach 


. } ] ] + . . 
on missiles has not been the same as the Army approacl: on missiles, 
You have answered my question. 
ree [ON OF MISSILE UNIT PERSON NEI 
\Wnen missiles are piace al d you have your troops trained and 
, ee 1 
they are there with the}! uissiles, will that have any te ndeney to make 
° be ad ] 4 > 4] 

the tours of duty in those units more stable and cut out some of the 
changes in station once the men are tramed and in posit i ! the 


i¢ 
i 


! ile installations / 
General Wuire. You are talking about a unit deployed overseas? 
Mr. Sc CRIVNER. 1 would not say overseas. I would just say a 

de} love 
el ceat W HIre. It o Ine we be just about the same as with other 


types of units. Once we have trained peopie, the stability ot not 
having to retrain peopl 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us forget overseas and talk about the continental 
United States. 

General Wuitr. We will take a Thor unit serving in the United 
Kingdom, deployed to the United handien 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take the continental United States first. 

General Wuire. Well, they are more likely to remain in one place 
than a manned aircraft unit because they would not have the same 
requirement for extensive maneuvers. Their life will be more stable, 
but at the same time | visui ilize more of a morale problem because If 
1s voing to be a rather tedious th ne sitting there clay after day, hour 
after hour. 

Mr. Scrivner. Their families will be adjacent. 

General Wire. Yes, but the personnel stability between manned 
aircraft units and guided missile units would be about the same except 
for the fact that the manned aircraft unit is a movable outfit — is 
going to be on maneuvers, and so forth. I think that I could make 
my point more clear if we could take an overseas example. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Scrivner. I am running against a time limit nope 


} 1}, . . 
ww, we vet Gow agvall to ti ws old “omeretion : nd | , i! 


que pstion. and we hear the story about flying hours and ‘all that and 
how we have to have them to keep the men highly proficient and 
trained. I am for that. I fly with some of them myself sometimes, 
and I want good ones, not only for my sake but for the sake of the 
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men, their families, the entire Air Force, and the Nation’s security. 
It just makes me w onder sometimes if that is being accomplished when 
so much of the proficiency flying is not done in the new modern- type 
planes. 

General Wurre. We are eliminating the old types just as fast as 
we can, sir. We are getting more T33" sin. We are elimin: ating a 
great many people from flying status who are not qualified 3 in the 
latest type aircraft. We have really made some great strides this year 
in that respect. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart, when you come in have a breakdown 
of the proficiency flying hours and the types of planes being flown. 

General Boe ART. Yes. sil 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. In the same connection we talk about the maintenance 


of some of the bul ile Li ngs. ] har e observed some of the commana inyY 
officers out at some of the bases have done a pretty good job of 
solving that problem. Maybe they didn’t have money enough in 


their operating funds to hire the job done, but they have done it with 


their own personnel : and kept their base looking pretty slick. What 
one CO uld do many othe rs could do. 


HOUSING 


Now, Secretary Douglas, with regard to military construction you 
state: “We seem to fall further behind in housing.” I cannot quite 
reconcile that with the appropriations we have made and the con- 
struction that I have seen. In the last 2 or 3 years I have only run 
into a very few situations where there was even any indication that 
you might lose a man and his family because of housing. For a long 
time it was rotten, there are no two ways about that—trailers and 
rebuilt barracks and all that, but my observation has been that the 
housing program—while there have been a lot of delays that we don’t 
like—has been developing. You cannot do it all at once. I thought 
the progress was fair Ly cvood. 

Secretary Doveras. I think we are making progress. You cannot 
have the construction programs we have had in the last 5 years with- 
out accomplishing a good deal of troop housing in the replacement 
of the old World War IL in: adequate frame building troop housing. 
I think as that gets into worse condition I am justified mM saying tha 
we will still have more that we would like to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Secretary Doveias. I am not too concerned about this except to em- 
phasize the fact that there is no chance of our spending too much 
money on troop housing and on family housing in the immediate 
future. even though we have a great need for both. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree. The amounts we are appropriating are 
not peanuts in that field. 

os retary Dovetas. That is correct. What happens almost every 
year is that when command requirements come in and when the Budget 
‘Advi sory Committee and the Air Force take a look, there are very 
large stated requirements, both for the replacement of inadequate 
troop housing on bases; for appropriated fund houses; housing fo 
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ACW sites etc. As we proceed through the review process—whether 
it is the Air Force or the Department of Defense, or all the way down 
the line and the Congress—we are quite likely to drop out housing in 
favor of operational facilities and other facilities that are also most 
important. I have no cure to offer for this. It is exactly what we do. 

Mr. Scrivner. The primary purpose of the Air Force is to fly. 

Secretary Doveras. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you cannot fly without boxes but you can with- 
out houses. First things must come first. 

Secretary Dove.as. That is right. This produces, under the pres- 
sure of competition for dollars, a disappointing lag on the housing, 


\IR NATIONAL GUARD ALERT STATUS 

Mr. Scrivner. With regard to the National Guard, how is the pro- 
gram working out of having the National Guard on the 24-hour alert 
status? That was a suggestion we made several years ago. 

General Wurrr. I think they are enthusiastic about it. It is a real 
contribution to the Air Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. What of your alerts?’ What have they shown? 

General Wurre. That they are right on the job. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might at this point give a brief statement 
about what some of the results have been of your test alerts on the 
Air National Guard—and just 1 or 2 examples will do. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Every Air National Guard unit is required to maintain an up-to-date alert 
plan at all times as a basis for alerting and assembling personnel in the event 
of an emergency or mobilization. Each unit is also required to conduct at least 
one practice each year. However, many of the tactical squadrons conduct sev- 
eral practices each year and frequently one each calendar quarter. 

During the past year, an average of 72 percent of the total personnel were ready 
for duty within 2 hours after an alert was called. The primary concern, of 
course, is the time required to mobilize the tactical aircrews and ground support 
personnel and have the aircraft armed and airborne. The reporting time for 
these personnel is even more impressive. Many units reported 88 percent of 
their combat crews fully ready within 2 hours. 

A typical illustration of the response to unit alert was recorded by the 174th 
Fighter Interceptor Squadron of Sioux City, Iowa. Within 1 hour after the 
alert was called, sufficient pilots and ground support personnel were on hand 
to get all aircraft armed and into the air. 

The Minute Man practice mobilization exercise proved, as have the other na- 
tionwide alerts, that the Air National Guard’s response in an emergency far 
exceeds the Air Force’s expectations, with 82 percent of the total personnel 
ready within 2 hours. This impressive response, at a time when many guards- 
men were en route from their work to their homes, and traffic was heaviest, 
won the Air National Guard a commendation from the President of the United 
States for outstanding performance. 

Even though these mobilization figures are impressive, we find that in actual 
alert condition, such as involved the Fargo, N. Dak., all-weather squadron last 
year, at 2 o’clock in the morning, 16 aircraft and crews were ready to go within 
50 minutes. 

In addition to the mobilization exercises, the Air National Guard has 20 
all-weather squadrons standing runway alert as augmentation to the Air De- 
fense Command system of the United States and Hawaii. 

The Air National Guard aircraft control and warning (A. C. & W.) units 
have in many instances taken timely actions to assist aircraft in emergencies 
which has resulted in saving of such aircraft and the lives of the crews. To 
date, such saves of Government resources represent considerable sums of money. 
For example, a T-33 jet aircraft going from Chanute Air Force Base to Lowry 
AFB was overdue, lost, and about to run out of fuel when the Colorado Air 
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National Guard A. C. & W. station assisted it to a safe landing at its destina- 
tion. 

The full-time Air National Guard A. C. & W. stations located at Denver, 
Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah, and Hawaii are playing key roles in increasing 
the air defense capability of our country. The Hawaiian stations provide the 
sole radar air defense capability for Hawaii. The units at Denver and Salt 
Lake City have directly contributed to a greatly increased air defense capability 
in the operational area to which they are assigned. 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one final observation. While we speak of 
research and development funds as such, on page 13, Mr. Secretary, 
you talk about the support from the procurement funds, so actually 
when we are buying hardware and fabricating test models, that is in 
substance a pretty large portion of research and devel amen in itself. 

Secretary Doveras. It is all in how we define research and develop- 
ment. We get tremendous support from the procurement accounts 
for the development of projects that have passed from the research 
study stage into the development stage. 

Now, may I make a comment pertinent to one of your questions? 


POSSIBLE USE OF RESERVISTS AT ICBM SITES 


Mr. Scrivner. Certainly, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Doveras. You raised the same question in conection with 
the National Guard. When we look forward to the establishment of 
more air defense missiles sites and also strategic missile sites in this 
country, we have a very deep problem to meet, and the requirements 
are somewhat different because we never expect to move an ICBM 
unit from the site to overseas, or to a wholly new site. So we will be 
more or less permanent in that type of operation, or at a Bomare site; 
a sort of permanence that we have not had in maintaining a oe 
air wing ina high: state of operat ional readiness. A great deal of wor 
is being Sian | in looking at the possibilities of using reservists to some 
extent and perhaps using more civilians because there is no reason in 
this kind of an operation that we can see why you should not expect 
people at their homes to participate in some aspect of these new enter- 
prises, defensewise and strategic. There are real possibilities of utiliz- 
ing personnel in a way that will be more acceptable to the personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed that in this committee and sug- 
gested you use a rather small cadre of your Regular Air Force experts. 
Many of the job assignments around one of those sites do not call 
for all the real e xpert tec hnicians. There are many things that must 
be done. Our hope is that those bases will never be used, which means 
that the men will sit there not only weeks and months, but years, and 
never be called upon to fire in anger. So the more use you can make 
of your own indigenous personnel, both civilian and milit: ary, in the 
Reserve and National Guard, the better off you are going to be because 
they are there and they are permanent. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary ; my time has expired. 


B—52 PRODUCTION 


Mr. Anvrews. Mr. Secretary, yesterday on page 3 you listed the type 
aircraft that you will purchase during the next year. T did not notice 
any B-52’s, 

Secretary Doveras. In 1959? 
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Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Secretary Dovenas. There are at the present time no B—52’s in- 
cluded for purchase out of the regular 1959 budget. There is no pro- 
vision in the 1958 supplemental either. The B-52 program, which 
finishes with 150 more modern, longer range B—52’s, runs out in early 
1960. It will provide us with 11 wings of 45 B-52’s each. I think 
that both the Chief of Staff and I referred to the fact yesterday that 
we have recommended a provision for keeping the B-52 line open and 
also said this is receiving active consideration by the Secretary of 
Defense. However, definitive action to continue B-52 production does 
not have to be taken until late this summer. 

Mr. Anprews. You are not planning to close it then and stop pro- 
duction of the B-52’s? 

Secretary Doucras. At the present time we have no approved pro- 
gram for keeping it open, but this can be changed because we do not 
need to place any contracts to keep the B-52 line open for a good many 
months vet. This is one of the programs that I referred to when I 
said we felt that we had been invited to urge on the Secretary of De- 
fense priority projects for reconsideration and we believe that this 
B-52 problem in particular will receive very careful consideration. 

Mr. Anprews. The B-52 is still your best long-range bomber? 

Secretary Dove.as. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. ANDREWS. W he do vou ex xpect to h¢ Ave the B 58 in operation? 

Secretary Dovanas. W hen is the first squadron of B—58’s coming in? 
I will have to ask for that. We have. I think, 8 or 9 B-58’s delivered 
at the present time in flight tests. The 1958 budget includes the pur- 
chase of 17. The 1959 budget will provide for the procurement of 
an additional 47. That will provide for the first operational wing. 


THOR AND JUPITER PRODUCTION 


Mr. Scrrvnrr. Mr. Chairman, mav T make a brief inquirv? When 
do von exnect to have vour Thor and Juniter missiles in production? 

Secretarv Dovaras. The Thor is in production at the present time 
in that it is being produced from a production line at Douglas, which 
is the wav the test missiles have been produced in the past. This 
production is being stenned up from — a month to a rate of — a month 
to he reached in June of this vear. 

Jupiter has been assembled up to date at the Army Redstone missile 
facility, and their program is to increase their activity in producing 
Jupiter. which is very small at the present time. During the rest of 
the year the schedule ealls for their producing enough missiles for 
first onerational sauadrons by December or January. Then. under 
the present nlans Chrvsler is taking over the assembly of the Jupiter 
and the first Chrvsler missile. T believe. will be delivered sometime 
thereafter. Then the Redstone production that will have increased 
durine the last 6 months of this vear will be phased down as Chrysler 
production increases, and the present program is to attain a production 
of a month. 

My. Annrews. Where will Chrysler produce those ? 

Secretary Dorernas. At Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Matron. Mr. Flood. 
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Mr. Fioop. Under our new committee rules, gentlemen, we have a 
half hour each because of the size of the committee, and I am not going 
to be able to examine the original] statement you made. If and when 
we get through and we go back on the second round, then I might 
want, if I have the time, to talk about something in your statements. 

Mr. Douglas is an old hand here, General, and I assure you after 
carefully examining his statement, there are only about two things 
in there that could possibly be controversial. Phat is not true of 
yours. Yours is loaded. But you have a different job than he and of 
course it has to be. There is quite a good deal about it. 


NEED FOR TIME 


I know in an affirmative statement here you put your best foot for- 
ward and it is the distillation of the Department's thinking, as it 
should be, and you are allowed certain poetic license with platitudes 
and whatnot, and that is all right, there is nothing wrong with that. 
But much of it should be examined. When we get around to it we 
willtakea tobte at it. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, the big deal on the supplemental was—we have 
to buy time—time is of the essence. 

What have we got to sell down there? You have got time to sell. 
We will buy it. How much do you want? We bought $1,200 million 
of time, an advance payment on the 1959 budget. That is what that 
was. But since we are talking au exactly the same thing, you 
certainly intend to buy as muc h time as you can with the 1959 budget. 
If it is true that the situation is not changed in 60 days, worldwide, 
vis-a-vis the Russians and the defense area, we still must buy time 
with the 1959 budget. Isthat right? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Fioop. That being the case, what more can we do with the Air 
Force’s 1959 budget—in what department, what section, how much; 
how much money do you need, what kind of hardware do you need, 
how much time can we buy—three things. Do you have any more 
time to sell me? How much time in months, months, months, can 
you sell me with the 1959 budget? What do you want to sell me in 
hardware? How much will it cost? You want to buy time, you say. 

Secretary Doveras. Mr. Flood, we are interested in accomplishing 
the major programs at the earliest practicable time in relation both 
to requirements and an effective rate of progress. 

Mr. Froop. I know all that. You know what I mean. Pick me 
out 3 things or 5 things. I do not want a philosophical statement 
about your mission. What can you sell me? How many months can 
you save me and what will it cost? 

Secretary Doveras. I thought I made it clear yesterday that I sup- 
ported the present budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that your answer? 

Secretary Dovetas. It is a good budget. 

Mr. Froop. Is that your answer? 

Secretary Dovenas. Yes. 
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Mr. Froop. All right. Then we will move on. Then you will have 
no more time to site me in the 1959 budget, not even 6 months. You 
do not know what it will cost and you do not know what the hard- 
ware will cost or be—this will do? 

Secretary Dovetas. This will do, but to be perfectly clear, I want 
to be sure that the committee understood my position yesterday. 

Mr. Froop. Make it clear again now. 

Secretary Doveras. That there are two programs that I have been 
recommending that are being actively considered because I might 
find myself a little misunderstood with that as my answer. The two 
programs concern the B-—52’s and the Titan intercontinental missile. 

Mr. Froop. You made that very clear three times yesterday. In 
other words, the only thing that the Air Force can sell me now is more 
B-52’s around September , after you look the picture over, and an 
acceleration of Titan. That is all? 


POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Secretary Dovetas. I also emphasized that that is all right at the 
moment, but I think it is important again to emphasize the fluid situa- 
tion that we are in, the number of delivery systems that we are con- 
currently testing and the fact that I would not be surprised at all if [ 
found myself, before you put a bill on the House floor, back here with 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense saying, “There are severa! 
other things that I want to present to you.’ 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, you have been doing that for a hundred 
years. What in the world is unusual about that? This committee and 
T and the chairman always say to you, “Mr. Secretary, are you sure 
this is what you need? You come back here any time you want. If 
an emergency arises, you have trouble with your sy stem, if anything 
happens that is aport int to you and you think it is important and 
the Defense Secretary thinks it is important, you come back to this 
committee and we w il see that you are taken care of.” 

What is original about that? 

Secretary Dovetas. I am emphasizing the fact that I regard it asa 
much more likely circumstance this year than I did last year, or the 
year before. 

Mr. Froop. And that is the distinction without 
make, that is all. 

Secretary Dova.as. I think it is a distinction. 

Mr. Fioop. But not much difference, I agree with you. Well, that 
is the answer then? 

Secretary Dovetas. Right. 


a difference you 


REQUIREMENTS NOT MET BY FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET 


Mr. Froop. I do not think it is a very good one, but that is what 
makes a horserace. 

Now, General, Mr. Mahon read to you from the New York Times 
statements supposedly, or allegedly, made by you before a committee 
of the other body recently—a matter of weeks or months. There is 
no sense in going into it again or detailing it. You know it better 
than I. You know what you said probably better than what the 
newspapers carried, but at least the paper was not too wrong in re- 
porting what you were supposed to have said, is that so? 
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General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, if what you said then was true and if what you 
told the chairman in reply yesterday is your position now, when were 
you wrong, then or now? 

" General Wurre. In my opinion, I was not wrong either time. 

Mr. Fioop. Show me why not. 

General Wuire. That was on the 9th of January. It was a quota- 
tion of certain things I stated that day, or a day or two before that 
time. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

General Wuirr. That I had asked for certain things which were 
neither in the 1958 supplemental, nor in the 1959 regula ar budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Right, General White. 

General Wurre. And that I had asked for these things through all 
the proper channels. 

Mr. FvLoop. That is right. 

General Wuire. And had been turned down. 

Mr. Foon. That is right. 

General Wuire. Since then, the Secretary of Defense has stated, 
just as Mr. Douglas has indicated, that the things that we were talk- 
ing about are subject to reconsideration, and in fact are now being 
actively reconsidered. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. Then as of this point you have not gotten what 
you want ? 

General Wuire. I have a commitment that—— 

Mr. Froop. As of this point, you do not have what you wanted on 
January 9? 

Mr. Boytx. Will the gentleman yield? For the purpose of the rec- 
ord, let us talk more particularly about those certain things. Is there 
anything mysterious about what type of hardware you requested ? 
After all, we are not kids and we ought to have some meeting of the 
minds as to what we are talking about. 

Mr. Frioop. Do not worry. I will ask him that in about 30 seconds. 

Now, obviously, you said one thing on January 9 to a certain com- 
mittee of the other body, and I liked what you said and I liked the 
way you said it. I said to my secretary in the office, “This guy makes 
sense,” meaning you. I did not know you. Now, however, bec rause of 
channels, or whatever reasons you give, as of this morning at 11 o’clock 
you do not have what you w: anted on January 9. That is not your 
fault, is it? Certainly not. That is not your fault. 

General Wurrer. I do not see an inconsistency. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not? 

General Wuire. No, I do not. 

Mr. Fioop. On January 9 you said, “I would like to have 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 things.” 

General Wuirr. And that I had been turned down by the various 
agencies to whom—— 

Mr. Fioop. So you did not get them ? 

General Wurre. I did not get them. 

Mr. Froop. You want them this morning? 

General Wuire. I do. 

Mr. Fioop. But you have not got them ? 

General Wutrr. I have not got them. 
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Mr. Frioop. That is not inconsistent ? 

General Wuirtre. The turndown is not final. 

Mr. Froop. I am talking about the presentation of the 1959 budget 
to this committee this morning. Do you want to ask now for what 
you asked for on January 9? 

General Wurrr. I think we have stated that we have 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want it now? 

Greneral Wurre. I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Then when you ask this committee for it, as Mr. Boyle 
suggested, put in the testimony at this time what you would like to 
have that you have not gotten in the budget. 

General Wurre.. I think that I said yesterd: ay - 

Mr. Fioop. Will you do that ? 

General Wurre. Certainly. 

Mr. Boyizr. Let him answer. 

Mr. Froop. Put it in the record. Put in the record what vou 
want now as of 11 o’clock this morning. 

(A classified statement was furnished for the use of the committee.) 

Mr. Fuoop. If it is not your fault, say so, and if it is not your 
fault all right. My opinion is that you are on opposite sides of the 
poles with yourself on this thing. If you are satisfied with the an- 
swer, if your conscience is at peace, that is your conscience, not mine, 
I disagree with you. 

ROLE OF OTHER SERVICES 





May I point out that neither of you gentlemen in 2 hours of testi- 
mony yesterday even mentioned the Army or the Navy, or the Marine 
Corps, or the Coast Guard, or the Boy Scouts or anyone else. Was it 
because you were just making an affirmative presentation for the Air 
Force Do you not think at some time in the first 2 hours of your 
appearance before this committee the Secretary of the Air Force and 
the Chief of Staff should have identified an awareness of the other two 
branches of the services in someway? Your affirmative statements 
are barren, and so are your replies to questions. Why? 

Secretary Doveras. I might say there was some discussion yester- 
day of just that question. 

Mr. Fioop. Yesterday afternoon with Mr. Mahon ? 

Secretary Dovetas. It is in the testimony that you referred to that 
we were fully aware of the essentiality of both the other services. 

Mr. Frioop. We will let it go at that. That is an excellent statement. 
Then. as I understand it, the Air Force agrees that there is an essential 
need for the Army and the Navy, within reason, of course. 

General Wurrr. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly. Iam delighted. 

I may point out, and I pointed it out to the chairman when you 
finished the statements, at no place do you ask for submarines or ti anks. 
You astound me. There is no request in this entire Air Force budget 
for submarines ortanks. That is about all. 

I saw in the funny paper a “gizmobile.” It is one piece of mecha- 
nism. It flies in the air, it runs on the eran it floats in the water. 
and it goes underneath the water. We could solve this whole problem 
if we could give birth to a gizmobile and turn it over to the Air Force. 


The command would be unified. We would not need anything else. 


That statement of yours came awfully close to that. 
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You want to take over Nike-Ajax and Hercules and coordinate it 
with your defense as part of your entire operation. You want Nike- 
Ajax ‘and Hercules according to your statement, if your defense and 
attack is to be so coordinated. as to be per fect and serve the best inter- 
ests of the United States. Then the Air Force must have ack-ack to 
coordinate with its attack mechanism. 

General Wurre. I do not believe there is any place in my statement, 
oranything that I have said—— 

Mr. FLoop. Would you like to have them / 

General Wuire. That isone way todo it. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do you think you should have them ? 

General Wuire. I am not sure, no. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you do. Allr ight. 

General Wurre. I think that the air defense has to be an integrated 
organization. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course we do. 

General Wiire. Whether it has to be all Air Force or not, I have 
not stated. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you state / 

General Wurre. I will not. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you thinking about it ? 

General Wuire. I have often thought about that problem. We have 
to do a lot of things that makes for a little different organization than 
the ideal, and there are more ways than one of doing things. 


KEY WEST AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, will you pro- 
pose that we revoke and repeal the Key West agreements right away ‘ 

General Waiter. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Why not ¢ 

General Wurre. Because I think they are sound. We have worked 
under them very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you not concerned about coordinating? You told 
me you have not made up your mind yet about what you want to do— 
ack-ack, Nike-Ajax, Hercules, ballistic missiles, and bombers. 

General Wuire. I am sorry, I did not say that I had not made up 
my mind. I said there are several ways of doing it. 

‘Mr. Fioop. Have you made up your mind ¢ 

General Wuire. I am perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is you have made up your mind ? 

General Whiter. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You have or you have not? Do not quibble. Have 
you ¢ 

General Wurrr. I have made up my mind that the situation as it 
now exists can work and will work. 

Mr. Fioop. But you would like to have it changed for the better / 

General Wuire. No, not changed. 

Mr. Froop. Then you are satisfied with it ? 

General Wurre. I am satisfied that the system can work and I also 
believe it can be improved and we are improving it. 

Mr. Froop. And to improve them, of course, you have to take ack- 
ack, nuclear, Ajax and Nike to coordinate with your defense. Would 
you prefer to have it done by the Air Force as one job? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
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( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Say what you want. 

General Wuire. ‘The system as it is arranged now can and will work, 
It is merely a matter of refinement to keep it moving in the proper 
direction. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you want the agreements in the Key West meeting 
to stand ? 

General Wurrr. We do. 


LEAD TIME ON THOR 


Mr. Foon. I disagree with you. I am going to urge that they be 
revoked, to Mr. McElroy, and I think a man of his sound judgment 
will revoke them without delay. They were obsolescent when made, 
They are obsolete now. I do not know which one, either you or the 
Secretary, told one of our colleagues that you could reduce the lead 
time on Thor to 18 months. I hope that you can. I think it should 
be a year. I am sure you will make it a year. But what I want to 
know is why last year, when I begged and pleaded—and of course you 
were not here so we will take it to the Secretary—I begged and pleaded 
and urged that you would reduce the lead time on Thor. The figure 
that was given me for 16 months. Now you have gotten it down to 18, 

Secretary Doveras. Where do you find that we have it at 18? 

Mr. Fioop. Somebody said yesterday from your best judgment you 
could have the lead time on Thor, if necessary, made 18 monthis, 

Secretary Doveias. I remember no such statement. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you—what happened? Who made the state- 
ment? Did you, General? 

General Wurre. I made a statement that I intended to see that the 
time of the first production of the B—70 was reduced by 18 months. 
That was the only reference I recall to 18 months. 

Mr. Frioop. Was reduced by 18 months. 

Secretary Dougias. On the B-70. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is that a problem now? Did we have to wait until 
General White appe: pri meee the scene and did you pull somebody 
out of left field and, voila, we can do this?) What is the difference? 
You are a genius. 

General Wurre. The contract for the development of that airplane 
was only let within the last 30 days. 

Mr. Fioop. I was talking about breaking down lead time on guided 
missiles. Now let us do that. Under what circumstances can you 
reduce the lead time on the ICBM, the Atlas, or your Thor? Let 
us talk about Thor. Why can you not break that down by months? 

Secretary Dovanas. Let me comment on that. No one has 
indicated 

Mr. Fioop. Iam asking you. 

Secretary Dovue.as. That the lead time is more than 12 months 
on Thor. 

Mr. Foon. I am asking you, can you reduce it? 

Secretary Dovexas. I ‘think 12 months is about as short as is 
practical. 

Mr. Fioop.I am sure that is not true, and I do not know anything 
about it. 

Secretary Doveras. That is a very interesting statement. 
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Mr. Fioop. I am sure that can be reduced. I mean exactly what 
Isaid. I am positive that this time next year, God willing we are 
all here, you will have reduced it 3 or 4 or 5 months. Watch. I 
am positive you will. So I donot agree w ith you. 

Secretary Dovenas. This depends a good deal on the size of pro- 
duction you are looking forward to and are committed to. 

Mr. Fioop. No, no. 

Secretary Doueuas. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Fxoop. It will to some extent, but you know what I mean. 
Next year the picture will be different. You tell me one thing this 
year, and for some reason that I do not understand, next year you 
will report you have reduced it. Watch. 

Secretary Douctas. The real problem on the number of Thor units 
or Atlas units or Jupiter units is a combination of training and site 
preparation. In the intermediate range missiles we have the special 
problem of finding which allies want to have the intermediate range 
oe. and which allies want to develop a capability to operate them. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not responsive. 

Secre ~ ary Dovcias. We have every capability to produce intermedi- 
ate range missiles as soon as there is any requirement for them. 

Mr. Fioop. I am talking about lead time, not mere production. You 
can produce hardware like tin cans. 

Secretary Dovucias. You started wondering why we could not get 
the 12 months, and I advised you, sir, that the lead time on producing 
Thor’s is about 12 months at the present time. 

Mr. Fxioop: I know that. You have merely restated the question. 
That is no answer. Have you an answer? 

Secretary Doveias. Your question was why we could not reduce it 
to 12 months. 

Mr. Fioop. You say you cannot do it. 
Secretary Doveuas. I say it is 12 months. 
Mr. Fioop. You cannot doit? I say you can. 
That is all. 


Secretary Dovetas. I find that difficult. 







SOLID 





PROPELLANTS 


Mr. Fioop. What is your schedule on solid propellants for Thor? 
What can you do about that? Give me 3 months, give me 6 months, 
give me anything except the status quo. I will not buy the status quo 
at the Air Force on anything today. Give me 10 minutes. What can 
you do on Thor solid propellants‘ How can you speed it up? How 
many months can you give me? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood, please let him answer this. I would like 
tohear his comment. 

General Wurre. I am not an expert in research and development or 
a technician. However, my understanding of the problem is that if 
you go to solid propellants you have to build an entirely new missile 
because the liquid fuel requires one kind of case and the solid pro- 
pellant another. So I do not think there is really any practical appli- 
cation of solid propellants to any missile which presently uses liquid 
fuel. 

You might be able to add solid propellant stages, but that is an 
entirely different field with many ramifications. 
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Mr. Froov. Let me ask you two questions: What is the earliest 
date in months that you can put in operation a solid propellant see- 
= stage of the Thor, and (b) what is the earliest possible month, 

. what year, that you can fire a second generation Thor with solid 
facie iain? That is clear, is it not ? 

General Wuirr. I could be inaccurate, but I believe we can add 
a second stage solid propellant tothe Thor within months. 

Mr. Froop. Good. I want to know about how many months, and 
I want to know the answer to questions (b). Put it in the record, 

General Wurrr. I am sorry. I am not sure what question (b) is, 

Mr. Froop. When can you put a second generation Thor operational 
with solid propellant ? 

Secretary Doveias. This depends entirely on Navy progress with 
the Polaris program in which we are cooperating very actively, I 
would hazard, to avoid misunderstanding, that the months run close 
to a year for a solid propellant second stage on the Thor. 

Mr. Froop. My time is up, Mr. Secretary, and I am not going to 
be able to—— 

Mr. Manion. You have another 10 minutes. 

Mr. Froop. I did not know that. 

Mr. Manon. If you will pardon me, I am very confused about all 
this business. I wish you people would explain a little bit clearer for 
the record about the solid propellant. I do not think you are going 
to have a solid propellant for long-range missiles for a long, long 
time. Of course you can adapt the Polaris later on, but we shall not 
have the Polaris within the next few days. I hope on the record you 
will make this thing a little clearer for us. I do not want you to take 
the time to answer now. 

Mr. Fioop. Take all the time you want. 

Mr. Scrivner. The R. & D. people can give us a better answer. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General, will you have your R. & D. man develop that when he 
gets here? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I could say one word which 
might be a partial explanation. When we are talking about a solid 
propellant second stage that might be available in the near future 
for certain purposes, it would be a relatively small rocket stage. That 
is, we would be talking about a stage with a thrust of 5,000 pounds or 
7,000 pounds or 10,000 pounds, I would think, at the outside, as against 
your first stage———thrust. If you get into a much larger solid 
propellant rockets, they appear to be somewhat further down the 
road to be used in combination with the liquid booster. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the solid propellant with the thrust 
and capability of the Thor or Jupiter is not within the next 18 months 
at all. 

Secretary Dovetas. Certainly not. 
Mr. Manon. Go ahead, Mr. Flood. 







AIRLIFT OF TROOPS 





Mr. Froop. Mr. Douglas, you and I have two old chestnuts that have 
beards around here. Let us pick each one up fast and we will handle 
the detail with the section chiefs. 
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As far as the Army is concerned, they have a serious problem in 

transporting pentomic divisions or anything else, including hard- 
ware and support and whatnot, by aire raft, but you ‘have been } persist- 
ing and insisting that they have no worry; ‘that the Air Force stands 
ready, willing, and able, alws ays has been and is now, to transport the 
Army pentomic divisions by air. You and I get no place. You insist 
you are right. The Joint Chiefs of Staff amuse me by agreeing with 
you. I think you are all wrong. 
“ Now the Rockefeller report comes out and says that that is not 
true. The Rockefeller report says that you are wrong and the Joint 
Chiefs are wrong, and that our airlift is inadequate. I want you 
to go into your annual perform: ince on airlift for the Army at this 
point in the record and give me your answer now with whatever value 
the Rockefeller report has to you. 

By the way, let me add this: Mr. Rockefeller was here. I read 
the report to him. He agreed. I said, “Was it unanimous?” And 
he said, “It was unanimous.” You know the people who made up 
the report—pretty substantial people, a pretty responsible group. 
They unanimously agreed that you are wrong. 

He said, however—and this will appeal to your sense of humor 
as a Secretary with administrative responsibilities—the Budget ad- 
vised him that. they were reexamining it. The Budget people may 
decide that the Army needs airlift, not you. Some elorified clerk at 
Budget may decide that the Air Force hasn't got enough airplanes. 
That. should appeal to your sense of humor. It “does mine. 

That is what Rockefeller says. The Budget thinks maybe you 
are wrong and Rockefeller says you are in a unanimous report. 
Where are we? 

Secretary Douctas. We have been over this a few times. I think 
itis a problem which is always deserving of further consideration in 
relation to the asserted requirements for airlift by the Air Force, 
particularly SAC, by the Army, and by the Navy. A few days ago 
I asked to be refreshed as to my memory concerning statements re- 
garding airlift and, although they go back almost a year, I think they 
are interesting and pertinent enough for me to read them. 

The following extracts are from a prepared statement by General 
Taylor, Army Chief of Staif, which was delivered to Senator Syming- 
ton on the 27th of February 1957. 

This combination of active and reserve tactical airlift is considered to be 
adequate for the Army’s needs at this time. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff give 
a sufficiently high priority to the Army’s needs, this airlift, used in conjunction 
with sealift, is felt to be sufficient. 

Mr. Fioop. That was February 1957? 

Secretary Dovuetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. I have a copy of that. 

Secretary Doveras. As far as I know, the Joint Chiefs’ position 
continues to be substantially as it was a year ago, and I believe General 
Twining has testified that looking at present “plans and requirements 
and lift capabilities, airlift capabilities appear to be sufficient. 

I have been in the airlift business, and I am pretty friendly to 
taking a liberal view as to airlift requirements. We are developing 
a substantially larger lift than we have ever had in the past because 
we have aircraft which are faster and which carry much larger loads. 
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I have called attention to the fact that in the 1958 budget there was 
no provision for the purchase of transports, either cargo or modern 
jet transports. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. 

Secretary Doveras. One thing one has to recognize in dise ussing 
that position is that although the Air Fore e is inte emeal't in a big air- 
lift for itself as well as for the other services, in 1958 the airlift just 
could not compete with other projects for the dollars that were avail- 
able. This year—— 

Mr. Fioop. Let me interrupt you, Mr. Douglas. My time is running 
out. Icannot give you my time to make : a speech. P resident, Roosevelt 

taught me that once when I went to ask for an airport. I had 10 
minutes and he talked for 9. 

Secretary Douctas. I thought I was invited to answer 

Mr. Fioop. That is an old trick around here. I know it, too. You 
put in the record as long and complete and detailed answer on that 
problem as you wish. I think 50,000 Frenchmen can’t be wrong. I 
do not agree with you. A lot of people do not. 

Secretary Dovetas. I will do it. We have $100 million in the 1959 
budget at the present time for C-133’s, which will be a substantial 
contribution. 

USE OF COMMERCIAL AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. Frioop. I want you to put your answer in the record also, and 
I want to insert a statement. at this point in the record. I refer, Mr. 
Chairman, to the Department of Defense appropriation bill for 1958, 
the report of the Committee on Appr« opriations, page 13 thereof, 
“General Statement,” subsection “Use of Commercial Carriers,” 
down through the middle of page 14. It istheold MATSstory. After 
putting this off for a couple of years, we got language here which the 
commercial carriers should be satisfied with. But it doesn’t mean 
anything, because you are not doing anything about it. Neither is the 
Department of Defense. 

Will you tell me why the Air Force and the Department of Defense, 
or whoever is responsible, has not complied with the very simple 
language of this report or, if you think you have, show me how you 
have. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


(The report referred to follows :) 








USE OF COM MERCIAL CARRIERS 





Last year in the conference committee on the Defense appropriations bil! the 
Senate joined with the House in stating in a letter to the Secretary of Defense 
that the Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of 
air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
earriers. This statement was based upon our position that maximum utilization 
by the Department of Defense of United States civil air carriers is essential both 
in the promotion of our free enterprise economy and in the provision of the 
necessary Ready Reserve civil airlift for national defense; and that Govern- 
ment operations of its own air transport facilities should be limited to that 
essential to military security. 

The committee reaffirms its position of last year that the Department of De- 
fense should utilize the services of commercial transportation, in preference to 
Government-owned and Government-operated transportation, to the fullest 
extent possible when, upon using the same cost standards for both commercial 
and Government facilities, it is found to be more economical, and further, that 
in evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department should recognize 
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the specific monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the award 
of competitive bids in transportation. 

It is the desire of the committee that all commercial carriers be given a fair 
and equal opportunity to offer their facilities on a bid basis to the Department 
of Defense, and be provided to the extent practical with equal acess to informa- 
tion regarding commercial movements of cargo and personnel, The Department 
should make every effort to centralize the procurement of such transportation so 
as to consolidate movements in the interests of economy and to avoid the practice 
of arbitrarily dividing groups into such small units as to necessitate unwarranted 
additional expense. 

The committee desires that at installations where private carriers are per- 
mitted to offer their services for sale to individual personnel, representatives of 
all commercial carriers should be afforded equal access without discrimination. 

The committee notes with approval that the Air Force budget reflects increased 
use as compared with fiscal year 1957 of civil air carriers to augment the Military 
Air Transport Service in the movement of military personnel and dependents. 
This is offset in part, though, by the decreased use of civil air carriers in moving 
cargo for MATS. In summary we do not feel that sufficient effort has been made 
by the Department of Defense in the international and overseas field to adjust 
its use of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United 
States air carriers. 

It is the wish of the committee, therefore, that within the 1958 appropriations 
for operations and maintenance and for military personnel the Defense Depart- 
ment reprogram expenditures for operating MATS and other Government-owned 
transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds so programed to be applied 
toward procuring the services of United States civil air carriers to meet as nearly 
as possible 40 percent of the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo 
requirements of the Military Air Transport Service. 

The committee desires that a report be made by the first of January 1958 which 
would indicate the progress made by the Department of Defense in implement- 
ing this directive. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Boyte. I will yield to Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will the Secretary have a chance to respond to Mr. 
Flood’s query ¢ 

Mr. Manon. He will put it in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. He has carte blanche. 

Secretary Dovetas. We will comment on this last question in the 
record, also, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted :) 


The first question regarding MATS airlift can be answered by stating that 
the capability of MATS has shown a continuous growth for several years. 
As of January 1, 1958, MATS augmented capability was approximately 76 
percent higher than for 1954. 

The heavy cargo airlift capability of MATS is programed for further expan- 
sion in future years. From 1960 onward we will have almost unlimited 
passenger lift. capacity in the civil fleet, consequently our efforts are nimed at 
reducing heavy cargo deficits by concentrating on heavy lift capability within 
the Military Establishment. A classified statement has been prepared showing 
trends from 1954 through 1062. 

The second question concerning Department of Defense compliance with the 
desires of Congress relative to use of commercial lift can be answered by quot 
ing Mr. Sharp's recent testimony before the House Subcommittee on Government 
Operations. 

Extract of statement by Mr. Dudley Sharp, Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Materiel, as presented on January 6, 1958, to Mr. Holifield, ¢vairman, 
House Subcommittee on Government Operations : 

“I would like to turn now to a discussion of that portion of Senate Report 
No. 543 which relates to ‘use of commercial carriers,” and in particular to 
the paragraph which contains the remarks on the 40-20 division of traffic 
between military and commercial carriers. 
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“It is most important to recognize that the Department of Defense ag g 
whole uses large amounts of commercial airlift which are procured through 
several sources, principally in the military departments. For example, the 
Air Force, through its procurement agent, the Air Materiel Command, buys 
airlift to augment MATS overseas operations, and in addition, purchaseg close 
to 145 million ton-miles of commercial airlift per year for the domestic cargo 
operation known as Logair. The other military departments have also been 
using substantial quantities of civil airlift to meet their own needs; the Navy 
has ‘Quick Trans’ which is similar to ‘Logair,’ and the Army utilizes ‘CAMS’ 
(or, ‘commercial air movements’) for personnel transfers. 3eyond this all 
three departments buy commercial airlift in the forms of individual travel by 
Government trunsportation request, and air express and air cargo in small lots 
by Government bill of lading. These types of lift are used both domestically 
and internationally. Also, mail is moved to overseas forces by this means, 

“We have not completed all of our computations yet, but I have a chart here 
which will give an indication in ton-miles for the first half of fiscal year 1958, 
of the general relationship between overall Department of Defense airlift by 
MATS plus commercial means, in contrast to the amount of airlift purchased 
from commercial sources.” 


Preliminary computation of DOD airlift traffic by military and commercial means 
for first half fiscal year 1958 





Passenger | Cargo 
ton-miles ton-miles 

1, Overall DOD airlift (MATS, and commercial airlift, domestic, and 

international) ._. 206, 662, 054 444, 791, 216 
2. DOD airlift by commercial means (domvstie and international) h 76, 073, 454 114, 732, 216 
3. Overall DOD international airlift (MATS and commercial) ..-_- ae 206, f62, 054 367, 955, 647 
4. DOD international airlift by commercial means : 76, 073, 454 37, 896, 647 
5. Percent of item 2 (DOD airlift by commercial means) to item 1 (overall 





DOD airlift) for passenger and cargo s°parat: ly 36. 8 25.8 
6. Percent of item 4 (DOD int tional airlift by commercial means) to item 


3 (overall DOD international! airlift) for passenger and cargo separately 36. 8 10.2 





NOTES 


1. Figures based on actual procurement for months of July through October and estimated procurement 
for months of November and December. However, airmail data which is included was based on procure- 
ment for July and August and estimated for October through December. 

2. International includes all overseas airlift for purpose of this report except TR and GBL movements, 

3. The Air Force share of item 1 above is 


PAX Cargo 

(ton-miles) ton-miles 
Commercial ...........-. , , ii ‘ _..| 76,073, 454 104, 878, 957 
SN iia orig eat sailiie 7 saint oats ; . 130, 588, 600 330, 059, 000 


206, 662,054 | 434, 937, 957 


4. The Army share of item 1 above is 6,833,259 ton-miles of commercial air mail. 

5. The Navy share of item 1 above is 3,000,042 ton-miles of commercial air mail. 

6. Data does not include Departments of Army and Air Force data on TR and GBL ton-miles, nor does 
it include Department of Navy Quick Trans, TR or GBL data. 


7. Estimate several percent increase in items 5 and 6 when data at note (6) above is included. 


“As I said, these are only partial computations, based principally on Air Force 
procurements of commercial lift. When the entire Department of Defense fig- 
ures are available, there is no doubt that the percentages at items 5 and 6 will 
be higher. 

“From these computations we have concluded that the Department of Defense 
has met, or exceeded, the 40/20 figures which are set forth in the Senate report.” 


(Off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Boyle. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF THE SERVICES 


Mr. Borte. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in your observation 
regarding the possibility of the consolidation of the services, and the 
reason for that was that International Security, the Military Aspect, or 
the so-called Rockefeller report, lays that down almost as a condition 
precedent for the maintaining of an adequate and a proper defense 
within the framework of our economic system. 

What is the uncynical realism of the opportunities of consolidating 
the systems as you know it? 

Secretary Dow aLas. I am a little confused about two things, Mr. 
Boyle. One is, I did not realize that I made any direct comment on 
consolidation of the services yesterday. 

Mr. Boye. As a matter of fact, that is my observation. I felt that 
it was a very tender subject, and I thought probably it was so difficult 
of discussing that you conv eniently did not get into it. 

Secretary “Doveras. No; it is not difficult, but I feel that my views 
on the subject can be fully expressed and will be and have been to 
some extent to the Secretary of Defense and the individuals with 
whom he is consulting. In this situation I find myself strongly pre- 
ferring postponing any detailed discussion of Defense Department 
org ganization when the group of which I am a part has set up a ma- 
chinery which is complete for the consideration of the problem and is 
coming up with recommendations. 

The second thing I would like to say is that I do not understand the 
Rockefeller report as 1 understood you to indicate it. I would say, to 
summarize very briefly the Roc kefeller report on organization, it has 
three major features. One is that it gives the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs very substantially increased power by making him the adviser 
to the President and to the Secretary of Defense, and putting the 
chiefs or service representatives in a position of being advisers to him 
rather than the advisers to the Commander in Chief and the Secretary 
of Defense. Second, it contemplates a system of unified commands 
such as exist at the present time with some possible additions which 
will be the operating commands charged with the function which is 
appropriate to them, such as air defense and such as a broadened stra- 
tegic command, and so forth. Third, it makes provision for an in- 
tegrated staff to serve the Chairman and the Secretary of Defense 
which would consist—I am not quite sure whether it is completely 
or only at flag and general officer grades—of officers no longer be- 
longing to a service but belonging to a United States Armed Forces 
service. It goes further than that in looking to an expansion of the 
idea that all officers of such grade will belong to the armed services 
rather than to a single service. 

I think the Rockefeller report is indeed a very thoughtful one and 
will obviously receive the closest detailed consideration, particularly 
because Nelson Rockefeller is 1 of the 3 civilian advisers to the See- 
retary of Defense on this whole problem. 

Mr. Boytr. It is my observation that his observation when he 
testified—and you do not have to reconcile the testimony with any 
witness at all—was that the services must be consolidated. My ob- 
servation is that I do not think 

Secretary Doveras. I don’t understand how he could have said 
that when such a statement is really inconsistent with his report. 
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\lthough he changed the functions of the services, my impression is 
that he made it clear that the service departments would continue, 
but would have a relatively limited responsibility, that responsibility 
being largely one of training and logistics. 

Mr. sortF. T am not trying to have you reevaluate that, but it 
seems to me that what you feel the report maintains and what I felt he 

said are at such wide variance that we ought to look at it uncynic ally 
and say there is not going to be any appreciable consolidation of 
services. That is the uncynical realism of it, and let us get down to 
the matter of defense. I think the public too often are fieuri ing now 
that you are going to save $3 billion out of the military budget this 
time in a consolidation move to make available $3 billion for this 
set-up in your missile program. 

Secretary Doveras. I think that would be a very unfortunate 
conclusion. : 

Mr. Boyte. I do not think it exists in the minds of competent mili- 
tary people; do you? 

Secretary Doveias. No. Iam sure that it does not. 

I am entirely agreed that we ought to do everything we can possibly 
do to make the defense of the United States better, regardless of the 
effect which it has on particular services. I think the problem will 
have the best look it ever has had by very competent people. 

Mr. Bort. But it has been looked at by competent people now for 
9 or 10 years, and there are certain things which do not admit of 
change in the physical setup of the total picture. Ts that not true? 

Secretary Douctas. I think that is right. 

Mr. Boytr. Referring specifically to page 63, under section IV of 
the report, it maintains that— 

Basic changes in our defense organization are recommended to correct the 
inefficiency and duplication of effort growing out of interservice rivalry. 

Paragraph (a) of that is that “The military departments should be 
removed from the channel of operational command,” and (b) is 
that “All of the operational military forces of the United States 
should be organized into unified commands to perform missions which 
are called for by our strategic requirements.” 


UNIFIED COMMAND 


Secretary Doveias. I referred to this unified command problem. I 
think the Air Defense Command is the most interesting current ex- 
ample of what is apparently proposed. In that command we have 
the three services. The two principal contributors are the Air Force 
and the Army, and the Navy has a small contribution on a secondary 
basis. 

Mr. Boyir. That gives substance to General White’s observation in 
trying to answer some of the questions propounded by my colleague, 
Mr. Flood. Looking at it from his situ: ation, he may have a viewpoint 
that the operation might be best served by lett ing the Air Force handle 
considerable of that requirement. 

Secretary Doveras. You can pick any one functional command and 
reach the conclusion very easily that it would be simpler to plan it and 
equin it and operate it if it only involved one service, but actually 
you heve so many defense position problems with respect to different 
places in the world, the Pacific, Europe, the geographical and the 
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functional requirements change from time to time. My own feeling 
is that there is nothing insurmountable in the problem of keeping 
the services flexible under proper unified command operational con- 
trol and seeing to it, with the advice of the Joint Chiefs, that they 
make the proper contributions to a well-planned defense effort in the 
particular function or geographical field. 


TITAN AND B-52 PROGRAM 


Mr. Boyt. .I have only one question, and I would like to direct this 
to the general. 

General, is it violating any high secrets to ask you to particularize 
about the nature of those certain things which appeared in that alleged 
press release or that newspaper account of January 9? 

General Wuirr. There were three things: Buildup in the Titan, 
the B-52, and I mistakenly stated that we did not have everything in 
the Atlas program which was corrected by a letter from me to the 
committee. I had confused the current program with one that we had 
under study. I withdrew that. So it left two things: The speedup 
in the Titan and maintaining the B—-52 production line. 

Mr. Boyt. I have one further question. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield a minute. ’ 

Mr. Boyle has asked you a question, General. I think in addition to 
saying the speedup in the Titan and the B—52 program, you ought to 
give figures of approximately how much money would be involved 
in order that we will understand exactly what you wanted to do. If 
we decide that we do want to follow your previous thinking or your 
present. thinking, we would then be in a position to do it. 

Mr. Fioop. I asked the record to show all that. 

Mr. Manon. I think from Mr. Flood’s questioning the record will 
show it, but be sure to give the dollar figures and the quantity figures. 
If it is B—52’s, how many B—52’s and how much the program costs. 

General Wuire. The personnel to go with them and the construc- 
tion required. 

Mr. Fioop. That was part of the question. 

(A classified statement was furnished for the committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. Boyte. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

(Off the record.) 
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Turspay, Frsrvary 4, 1958. 


OPpERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
ADEQUACY OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary and General White, I noticed in both of 
your prepared statements that you devoted considerable time and 
emphasis to the O. and M. problem. Then during the lunch hour I 
happened to go back to the office and I picked up a copy of this maga- 
zine, Air Force, February 1958 issue, and the lead editorial is under 
the title, “Air Force Budget a Poor Gamble.” 

For the better part of a page it explains why they make that 
statement. However, with reference to O. and M., it says this, and 
I quote: 


It should be impressed upon Congress that the O. and M. squeeze of fiscal 
1958 is not a thing that can be swept under the rug despite a reduction in the 
number of wings from 130 to 105, and a cut in the inventory of planes by more 
than 1,200. An informed estimate says O. and M. money in the USAF budget 
falls short of need by nearly $300 million. 


Would you comment on that ? 

General Wuirer. We feel that we have a cumulative deficit on the 
order of $200 million. 

Mr. Forp. Is that what we call in the Army deferred maintenance? 

General Wurre. Some part of it is—a lot of it. 

Mr. Forp. Would you put into the record in broad categories what 
comprises that $200 million ? 

General Wuite. Very well, sir. 

(The following statement was subsequently supplied. ) 

Listed below are those categories in which reprograming had to be effected to 
achieve a balance within an austere estimate. This list also includes those high- 


priority “add-ons” which have arisen since the submission of the President’s 
estimate for which additional reprograming will be necessary. 
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Category Amount 
SE ROPROLE, DOO) SIME OL, LOE Te nT a cscpn assem senremeecepedenigiplbchaneptanin $10, 814, 000 
9. Depot maintenance of aircraft and equipment______..____-_-__ 45, 720, 000 
SPUEENENDD “TPURINE EY CONIUCE CR TIINDIR 55s hogs can co esesgniiginen shpmcesdienatapimpemnoniaaeshan (10, 052, 000) 
Od} ‘OivBian ‘ petvedne si a Ls 6, 133, 000 
(b) Warehousing, packaging, and stock control__._-____- 8, 919, 000 
f 4, Operation and maintenance of operational, training and logis- 
tical installations and medical facilities.._._.:.cu...._._...-- (85, 742, 000) 
d | COR RMON IS COMI UII To ccicpeoneneneisines 1, 500, 000 
I (b) Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment_._ 22, 400, 000 
is (c) Contract technical services_._........-...-----.---. 3, 100, 000 
(d) Commercial communications.__........-.----------. 1, 500, 000 
(e) Travel and transportation........-j._.-.is~=.si-. 700, 000 
(f) E’ectrical accountivg-machine rental__- a 5, 009, 000 
it (9g) Furniture for family quarters_._.__..-----_--.--..- 25, 300, 000 
d (h) Organizational clothing__........_.-.-----_--_._____ 2, 000, 000 
(i) Acceleration of ballistic-missile program__...__._._._._._._. 77, 000, 000 
(j) Operation and maintenance of primary and basic fly- 
al le OO aided tht nd bectiptnstahatatatsatke iste 11, 000, 000 
le CB}. Heer ee ee tert reste ee 200, 000 
re (lt) Increase in WECO contract for SAGE_.-----.------- 1, 042, 000 
at (m) Medical supplies and materials___..___------------ 8, 900, 000 
(n) Real-pronertvy maintenance and other medical sunport. 1, 190, 000 
5. Major repair, rehabilitation, and modification of facilities_.__._. (28, 700, 000) 
ee eee ee ae eee ae ee ee 12, 300, 000 
6 (b) Training hases —____ De a Se 
Coy! Sapetiateees neem tk ee bt ae 4, 000, 000 
(ad) Medion! ferkivets.24.4 35060 sla oa 3, 000, 000 
ey, Welmee (TOP: Meee ee ec, cas bis sess sb ns Be eel ees 400, 000 
t 7. Departmental and contract field printing, and printed material... 2, 000, 000 
I nNOS <A OO i cree (1, 100, 000) 
oy ee | A a a 500, 000 
(b) AFROTC flicht-instruction program_____-______-_-- £09, OOD 
RS, Peéeurement eqnevetiontsi 3 sis sc ce eeis ents (4, 500, 000) 
Ca). | eee OEE e TO io tiernensd tension thon 2, 500, 000 
to (b) Machine-tool reconditioning a ee 
h- 10. Installation of fixed communications-electronies technical com- 
‘8 ponents in support of missile programs at Cooke AFB, War- 
row APR, ond Tupiter e006. oct ei a 3, 771, 000 
11. USAF strategic and air defense communications associated 
with_. . a ce (5, 500, 000) 
CAE RIA COR TIN OI os odes es socegeccoseeses:coeedinerakioncgrie ctapuanappaen 190, 000 
(d} GAO gsfapiiicn prégrami... J Oa ee 800, 000 
(ec) Missile master program.........22..-.L2 iL 1, 500, 00 
OS: TO ia inant dic nies cereale insane tame tanta ae. 600, 000 
Gh, TARE: OOO so aninas insite eniitaekaiisl teenies iam cinaananee 1, 000, 000 
Fn Za)» SIP, (I aa cial a 390, 000 
(a). Claesitees.2 2 wn ee eee 1, 500, 000 
Ch RISB I GQ OITED RIC aissiicinccericatimaiicm tid aeerpmcacteinasan 2. 000 
i Clasified | propecia. i sg a ee 5, 900, 000 
I i i ae 204, 199, 000 


(A classified statement was also furnished for the use of the committee.) 


Mr. Forn. Can yon give me some idea of it now? 
General Wrrrr. A lot of it is deferred maintenance on old build- 
ings and nrobably on come vehicle renairs. Of course you get into the 
| personnel business. We have some shortages there in depots. 
| Mr. Forn. Civilians? 
General Wrrrr. Civilians. The civilian pav acconnt is in the 
0. and M. fund. There are many things in it that really are not. in 
my opinion, properly in O. and M. It is a catch-all appropriation in 
some instances. 
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Mr. Forp. Talking about O. and M., during the early days of the 
Johnson committee hearings in December, the newspapers carried 
statements, I believe by General LeMay, to the effect that for a 6-week 
period X percentage of B-52’s and B-47’s were not prepared to do 
their job because of a lack of O. and M. funds. What is the story on 
that ? 

General Write. It is simply this—a number of things came up dur- 
ing the year. Anyway, we found we did not have the money to carry 
on with the flying program because our obligations had alre: ady taken 
the O. and M. funds that we carry and we had to reduce flying hours, 
SAC chose to handle it all in one ‘period rather than extending it over 
a period of time. They did not have a long period over which to spread 
it, because this deficiency came to light just before the last quarter, 
The most they had was one quarter to ) make this up. The B-52’s were 
not cut down, but the B—-47’s and all other flying in SAC were. There 
was no other way to meet the financial limitations. 


BALANCES IN OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACCOUNT 


Mr. Forp. How much did your O. and M. account show unobligated 
and unexpended at the end of the fiscal year 195 7? 

General Bocarr. As of June 30, 1957, the unobligated balance was 
$2.5 million; the unexpended balance was $716.4 million. 

General Wurrer. We cut it just as close as a financially responsible 
individual could. 

Secretary Doveras. Could I make a comment to be definitive as to 
the amount involved? When the situation arose which made it neces- 
sary to cut down maintenance, or operations, in some areas—the end 
of February or March—the amount that we had to pick up was $51 mil- 
lion. The commands were, in effect, allocated parts of this $51 million 
and told that they would have to save those dollar amounts. They were 
not told to stop flying, but they were authorized to slow down their 
flying activities for the whole of that amount, if necessary. Some com- 
mands took almost all of it out of flying and some did not. 

Mr. Forp. These decisions from the top to the bottom in the Air 
Force at this point were made while Congress was in session ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 


REQUEST FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Was there any thought given by the Department of the 
Air Force to request a supplement: al or deficienc y? 


Secretary Doveras. Not except through the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Wassuch a request made? 

Secretary Dovanas. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Forp. For how much? 

General Bocarr. In the fiscal year 1957 we were authorized, and 
there was carried in the President’s budget, a supplemental request for 
“Operation and maintenance” to cover the dependent medical care esti- 
mate and the doctors’ and dentists’ pay adjustment, and the total was 
about $32 million asapproved. We were in for that supplemental and 
then it was turned down in March. That is why we had to reprogram 
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the way we did. We were prepared, we had planned, to absorb the 
difference between the $32 million and the $51 million, but we could 
not swallow the whole thing and it ended up by there being no other 
place we could get the availability but from flying hours at that stage 
of the game. You could not reprogram that fast. We had planned 
right up until that time, until actually about the middle of February, 
when we were told that we were going to be turned down—but it was 
not official until March—but I reported when we came in here last year 
that we were in for a supplemental and we thought we were going 
to get by all right. We did not make it. That is why we had to do 
the : standdown. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection in one supplemental or deficiency— 
perhaps only in the case of the Army—there was some action taken to 
help them out in the dependent medical care program. 

General Bocarr. That is right. We were in at the same time. The 
Army and the Navy were given some relief in OQ.and M. We were not. 

Mr. Foro. I think that it would be helpful to make the record as 
complete as you can in reference to that period in there as to what 
the impact was, what action you took, and any reasons therefor. We 
have talked about it generally, but I think a good, complete statement 
would be helpful. 

General Bocarr. We have a complete statement. We reported this 
last year at some length. I think I have a list of 23 references in the 
hearings, toward the end of the hearings, on this subject. We did 
report what we were doing. 

Mr. Forp. During the heari ings last year? 

General Bogart. Y es: at the end of them. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

The chronological sequence of events which resulted in a reprograming of 
aviation fuel funds is as follows: 

(a) The Air Force fiscal year 1957 request to the ‘Songress for aviation fuel 
under the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation was $620,430,000. 

(b) The Air Force established an initial fiscal year 1957 funding program 
of $590,838,000 for aviation fuel. 

(¢) In October 1956, $3,875,000 was transferred from the aviation fuel project 
to the depot maintenance project. This action was occasioned by a change in 
the Air Force budget code which provided for the cost of fuel and oil consumed 
in engine block tests to be funded from the depot maintenance program when such 
block test is part of the depot maintenance program. 

(e€) In March 1957, $50,824,000 was transferred from the aviation fuel program 
of all major air commands, except Strategic Air Command, to other areas within 
the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. In line with Air Force policy 
to fund Strategic Air Command on a priority basis, at the time this adjustment 
was accomplished, Strategic Air Command was authorized an increase of 
$3,454,000 for aviation fuel to provide for urgent requirements for procurement 
of methyl alcohol utilized in certain of their aircraft. However, the increase for 
Strategic Air Command still left the command approximately $17,800,000 below 
the level of funding required to support their approved flying hour program. 

The following are the considerations which dictated the necessity for the 
transfer of funds from the aviation fuel programs: 

(a) At the beginning of fiscal year 1957, it was clear that our “Operation and 
maintenance” requirements were far in excess of the fund availability. The 
original command requests totaled approximately $560 million more than our 
anticipated availability. 

(b) At the beginning of the fiscal year, the Air Force made an equitable dis- 
tribution of available funds to field commanders giving cognizance to the policy 
of reducing requirements which would have the least effect on operational readi- 
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ness. Commanders were instructed to accomplish the minimum essentials of 
the approved Air Force program on a basis of utmost austerity. 

(c) The Air Force by aggressive reprograming was able to reduce its deficiency 
as a result of policy changes, program changes, deferrals, and reductions in 
activities. These actions progressively reduced the Air Force deficiency to 
$435 million by October 31, 1956, $357.2 million by January 1957 and $51.1 million 
by March 1957. 

(d) The Air Force problem of reprograming to accommodate to the deficit 
was further compounded by add-ons and overruns to the extent of $185 million 
for which no provision was made in the President’s budget. 

(e) The Air Force submitted a supplemental request for the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation on January 16, 1957, limited to the specific require- 
ments for which we were then authorized to request supplemental appropriations, 
In March 1957, the Air Force was advised that the supplemental it had been 
depending on, in the amount of $32.8 million, would not be approved for submis- 
sion to Congress. The supplemental was to have covered expenses related to 
the Dependent Medical Care Act, enacted by the 84th Congress on June 6, 1956, 
with an effective date of December 7, 1956, and dollars required in lieu of 
deutschemark support. 

(f) At this late point in time the remaining Air Force deficit could only be 
met by a change in a program which would produce immediate dollar savings. 
Major commands were advised by Headquarters, USAF, on March 15, 1957, of 
the funds available to them for the remainder of the fiscal year. This message 
stated that Headquarters, USAF, recognized that within funds available certain 
program objectives, such as flying hours and civilian personnel employment 
might fall below the approved program levels. Commanders were instructed to 
evaluate their position and advise Headquarters, USAF, of specific programs 
they would be required to defer or delete and their recommended distribution of 
the funds available to them for fiscal year 1957. Commanders were also author- 
ized to reduce their flying-hour program to the extent considered necessary to 
stay within the funds the commander was recommending be programed within 
his overall fund availability for procurement of aviation fuels. 


MAKING PROGRAMS EFFECTIVE AT FIRST OF FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Scrivner. If the gentleman will yield. That situation points 
out something that other branches of the Government are not aware 
of, apparently: Perhaps the services do not stress it sufficiently. 

With regard to many of these things that are done by legislation 
you should request them to make those things effective at the beginning 
of the following fiscal year and you would not be running up against 
it. Instead of doing that, too often you come in and say that it ought 
to be made retroactive. If you just faced the facts squarely and said 
while this is good and we approve it, it should become effective at the 
end of the fiscal year, it would be incorporated in the following year’s 
requests for funds, you would not run into roadblocks like that. 

General Bocarr. You are precisely correct, Mr. Scrivner. I would 
like to point out that is exactly the way we are planning this indus- 
trialization of MATS in accordance with our discussions last year. 
We had planned from January 1 and it is now planned for July 1, and 
I think it will work a lot better. 


FUND AVAILABILITY TABULATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Has any insertion been made in the record of these var- 
ious tables in the budget highlights, tables 1 to 4, for obligational au- 
thority, unobligated balances, expenditures, and so forth ? 

General Bos. arT. I do not know, sir, whether the committee has 
planned to put those in or not. These are the matters which Mr. Wig- 
glesworth discussed, the figures which we discussed the other day, and 
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these are the unclassified tables so they can be inserted if the committee 
go desires. 

Mr. Forv. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be helpful to have them 
in the record if there is no objection. 

Mr. Manon. I think the point is well taken. 


TABLE 1.—Appropriations for military functions, by appropriation title—Excludes 
military construction and later transmission 


{In thousands] 











| | 
Fiscal year 1958 Compar- 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year} ison of 
1957, Public 1959, Presi- | fiscal year 
Appropriation title | Law 639, |Public Law| Supple- | dent’s 1959 esti- 
Public | 85-117, | mental, Total budget | mates 
Law 814 |Public Law; Public estimates | with 
| 85-170 Law | fiscal year 
85-322 1958 
a ee ~ | 
GENERAL FUND ACCOUNTS | 
Aircraft and missile procurement | 
(P-100)..__- s | $6, $48, 500 | $5,886,000 |_._..._.._]| $5, 886,000 | $5,888,800 | +$2, 800 
Aircraft and missile support j 
(P-200) - . sin _.--| 1,140,000 | 1,171,500 | $360,000 | 1,531,500 | 2,146, 000 | +614, 500 
Operation and maintenance | 
(P-400) ...- naa | 3, 742, AS5 8) ll oe 4,092,120} 4,100,000} +-7,880 
Military personnel (P-500).._. | 13,690,340 | 3,801,500 |..........| 3,801,600 | 3,737,000 | —64, 600 
Research and development | 
(P-600) - - | 710, 000 661,000 | 30,000 | 691, 000 719,000 | +28, 000 
Reserve personnel (P-700)_....__-| 59, 300 | 2 | ae 55, 000 | 50, 500 —4, 500 
Air National Guard (P-870) - - 258, 700 263, 000 263, 000 | 238, 100 — 24, 200 





Total, general fund accounts.| 16, 449, 525 | 15, 930, 220 390, 000 | 16, 320,220 | 16,879,400 | +559, 180 


SPECIAL FUND ACCOUNT 

| i 

Preparation for sale or salvage of | 
military property. Saitaaietitachbuis 8, 775 | 10, 000 | ake a 10. 000 12. 000 +2 000 


Total appropriations_.......| 16, 458,300 | 15, 940, 220 390, 000 | 16, 330,220 | 16,891,400 | +561, 180 


1 Of the $3,718,440,000 in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1957, for ‘Military personnel, 


Air Force,’’ $3,690,340,000 was warranted to the 1957 account and $28,100,000 was warranted to the 1956 
account pursuant to the provisions of that act. 
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TABLE 2. 


construction and later transmission 


{In thousands] 


Fiseal year 
, Pub- 











Law 
Appropriation title 639, Pub- Publie 
lic Law Law 85- 
814, Pub- 17, Pub- 
lic Law lic Law 
85-58 85-170 
GENERAL FUND ACCOUNTS 
Aircraft and missile procurement 
(P-100)_..-_- $6, 848, 500 | $5, 886, 000 
Aircraft and missile support 
(P-200) _- 1, 140, 000 1, 165, 800 | 
Appropriation ~ 1, 140, 000 1, 171, 500 
Adjustment for transfers 5, 700 
Operation and maintenance 
(P-400) _.- : 3, 738, 919 4,039, 120 
Appropriation. - 3, 742, 685 4, 092, 120 
Adjustment for transfers 3, 766 — 53, 000. 
Military personnel (P-500)__. 3, 720, 675 3, 801, 600 
Appropriation _- 1 3, 690, 340 3, 801, 600 
Adjustment for transfers +30, 335 
Research and development 
(P-600 ahha 723, 969 655, 707 
Appropriation 710, 000 661, 000 
Adjustment for transfers +-13, 969 —5, 293 
Reserve sonnel (P-700)__.- 59, 300 53 000 
Appropriation. -_- 59, 300 55, 000 
Adjustment for transfers —2. 000 
Air National Guard (P-870)-_-_- 258, 700 243, 000 
Appropriation. 258. 700 263, 000 
Adjustment for transfers ~ 1). 000 
Tota general fund ac- 
yunts 16, 490, 063 | 15, 844, 227 
\ opriation _.| 16, 449, 525 | 15, 930. 220 
Adjustment for trans- 
ers... | +40, 538 85, 993 
SPE AL FUND ACCOUNT 
Preparation for sale or salvage of 
military property._- 8 775 10. 000 
REVOLVIN FUND ACCOUNT 
Air Force industrial fund_. 75, 000 
Approp 
Adjustment for transfers 75.000 
Total, obligational 
vail t 16, 498, 838 15. 929, 297 
ADT yriation 6, 458, 300 15, 940, 220 
Ad tme f trans- 
fers... = wine +40, 538 —10, 993 


1 Of the $3,718,440,000 in the 
Air Force,’’ $3,690,340,000 w 


account pursuant to the provisions of that act 


1s warranted to the 1957 account 


Supple- 
mental, 
Public 


Law 85- | 


322 


$360, 000 


3b0, O00 
30, 000 
3), 000 
390, 000 
390. 000 
580, OOD 
390, OOK 





Fiscal year 1958 


Total 


$5, 886, 000 





4, 039, 120 


4, 092, 120 
—53, 000 


3, 801, 600 


691, 000 
-5, 293 


52 ww 


>. 
—2, 000 


243, 000 
263, N00 

—9), 000 
16, 234, 227 


16, 320, 220 


— 85, 993 
10, uy) 

75. 000 

5. 000 

16, 319, 227 


—10, 993 





New obligational availability for military functions—Excludes military 


| 
| Compar 
Fiscal year! ison of 
1959, fiscal year 
President’s | 1959 esti- 


budget mates 
estimates with 
\fiscal year 
1958 
$5, 888, 800 +-$2 80 
2 146, 000 +-§20, 200) 
2, 146, 000 +614, 500 
+5, 700 
4.100. 000 LA), RR 
4, 100, 000 +-7, BRN 
+53, 000 
3, 737, 000 —64, 600 
3, 737. 000 —64, 60 
719, 000 +-33, 293 
719, 000 +-28 000 
5, 293 
50, 500 2. 500 
50, 500 41a 
4-2 000 
238, 100 4,900 
238, 100 —24 00 
2), 000 
16, 879, 400 +-645, 173 
16, 879, 400 +559, 180 
LR5 993 
12. 000 +9 000 
75, 000 
75, 000 
16, 891, 400 +-572, 173 
16, 891, 400 +-561, 180 


+10, 993 


Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1957 for ‘‘Military personnel, 
and $28,100,000 was warranted to the 1956 





Excludes military construction and later transmission 


Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure 
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MISSILES FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, on page 2 of your prepared statement 
you point out in the account “Aircraft and missile procurement,” the 
dollar and percentage funds allocated for missiles for the fiscal years 
1957 through 1959. I fail to note that you make any such comparison 
in any other account. Is there any reason why you cannot do that? 

Secretary Doue.as. I thought that was of particular interest. We 
can do that with respect to other accounts. The changes in aircraft 
as well as missiles within the 100 account are also easy to state, Of 
course, if you segregate the missile support in the other accounts, then 
you get quite a different figure from the figures that I have given 
which are limited to the 100 account. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful if you would do it for each of 
the accounts and then make a composite total for the Air Force 
budget as a whole. 

General Bocarr. Yes, we can bring it out that way in our detailed 
presentation of the procurement accounts. 


REPLACEMENT OF CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS WITH MISSILES 


Mr. Forp. I was interested yesterday in the questions by Mr. 

Wigglesworth concerning the shift from conventional to modern 
weapons. It was pointed out how you were taking so many aircraft 
wings out of your Tactical Air Command and making them missile 
units of one sort or the other. 
It is my ening that the public is very interested in that particular 
program. have the feeling they do not think it is being done 
rapidly enough; there is not enough evidence to convince them it is 
being done rapidly enough. Can you put in a chart evidence of the 
shift this year, and maybe go back a year or two to illustrate the high- 
lights in this transition ? 

General Wuire. You are speaking of the substitution of missile 
units for manned aircraft units? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, That is an illustration. 

General Wuire. We can do it very readily. It is in our force 
structure, insofar as it applies to the Air Force. In the Tactical Air 
Command part of the impingement comes from the Army side of the 
picture because the Army with their Corporals, Honest Johns, atomic 
artillery, and so on, supplant the tactical capability that we have 
eliminated. However, it would be difficult to give you a precise 
comparison. 

Mr. Foro. It would not be harmful to point out that fact. with a 
footnote. 

Secretary Doveias. The Defense Department budget itself has fig- 
ures of the sort that you are referring to showing, I think, 1956, 1957, 
1958, and 1959, total departmental funds spent on missiles and on 
aircraft, and the thing that it shows clearly is that the missile ex- 
penditure has come from almost nothing 4 years ago to a figure in 1959 
of over $2 billion. 

Mr. Forp. I think the figures are helpful, but they get so big that 
the ordinary citizen does not understand their significance. If he 
knows that there have been so many wings of tactical fighters aban- 
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doned and we have moved into Matador squadrons, or something else, 
that is clear and understandable. I think the figures are very inter- 
esting. 

Secretary Doveras. That is a good suggestion. 

General Bocarr. We will have to work up a table that can show 
the trend that you are questioning about. We will have a little dif- 
ficulty with it because these actual troop basis tables are classified. 
We can, I am sure, get a comparison which will show the trend that 
you are attempting to get as an unclassified item, which is what you 
are looking for; is that right? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


REDUCTION OF THE AIR FoRcE TACTICAL ForcE STRUCTURE 


A number of weapon-system developments and improvements have increased 
combat capability in the area of close tactical ground support, allowing the Air 
Force to program a reduction in the number of units required for the close 
tactical support mission. 

Similar increased capability in Army Ground Forces resulting from the intro- 
duction of missiles and atomic delivery systems into their forces has further 
reduced reliance on manned tactical aircraft wings and requirements for them. 

Weapon system developments and improvements in the Air Force consist of 
the following: 


1. Modernization of the manned-aircraft force 

The F-101A was introduced in the tactical force in fiscal year 1958 and the 
F-104 and F-105 will be introduced for the first time in fiscal year 1959. These 
aircraft represent an increase in range, speed, and weapons-carrying capability 
over older models presently in the tactical forces’ inventory. 

In addition to the modernization of the manned aircraft force, improved- 
weapons technology and the development of a larger family of nuclear Weapons 
including high-yield tactical types, has added considerably to the destruction 
eapability of the tactical aircraft. In 1955 only a small number of tactical air- 
eraft were able to deliver nuclear weapons, while today the majority have a 
nuclear bombing capability. 

2. Development of automatic bombing technique 

This development consists of a precision automatic flight control system to be 
used in combination with the low-altitude bombing system (LABS) computer for 
the delivery of nuclear weapons. With this newly developed system, the auto- 
pilot unit controls the flight of the plane through the bomb-dropping maneuver: 
the plane begins its climb, holding a predetermined heading and turn; the LABS 
computer releases the bomb at the proper instant; the autopilot continues to fly 
the plane through the turn, rights it, and sends it away from the bomb blast. 


$. Improved tactical missile 

Although the number of Air Force tactical missile wings remains the same, 
improved types now under test will improve all-weather nuclear delivery capa- 
bility of the tactical forces. The improved model of the Matador, the Mace, is 
controlled to a preselected impact area by a self-contained navigation system. 
The older Matador depended upon electronic control in flight by ground 
personnel. 

Improved Army capability in the tactical area results from reorganization of 
its divisions along pentomic lines during the current year. In addition, the Army 
will have 4 missile commands compared with none at the end of 1955 and a 
considerably larger number of separate surface-to-surface missile battalions. 

In summary, the following chart represents the reduction being made in 
manned aircraft units of AF tactical forces for close ground support resulting 
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from Weapon system developments and improvements, hew and improved tactical 
guclear weapons, and reliance on surface-to-surface missiles. 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1956 1957 | 1958 1959 
Air Force: . : - 
Manned aircraft wings ! 35 39 31 23 
Missile wings 1 l 1 
4 4 4 


irmy: Missile commands 2 


1 Excludes airlift forces. 
B-58 ACQUISITION 


Mr. Forp. In the hearings that we had on the supplemental it is my 
recollection that General LeM: ay said that you had acquired, or were 
in the process of acquiring, x number of B-58’s, but that no firm 
decision has been made (1) to procure in quantity, and (2) the precise 
use for which the planes ast be made available. 

General Wurre. The use is definitely understood. They will re- 
place an equivalent unit in the B-47 inventory as they become opera- 
tional. The quantity is definite also. We have 47 in this 1959 budget, 
which will give us our first operational inventory. 

Mr. For. This is the first procurement of an operational number? 

General Wurre. The 47 includes aircraft for the first operational 
unit. 

Mr. Forp. How much does that amount to in dollars? 

General Wuire. It is a very expensive airplane and is something 
quite new. It is the first supersonic bomber in the world and pro- 
poses a lot of tec hnical problems. 

Secretary Dovueias. Between $700 million and $800 million. 

Mr. Forp. Would that be in the 1959 budget ‘ 

Secretary Doue.as. In the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to have the first unit operational ? 

General Wuire. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. FLoop. What does the gentleman mean by “unit”? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Flood has suggested that we get some information 
as to what you mean when you say a unit. 

General Wuire. It would be a squadron. 


COMPLEXITY OF MODERN WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Mr. Forp. I am going to read from a newspaper story dated De- 
cember 7. This is a newspaper story about a speech made by a man 
who apparently is a genius in a scientific sense, at least his company 
supplies a great deal of equipment of a certain specialized type to 
the Air Force, but following this speech I was besieged with some 
inquiries as to why the Air Force is so wasteful and I would like 
to read it. It is a speech by Mr. William Lear of Lear, Inc. They 
happen to have a substantial plant in my district. Here is what he 
Says : 

Not only has the Defense Department insisted on “niceties” to put America 


far behind the Russians, but it has “multiplied the cost of defense until it has 
put an almost unbearable strain on the United States economy,” he said. 
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An example of this “fantastic” demand that all military equipment be “im. 
possibly” complex, according to Lear, is Defense Department requirements that 
radio.transmitters for our planes “‘transmit on 1,700 frequencies.” 

This forces the cost of the radio up to $10,000, while Russia uses radios to 
transmit on only 4 frequencies and costs about $5,” he said. 

All the equipment on our Air Force planes is similarly complex, Lear pointed 
out, and therefore not only do the planes cost far too much, but only about 22 
percent of them is in shape to fly at any one time, Lear declared. 


The other 78 percent is being repaired, just as our Vanguard rocket is being 
repaired, Lear said. 


The only solution for our national defense is to put a practical man in charge 
of the Defense Department specifications who will use judgment in cutting out 
frills and concentrate on workable equipment, Lear concluded. 

Would you comment on that ? 

General Wuirtr. I would like to make the comment off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Wnire. The complexity of air traffic systems should be 
understood. We have a vast system of communications, with the civil 
airlines and all bs rest, and there is a requirement for a great many 
radio channels. I do not believe that there has been overchanneliza- 
tion. Electronic systems are very complex but it would be highly de- 
sirable if they could be made less complex. We constantly strive for 
simplicity. but we still have a long way to go in this area. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the first time that question has been 
raised. We ran into that just last fall and the same comment by peo- 
ple who are in this business. They say that they are taking money 
out of their own pockets, but that they can give the Air Force better 
material and less expensive material if they would cut down the re- 
quirement on the wave bands. 

General Wuirr. Our standards of ruggedness and performance are 
high. I will personally undertake to have a look at this communication 
field. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be very helpful if you could put some- 
thing on the reeord along the line of what you told us off the record 
about the percentage that are in operation and those that are not. 
Certainly this kind of statement makes the public have a very doubtful 
view of our state of readiness. 

General Wuirr. It is almost exactly the opposite of the figure you 
gave. He probably got his percentages wrong. 

Mr. Forp. Either he did or the newspaperman did. This was widely 
circulated. 

(Tiscussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forn. I think that you ought to put something in the record 
which would answer this without releasing security information. 

(The following statement was furnished :) 

The operationally ready rate for USAF aircraft varies considerably between 
specific models assigned to the various commands. Presently, the operationally 
ready rates for aircraft assigned to operational units Air Force-wide average 
approximately 65 percent. Retaliatorv forces maintain the highest ready rates 
and consistently have in excess of 75 percent of their aircraft operationally 
ready. This means that this percentage of aircraft are constantly available to 
meet programed missions. Additional aircraft undergoing limited maintenance 
could be returned to flight status and be flown to accomplish urgent combat 
missions. This would be done only in emergency conditions wherein all available 
aircraft must be utilized for maximum offensive and defensive effort. 
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Mr. Manon. It would be interesting to explore the degree of instant 
availability of aircraft of the various categories. The most important 
field is the Strategic Air Command. 

Secretary Doueias. We have the figures constantly. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have them before you at this time? 

General Wurrr. I could telephone for them. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


AVAILABILITY OF PERSONNEL NEEDED TO OPERATE COMPLEX EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Norretx. I am sure that this question may have been asked. 
I know that you have been building up to a rather complex system 
down through the years. It is going to very technical. As the 
years go by it is going to be more and more and more technical. I 
am wondering if we are going to have the trained men, or men that 
can be tr ained, both as far as officers and enlisted men are concerned, 
to do the complex jobs on the weapons that you are going to have. 
Do you think that you are going to be able to get them, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Dovanas. That is a great problem. I know we can do 
it if we can retain in the service a ‘large enough portion of the people 
whom we train. 

Mr. Norrett, It is going to be a very complex problem, is it not ? 

Sec ~ iry Doveras. It is, and it has been a complex problem. 

Mr. Norrety. Will you be able through your enlisted men and 
officers to have enough men to operate the weapons that you are going 
to have ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think the Chief of Staff is a better source and 
can answer better than I, but I would like to say that I am confident 
we can do it if we are able to retain a large enough proportion of 
the people we train. This has been difficult. We have actually made 
a lot of ‘progress in this direction. We have a much better retention 
rate through reenlistment this year than we had 3 years ago. 

I think with the steps being taken we can look forward ‘to the mili- 
tary career in the Air Force, both for the airmen and the officers, 
being relatively more attractive than it has been in the past. One 
thing we know is that just as soon as there is a turndown in the in- 
dustrial-commercial activity in the country and there is a little un- 
employment reenlistments step up. This training problem of ours 
receives a lift then. 

Mr. Norretu. I know that both you and General White testified 
to some extent on the complex weapon systems that you are going to 
have. If you care to enlarge on that I am sure that the chairman 
will permit youtodoso. I thank you very much. 

General Wuire. There is just a point that I would like to make. 
We-have a very extensive training-school system and to date we are 
turning out people who are competent in these complex fields. But 
our problem is we have to keep placing new ones in training because 
the ones we just got through training leave us after a very short time. 
That is the basic problem. 

I think it is not wrong to allude to the fact that our basic educa- 
tion in this country is not all that it should be in the technical fields, 
in the rigorous disciplines of mathematics and physics, and a sufficient 
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number of our youth may, as time goes on, not be qualified to get 
into the greater complexities of the future. But as of now, with 
some exceptions, we are taking care of the problem. We are taking 
care of those exceptions now by using what we call ‘“Tech-Reps” of the 
various contractors. For instance, take a ballistic missile. We talk 
about a “Ph D. missile” meaning one that we have had for such a short 
time that it takes a doctor of philosophy to put it on its way initially, 
but we are rapidly phasing in people to take over. 

Mr. Norreti. Your systems are going to be so complex and com- 
plicated that if a man does not hold a doctor of philosophy degree 
it is going to be hard for him. 

General Wuire. The trend is certainly in that direction. 

Mr. Norrety. I thought the weapons during World War II were 
complicated, but they are now obsolete. Anyway, I am anxious to 
help you out in the training of crews, both officers and men, to oper- 
ate the complex systems that you have and will have. 


General Waiter. Could I add a thing I think would be of interest . 


to the committee along that line? In the old d: ays we would take a 
piece of equipment and we would try to repair it on the spot. It 
would not be detachable from the aircraft. Now we have a vast num- 
ber of what we call “black boxes,” a component so all a technician now 
has to do is to remove the component from the plane and send it back 
to the factory where the doctors of philosophy will do the repair work, 
That is one of the tendencies in this complex age. 


ATOMIC-POWERED AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. I feel that the testimony to date, and I am sure that all 
the members of the committee will agree, is too sketchy and inade- 
quate with respect to the atomic airplane. We need to know exactly 
how much mene we have spent on the atomic airplane, how much is 
in this budget, how much was in the last budget for the atomic air- 
plane, and approximately when we will be able to use the atomic air- 
plane. If you do not have enough money in this budget for the atomic 
airplane, and if the committee determines it ought to do something 
money wise to expedite the atomic airplane we ought to be in a position 
to intelligently seek to do it. 

Now, Mr. Miller, you have the witness. We have explored many 
fields, but that has not been adequately explored. Will you get into 
that field ? 

Mr. Miter. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield to the other members of the committee? 

Mr. Mutter. I will be happy to yield to anybody if I do not have to 
yield away all of my time. 

Mr. Manon. We will work that out. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will have to have a good record on this. I know 
Mr. Thomas has worked on this atomic energy program at various 
times. I would like for him to get into the picture. 


CORDINER REPORT 


Mr. Tuomas. You mentioned one of the points that you will have 
to bring up on the floor. You will have to bring out that Cordiner 
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report, the salary increases and the complexity of the new weapons 
and whether we are going to continue the draft or whether it is going 
to be the Cordiner method of procedure. That is one of your im- 
portant problems, the one that Mr. Norrell raised. 

Secretary Dovetas. I think so far as the committee wishes to be 
informed on the Cordiner report may I suggest that we give you a 
presentation just on the report as to exactly what it will do. 

Mr. Manon. We will consider that at a later time. We are not a 
legislative committee. 

Secretary Dove.as. That is right. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. That aspect, of course, is not before the com- 
mittee in this bill. 

Secretary Dovueuas. If the committee is interested in the informa- 
tion we will be happy to give it. 


REPLACEMENTS FOR B-47 





AND B-52 


Mr. Mutter. Now, Mr. Secretary and General White, I will address 
my questions to the pair of you, or anyone in the room who is best 
qualified to answer. 

Before we get into the atomic plane, for my own information will 
you tell me so far as the Air Force is concerned what is the function 
of the B-52, the B-58, and the B-70% Were they designed to re- 
place one another as the B—52 has replaced the B—36, or will we need 
all of them in the arsenal ? 

General Wuire. The B-52 is the replacement for the B-36. It is 
the long-range strategic heavy bomber. The B-58 is a medium 
bomber, : and is designed to replace the B-47, which is becoming obso- 
lete. 

Mr. Miutrr. It is a supersonic addition ? 

General Wuire. The B-58 is supersonic for a part of its radius of 
action. It is not supersonic all the way. The B-70 is some years 
ahead, but it is a replacement for the B-52 and/or the B-58. The 
B-70 is long-range and supersonic all the way. There has been a 
technological breakthrough which will —— this airplane to travel 
at supersonic speed from the time it gains altitude to where it is 
going and until it gets ready to land. The B-—58 can go at super- 
sonic speed only a limited part of the distance. I would anticipate it 
possible to have the B-70, the B-52, and the B-58 all in the inven- 
tory at the same time. I would not anticipate that any B-47’s would 
be in the inventory at that time. 

Mr. Miter. The B-58 would phase out the B-47 ? 

General Wuire. That is correct, but I do not anticipate we will 
ever ask for the number of B—58’s that we have of B-47’s. It is con- 
ceivable, but I do not personally see it because missiles will be coming 
during that time as well. 

Mr. Mitter. Am I correct in my understanding about this question 
that I understand has not been resolved as yet as to whether the 
B-52 program will be continued after 1959 somewhat depends upon 
the availability of the later models? 

General Wuirte. No, sir. I think that it would work like this: 
the B-58 is very new. We do not even have the first. operational 
one yet. It is in test. It is of a radically new design. We have not 
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even seen the B-110 except in the design stage, the drawing-board 
stage. I feel, and I am sure the Air Force as a whole feels, that the 
manned bomber is here for some time yet. You can go into quite a 
discussion of the manned bomber versus the missile, Dut I think at 
this moment the statement that the manned oe is here for some 
time is sufficient for this discussion. The B-58 is the first step 
toward a wholly supersonic bomber. The B70 is such a bomber, 
but it is far away. So during the hiatus—we will say between the 
proving out of the operational validity of the B-58 and the incomin 
of reliable and accurately guided ballistic missiles—I feel that we 
should keep an eye on the Soviets’ rate of heavy bomber buildup 
and maintain the option to increase our own B- -52 buildup if the 
indications require it. 


ATOMIC-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Mutter. Thank you, sir. That brings us to the question the 
chairman has touched on, the question of the atomic-powered plane. 
Where would it fit into our armament picture? Would it not have to 
be supersonic to be of value to SAC ? 

General Wuitr. The atomic-powered aircraft’s outstanding char- 
acteristic as we see it now is unlimited range, or unlimited endurance 
for all practical purposes. We feel that it ‘has an application at sub- 
sonic speed; for instance, for an airborne control and warning air- 
craft and also for logistical uses. For the Navy it would have value 
in antisubmarine patrol. We would have it, as would the Navy, for 
airborne early warning where you want to keep airplanes up for a 
long time and not have to change them all the time on station for 
early warning in the air defense system, and also as the state of the 
art progresses we feel an aircraft with unlimited endurance at super- 
sonic speed would make a very good bomber. So we are looking 
across the spectrum on this partic ular Ww eapon system. 

Mr. Mitter. What is the thinking as to the time when an atomic- 
powered plane would be able to stay in the air without coming down? 

General Wurrr. On a purely test basis it could probably be ac- 
complished withi 

Mr. Mitter. I am speaking of sustained flight. 

General Wuire. I would say it is determined to a great extent by 
the radiation effect and its hazards to the crew. Right now our 
medical people tell us that the kind of shielding we expect to be able 
to give will protect a crew for several days, but be yond that the crew 
must be changed because of the radiation hazards to them as indi- 
viduals. In spite of the shielding there is some radiation, so the 
limiting factor will be crew endurance. 

Mr. Mriuurr. There would not be any important refueling factor? 

General Wuirr. It would be like the submarine, Nautilus. I went 
on it some months ago and I think that. it has gone 50,000 miles 
without refueling. 
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POSSIBLE FLIGHT DATE ON ATOMIC-POWERED PLANE 


Mr. Tuomas. Will the gentleman yield ? 

General, the question ‘that I thought Mr. Miller asked you was, 
when are you going to have an atomic plane to go in the air? Did 
you say — years hence ? 

General Wurre. Perhaps the Secretary would elaborate further on 
that particular question. 

Secretary Doucias. The project that the Air Force has been sup- 
porting and active in for the last several years 

Mr. Tuomas. Five years. 

Secretary Doveuas. Has looked for 

Mr. THomas. Five years. 

Secretary Dovexas. Right. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Navy, the Air Force, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission 4 

Secretary Dovetas. Correct. 

Mr. Tomas. How much longer now? 

Secretary Dovuctas. It has been based on the development of two 
different reactors. It has looked forward to an airplane that would 
be supersonic, or capable of supersonic performance, whether nuclear 
power or conventional power, at high levels. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have not taken anything to ARCO yet? 

Secretary Dovuetas. This is a question of judgment as to whether 
you want to fly something until you know it is worthwhile as a weapon 
system, or whether you fly something knowing it will be of little use 
but it may be useful in what you learn from it. 

At the present time the old project looked forward to flight, as I 
remember, in 1964 or 1965. 

Mr. Tomas. No, no. 

Secretary Dovaras. The old project. 

Mr. Tuomas. I was in Cleveland 2 years ago and at that time—and 
I presume that we are talking about the same installation where Gen- 
eral Electric is working on it as a prime contractor for the Air Force, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Navy—2 years ago they said 
they would have something ready for ARCO in 12 months. ’ That 
plant has been in operation for 5 years now. 

Secretary Doveras. The General Electric reactor and engine are 
in shape where the engine should run in the near future. But it is 
very difficult to see a very practical airplane in the near future out of 
this reactor and this engine. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the problem ? 

Secretary Dovetas. At the present time the problem is weight and 
radiation. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is an engineering problem, is it not? That is 
what they said out there. “It is not purely a scientific problem. 
They : said they knew the principles of science involved. It is an 
engineering problem. How are you going to fit this thing into an 
airplane ? You have to protect your pilot, which is an engineering 
problem. So when are they going to do something ? 

Secretary Dovatas. It is a little more than an engineering problem. 
I think you oversimplify it. 
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Mr. THomas. When are they going to take something to ARCO 
and get something up in the air? We are going to have to learn by 
flying. 

Secretary Doveras. The Air Force has a modification of this 
project. 

Mr. Tuomas. A separate and distinct project from the one in 
Cleveland ? 

Secretary Dove as. No, sir. It is a modification of this project. 
It involves the General Electric reactor and the General Electric 
engine, and it looks to an earlier flight date than the previous project, 
This is at present in the hands of the Secretary of Defense’s Office, 
and I think it likely that there will be a decision on it within the next 
couple of weeks, unless a definite decision is postponed for further 
advice from General Electric as to whether or not the project the 
Navy rather strongly favors involving a turboprop should be ready 
for consideration. It is not ready for consideration at the present 
time. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it still a joint project between the Air Force, the 
Navy, and the Atomic Energy Commission’ Has it been separated! 

Secretary Doveras. The three work together, but the Navy has not 
contributed in a large amount financially to the present project. The 
Navy has been strongly in favor of a different project than the Gen- 
eral Electric project which I have referred to as the one that is coming 
close to flying. 

COST OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the cost per year now of that research plant! 

Secretary Doveras. I do not know. I can tell you what money 
the Air Force has in the project in the 1958 budget. 

Mr. Tuomas. I wonder if your budget people will insert in the 
record at this point the amount of money that has been spent by the 
three services and the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

Secretary Doucias. We will be glad to. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


Nuclear-propelled aircraft—Total program cost (in millions) including estimated 
expenditures through fiscal year 1958 


Fiscal years} Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Total 
1946-55 1956 1957 1958 
Deity ——— ab inetininiinccaitante Ritch nae ee ne 
AEC... 4 84. 80 51. 20 80. 40 90. 00 306. 40 
Air Force 98. 02 | 75. 00 99.00 | 103. 11 375. 13 
Navy...- ; 2. 30 | 3. 60 1. 40 | 3. 20 | 10. 50 
Total_. ‘ ‘ 185. 12 | 129. 80 180. 80 196, 31 692, 03 


Note.—Army has not been involved. 
FUNDS IN 1959 BUDGET 


Mr. Tuomas. Are there any funds in this budget this vear for the 
continuation of it? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are they stepped up in any way / 

Secretary Dovetas. The funds that show in the 1959 budget are 
not funds required for the project that we are now urging. They are 
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the funds for the old project. In 1958 we budgeted in the 100 
account $34 million and about $10 million in Research and Develop- 
ment account, Air Force-wise. The Atomic Energy Commission was 
providing for this project something over S100 million, so that there 
was a total of over $150 million in 1958. 

Mr. Tuomas. The new project looked toward stepped-up activity ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. That is what we are recom- 
mending. 


FLIGHT DATE 








Mr. Tuomas. Do you think that it will be — years before you will 
be able to take something to ARCO and get something in the air? 

Secretary Doveras. This contemplates having an airplane fly early 
n——- 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. We have been working on this a long time. 

Secretary Dove.as. It isa very difficult problem. 

Mr. Tuomas. We would certainly be ashamed to let the Russians 
come out ahead of us when we have been working on it for 5 years. 
Can we not double our efforts / 

Secretary Doveuas. I think that we might as well be realistic. 
Whether the decision was a good decision or not, the Defense Depart- 
ment’s decision of 4 years ago was not to try to get a flight with nuclear 
power at the sarliest possible time. It was to work on reactors and 
engines until we knew we could get a useful weapon system powered 
by : a nuclear reactor. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I do not know whether the decision was wise 
or not, but right offhand I would say it is unwise. What is the use 
of having it if you are not going to use it? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, it is not easy to get something that is use- 
ful with nuclear power in the air. This is a very, very difficult 
problem. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are in this age now. Certainly it ought not to 
take — more years to get something going. 

Secretary Doveras. I will quote one of the most imaginative engi- 
neers on one of the projects who I remember said : 

The more one works on the nuclear powered aircraft- 

Mr. THomas, That is all they have out there, engineers. They do 
not claim to be scientists. 

Secretary Dovetas. I am talking about. one of the most useful prac- 
tical engineers who makes airplanes fly for us with conventional 
power, and perhaps with nuclear power, but he says: 

The more one works on the nuclear-powered aircraft the more convinced he is 
that she does not want to fly high, she does not want to fly fast, and sometimes 
one thinks she does not want to fly at all. 

Mr. Tuomas. I hope that we do not have to wait — years to beat 
the Russians. 


REQUEST FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON ATOMIC AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. We need very specific technical information with 
regard to the-atomic airplane, 
Secretary Dovatas. We will give it to you. 
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Mr. Manon. This testimony is interesting, but it is not adequate to 
meet our requirements, 

Now, General Bogart, where can we get this information? We 
cannot expect the Secretary and the Chief of Staff to have all of the 
intimate details. Where can we get the pinpointed type of informa- 
tion that we will require ? 

General Bocarr. Our presentation on the “Research and develop- 
ment” appropriation, sir, will be made by General Swofford with 
General Putt and Mr. Horner, the Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development. At that time they will answer your questions. At 

that time we can provide any of the details you want on any of 
these research and development type projects, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You can understand that we need to know. 

Secretary Doveras. I can give you more detail, but it is much wiser 
from our point of view and the committee’s point of view, to listen to 
an orderly presentation and then have questions. 

Mr. Manon. Please alert your people. I can understand you can- 
not have every detail of this, as many decisions have not yet been 
made. TI want to know what we have been doing year by year on 
this thing. I know that Secretary Quarles told us once he cut. this 
program back. I know that there has been a lot of interest among 
honest people who have not known for sure what to do. I doubt if 
you know what to do now with this thing. I do not know what to 
do about it. T certainly want to have a better understanding, and I 
want the record so crystal clear that people will have information 
upon which to base their decisions. Will you see that we get the 
information ? 

General Bocarr. I certainly will. 

Mr. Manon. That will be fine. 


MISSIONS OF GUARD AND RESERVES 


Mr. Miniter. Getting on to another subject, I understand with re- 
gard to the present Reserve and Air Guard program the missions 
are divided at the present time: that the Guard units are tactical units 
and that the Air Reserve units are transport command primarily? 

General Wrrrr. The Guard units are primarily fighter-interceptor 
units, and the Reserve units are troop carrier. 

Mr. Mrruer. Has that been the role all along, and, if not, when was 
that decision made? 

General Wuirr. The decision was made during the past year. 

Mr. Mrrter. Did that meet with any resistance among the units 
concerned ? 

General Write. By and large, my impression is they are quite en- 
thusiastic with the rearrangement. 

Mr. Miruer. There was quite a disturbance in the Army Reserve at 
one time, when the role of the combat divisions was assigned to the 
National Guard and the supporting troops to the Reserve. 

General Waite. We do not consider the troop carriers as non- 
combat. They are a part of the combat forces. 

Mr. Miuuer. They are, but what are you able to do, for instance, 
with a bomber pilot on inactive duty in a Reserve or civilian com- 
ponent job? Do you make a transport pilot out of him, or can he 
still serve in the line of his better capabilities? 
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General Waite. It depends upon where he is in the Reserve. If 
he were a Reserve officer, not being a member of a Reserve unit, he 
could come to periodic duty with the Air Force, the Regular Air Force, 
and fly the type of equipment on which he was qualified. If he is a 
Reserve officer assigned to a Reserve unit, he would have to fly the 
type of equipment with which that Reserve unit is equipped. Now, 
if it were troop carrier, he would have very little difficulty in making 
achange. 

Mr. Mitier. What I am really concerned about is the overall effi- 
ciency of the organization rather than individual problems, and are 
you able to place highly trained bomber pilots, for instance, those that 
have been deine your latest model planes, in a position where you can 

make the most use of their ability in accordance with their skills? 

General Wurre. In the heavy-bomber field, it is more difficult. In 
the other fields we do very well. 

Mr. Minter. Do you have any Reserve pilots or civilian component 
pilots that are subject to call to SAC? 

General Wuire. Yes; a great many, but not as combat-ready aircraft 
commanders. 

Mr. Mitier. And are they kept relatively up to date? 

General Waite. They come to inactive duty for 48 drills and active 
duty for training for a 2-week period each year. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, your system is sufficiently flexible so 
that a highly trained jet pilot can be mz ade use of in the defense picture 
when he wants to serve ¢ 

General Wurre. I feel that isa fair statement. 

Mr. Mitiex. He does not necessarily have to become a transport pilot 
if he does not want to? 

General Wurrer. He would be a transport pilot by becoming a mem- 
ber of the Air Force Reserve and a jet pilot by joining an Air National 
Guard unit. 

Mr. Mitter. It would seem to me with the rapid turnover we have, 
and the extremely heavy educational investment that you have in these 
men, that every effort should be made to retain their usefulness in the 
event of an emergency. 

General Wuirer. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Mitxer. And you feel at the present time you are doing reason- 
ably well in that respect? 

General Wurrr. Reasonably well. I will cite one example. Jimmy 
Stewart is a Reserve officer who has come back to active duty. He 
served with a B—52 unit up in Limestone, Maine, for his 2-week period 
of flying aircraft. He was a wing commander during World War II 
inthe Reserve. He has a mobilization assignment now with headquar- 
ters SAC. I am not sure of his assignment, but it is something that 
requires an active knowledge of strategic bomber flying. 

-Mr. Miter. Of course, no system is ever going to be perfect with 

respect to all the individuals, but I think it highly important to retain 
the usefulness of the assets we have just as long as they are available. 


DECREASE IN TACTICAL WINGS 


You stated that the principal decreases in the wing strength, were 
in tactical air, and that you felt the contemplated organiz: ition still 
had not actually weakened the tactical support which would be avail- 











able. Do the ground force people agree with that? Has that been 
pretty well ironed out ? 

General Wuire. I think that is a fair statement. General Taylor 

raised no objection. Iam sure it is a happy and mutual arrangement, 
The Army has a great many new missiles and other weapons coming 
on to permit them to fill that gap. The one area where there is a very 
great requirement to serve both the Army and the Air Force is tactical 
reconnaissance, and that is a mission the Air Force must retain to 
fulfill the Army’s requirement in that respect. 

Mr. Mitxier. What about local control or hoped for supremacy of 
the air in local areas? If you reduce the number of tactical planes, 
is there not likely to be a shortage of numbers regardless of the quality. 

General Wurre. Of course, that depends on how big the local war 
becomes, but we have tactical forces in two major overseas areas, in 
Europe and in the Far East, which are available, if the situation re- 
quires, to go from there to wherever the local war might be outside of 
the area. Here in the United States we have forces which back up 
and provide the rotational base, because we keep people in Japan and 
in Europe just a certain length of time, and then they come home to 
a similar type unit here. 

In addition to that, there are over and above the rotational base 
organizations which are organized, ready, and able to fly to any part 
of the world to take part in a local war. 


SUPPORT OF GROUND TROOPS 


Mr. Mituer. I believe I saw in your biography that you were a 
Benning graduate. 

General Wuire. Fort Benning, yes, sir, more years ago than I can 
remember. 

Mr. Miter. I assume you were originally an infantryman. 

General Wurire. Yes, sir; I was for 4 years. 

Mr. Mitxirr. As an ancient infantryman, do you feel that the pro- 
eramed tactical air is adequate for ground forces support ? 

General Wuire. I feel that it is; yes, sir. I must say I was an 
infantryman long before air support was known. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you yield at that point? 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask if the General felt that it was ade- 
quate when he was an infantryman. 

General Wuire. I just stated I was an infantryman long before 
air support was heard of. 

(Off the record.) 


EFFECT OF MISSILE DEVELOPMENT ON STRATEGIC FORCES 


Mr. Mitier. One final line of inquiry. We have heard a great deal 
recently about Navy developments with Polaris and the fact that that 
would have as its primary value a strategic mission. The Navy has 
told us that as of the present time the carrier force has many other 
duties which make up far more of their responsibilities than any 
strategic mission which might be assigned. 

I agree with what the Secretary s said earlier about the top priority 
of the Air Force mission of being prepared to develop overwhelming 
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retaliation as a deterrent force, and I think General Twining told us 
that he believed we had an overwhelming retaliatory force available 
as of now, even assuming sudden and unprovoked attack without 
warning. 

It seems clear that that is the most urgent priority just as the Secre- 
(ary and you have said, General, but if. you are able to obliterate the 
enemy and then you add a cushion so you can do it perhaps even more 
thoroughly, there can come a time when any additional overwhelming 
retaliation just becomes a duplication. I do not want to suggest we 
are at that phase now, but such a thing could conceivably be provided 
that we could blow them all to pieces, no matter what they did, 3 or 4 
different ways. 

If the Polaris concept works out us advertised and we have sub- 
marines scattered through the waters of the world with tremendous 
retaliatory capabilities, that might make it possible to deemphasize 
the manned bomber to a certain extent just as if we also have other 
missiles, might it not? 

General Wuire. I would say unquestionably, when proved relli- 
able—and the same thing must apply to our guided missiles—it will 
have an impingement on the overall structure of the strategic forces. 
We have to know much more about all these new weapon systems before 
we can say to what extent they will replace the manned bomber. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. We would be very foolhardy, would we 
not, if we did not deliberately engage in what we hope is duplication 
in some fields ? 

General Wurrer. I think we want to be sure we have enough. 

Mr. Mitxer. We want to be a little more than sure, if we can, before 
we begin cutting back on any known successful means. 

General Wurrr. That is certainly my thesis. 

Mr. Mitier. Charge it off to insurance or whatever you like, but 
it is in the public interest, is it not ¢ 

General Wrire. It is, sir, and I think one must always bear in mind 
the increasing enemy defensive capabilities. So what was adequate 
for us a few years ago certainly is not adequate now. 

Mr. Miiuer. We have to anticipate what his position will be in the 
indefinite future, just as we have to look to our own. 

General Wire. It is one of our greatest problems. 


FUTURE OF MANNED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Mriiuer. Mr. Flood has touched a sensitive point about our 
foot soldier. Do you think the time will ever come, regardless of what 
sort of weapons we may develop, that there will not be a need for 
manned airplanes in the defense picture ? 

General Wurre. I don’t quite get the relationship between the 
manned bomber and no requirement for the foot soldier. 

‘Mr. Mruter. Mr. Flood has indicated that some of the people thirk 
the foot soldier is about obsolete at this point. 

Mr. Froop. Not Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Miuurr. I know Mr. Flood won’t agree. I hear people talking 
about the day when we will not need any manned military amerett, 
but it would seem to me that that situation is just about as unlikely 
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the time coming when we will not need the man with the bayonet, re- 
gardless of what other weapons we may have. 

General Wutre. That is true. I think the emphasis on different 
arms of the services, just as there has been a change in emphasis with- 
in the tactical forces of the Air Force, will change as new technology 
and new techniques arise. I certainly do not foresee the end of the 
infantry, nor do I foresee the end of the manned bomber. I think it 
is conceivable that one or both may be overtaken by events, but I can- 
not foresee it myself. 

Mr. Miizxr. Their roles may change, but it still is rather indicated 
as sound commonsense that we should maintain our bomber capability 
for the indefinite future, is it not ? 

General Wurre. In some proportion, just as I would say we must 
maintain an Army in some proportion to our overall forces. 

Mr. Mitter. The proportion, of course, will change with technical 
devlopments and known methods which are proven worthwhile. 

General Waiter. That is right. 

Mr. Miirer. I think that is all, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you yield before you complete your examination? 

Mr. Miiier. Yes. 

REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Froop. Apart from the bomber, but speaking of bodies, I want 
to make it clear that from the beginning of this modern warfare busi- 
ness up until now, I have not accepted this modern concept of evaluat- 
ing men as against these new weapon systems. I will not accept 
yet—and I hope I never do—the theory that because you are increas- 
ing firepower and because you are doing all these long-haired things 
that we are all talking about doing, we can evaluate bodies against 
these weapon systems. If that is the defense theory, I think you are 
wrong inall branches. Ido not think you can do it. 

General Wuire. I do not think there is any question but that you 
are right, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. You are the first man in that chair who has said that 
in 10 years. 

General Wurre. I think we have talked about the value of person- 
nel to a very great degree since we have been here, and their numbers, 
and saying that we do not have enough of them: Yesterday we 
stated that we needed more people, and yet we are right in the mid- 
dle of bein ig cut down. 

Mr. Fioop. You are being cut down in this budget in the Air Force, 
and you said you accepted it. You are being ¢ ut down in the Army, 
and I am against it. The same is true of the N vavy. Jam against 
cutting down uniformed personnel in all branches of the Service, 
last year and tomorrow. You cannot do it with this business of eval- 
uating bodies against these new systems. You are wrong. I don’t 
mean you personally. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 


FUTURE OF MANNED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Osrertac. General, I do not want to return to the issue of men 
versus weapons, but let me ask, is the manned bomber here to stay, or 
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do you foresee the time when it might be possible that this weapon 
would serve no useful purpose ¢ 

General Wuire. When you used the word “possible,” Mr. Ostertag, 
I have to agree with you. I think it might be possible, but I don’t 
think it is probable for a long time to come. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I am speaking of weapons primarily rather than 
men. 

I would like to raise the question of the progress which is being 
made. You are phasing out the B—-47’s and you are phasing in the 
B-52’s. You are anticipating the use of the B-58. Is that correct? 

General Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertrac. But you are even beyond that in anticipating the use 
of the B-70, is that correct? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrag. What is the B-70 as compared with the B-58? 

General Wuire. The B-58 is a much lighter aircraft. It will not 
go nearly so far. Its supersonic dash period is much shorter than 
the B-70. It will not fly as high as the B-70. We foresee that we 
not only are going to have manned bombers and missiles, but that 
eventually we will have manned space vehicles as combat weapons in 
the future. 

Mr. Osrerrac. The B-—70 is a manned bomber; is that correct? 

General Wuire. It isa manned bomber; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. The X—15 is an outer space manned— 

General Wutre. Vehicle. 

Mr. Osterraa. Yes, vehicle. That is one step ahead of the B-70. 

General Wurre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is it fair to say that propulsion is the deciding factor 
between these weapons / 

General Wuire. I am not an engineer or physicist, but I would say 
propulsion certainly is one of the very important elements. It is a 
fact that we have high thrust engines now that make these things pos- 
sible. There must be other things also—better metallurgy, better 
cooling systems, and soforth. There is not any one thing which makes 
it possible. There are a great many things without which such 
achievements would be impossible. 


AIR REFUELING 


Mr. Osrerrac. In the use of the B-52, do these weapons require re- 
fueling while in the air? 

General Wuirr. To accomplish some of their missions, they do. 

Mr. Osrerrac. To accomplish a mission of a long-range nature. 
Vould the B—58 likewise require refueling ? 

General Wuire. Likewise. 

Mr. Osrerrac. How about the B-70? 

General Wuire. The B-70 should be able to go all the way and 
back, and all the way at supersonic speeds. I think you said any 
long-range mission in a B-52 requires refueling. 

That is not so. Some of them do on the ‘deeper penetrations. It 
depends on the attack pattern. 


Mr. Osrerrac. What fuel would be used in the B-70 
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General Wurre. Primarily it is conventional, but with some of the 
new exotic fuels it could have even greater performance and would 
be able, as we visualize it now, to use all of one or part of one and 
part of the other. 

Mr. Ostertag. The point I am getting at, General, is whether or 
not we must await sniclade propulsion in order to eliminate the need 
for refueling on long-range missions. 

(Discussion off the ree ord.) 


USE OF EXOTIC FUELS 


Mr. Fioop. There are plenty of different kinds of exotic fuels— 
liquids, gases, solids. You cannot do that. What are you talking 
about ? 

General Wurre. To be honest, we don’t know all the answers yet. 
I should have said one of the exotic fuels, perhaps more than one. 

Mr. Fioop. You would have to change your plumbing for all those 
fuels. 

General Wurte. That is a highly technical matter than can be dis- 
cussed later with our R. and D. people, but these engines will use exotic 
fuels. 

Mr. Mitier. Would that increase their cruising range or just 
increase their speed ? 

General Waite. One has an effect on the other. 

Mr. Osrerrac. General, the point is, however, that these planes are 
in the development stage rather than in the operational stage; and, 
therefore, you have not “fully developed the type of propulsion which 
would ultimately be used. When you say it is possible or probable 
that there will be exotic fuels, you are just assuming that that will 
develop. 

General Wuitr. I do not mean to state that the B-70 depends 
upon the development of the exotic fuels. The basic B—70 design 
will use conventional fuels, but exotic fuels will permit even higher 
performance. 

Mr. Ostertaa. If you use conventional fuels, will it achieve its 
purpose ¢ 

General Wuirer. Yes, sir. It will go at Mach 35 all the way with 
conventional fuels. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Thank you. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


ATOMIC-POWERED AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we have sought to ask policy questions 
of you and the Chief of Staff. Maybe in doing so we have gotten 
into too much detail. We have already worked out a way to handle 
the policy question on the atomic airplane. That is a policy ques- 
tion. 

What do you propose to do about accelerating the atomic airplane 
program? What sort of airframe do you propose to use? Can you 
answer that now ? 

Secretary Doveuas. Yes, I would be glad to answer in alternatives. 
We have not received approval of the accelerated program which we 
propose. I think there are lots of reasons- 
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Mr. Manon. You have not received approval of the accelerated 
ear ¢ ' 

Secretary Dovucuas. That is correct. The accelerated program is 

roposed on 2 bases instead of 1. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Later, we shall get into more detail. I am sure the 
other witnesses can speak authoritatively for the Air Force when 
they appear. 

Secretary Dovucias. We can tell you exactly what we have proposed. 
I could do that in a good deal of detail, but I think it much ‘ohien 
for you to get it from someone who is living with the program. 

Mr. Manon. The deci isions, then, may be made within the next 
few weeks. 

Secretary Dove as. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be better to wait. 


REQUESTS TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


The budget proposes a transferability of $2 billion. Are you fa- 
miliar with that proposal ¢ 

Secretary Dovueias. Yes; I am. It is a very brief proposal, as 
Ihave read it, in the budget. 

Mr. Manon. Would you explain what it means to you? 

Secretary Doueuias. As I understand it, if the authority requested 
by the President is granted to him by the Congress, he would have 
the power to tr ansfer from any appropriation account to any other 
appropriation account in the Defense appropriations up to $2 billion. 

Mr. Manon. From any service. 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. “From any account” is the 
way I stated it. 

Mr. Mitter. Upto how much? 

Secretary Douc.as. Up to $2 billion. 


FIVE-HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Manon. What is your understanding of the $500 million pro- 
posal ¢ 

Secretary Dovucias. The $500 million account, as I understand 
is an emergency fund, part of which is definitely for advanced 
search on space projects, and part of which is comparable to the emer- 
gency fund which has been in previous Defense budgets. 


NEED FOR TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Manon. Do you know of any good reason why the Air Force 
would be benefited by this $2 billion transferability in the hands of the 
President ? 

Secretary Douauas. It is easy, Mr. Chairman, to suggest that from 
time to time an urgent need to finane a new project arises. For in- 
stance, I think the 1958 supplemental is a good example of it on a large 
scale. Whether any considerable part of that could have been m: ide 
available by the transfer authority so the Congress would not have 
had to act on a supplemental but could have in effect given general 
consent and considered meeting the new net requirement in the follow- 
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ing year’s budget, I cannot say. That is an example of the flexibility 
that might arise out of the transfer fund. 

You asked if it would benefit the Air Force, and that is a very 
ih se consideration for us to express an opinion on. I think that it 
might from time to time benefit the Air Force when the Air Force 
finds an urgent need to finance a project which is not taken care of 
within its present resources. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, you have testified, as have other wit- 
nesses, that in the 1958 budget there was an availability which might 
occur at one time or another during the fiscal year of in excess of a 
half billion dollars in the Air Force. 

General Bocart. This is correct. 

Mr. Manon. If we had that transferability clause in law at this time, 
then those funds could be transferred to other projec ts in the Air Force 
or to other projects in the other services, is that not correct? 

General Bocarr. This is correct, yes, sir, between appropriations, 

Secretary Dovetas. It might be pertinent to say thev could have 
been transferred to the 300 account and met substantially all of the 
Air Force requirements for construction funds within this fiscal year. 
IT think it is perfectly clear that it would be wholly impractical to do 
that without taking it up with the congressional c ommittees concerned, 
because they have always wanted to exercise superv ision over construc- 
tion, which I think probably requires our coming up to see them. 

General Bocart. I think there is another very good point there, and 
that is that that amount is applied against our 1959 budget. 

Mr. Manon. That is understood. 

General Bocart. We wonld have to clear with the committees in- 
volved, certainly, in a ease like that because it simplv means increasing 
the requirements for the following year on that kind of transfer 

Mr. Manon. That is, of course, true. 

How could you possibly benefit very much in the largest account 
in the Air Force, and that is aircraft and missiles, by this transfer 
authority? My point is that the likelihood of having funds trans- 
ferred out of the account would be much greater than having any 
money transferred into the account. 

General Wuire. On astatistical basis. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is the other side of the coin. That isa 
possibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had better leave it alone and come up and ask 
us for a transfer to other programs. 


ORIGIN OF REQUEST FOR TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Manion. I do not believe the services originated this idea of 
transferability, did they? Did you have anything to do with originat- 
ing this idea as Secretary of the Air Force? 

Secretary Doua.. s. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Frioop. The Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Chairman. Just one 
ouess where that came from. 

Mr. Manon. Is it in any way related to some probable reorganiza- 
bien in the Defense Department, or do you know ? 

eretary Doveras. Not that I know. 
Mr. Matron. Do you know where this proposal came from ? 
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Secretary Douenas. It came from either the Secretary of Defense’s 
Office or the Bureau of the Budget, I feel sure. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would insert in the record at this point all 
the arguments you can amass in the Air Force in favor of this transfer- 
ability, and then we will scrutinize them later to see whether or not 
they have validity from our standpoint. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should they not put in their arguments against 
it, and let us get both sides of the picture ? 

Mr. Foro. They are not supposed to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe they are not, but Iam asking for it. 

Mr. retrtige” It might be to some extent embarrassing to — 
arguments against the President’s program, but we would be glad 
to have your comments on that, too. I just think this is not a very 
valid, workable suggestion. I shall try to keep an open mind, how- 
ever, until we have all the facts. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want some arguments to back us up in our argu- 
ments against it, too. 

Secretary Dovcias. I might say I think I would be more definitely 
interested in such flexibility if I had the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary of Defense rather than the responsibilities of Secretary of the 
Air Force. I think it proper, and perhaps it is obvious, but I would 
point out that in his position such a transfer authority would give 
him the power during the year to emphasize weapons developments or 
forces developments in one service rather than another, which he 
cannot accomplish in the present compartmentalized structure. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you can embrace the thought that 
perhaps a Secretary of Defense might want to transfer funds from 
“Army production and procurement” to “Air Force aircraft and mis- 
siles,” or vice versa; things of that kind, as a broad matter of police, y. 

Secretary Dovcias. That is right. As I understood it, Mr. Shep- 
pard yesterday, in asking me some questions, I think indicated that 
there might be some advantages in our management of Air Force 
affairs if we had greater flexibility between accounts. If that is so 
with respect to Air Force management, I think it can be asserted it 
is so to some extent from the point of view of Defense Department 
management. 

Mr. Manon. You have flexibility in the “Aircraft and missiles” 
account within the framework of about $17 billion availability for 
fiscal 1958, and that seems to me to be a tremendous flexibility. 

Secretary Doveras. It is very substantial flexibility. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if we do not watch ourselves we will 
move toward a one-line appropriation for the Air Force. “There is 
hereby appropriated for the Air Force $18 billion.” That seems to 
me would be indefensible. We have eight pockets now, and I doubt 
that we should reduce the number of pockets. 

Secretary Dovucias. My impression is that we are in better shape 
from service management point of view than the other services are in 
having a rather simple division and not too many. 

(The Air Force is unable to add any item to the above statement by 
the Secretary of the Air Force.) 
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ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. One of the questions of policy, as we have mentioned 
several times, will have to do with the antiballistic missile missile. 
We want facts and figures on that, the costs of programs that might 
be considered, and so forth. I do not think there is any use to go 
further into that matter at this time. 

The research and development people can give us some information 
on that, can they not ? 

Secretary Doveuas. I think they will be able to give you a full brief- 
ing on this problem. Actually, we are so close to some of the things 
which have h: appened that we are not able to give you quite as full 
a story as I would have thought we might. 


PROCUREMENT OF B-52’S 


Mr. Manon. We will want to consider whether or not we want to 
reduce your request for funds for the procurement of aircraft, or 
whether we want to increase your request for the procurement of air- 
eraft. Of course the B-52 program is involved here. There is no 
money in the 1959 budget for additional B-52’s. I do not know 
whether the record shows it clearly or not, but we want, of course, to 
get that information. We could get that from some of your aircraft 
procurement people, could we not e 

General Bogart. This is correct, sir. We have planned now that 
Secretary Sharp will be here with General Coupland and Colonel 
Page on the 100 and 200 accounts. We will also have General Davis 
here to answer questions on procurement and production. 

Mr. Manon. One question here is of very high policy. Do you think 
we ought to increase the number of heavy bomb wings as a matter of 
policy, Mr. Secretary and Mr. Chief of Staff? 

Secretary Doveras. At the present time, it is my opinion that we 
should at this time plan an increase in heavy bomb wings of at least 
one, which would substitute for a medium bomb wing. This would 
keep our capability of producing B-52’s. 

Mr. Manon. During the hearing or at some other time, or else in a 
letter to the committee, tell us how you would finance the increases 
in your heavy bomb wing. 

Secretary Dovucias. There are a number of different ways you 
could do it. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. We want to know how many airplanes 
would be required, what the additional support cost would be, and 
so forth. 

You made reference to one wing. Have you advocated three addi- 
tional wings of B—52’s? 

General WHITE. me a long-range objective. For this year I have 
asked to kee p the B a2 line open at a rate which woul | produce ibout 
one additional wing, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you figured that out in dollars yet / 


General Bocarr. Yes, sir. Approximately $547 million is required, 
with a little bit of implementation preproduction in fise: > 1958. 
There are 2 or 3 ways of doing this. If you hold to a slightly 


higher rate, we also have another program which woul 1 cost about 
$898 million. 
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Secretary Dovuetas. This includes, I might say, the cost of com- 
panion tankers in the wing. It includes the cost of dispersal facili- 
ties for three or more squadrons. It is a complex figure. 

Mr. Manon. We will have that available to us when we come down 
to the decision stage. 


REQUEST FOR AIR DEFENSE PRESENTATION 


How are we to arrange briefing on the vulnerability to bomber 
attack ? 

General Bogart. This, sir, we would like to handle in our “Plans 
and programs” presentation, in which we are giving you the develop- 
ment of forces, how we establish our requirements, and what the 
forces look like under various situations. 

Mr. Manon. We want to know about the space program and other 
weapons of the future. We want to know whether or not the program 
is suffiicently ambitious here. Where will we get that, General 
Bogart ¢ 

General Boearr. We cover part of the space program situation in 
the “Plans and programs” presentation, sir; and in “Research and 
development” we cover the possibilities. 


ADEQUACY OF ICBM FUND REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Do you feel definitely that, we have enough money in 
this budget to procure ICBM’s? 

General Wurre. With the exception ot the Titan. 

Mr. Manon. That is the problem ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. That represents my view. It 
is in this area that I think we have one of our most difficult planning 
problems. That is, How many ICBM’s are the appropriate number 
3 years from now?’ This is an area in which one gets very diverse 
opinions. The recommendation we made on Atlas ‘was approved. 
The recommendation on Titan was not. 

I think the whole question, including the Atlas program, will re- 
ceive further reconsideration along with the Titan program. 

Mr. Manon. At a later date and before the bill is marked up, we 
will ask you again, Mr. Secretary, to give us your thinking and the 
thinking of the Chief of Staff on that point. 

Mr. Froop. You have told us and intelligence has also told us that 
you think the Russians will have an ICBM at certain periods. Could 
you 1ot tell us how much it will cost us to do the same thing or, if 
you want more, to have more? You have to have something to 
work on. 

Secretary Doveras. We can do this. 

Mr. Fioop. Some yardstick. 


TIME OF GREATEST PERIL 


Mr. Manon. I would like to explore with you a little bit this ques- 
tion of the time of greatest peril. General LeMay, in testifying be- 
fore the House and before the Senate, has indicated that in maybe 
calendar 1959 or in that area might be a moment of relative greater 
peril than other times. I do not have his exact words before me. 
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Secretary Doveias. Mr. Chairman, General LeMay and I sat before 
you and the rest of the committee not many weeks ago and, with Mr, 
Flood’s help, we had quite a discussion of the time of peril and an 
intelligence estimate respecting both bomber strength and missile 
streneth. I just want to recall that fact, and also I believe this com- 
mittee has had a briefing by Air Force intelligence in the last week 
on this subject. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Secretary Doveras. I would be happy to answer any further ques- 
tions you have. 

Mr. Manon. I do not care to go into detail with respect to the 
general picture. I wish to present this question to you and General 
White: 

The Soviet Union, of course, is our potential military enemy. When 
we put bases in north Africa and around the perimeter of the Soviet 
Union, more or less, we took a step which could have been considered 
by the Soviet Union as rather provocative. At the time we began 
that course of action we were probably vastly superior in military 
power to the Soviet Union. 

What do you visualize the situation may be now with respect to 
relations between the United States and the U.S. S. R. when we begin 
to place IRBM’s on bases overseas? Will that be a moment of rela- 
tively greater neril than would ordinarily be anticipated in a given 
year, General White ? 

General Wurre. I do not believe the placing of TIRBM’s in Europe 
is going to swing the balance so greatly that it will cause the Soviet 
Union to attack. There might be some very sensitive spots in Europe 
or in Eurasia where that might be a little different problem, but I 
believe that our current manned bomber force is such that we do have 
a great preponderance of strength at this time, and putting TIRBM’s 
there is not going to cause the Soviets to risk a general w . which they 
would not risk for other reasons. In other words, ] ver se I don’t think 
it greatly increases the risk of war. 

Mr. Firoop. Would you add the Far East ? 

General Wuhrer. I would add the Far East, too. 

Mr. Fioop. You would? 

General Wurrr. I would. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 


THREAT OF SOVIET ATRPOWFR 


Mr. Srxes. General White, vou stated yesterday that the most seri- 
ous and immediate threat is Soviet airpower. I assume you meant 
serious and immediate threat to the United States—— 

General Wuire. In a military sense. 

Mr. Srxes. Ina military sense. Were you also speaking of the most 
serious and immediate threat as it applies to the western alliance? 
Were you including that wider field? We know the Russians have, 
or very soon will have, an operational capability for IRBM’s, which 
gives them a tremendous striking power, insofar as Europe is con- 
cerned. T would anestion that your statement could apply to Europe 
proper. Worldwide it might be true, but I would like you to interpret 
further just what you did mean. 
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General Wuire. Actually, I was speaking in the narrow concept of a 
threat to this Nation as a nation geographic: ally, disassociating it from 
out international obligations. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you evaluate the submarine threat when you made 
that statement ? 

General Wuire. I would say yes. I do not consider the submarine 
threat at this time to be as great a threat as the air threat. 

Mr. Srxes. Your statement I assume applies to the present, and you 
recognize that this is something which conceivably might change mate- 
rially next year or the year after as the submarine and the missile 
threat become greater. 

General Wuirer. That is correct, it can. Not so fast as within a year, 
but it certainly can change. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 
AIR FORCE CIVIL DEFENSE ROLF 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, this is for you. What is the policy of the 
Air Force, or what do you consider your mission to be, 1f any, with 
reference to civil defense? You have hundreds of thousands of | troops. 
You have various areas of realestate. Lam speaking of the continental 
United States only. What is the mission? In case of enemy attack, 
where do you fit into the whole broad picture, whatever it is, bad or 
good as it is, of civil defense ? 

Secretary Doveras. I shall ask General White to answer that. 

General Wuttre. No. 1, the commander in chief of the North Amer- 
ican Air Defense sets the state of alert which sets the entire civil de- 
fense actions in motion—the red alert, the yellow alert, air readiness, 
the various degrees. 

In addition to that, the Army commanders in the United States are 
charged with the civil disaster, civil relief, civil defense functions, 
and coordinate the efforts of all the services. Every one of our bases 
has a base disaster plan and a plan for assisting the civil population 
in accordance with the Army commanders’ plan. 

Mr. Foon. Is it just on paper? Has anybody ever seen it or done 
anything about it? Does it work? Have you ever tried it, or does 
anybody care? j 

General Wuire. I do not think we have ever had a nationwide 
exercise, but I am sure in various parts of the country there have been 
exercises, 

Mr. Froop. It is not a very carefully developed operation. 

General Wuire. It is a very e arefully planned one. How much 
exercise 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, civil defense is one of those things 
which on paper sounds good, but as far as the Department of Defense 
is concerned it has not gone much ik re than you have indicated, 
as far as you know, anyhow. 

General Wurre. I know of no nationwide exercise. 


PROGRAM TO HIT THE MOON 


Mr. Fioop. There is one thing I want the Air Force people to do. 
Three years ago Mr. Douglas was here, and you were not. Mr. Wil- 
son was here. I will never forget it. Three years ago I said to him, 
“Mr. Secretary, I want somebody in your shop to hit the moon for me 
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with a slingshot or anything else.” He looked at me as though I 
wasn’t in my right mind. Do you know what he said‘ He said he 
was not “interested in getting a piece of green cheese.” 

I asked him the next year, and his reply was that he saw nothing 
in the world which had changed the circumstances as far as the De- 
partment of Defense was concerned or which would change his 
opinion. We let that go. It took about 30 seconds. 

Now this is another 1 year and he is not here. Are you interested as 
Chief of Staff, and are you interested as Secretary of the Air Force, 
in saying to the world, and how fast can you say it and how much 
will it cost, “At 4 o’clock on Thursday afternoon we are going to 
launch something that will hit the moon. At 9 o'clock Saturday 
morning everybody look at it.’ 


Don’t tell me that after you do that people will say that it is a fake, » 


that it is a trick. What difference does it make? I am for letting 
somebody else say that. I want to hit the moon as fast as I can with 
anything. What can you do about it? 

General Wurre. For several reasons—— 

Mr. Fioop. For several reasons what ? 

General Wurirre. We ought to hit the moon as fast as we can. 

Mr. Fioop. I am willing to have one reason at this point. Psycho- 
logical. What else? 

General Wuire. If we can do it with one kind of thing, it is at 
least getting on to where we might be able to do many other things. 

Mr. Froop. That is another problem. 

General Wurre. All right. Sure, I think it is feasible. I think it 
would take about a year to do it. I think we could do it in a year. 
I think maybe the Army could do it in a year, also. I think it can be 
done. 

Mr. Fioop. You think your crowd can do it if you had the money. 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you asking for it? 

General Wurre. If this is one of those things—— 

Secretary Dovetas. “Yes” is the answer to that. 

Mr. Fioop. Put something in there which says, “Give me so much 
money, let me do the following things, and I can hit the moon this 
year.” 

Secretary Doveias. We have said wecan doit. Actually, the money 
is in the Defense Department budget rather than in the Air Force 
budget at the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t care where it is. 

Mr. Manon. We want that to be fully set out with respect to the ap- 
plication of money, with respect to appropriation items, and so forth, 
as best you can. 

Mr. Froov. When your technical people testify, whatever shop has 
that without somebody asking them, let them say, “Give us this and 
that, and we can hit the moon on Christmas Eve,” something like that. 
I want you to have some guts and gamble and say, “Watch for it.” 

General Wurre. We areall forit,sir. Itisin our program. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you can doit. 

Mr. Manon. Are you through now, Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Fioop. Are these people coming back ? 

Mr. Manon. No. 
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Mr. Fioop. I wanted to spend a few minutes with General White. 


(Off the record. ) 
USE OF ELECTRONIC PROTECTION BY BOMBERS 


Mr. Fioop. On page 11 you refer to effective air-to-air missiles avail- 
able for air defense, and you speak of Falcon radar control, Faleon 
infrared missiles, and Genie or MB-1. What about this new business 
you are telling me you are so good at, of developing your bombers and 
aircraft with electronic shields! If you are that good, the Russians 
are as good as you are, and if you are going to put electronic shields 
around your aircraft, they are going to put electronic shields around 
their aircraft. What good is this whole family of missiles ? 

General Wurre. There is going to be a great deal of electronic-coun- 
termeasures activity. It will degrade our air defense. We also expect 
by our means to degrade their attack capability. 


SOVIET MISSILE-LAU NCHING SUBMARINES 


Mr. Fioop. Maybe I am the only one here who reads this, but I 
read these things, and you are only telling me half the story. You 
gave me some questionable information here on page 11. 

General Waiter. | didn’t do it intentionally. 

Mr. Fioop. Samebody did. You did not give me the whole story 
there. ‘That is what worries me about these things. A lot of people 
will see it. The newspapers are going to take this statement of yours 
and that will be a big story. 

The Navy told me that they have absolutely no evidence that the 
Russians have submarines from which they have airframes to launch 
air-breathing missiles. The Swedes say they have. You say they have 
them. 

General Wuire. I said there was some indication of it, and that is 
taken from 

Mr. FLoop. Submarine-launch types / 

General Wnire. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That goes much further than some indications. You 
actually say that they have them. Do you mean it or don’t you? 

General Wuire. What page is that? 

Mr. Frioop. Page 5. 

General Wuirr. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Somebody has to check these statements. You are a 
big shot. ‘This is bad stuff. 

General Wuire. I am talking about air-breathing missiles. 

Mr. Fioop. So am I. 

General Wuire. Other than those launched from submarines. 


SOVIET BALLISTIC MISSILES 
Mr. Fioop. Yes. At the top of the page you say, “Their possession 


of short-range ballistic missiles.” 
General Wuitr. That is ballistic missiles. 
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Mr. Fi oop. You mean short range. You also mean medium range, 


You know they are firing up to ———— miles. They are in possession 
of short-range and IRBM’s up to ———— miles. That is a serious 
omission. Do you not think they are firing the ‘m up to ——— miles? 

General Wurrs. There have been some indications of firings up to 
— miles. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that as far as you will go! 

Do you not know that they are operational between and —— 
miles? Do you not know that 4 


Secretary Doucias. Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 
Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. That is not true. We had the CIA people here for 


days with maps and charts and records, and I knew it from other 


sources, but they confirmed it. I said up to miles. Our 
Americans say between ———— and -- Whichever you want, op- 
erational now. We are on the wrong team. That is what worries 
me. 


Secretary Doucuas. I think we are getting a little technical. 

Mr. Fioop. That is anything but technical. 

Secretary Douceias. Differences in miles. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not so, differences in miles. 

Mr. Manon. The point is, I think, they will agree that generally 
it is thought that the Soviets have fired many missiles in the area of 
700 miles. Now, in my book, it does not make too much difference. 
If you have a lot of missiles in the - mile area you are not going 
to fuss.about ———— miles. 

Mr. Froop. Neither am I, but here in the statement they ignore it 
completely and talk about short-range ballistic missiles and ignore 
the oper ational ¢ apabilities now of the enemy, Russia, between —-—— 
and ———— miles. That is an intermediate range ballistic missile. 
It is not a short-range missile. It is not even mentioned here. It 
is a serious omission. 

Secretary Douenas. We think there is a very real capability — 
——., so we are really in agreement on that. 

Mr. Froop. Certainly. I am not mad at you. General White is 
the Chief of Staff. 

General Wurre. I could have written a couple of books on this to 
get the whole story down. 


UNITED STATES OPERATIONAL IRBM CAPABILITY 


Mr. Froop. You did not win those four stars ina poker game. You 
are an important officer. You talk about the operation in the field 
of IRBM battalions and you say that you are going to have Jupiter 
and Thor operational be fore the end of this year. 

General Wuirr. That is right. 

Mr. Frioop. You do not mean that. 

General Wurrtr. I do, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You mean that you are going to have operational in | 
certain places overseas before the end of this year both battalions! | 
General Wuire. We expect to have 1 Thor and 1 Jupiter unit 

overseas by December of this yee 
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Mr. Fioop. You better tell Mr. McElroy that. He does not know 
that. He told us that you would have one. He did not know which 
one it would be. I asked him if he would bet a hat that it would 
not be Thor. He did not know. I told him if it was one it would 
be the Thor. You tell me that it will be 1 Thor and 1 Jupiter? 

Secretary Dovue.ias. That is our plan. 

Mr. Fioop. You had better tell the Secretary of Defense. He does 
not have the information yet. Do you see what I mean, General? 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. My memory is that the Secretary said just 
that. I may be wrong. 

Mr. Fioop. Now we have a difference on the question of memory. 
I asked him which one it would be, and he said that he did not know 
and I said that I would bet it would be Thor. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITES 


Mr. Fioop. Are you still operating research and development on 
advanced reconnaissance satellites ¢ 

Secretary Dovuetas. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I did not know whether you were or not. You have not 
been cut out of that lead yet ¢ 

Secretary Douctas. Ve ry definitely we are operating. 


Mr. Loop. y ou shoul | be. 
DETERRENT FORCES 


On page 6 you say, Skipper, that with your capability, your 
plans and your programs, you can eliminate the three chief Russian 
threats. With your capabilities, your plans, and your programs, you 
feel that you can wash out the fact that the Russians may ¢t~'ke first? 
How in the world can you do that one? That I wanttosxe. The big 
policy problems is—are we going to take the first blow? You say that 
you can dispose of that problem. How can you ever dispose of that 
problem ? 

General Wurre. It is going to bea very serious problem. Our plan 
to meet that is partly cont ained in this budget, which is dispersing the 
SAC and to have its bombers on a 15-minute alert that I was telling 
you about. 

Mr. Fioop. But you cannot stop them from striking the first blow. 

General Wurre. We would expect to have enough notice from our 
warning networks to have those planes in the air and on the way to 
their targets so that the Russians are going to think many, many times 
before they ever atte mpt to launch a surprise attack. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not the answer. You posed the question, and I 
say you cannot answer it no matter what you do. You retaliate at 
best. Nothingelse. Is that not so? 

General Wurre. Well, we can make it so expensive by retaliation 
ve think they are not going to strike. 

Mr. Fioop. That is something else. That is the whole program. 

sut under those circumstances, can you and the Air Force do anything 
under any circumstances which can prevent them from striking the 
first blow if they are mad enough to do it ? 

General Wuirer. That is correct: we cannot. 
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AIRCRAFT DETECTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Fioop. From then on we know what you will do. Do not say 
those things. ‘That isa serious matter of policy 

You have nothing on page 10 in your SAGE E system, or the entire 

early warning system, have you, which can at this time have e anything 
to do with the operational 3 Mach chemical bomber ? 

General Wurre. I do not think the 3 Mach chemical bomber has a 
particular bearing on the SAGE system. It will be able to handle 
an airplane —— the 3 Mach class. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know. Will the SAGE system and the early 
warning system, when operational and tied in, be able to furnish the 
same kind of an e: irly warning on a chemical 3 Mach plane as it will 
on a bomber ¢ 

General Wuirr. SAGE is not early warning, it is control. 

Mr. Fioop. The whole thing? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is there? 

General Wurre. Sure. 

Mr. Fioop. Iam gladtoknow that. I did not know that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


THOR TEST 


Mr. Forp. I would like to hear your final analysis of the last Thor 
shot. There was some conflict in the papers. I think it would be 
helpful to us, probably off the record, to know what the final analysis 
was. 

General Bocarr. I can tell you off the record what happened, and 
tell you on the record why the release was made. 

Mr. Manon. That will be the way to doit. 

General Bocarr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Bogarr. Now as to why it was released. The reports of 
this shot were coming in over the teleconference line into the Pentagon 
and our people were there with the Department of Defense people 
receiving the report. They got a complete report of a successful 
launch clear up through the time of burnout. There was then a 20- 
minute break in the teleconference report. 

Our people assumed, since everything had been normal - to that 
point, that the thing was completely successful. They released the 
prepared release on the firing and this was approved, of course, by the 
Department of Defense personnel at the point. However, 20 minutes 
later they got the report that the “destruct” button had been pushed 
and the thing that was inaccurate about it was to say it hit the pre- 
selected target area. It did not. It hit in the “safe” impact area. 
This was the error on the thing. Actually there was an error in the 
voltage system. 

Mr. Fioov. Did the man who pushed the button do the right thing 
under the circumstances ? 

General Bocarr. He did. 
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Mr. Manon. It has been very helpful to have you before us. We 
realize many of the programs in the Department of Defense are in a 
formative stage and that you cannot be completely accurate with re- 
spect to some of the things that will develop in the next few weeks and 
months. We will hear other witnesses. We may want to call you 
back for some clarification of remarks with respect to certain policy 
matters. I do not think we will need an extended hearing with you 
further. 

I thank you gentlemen very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 


WeEDNEsDAY, Frepruary 5, 1958. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WITNESSES 


HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. F. J. BROWN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS (P. AND B.) 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. WOOD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. C. W. ABRAMS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. We have before us this morning the Army for their 
yresentations pertaining to the 1959 budget. We have with us the 
lonorable Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army; Gen, Max- 
well D. Taylor, Chief of Staff; Maj. Gen. David W. Traub, Director 
of Army Budget; Maj. Gen. F. J. Brown, Assistant Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics (P. and B.); Maj. Gen. R. J. Wood, Deputy 
Chief of Research and Development; Brig. Gen. Albert Watson I1, 
Director of Programs, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel; 
and Brig. Gen. C. W. Abrams, Bomty Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Reserve Components. 

Mr. Secretary, have you a prepared statement which you wish 
to present to the committee? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement, 
and I think it has been circulated to the committee. 

-Mr. Sueprarp. All right, sir, if you will proceed with your presen- 
tation, we will not interrupt you until you have completed your 
statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, recent. events have brought home with emphatic forcefulness the 
insidious and growing Soviet challenge. To meet this challenge, the 
Army is rapidly moving forward with the development of new 
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tactical doctrines together with the hardware required to make them 
effective. 

Since appropriations are directly related to military requirements, 
you are vitally interested in the scope of our programs and the 
methods we will use in implementing them. Concepts of str ategy and 
tactics are basic since they establish the framework for requirements 
in terms of present and future weapons systems, together with related 
materiel and manpower activities. 

The Army’s modernization program will provide an arsenal of 
weapons which will permit the precise application of the minimum 
force required to control a specific military situation. Our new pen- 
tomic divisions are being progressively equipped organically with 
powerful missiles having both a nuclear and an orthodox capability 
which will vastly increase their combat power on the battlefield of 
the future. I wish to emphasize that these divisions retain a signifi- 
cant nonatomic capability so that flexibility is retained. Thus, they 
are combat ready for both limited and general war. 


Masor ACCOMPLISHMENTS Durtne Past YEAR 


In order to provide an appropriate background I will first give 
you a brief summary of major accomplishments during the past year, 
particularly in modernizing the Army, and second, an overall justi- 
fication of our appropriation requests. The Chief of Staff, General 
Taylor, will give you an outline of the kind of Army we expect to 
have in the years ahead —its strength, organization and deployment. 

In performing its traditional defense role the Army has deployed 
its forces both overseas and at home. Our divisions and sup porting 
units overseas are deployed in physical proximity to the enemy. They 
are trained, organized, and equipped to fight today if necessary. 

During the past year, all Army divisions have been completely con- 
verted to pentomic divisions. In addition, atomie fire power has been 
integrated into corps and field army organizations to provide further 
depth and flexibility. This has been acc -omplished through the forma- 
tion of missile groups and missile battalions. Further, the creation 
o} FT) missile commands provides a capability to reinforce allied 
forces by providing them with effective surface-to-surface atomic fire 
s 2 port. The Southern European Task Force in northern Italy is 
the prototype of this sort of organization. Additional missile com- 
mands, some air transportable, containing Honest John and Corporal 
battalions are or soon will be operational. 

A Redstone battalion, which is the basic unit of the heavy missile 
group and is equipped with the 175-mile Redstone missile, will 
combat ready before the end of this fiseal year. The second and third 
Redstone battalions have been activated and are in training. Addi- 
tionally, Redstone missile training facilities and ground handling 
equipment are being provided in order to insure the earliest possible 
initial operating capability for the Jupiter IRBM. 


MOBILE MISSILES 


The Army is thoroughly convinced that surface-to-surface missile 
systems must he mobile in order to survive and perform their combat 
function. When the power of atomics and the range and accuracy of 
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missiles capable of delivering them are considered, it must be assumed 
that any target can be destroyed if its location is known to the enemy. 
Fixed installations are easy to find prior to as well as during hostilities. 
Conseque utly, they are highly vulnerable, even when fortified or buried 
in the ground. 

Therefore, during the de »velopme nt of both short- and long- range 
missiles the Army has emphasized the vital necessity for mobility not 
only of the missile itself, but also its launching equipment, together 
with those combat and support elements which it must have in order 
to operate and live. This mobility conce pt means being able to move 
into position, lire, move into a new position and fire again—thus re- 
taining the ability to strike the enemy from continually shifting loca- 
tions. As a result, the Army’s mo ‘bile missile units can be oper: ated 
from a multitude of firing positions almost anywhere on earth. It is 
apparent that missiles emplaced in mountain, jungle or forest areas- 
would be difficult to find and to eee These “here-today, there- 
tomorrow” units would pose an insoluable problem for the enemies’ 
intelligence and reconnaissance serv ices, Mobility is our greatest se- 
curity from atomic destruction. 

Another important advantage of mobile missile units stems from 
the fact that they can operate at distances from population centers and 
eritical military installations and thus not attract retaliatory fires into 
the very loc alities the *y are defending. 

The Army inhe rently has great surface mobility and thus has in 
its structure the mobile supply, maintenance, communication, survey, 
medical, and engineer units which are essential for the support of 
widely dispersed, fast moving, missile operations. ‘This provides a 
complete logistical-svstem-on-wheels and is a “must” for missile op- 
erations in the nuclear age. 


GROUND-TO-AIR MISSILES 


The Army has developed a complete family of ground-to-air missile 
systems for defense of the United States, of our allies and for our 
field armies against air attack. The United States Army Air Defense 
Command, the Army segment of the Continental Air Defense Com- 

1and, is responsible for the training and operation of Army surface- 
to-air missile units. 

Nike-Ajax battalions have been on site since 1953. The 90-milli- 
meter and 120-millimeter guns, which 5 years ago afforded a marginal 
defense against enemy air attack, have been completely phased out. 
National Guard air defense battalions are scheduled to augment active 
Army units in the manning of the Nike-Ajax system and I am happy 
to report that the Nike-Hercules with its nuclear capability is start- 
ine to supersede the N ike-Ajax. 

Nike-Hercules development has met or exceeded all requirements 
established for the surface-to-air system and provides an effective 
defense against manned bombers. This second-generation weapon is 
in production, and in accordance with priorities established by the 
Continental Air Defense Command, will begin to appear on site by 
early summer. 

Another air-defense missile deserves special mention because it 
fills a void in our ait defenses against incoming enemy planes. During 
1957, the Hawk (homing all the way killer) passed its contractor tests 











with spectacular success, and will attack, with deadly accuracy, low. 
flying aircraft which were partially immune to other air defense mis. 
sile systems. 

The Army has never subscribed to the theory that the intereon- 
tinental ballistic missile. the ICBM, will be the ultimate weapon, 
Therefore, when the basic development of Nike-Hercules became an 
assured success, we initiated studies toward the creation of an anti- 
ICBM system. .\fter 18 months’ study by some of the most highly ex- 
perienced scientists in the missiles field, the Army’s view was con- 
firmed that a defense against the ICBM was both technically and 
economically feasible. At this time, we initiated full system develop. 
ment. 

ANTI-ICBM MISSILE 


During 1957, the Army continued to put an intense effort into the 
development of the Nike-Zeus anti-ICBM missile. This development 
is under the same Army-industry team that gave us first, Nike-Ajax 
and then Nike-Hercules. Redstone Arsenal acts as the program super- 
visor with the Western Electric Co. as the single systems manager, 
The Bell Telephone Laboratories is the research and development 
agency of the Western Electric Co., and the Douglas Aircraft Co. is 
the principal subcontractor for the Nike-Zeus. This effort is sup- 
ported by some 30 industry and research establishments such as the 
Radio Corporation of America, Goodyear Aircraft Co., Sperry Gy- 
roscope Co., the Stanford Reseach Fattiiete, Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratories, and others. The Army is certain that this is the best 
qualified team in the western world for surface-to-air missile develop- 
ment. We are currently engaged in actual hardware development 
of components of Nike-Zeus at this time and are confident of success. 

The competence of the developing and producing team is matched 
by the Army’s own competence in training and deploying Nike bat- 
talions now defending our cities and critical installations. The Army 
is convinced that because of advance planning and development, Nike- 
Zeus will provide this country with its first effective defense against 
the ICBM. Ina memorandum dated January 16, 1958, the Secretary 
of Defense directed the Army to continue this development program 
as a matter of urgency. 


SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


In the field of short-range surface-to-surface missiles, the Army 
continued to make progress during the past year. Asa successor to the 
Honest John, the Little John rocket will provide us with mobile and 
effective atomic fire support. Complementing the Little John will 
be the highly accurate Lacrosse guided missile which is capable of 
destroying point targets and providing general fire support for field 
forces. Development of the solid-propellant Sergeant is progressing 
satisfactorily, as the successor to the liquid-propellant Corporal. This 
missile incorporates substantial advances in reliability, mobility, ac- 
curacy, and simplicity of operations and logistical support. 

It is significant to note that on January 7, 1958, the Secretary of 
Defense authorized the Army to develop a surface-to-surface solid- 
propellant missile, named the Pershing, to satisfy the Army’s urgent 
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requirement for a long range highly mobile system. The Pershing will 

srmit us to fill a serious gap in our current missile family by provid- 
ing added depth to the Army’s support weapons. Because of its ad- 
vanced operational characteristics the Pershing has been given a top 
priority for development. I may say that the solid-propellant missile, 
the Pershing, we have every reason to believe will be exceedingly useful 
as a workhorse for the Army. me 

Our most significant contribution to this country’s land-based 
missile arsenal is the Jupiter intermediate range ballistic missile. The 
Secretary of Defense authorized its production in November 1957 
and Chrysler Corp. will produce it. It is scheduled for deployment 
overseas by the end of this year. 


INFANTRY SMALL-ARMS WEAPONS 


In the small-arms field, the Army has adopted a new family of In- 
fantry small-arms weapons which fire the new 7.62 millimeter NATO 
cartridge. These weapons will be progressively phased into our weap- 
ons system. This new rifle, with an interchanageable barrel, will re- 
place four of the weapons with which the infantryman is presently 
armed—the M-1 rifle, the carbine, the Browning automatic rifle, and 
the submachine gun. Similarly, a new machine gun, also using the 
NATO round, will replace two current weapons—the heavy and light 
machine gun. 

NEW TANKS 


Two new tanks are now undergoing engineering tests. A new light 
gun tank, the T-92, for reconnaissance may eventually replace the 
current M-41. It will carry the same 76 millimeter gun, will be shorter 
and lower, and weigh 18 rather than 25 tons. Its fuel injection engine 
will increase the operating range over that of the M-4+1. A new medi- 
um gun tank will replace the M-48 series. This new T-95 will be lower, 
lighter in weight, offer better armor protection and increased effective- 
ness of its mam armament, and be more economical to operate. It will 
be the primary weapon of the armored division as well as the support 
tank for infantry operations. A greatly improved full track, air- 
transportable armored personnel carrier looks particularly promising 
and is urgently required for our pentomic combat units. A 90 milli- 
meter self-propelled gun, the Scorpion, now in production, provides a 
hard-hitting weapon for use in airborne operations. 


ARMY AVIATION 


In the Army aviation field, two planes are under consideration. 
One is an improved cargo aircraft, the Caribou, a twin-engine 3-ton 
transport, and the other is the Mohawk, a high performance observa- 
tion aircraft. We also are developing a greatly improved utility 
helicopter, the Iroquois. 

In the developmental aircraft field, the Army has three projects 
which will lead to the creation of an aerial jeep to assist our forces 
toachieve greatly increased mobility. 
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MISSILE MASTER 


In the communications area, I will mention only two significant 
developments which occurred duri ing this past year. Only 2 months 
ago the first Missile Master was turned over to the air defense or ganiza- 
tion at Fort Meade, Md. This electronic data-handling device makes 
it possible to coordinate the fires of numerous Nike and Hawk batteries 
to attain optimum effectiveness in engaging enemy bomber aircraft. 


RADAR 


The other significant advance is in the field of surveillance radar 


where we are deve loping mobile light- weight radars to give us photo- 


graphic map presentation of the enemy well beyond the forward edge 
of the battle area. These improved capabilities will provide our field 
commanders with the requisite intelligence so that they may plan their 
combat operations and coordinate their firepower. 


NUCLEAR POWER REACTOR 


The Army’s first package nuclear power reactor was dedicated at 
Fort Belvoir on April 28, 1957. 

Here I pause to ac knowledge the presence of some of the members 
of the committee who came over at that time and graced the event 
by their presence, and I thank them. 

Knowledge acquired from the development of this reactor will per- 
mit development of similar reactors capable of providing power for 
military operations in isolated localities. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


I would like now to outline the major appropriations necessary to 
support the Army during fiscal year 1959. We are requesting new 
obligational authority of $9.0 billion, including amounts to be trans- 
mitted later. Obligations planned for the year total $9.5 billion. 
These are the minimum amounts essential to conduct our operations 
and to carry out our missions as we visualize them. 

While the level of direct obligations is slightly under that for fiscal 
year 1958, the proportion going for development and production of 
missiles, development of new tactical concepts, and the mfusion of 
greater tactical mobility, continues at about the same level. 

As indicated in the President’s budget, the numerical strength pe 
Army is scheduled to decline from 900,000 at the end of fiscal ye 
1958 to 870,000 at the end of fiscal year 1959. This provides a man- 
year strength of 878,400, which is about 6 percent below that for the 
current fiscal year General Taylor will present a more complete 
statement of the organization and deployment of the Army under 
these strength figures. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman o cventlemen, that we have coordinated 
our two presentations so that they do supplement each other, and I 
am not repeating anything th: rt I expect General Taylor will say, and 
he nothing that Iam saying. So they fit together for the purpose of 
giving you the whole picture. 

For the pay of military personnel, including Cordiner Committee 
proposals, and for rations, clothing allowances, and permanent change 
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of station travel costs, we are requesting $3,494 million. This will be 
supported by our reqeaen for new obligational authority of $3,105 mil- 
lion augme nted by $225 million to be transferred from the Army stock 
fund, and a request for approximately $164 million to be submitted 
later to cover the so-called Cordiner Committee provisions. In pass- 
ing, I might say that this is the third successive year in which, by 
utilizing inventories on hand, we have been able to reduce the amount 
of capital inthe Army stock fund. 

While it may appear that we are concentrating on the development 
and procurement of equipment needed to fight in this missile age, you 
ean be certain that the Army is still concerned primarily with what 
it considers the ultimate weapon—the soldier himself. 


PERSON NEL LEGISLATION 


We constantly strive to enlist and retain the best qualified individuals 
and to develop their potentialities for leadership and the acquisition 
of technical skills. We are energetically adhering to this principle 
within current regulatory limitations. In this connection, congres- 
sional action is required in four areas: (1) Legislation which defers 
the induction of low-caliber pe inal which the House of Represent- 
atives has already approved in the form of H. R. 8850; (2) legislation 
to increase the attractiveness of the Army to Reserve officers by insur- 
ing appropriate readjustment pay in the event of involuntary relief 
from active duty; (3) legislation authorizing the employment of ad- 
ditional civilian research and development and managerial personnel 
in supergrades and statutory positions, and (4) the so-called Cordiner 
proposals to assist us in attracting and retaining quality personnel. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Our Reserve Forces are covered by the two appropriations: Army 
National Guard, and Reserve Personnel, Army. We are requesting 
$483 million to support a paid drill strength of 630,000 and an addi- 
tional paid status strength of 69,000 reservists who will be on active 
duty for training. We will also request $20 million later to meet the 
requirements of the so-called Cordiner proposals in this area. 

While this is a smaller number than the 700,000 proposed last year, 
the percentage of trained personnel in the Reserve has increased sig- 
nificantly and programs have been initiated which w aa serve to main- 
tain this training at an accelerated rate. During fiscal year 1957, 76,000 
young men, for example, entered 6 months’ active duty for training. 
In the last quarter of that year, 43,000 entered 6 months’ training. 
These trained personnel are being absorbed into the Reserve struc-~ 
ture, raising the overall level of experience and permitting increased 
emphasis on unit training. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, RESERVE FORCES 


Under the “Military construction, Army Reserve Forces” appro- 
priation, we are requesting no new obligational authority since funds 
already appropriated should be sufficient to carry out the Army Re- 
serve and National Guard construction program of $35 million for 
fiscal year 1959. ‘This program provides for the construction or modi- 
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fication of 167 armories and 21 non: umory facilities necessary to the 
continued program of both Reserve components. 

For the “Military construction, Army” appropriation to be sub- 
mitted later, we are requesting $320 million. We have assigned a high 
priority to construction requirements for tactical facilities in the 
United States, such as guided-missile installations, and for support 
of overseas deployment. Almost half of our total appropriation funds 
in this category are to be used for these purposes. 


HOUSING 


As you know, one of the major problems confronting the Army today 
is recruiting and retaining capable officers and men. Much of our 
difficulty can be attributed to inadequate housing. At the beginning 
of this fiscal year we had a worldwide program shortage of 68 ,000 
family housing units. The shortage in the United States and posses- 
sions, 53,000 units, will be reduced to 42,000 through the fiscal year 
1958 program. The remaining shortage could be met principally by 
Capehart housing, if the flow of mortgage funds to finance construe- 
tion could be accelerated. Progress to date has been slow because of 
the inability of successful bidders on construction contracts to secure 
long-term financing at the interest rate stipulated in the law. The 
fiscal vear 1958 program contains only 440 units against the overseas 
(tempor: ry base rights) deficit of 15,000 units. Some of our more 
pressing needs in these areas could be met from the surplus ¢ ommodity 
program, provided that additional arrangements can be made with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

We have also sought to press forward with the program to furnish 
permanent barracks and supporting facilities in the United States for 
the long-range peacetime Army. Our objective is to complete the 
program by 1974, but we have not been able to finance fully the annual 
increments required to meet it. The annual funding requirements for 
the permanent plant including barracks and supporting facilities is 
$260 million. The fiscal year 1959 budget contains $116 million for 
this purpose. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Under our research and development appropriation we are request- 
ing $471 million, This includes $28 million for projects not actually 
under Army jurisdiction—leaving $443 million for Army projects. 

I have already mentioned some of the new developments that are 
being carried on under our research programs. Suffice it to say at this 
point that in view of the accomplishments behind the Iron Curtain, 
about which General Taylor will have more to say, we must do every- 
thing possible within our resources—and we in the Army will—to 
maintain our superiority, or overcome whatever advantage the Soviet 
Union may have gained. Our program is projected into the future 
as far as practicable in the light of the evolution taking place in 
firepower, mobility, and communications. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


For the procurement of equipment and missiles we are asking for 
new obligational authority of $1,405 million. You will note that this 
is the first time for several years that new authorization will be 
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required for this purpose. The relatively large sums made available 
during the Korean difficulties have been used up, and only a small 
carryover will be available for use in fiscal year 1959 in addition to 
the new funds requested. Our obligational program totals $1,620 
million. 

Of this total, approximately 40 percent will be devoted to the 
procurement of guided missiles and related equipment. Almost $200 
million is programed for electronics and communications equip- 
ment, primarily for the new pentomic divisions. This represents an 
increase of about 25 percent over fiscal year 1958 in this area of 
modernization. The remainder represents our investment im such 
items as aircraft, combat vehicles, ammunition, and production 
facilities. 

In the field of production, the Army has taken measures to reduce 
the delay between the development and quantity production of mili- 
tary items. Engineering for production is introduced into the de- 
velopmental process as early as feasible, with a view toward stabiliz- 
ing the item design early in the production phase with a consequent 
saving in time and reduction in manufacturing costs. We have car- 
ried this even to the point of trying to introduce the team operational 
concept at the very earliest stages, also. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


While we all like to speak extensively about the spectacular, such as 
missiles, satellites, and future weapons, we must never forget that 
the basic day-to-day operations of the Army must go on. Such oper- 
ations and maintenance functions involve a complex of activities for 
which we are requesting $3,040 million. Within this appropriation 
there are several elements to which I would like to direct a few 
remarks. 

First, while total depot maintenance of Army equipment will be 
held to relatively the same dollar level as the past 2 years, repair parts 
and rebuild requirements in support of guided missiles, nonnuclear 
components of special weapons, and aircraft continued to absorb a 
greater proportion. Funds available for maintenance of other equip- 
ment have been correspondingly reduced. As a result, a considerable 
backlog of economically reparable equipment has accumulated and 
is expected to grow still larger. 


CURTAILMENT OF MAJOR INSTALLATIONS 


Second, the limitation of available funds will require some curtail- 
ment in our major installations. To do otherwise would require that 
our limited funds be spread among a greater number of installations 
than we can support on an economical basis. We have already made 
considerable progress in adjusting our class IT installations—depots, 
arsenals, manufacturing activities, ports, hospitals—to lower troop 
and supply levels. 


CLOSING OF TRAINING ESTABLISHMENTS 
The same considerations do not always apply to the closing of 


major training establishments, however. Conditions of climate and 
terrain, location with respect to supply installations and higher 
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echelons must all be evaluated if the most efficient establishment js to 
be retained. 

Over the past 5 years we have closed 15 troop installations in the 
United States with a gross housing capacity of 270,000 enlisted spaces, 
Despite these closings, after normal allowance for diversions and unit 
integrity, we are using only 456,000, or about 68 percent of the 666,00) 
net usable enlisted spaces at active installations in the United States 
at this time. The difference of 210,000 unused spaces includes those 
boarded up and maintained similarly to the barracks at inactive in. 
stallations. These spaces are retained for mobilization use. The 
Army’s decreasing strength may force the inactivation of additional 
training facilites. It is yet to be determined how many as well as 
which training facilities can be inactivated. The allowance for Op- 
erations and maintenance of facilities included in the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropration request for fiscal year 1959 is based on 
the assumption that certain major training centers would be closed 
on or before July 1, 1958. If these are retained, total costs will be 
increased by about $15 million per year. 


SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The year 1957 was marked by substantial progress in the field of 
supply, particularly in the supply of overseas theaters. We have 
developed and installed a modern supply system for the support of 
overseas field armies. This system will restrict the stockage of sec- 
ondary items in oversea commands to essential fast-moving items only. 
As appropriate, equipment will be cannibalized to obtain slow-moving 
parts, as will be done in war. Where not obtainable by cannibaliza- 
tion, slow-moving items will be supplied directly from the United 
States. The time required to locate an item in war, when many depots 
may be destroyed, and the time required to supply the item when lo- 
eated will be reduc ed by the utilization of electronic communications 
equipment, improved data-processing techniques, and improved cargo- 
movement control. Through these and other measures. we are able 
to utilize available logistics resources to maximum advantage. 


MODERNIZATION OF OPERATIONS 


During this past year, the Army has continued its efforts to im- 
prove and modernize its operations throughout the world. Unfor- 
tunately the public rarely hears of the significant and steady prog- 
ress the Army is making in this important field. It is difficult to 
glamorize the details of changing organization and administrative 
procedures. However, the members of this committee understand 
the value of good management and are interested in the Army’s 
progress in this important area 

The Army continues to modify its administartive organization to 
meet its needs. In keeping with the Army policy of decentralizing 
authority as far as practicable, responsibilities of the commanding 
general, United States Continental Army Command, were expanded 
in April 1957. Under the new charter he now is responsible for the 
financial, personnel, and logistical needs of all the continental United 
States armies—all 6 of them and also the Military District of Wash- 
ington. This decentralization of authority and responsibility from 
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the Department of the Army has changed the nature of the Conti- 
nental Army Command from one corresponding to an Army Group 
to that of a full-fledged command somewhat analogous to that of the 
major overseas commands. 


SUPERVISION OF RESERVE FORCES 


Reorganization is also in process to keep pace with the changing 
composition of the Reserve Forces. As these forces continued to im- 
prove their capability for mobilization and deployment, it became 
apparent that, in order to exercise proper control and supervision, 
the military district system needed revision. Therefore, during 1956 
and 1957 a plan for consolidating the 49 military districts into 14 
United States Army corps was developed. The primary objective of 
the corps organization is to improve the active Army’s command and 
supervision of the United States Army Reserve and ROTC. The 
program was initiated in the Second Army area in September 1957 
with the consolidation of the eight military districts and the forma- 
tion of the XX and XXXT United States Army Corps (Reserve). 
The plan is scheduled for full implementation during the first half 
of fiscal year 1959. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Financial management also continues to improve. The Army com- 
mand management system, developed and tested in 1955 and 1956, was 
put into full operation in the continental United States for the “Oper- 
ation and maintenance” appropriation this fiscal year. The system is 
now being extended overseas. These same procedures are being phased 
into activities involving other than the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation, providing the basis for cost of performance budgeting, 
accrual accounting, and management improvement actions required by 
Public Laws 216 and 863. 

ARSENAL SYSTEM 


The existence of the Army-wide arsenal system, wisely supported by 
Congress over the Army’s long history, is another significant aid to 
our effective use of the public money. Our arsenals are far from man- 
ufacturing plants. They are pilot facilities where teams of experts 
work out production systems and check out manufacturing processes 
necessary to produce these many complex weapons systems. Our ar- 
senals can closely predict what manufacturing costs ought to be and 
provide a valuable check on our contractors’ bids. 

In my mind there is ne question that this Nation now faces an in- 
creasing threat to its security. There is also no question in my mind 
that we are rising strongly and rapidly to the challenge. I sincerely 
hope that the Army will be permitted to contribute its special talents 
and unique capabilities to this purpose. I know of no other organi 
zation that has served this Nation longer, more faithfully or more 
effectively than has the United States Army. You can be sure that the 
resources we are requesting will be most effectively directed toward 
this end. 

Gentlemen, with that I request the amount that we have asked in our 
budget. This will be supported by General Taylor first, and by other 
witnesses, but I now pause at the end of my statement. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you for your presentation, Mr. Secretary, 

We will now hear the statement to be presented by General Taylor. 

I notice your statement is marked “Secret.” We shall treat it ac- 
cordingly. In the ensuing interrogations which w ill emanate from 
this side of the table, gentlemen, I expect you to protect yourselves on 
the record. 

Secretary Brucker. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that my statement is 
not classified. It is clear. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I noticed that. We will make a record of what is 
being presented, but nevertheless we will pursue the same course we 
pursued with the Air Force. 

General Taylor, you will proceed to present your statement and we 
will not interrupt until you have completed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE ARMY 


General Taytor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I am very happy to 
be with you again this morning after the passage of a year. 

Secretary Brucker has reviewed for you the Army’s progress and 
accomplishments during the past year with a forecast of progress 
expected during fiscal year 1959. I should like to extend his discus- 
sion and present in some detail the Army forces which we will have 
by the end of fiscal year 1959. By making a comparison with the 
Army forces of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 I hope to show 
the changes in Army structure with an explanation of the probable 
effects on the military capabilities and readiness of the Army in 
limited or general war. Then I would like to acquaint you with our 
requirements for modernization of weapons and equipment, showing 
you the progress we have made in this field and advising you of the 
work that remains to be done. 


ARMY STRUCTURE 


The Army budget for fiscal year 1959 will provide an Army of 
870,000 men consisting of 14 pentomic divisions, 13 separate battle 
groups and regiments, 1 armored combat command, 4 Army missile 
commands, 28 separate surface-to-surface missile battalions for the 
support of ground combat and 74 surface-to-air missile battalions 
for air defense. The surface-to-surface missile units will replace a 
large number of gun-type units. These missile units, together with 
the remaining gun-type weapons, will be capable of providing both 
conventional] and atomic fire support to meet a variety of conditions 
on the battlefields. 


OPERATIONAL TASKS OF THE ARMY 


The principal operational tasks of the Army include: (1) The 
maintenance of overseas forces for deterrence of aggression or for 
the effective resistance to aggression if deterrence fails; (2) the main- 
tenance of a mobile combat-ready strategic force at home for the 
rapid reinforcement of forward deploy ed forces or for the prompt 
suppression of small war situations; and (3) the contribution of 


Army forces as required for the defense of the United States against 
air attack. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FORCES 


I would like to invite your attention now to the chart which is 
being displayed behind me, which shows the distribution of our forces 
by categories and their funding requirements. For the accomplish- 
ment of these tasks, the Army maintains five major categories of 


forces. 
OVERSEAS FORCES 


The first of these categories consists of the overseas forces which 
constitute our first line of defense with the mission of deterring ag- 
gression in the important strategic areas where they stand guard. If 
aggression occurs, they must offer sufficient resistance to allow time 
for reinforcement and for the application of our retaliatory power. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot listen and read and look at that thing at the 
same time. How are we going to read this. I can’t listen to you and 
read this thing and look at that. How are we going to—— 

General Taytor. I would recommend that you do not read, but listen 
tome and look at the chart. 

Mr. Frioop. I am not Houdini. That would be a good trick. I am 
not sure. I listen to you and look at the chart. I tried to do that and 
itdidn’t work. When you started with the chart I missed you. Where 
are we ? 

General Taytor. As I am reading, the various items will be pointed 
out on the chart corresponding to the text. The chart will simply 
lustrate graphically the text. 


EXPLANATION OF CHARI 


Mr. Scrivner. May I make one request, Mr. Chairman. On the 
chart there are a lot of initial designations, which should be explained: 

General Taytor. That isa good point. Divisions and battle groups, 
and battle groups include separate regiments or combat units. 

Mr. Scrivner. But what isthe SSM? 

General Taytor. Those are surface-to-surface missiles, these are 
surface-to-air missiles. I believe those are the only other abbrevia- 
tions. The Strategic Army Forces, United States, are those divisions 
at home broken down into two parts, the Strategic Army Corps and 
the Strategic Army Corps Reinforcement. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is “CONUS/SPT”? 

General Taytor. Continental support for the above. 

Mr. Scrivner. Continental United States support. 

General Taynor. That is right. Above that is support for Allied 
forces. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, this is of course of extreme importance 
or we would not be doing it. I suggest before the general reads any- 
thine, he go over this chart and explain the chart to us and what it is, 
and then go back and start to read, and then I can look at the chart 
the second time around. I never saw this thing before. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed with your statement, General. 


OVERSEAS FORCES 


General Tayrtor. Shown first are the overseas forces which consti- 
tute our first line of defense with the mission of deterring aggression 
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in the important strategic areas where they stand guard. If aggres- 
sion occurs, they must offer sufficient resistance to allow time for re- 
inforcement and for the application of our retaliatory power. 

During fiscal year 1959 the Army will maintain in overseas areag’§ 
divisions. 7 battle groups and regiments, and several missile commands, 
These deployments are approximately the same as at end fiscal year 
1958 under a 900,000-man Army. 

At end fiscal year 1959 there will be a 5-division force in central 
Europe, a medium missile command in Italy, and 2 divisions in 
Korea. In Hawati there will be 1 division; in Alaska there will be 2 
battle groups; and in the Caribbean there will be 1 battle group. Ad- 
ditionally, there will be overseas support forces deployed in Okinawa 
and Japan. While the major units de ‘ployed overseas will be essen- 
tially the same as the fiscal year 1958 deployments, the personnel 
strength overseas will be reduced. This reduction will result ina 
contraction in service and logistical support in Europe and Korea. 
The cost of these overseas deployments in fiscal year 1959 is estimated 
at $3.069 billion in direct obligations or almost 33 percent of the total 
Army budget. 

STRATEGIC ARMY FORCES 


The second category of deterrent forces are the Strategic Army 
Forces. These forces consist of all active divisions and ground com- 
bat units stationed in the United States and are composed of two ele- 
ments—the Strategic Army Corps and the Strategic Army Corps 
Reinforcement. The Strategic Army Corps, or ST RAC, is our mobile 
combat ready force designed to meet the initial requirements of lim- 
ited war or to provide initial reinforcements in the event of general 
war. The deterrent value and effectiveness of the Strategic Army 
Corps depend in large measure upon its strategic mobility and, hence, 
upon the availability of adequate air and sea lift. For fiscal year 
1959 the Strategic Army Corps will cost about $1.125 billion or 12 
percent of the Army’s budget. 

The remainder of the strategic Army forces comprising the 
STRAC Reinforcement consists of several divisions and other support- 
ing forces which have the dual mission of backing up the Strategie 
Army Corps in both limited and general war and of providing a train- 
ing base to supplement the Army replacement training centers and in 
support of Gvyroscope. The cost. of the STRAC Re inforcement in 
fiscal year 1959 is estimated at about $638 million or approximately 
7 percent of the Army’s budget. 


ATR DEFENSE 


The next major category of forces constitutes the active Army’s con- 
tribution for the air defense of the continental United States and 
consists entirely of guided missile battalions. 

During fiscal year 1958 all 18 air defense 90-millimeter and 120- 
millimeter gun battalions in the United States are to be inactivated. 
The elimination of these battalions is justified as a measure of per- 
sonnel economy and in recognition of the limited capability of these 
weapons to meet the air threat posed by supersonic aircraft. An 8 
percent reduction in the Nike manpower requirements has_ been 
achieved by a reorganization of these battalions to consolidate logis- 
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tical and administrative functions at the group level. The cost of this 
mission is estimated at $685 million or 7 percent of the budget. 





RESERVE 





FORCES 


Reserve forces, both the Army National Guard and Army Reserve, 


constitute the next category of forces. Selected Reserve forces are 


required to round out the active Ar my in an emergency and to perform 


essential tasks in the early months following mobilization. They also 


have a Vital role in either limited or gene! ral war. In the field of con- 
tinental air defense, the 25 National Guard on-site antiaircraft gun 
battalions have been relieved of their mission. Selected personnel of 
these gun battalions are now receiving cadre on-the-job training at 
active Army Nike installations. The drill pay strength of the Reserve 
forces will be reduced from 700,000 to 630,000 in fiseal year 1959. 
The cost of maintaining the Reserve forces will be $686 million, or 7 
percent of the total budget. 





MILITARY 





ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUPS 











The fifth category oF forces consists of the 5,600 MAAG and Mission 
personnel who are engaged in training and supporting our allied 
forces throughout the Peoria: In fiscal year 1959 the United States 
will be providing varying degrees of support for approximately 200 
allied divisions or division equivalents. The work accomplished by 
the MAAG and Mission personnel represents a significant contribution 
to the deterrence of war in areas where otherwise military weakness 
might encourage aggression. Support of the MAAG’s and Missions 
in44 countries costs the Army only about $36 million which is less than 
1 percent of the budget. The big money is, of course, for the equip- 
ment provided under the military assistance program. 


COMBAT 





FORCES AND SUPPORT FORCES 








We are devoting therefore, directly to the forces for deterrence, 
about 66 percent of our funds and about 68 percent of our personnel. 
The remaining 34 percent of our budget and 32 percent of our person- 
nel are devoted to the maintenance of a support bi ase in the continental 
United States represented by activities in such diversified fields as 
logistics, research and development, command a administration, the 
training base, joint projects, cross and common service support such 
as the single manager projects and the transportation, signal and 
engineer support for DEW LINE. 

Thus far I have discussed the structure of the Army which can be 
supported by the fiscal 1959 budget. However, the combat effectiveness 
of the Army is not portrayed solely by an enumeration of the units 
which compose it. It is necessary to look inside of these units and de- 
termine what kind of people and what kind of equipment they contain. 





QUALITY 








OF PERSONNEL 





With regard to the kind of people, I would emphasize that we are 
concentrating on quality. Combat weapons and combat techniques 
are becoming increasingly complex. This fact requires that we obtain 
men of higher average caliber than we have in the past. This desired 










































































































































































































































improvement in quality requires a two-pronged program—one directed 
at eliminating marginal individuals or at preventing their entrance 
into the service; the other directed at attracting better people into 
the Army as a career. 

Our internal improvement program has been directed primarily at 
the elimination of the militarily inept and the untrainable who gen- 
erally fall within the so-called category IV. During fiscal year 1958 
the Army will eliminate about 66,000 of this type. We intend to con- 
tinue this program into fiscal year 1959, eliminating a further 12,000, 
But, since it is wasteful to bring such people into the Army only to 
eliminate them, we are very anxious to obtain the passage of the pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Universal Military Training and Sery- 
ice Act so that such individuals would be deferred from induction. ] 
consider that this legislation is vital to the further improvement of the 
quality of our personnel. As you know, this legislation has been 
cleared by the House of Representatives and awaits Senate action. 

The adoption of the Cordiner proposals offers the greatest promise 
of attracting and retaining personnel of the type necessary in a modern 
Army. These proposals will provide an up-to-date pay system which 
more nearly aligns itself with that of industry than do our present pay 
practices. The Army is solidly behind the passage of legislation which 
incorporates these important recommendations. 


MODERNIZATION OF SOVIET ARMY 


Before discussing our modernization program, I should like to com- 
ment briefly on the modernization of the Soviet Army, first calling at- 
tention to the Soviet research and development program and then to 


the new equinment in the hands of troops. T believe this review may be 
helpful as the progress we are making is relative to that achieved 
by the Russians. 

The Soviet Union allocates more than 4 percent of its total military 
funds to Army research and development. Prior to and during World 
War IT. the Soviets were behind the major industrialized nations of 
the world in their research and development programs, excent in the 
fields of tanks, certain artillery pieces, and mine warfare. However, 
at the conclusion of World War IT, the Soviets embarked on an exten- 
sive research and development program. In addition to their native 
effort, they have fully exploited the better weapons developed by other 
nations and have made maximum use of German scientists and tech- 
nicians. The first fruits of this program appeared during the period 
1948-54 when the Soviets introduced their first generation of postwar 
weapons and equipment. 

\ second generation of Soviet equipment is now appearing which 
reflects Soviet native concepts and which typifies simplicity in design, 
ruggedness, mobility, ease of manufacture, interchangeability, and 
standardization of components. 

Turning now to modernization of equipment in the hands of troops, 
the Soviet Army has been completely reequipped since World War IL. 
This modernization ranges from rifles to guided missiles—materiel not 
only developed since the war but produced in quantity and issued to 
troons. 

This modernized Soviet Army, the largest in the world, has 4 
completely new postwar arsenal of weapons, in being, in the hands 
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of trained troops, capable of fighting either a nuclear or nonnuclear 
war, large or small, in any kind of climate or terrain. 


MODERNIZATION OF UNITED STATES ARMY 


Now, let us look at our own situation. One of the most critical prob- 
lems confronting the Army today is that of modernizing its forces. If 
the Army is to be small, it should be equipped with the best equipment 
in the world if it is to be a fitting representative of the greatest in- 
dustrial nation in the world. We have traditionally relied upon a mar- 
gin of technical superiority to offset the advantage of numerically 
larger hostile forces, but now we are seeing that technical superiority 
challenged. Let me say a word about the magnitude of our require- 
ments for modernization. 

To support currently authorized forces with modern equipment in 
a limited war and to satisfy first priority requirements for general war, 
the Army should have adequate stocks of major equipment on hand 
on D-day. 

The appropriation requested for procurement of equipment and 
missiles in fiscal year 1959, together with sales to MAP of equip- 
ment already on hand, will finance deliveries of about $1.4 billion 
worth of major equipment and will permit limited support of research 
and development and industrial mobilization. This $1.4 billion is 
approximately equivalent to the annual consumption and obsolescence 
of our current inventory. 

The funds we are using or propose to use in fiscal year 1959 for 
categories of new equipment are the maximum we feel we can risk 
using for this purpose within the total resources available. For ex- 
ample, slightly more than half of total procurement obligations 
in both fiscal year 1958 and fiseal year 1959 will be used to finance 
missiles and elec ‘tronics. 

In placing this emphasis on the newer categories of equipment, we 
have accepted a calculated risk in delaying the moderniz: ition of so- 
called conventional equipment. Conventional equipment is by no 
means out-of-date equipment. It is essential for the full support of 
our forces in both limited and general war. Rifles, trucks, bulldozers 
and the like may appear prosaic in the missile age, but they are highly 
essential to the mission of the Army and must be replaced in an 
orderly manner. The limited funds which we can devote now to 
these purposes will create larger dollar requirements in subsequent 
years. 

SUMMARY 


‘In closing, let me summarize my comments with respect to the 
prospects of the Army in fiscal year 1959. With the loss of 30,000 
men and 1 division from our 1958 strength, the trend of the Army’s 
strength in numbers continues to be downward. This 870,000-man 
Army is the absolute minimum which can support our present overseas 
deployments. To offset this decline in numbers, the Army is making 
every effort to improve the quality of its people and its equipment. In 
so doing, we are de ‘termined to use the resources entrusted to us both 
in men, money, and materials to produce the most effective fighting 
force possible in contributing to the deterrence or to the winning of 
any war, large or small. 
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Mr. Sueprarp, Thank you very much, General. 
Gentlemen, we will follow the procedure in examining these wit- 
nesses that we laid-down, acquiesced in by the members of the com- 
mittee, when they were reviewing the Air Force budget. 
I want to thank you, Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, for the 
presentation you have made. I find your statements quite clarifying 
and extremely interesting. 



















ARMY BUDGET REQUEST TO SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
I am going to be rather brief insofar as I am personally concerned. 
Your bill at this time presents a request for $8,510 million 
Secretary Brucker. Yes. 
Mr. Suerrarp. What was the original presentation made for money 
when it left the Office of the Secretary ? 

Secretary Brucker. Are you speaking now of the Secretary of the 
army ¢ 

Mr. Surrrarp. That is correct. 

Secretary Brucker. The total amount when it left my hands, as 














Secretary of the Army, and went to the Secretary of Defense was 
$11.904,545,000, of direct obligations. Your figure is a new obliga- 


ional comune figure, and excludes construction and p1 ‘epar ition for 
sale and salvage. A comparable new obligational authority figure 
to yours would be $11,180 million. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That represents a sizable reduction. What reduc- 
tion was made beyond the Office of the Secretary of Defense, if vou 
know ? 

Secretary Brucker. I know of nothing beyond our presentation, the 
amount the Secretary allowed and the amount of the President’s 
budget. 










EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON MANPOWER 


Mr. Suerparp. What was the manpower strength involved in the 
$11,180 million ? 


Secretary Brucker. 925,000 officers and men and 700,000 reserve 















Mr. Surprarp. The reduction to $8,510 million reduces your man- 
power to what figure? 

Secretary Brucker. 870,000 officers and men in the Regular Estab- 
liichment 1 ¢3 ) OOO sy the Rese rve Con iponel its 

Mr. Sueprarp. I noticed in - his morning’s paper comments with 
regard to a sizable reduction. I did not have time to read it in detail. 
Perhaps you have. 

Secretary Brucker. Do you mean in the article in this morning’s 


Washington Post? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. It had to do with a further reduc- 
tion, as I interpret it. 

Secretary Brucker. I did not see anything about a further reduc- 
tion. I saw the article about the reduction from 900 000 men to 
870,000 men. 
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Mr. Suerparp. In the concluding part of your statement, you state 
the present amount that is being considered by the committee is the 
extreme minimum that you can accept and still perform the missions 
that have already been assigned to you / 

General ‘Taytor. The statement I made was that 870,000 men is the 
absolute minimum which will allow us to maintain our overseas deploy- 
ment. The commitment of the overseas deployment bears very heavily 
upon the minimum strength of the Army because we know from experi- 
ence, and by mathematical comput: tions, that if we have to have, say, 
400,000 men overseas we have to have about 600,000 additional in the 
United States in order to support that deployment. We are just down 
at the marginal point with the 870,000 men and still be able to sustain 
our overseas deployments in 1959. We do that by reducing the over- 
seas deployment by 19,000 individuals, so that the logistical support in 
Korea and E urope is going to be very thin. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 4 you anticipate difficulty in keeping your man- 
power requirements in the higher academic aspect that you referred 
to in your statement apldias the present method of securing said man- 
power ¢ 

General Taytor. Do you mean the quality of the 870,000 men ¢ 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

General ‘Tayior. I certainly feel the need of this additional help 
that I mentioned; namely, the ability to keep the untrainable out and 
then to have something like the Cordiner plan to attract quality in. 


TESTING OF NEW TYPE EQUIPMEN' 


Mr. Suerrarp. Without spec ific reference to the page in your state 
ment, you use the language that you were applying yourself to the 
modern developments wherever possible and to the degree possible for 
the purpose of creating an efficiency which your de ‘pleted manpowel 
has intensified, as I interpret the situation. 

[t has always been the policy of the military, as I have understood 
it, that when innovations, be it in vehicles or what not, come along, that 
you have to undergo a pel 1od of field te sting as it were before vou feel 
justified in taking it on even though it might be indicative at the 
moment it was a aineh better item at even the same cost, or less cost, 
Is it literally the policy to pursue that to its a st ni or are 
still going to maintain the standard of hav ing to havea pre ving pe 
or a field testin s pe riod, and by so doing causing you to go into a 


curement hat would be obviously | iessene dl ins rf lr’ as ModcerniZat 


j / 


concerned? Do Ll make my question clear? 
General ytor. You are pointing your finger at a problem e 


=~ cA 


service has. s/n the one side, try ing to be sure that we are 
our money On so! iething not remunerative after we hav 
with it. On the other, the danger of testing to the point 

is almost obsolescent by the time it is ready for issuance to the troops, 
I can only say we try our best to use good judgment in that respect. 
We do test to the degree we can, but with certain items for example, 
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some of the missiles such as Jupiter—we went very boldly forward 
without any question of testing in order to get an operational 
capability. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think your hazard, if I may express my V lew here 
for a moment, would be more exposed, or exaggerated in the field of 
missiles, than it would be in the conventional category, because of 
the degree of the unknown factors in that field. However, the same 
degree of hazard would not be involved in the conventional as I inter- 
pret the issue. Do you interpret it otherwise? 

General Taytor. No, sir. The problem is somewhat different with 
conventional items. Normally when we are developing a new tank, 
we already have old tanks that are still serviceable. We do not have 
that feeling of urge ney to gamble on a new version of a tank, although 
at the time of the Korean war you may recall we did gamble because we 
needed the M-47 and M-48 tanks very quickly. And we had some 
production trouble. 

On the other hand, there is no question we advanced the date of 
availability. So 1 would answer you by saying; in the conventional 
field, since the pressure of urgency is not so great, I think we feel 
we have more time for testing than in some of the newer fields. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Under that interpretation of procedure may I ask 
this question: supposing today or tomorrow producers—and I mean 
by that recognized produce ers in the field, not someone who has just 
come up overnight—developed and had a motor vehicle that was 
capable of performing a greater number of functions than those you 
are presently using but that said item had not been field tested. Their 
background of production and ability and reliability was evident. 
Let us say in your budget you had hypothetically $500,000 to procure 
in that field an aleardy tested motor vehicle. Would you feel justi- 
fied, if you had a performance bond for specifications and require- 
ments, to deviate from the so-called field test as long as you already 
had a parallel in order to save tax money, which I understand from 
your statement is of vital interest to you ? 

General Taytor. The vehicles we buy are generally of two cate- 
gories. One we call administrative which we ‘buy off the shelf from 
the well-known general manufacturers, just as a businessman would 
buy his truck. On the other hand, tactical vehicles designed for 
special military requirements are not to be found in existence. In 
other words, there has to be a production program laid out, and nor- 
mally we would have a prudent field testing before we spent any 
large sums of money for any new line of tac tical trucks, 

Mr. Suerrarp. Even though it was pretty clearly indicated that 
what you were buying could well be obsolete perhaps before you had 
completed the contract of procurement that you had underway? 

General Taytor. In the case of the truck—— 

Mr. Suerparp. What I am trying to reach here are certain lines of 
demarcation that. may be followed when you are operating under a 
tight budget. That is the only point that I am interested in at the 
moment. 
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General Tayior. I can see an important area that you are dis- 
cussing. There is always a gray zone. Only good judgment can guide 
us through that gray zone. 

Mr. Suepparp. But you are at least susceptible to the potential 
involved ¢ 

General Taytor. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Sikes, you have been chairman of this branch 
of the service for a long period of time. You can go into it in more 
detail than I. 

Mr. Manon. I have been out at other meetings this morning and 
I was not able to read the statements that have been made, so I 
am not in a position to interrogate the Secretary and the Chief of 
Staff. I would just like to pass which means that all the other 
members of the committee will be privileged to interrogate the wit- 
nesses before I interrogate them. 

Mr. Sixes. I feel that the Army is in very capable hands. I have 
a lot of confidence in the people who are directing the best interests 
of the Army, both at the level of the Secretariat and at the level of 
the military command. So if I appear to be somewhat critical in 
my questions today, it is not a reflection on the people who are 
charged with the responsibility for the service. I have the highest 
regard for you and confidence in you. 


FUNDS DELETED BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Now, you told Mr. Sheppard, Secretary Brucker, that the request 
which your office made of the Secretary of Defense wont have pro- 
vided for 925,000 troops and for 700,000 in the Reserve components. 
Did I understand you correctly ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Your present level is 900,000 troops and 700,000 in the 
Reserve components / 

Secretary Brucker. That is likewise correct for end fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Stxes. The additional money which you requested would have 
included what other than those troop strengths and Reserve com- 
ponents strengths ? 

Secretary Brucker. It would have included with it items for opera- 
tion and maintenance to support a strength of that size; construction 
costs similar to support that sort of force; production and procurement 
funds necessary for the increased materiel for the active army, the 
National Guard and the Army Reserve, and of course funds for re- 
search and development. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it have provided any more hardware for the 
troops ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, it would have provided more hardware 
for the troops. 

Mr. Srxes. What types of hardware in particular ? 

Secretary Brucker. I will get the list here. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you put that in the record ? 

Secretary Brucker. That I will. 
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(The following information was submit 


ted :) 


Army materiel requirement 


[Figures in millions] 


(a) Surface-to-surface missiles and rockets 

(6) Surface-to-air issiles and rockets 

(c) Helicopters and other aircraft 

d) Atomic nblies and related components (A FSW P) 
(e) Other newly developed items 

(f) Conventional ammunition 

(g) Atomic adaption kits and ammunition 7 
h) Modernization of other conventional equipment and filling 












of initial shortages 
T + ] 
i LAL 
I of the fference bv category 
1 1 to-su l les and rocket 
Dart antitank missile system 
LaCrosse le syste! 
Honest John 1 ile syst 
Corporal missile system 
Reds k ten 
5) Surfac rrr sil vsten 
Nike-Hercu le t 
Fr ‘ es er for rissile ten 
He ( ift 
H ‘ ' e observat irct 
I } st items t ur t Ilva lent u 
t Ari cr field bot! wr fixed ir r 
e) Of new ped t 
N t fr craft 
B f ct ind communicati 
Ratt 
Ari ¢ pro ground 
c > 
R -mn eter rifles 
} ; 
\ i t I ou 
Rifl 7 eter 
‘ + } ; ; 
piiit tem 
\ 1k 1 ery T-88 
Re mine clearing 
ruc phibiou 
lank transporters 
4 I personne! ¢ ers 
iif n 
Other new items of less than $1 million annual procure- 
f) Conventional ammunition 
Nonn ntipersonnel mir 
135,000 chemical screening devices; individual smoke 
enerato 
Target ractice tracer rounds for the 76 millimeter 
light tan 
Armor | ng tracer rounds for the 120 millimeter 
he tan 
Mortar rounds for the 81 millimeter morta 
Enzineer r test items to be expanded ir 
I levelopments or improver in 





(g) Atomic adaption kits and ammunition 


ist increment 
of 5-year plan 


$422 
ae 


160 
20 
499 
154 
10 





Fiscal year 
1959 budget 


$296 
430 
127 
20 
249 


Difference 


$126 
295 
33 

0 
250 
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Army materiel requirement—Continued 


{Figures in millions} 


Ist increment | Fiscal year Difference 
of 5-year plan | 1959 budget 


(h) Modernization of other conventional equipment and par- 
tial filling of initial shortages 

§-ton tactical trucks of all body types 
2'4-ton tactical trucks of all bedy types. 
%4-ton tactical trucks of all body types. 
20 trucks, fire-fighting, 1,500 gallons. 
Trucks, bridge transporting and erection. 
Medium tanks M48A2. 
4)-ton cranes 
20-ton cranes 
Gun, 90-millimeter, SP, M56. 
Combat engineer equipment 

Compressors. 

lractors 

Tractors, D-7 

Tractors, D-8 
Scraper, road, 20 cubic yard 

i rotect 
; 1.6-millimeter rifles 
facilities 


us smal] items « 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS DELETED 


Mr. Stxes. What additional research and development funds did 
you request and for what purposes ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We asked for research and development in the 
amount of $584 million, and the amount that was granted was $466 
million in direct obligations. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the amount you had in the fiscal year 1958 ? 

Secretary Brucker. $400 million including the amount for other 
activities, which reduced that to $372 million. 

Mr. Sixes. What particular things would you have added that you 
are now unable to add in research and development ? 

Secretary Brucker. I will have to get that list for you, Mr. Sikes, 
I will be glad to doit. It isa long list of things that are in that differ- 


ence bet we en the amount of $466 million and S584 million. 
Mr. Stxes. Yes. 


List of items that would be provided by the $118 million difference between the 
$584 million asked by research and development and the $466 million contained 
in the 1959 budget 

[ Millions of dollars] 

Missiles J 

Artillery and ammunition 

Tanks and other combat vehicles_ 

Aircraft ; ee bares 

Conimunications and electronics_ a 

Other combat materiel 

Research__ 


Total 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF GENERAL 





TAYLOR 


Mr. Sr«es. General Taylor, did you support the Secretary’s re. 
quest for additional funds as he has outlined them to the committee? 

General Taytor. I recommended that sum to him, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Our distinguished colleague, Mr. Vinson is disturbed 
about the proposed reduction in the size of the Army and has so in- 
dicated in his statements to the press. Was Mr. Vinson given sub. 
stantially the same information that you have given us ‘about the 
present strength proposal, the present responsibilities of the Army, 
and the amount of funds which you initially requested ? 

Secretary Brucker. He was. The exact identical information that 
I have now given you was given to Chairman Vinson and his com- 
mittee when we appeared there previously. Not the same amounts, 
I would not have you think that, but the same basic information was, 


FORMULATING OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 





Mr. Srxes. In what way were you consulted regarding the refusal 
of the Sec retary of Defense to allow the additional funds that you 
have described to us? 

Secretary Brucker. If you will bear with me I will tell you what 
occurred. 

Mr. Srxzs. I would like to know the entire story. 

Secretary ‘Brucker. When the budget proposal was made by the 
Secretary of the Army, upon the recommendation of the military 
authorities of the Army, I reviewed it very carefully, and I considered 
and weighed every bit of what had been said because of my knowl- 
edge and close contact with what had occurred during the previous 
fiscal year. As you recall, when I was here a year ago the Army 
had 1 million men, and your committee asked me certain questions 
regarding that and I made direct responses. Prior to the time that 
this budget proposal was made and forwarded with my approval, 
the then Secretary of Defense had issued in July, 1957, a reduction 
of 50,000 men inthe Army. That made it 950,000, and that was while 
Congress was in session. In August, after Congress adjourned, an- 
other 50,000 reduction was made, making it 900,000. That was done 
in the form of directives. 

Then came the budget guidance on September 28, 1957. That 
budget cuidance for the 1959 budget was for ve troops, officers, 
and men for the Regular Army, and 630,000 for the es forces. 
Following that, the Secretary of Defense was replaced by the new 
Secretary of Defense during the first week in October, and if you will 
still bear with me, I may say this: That during the time that these 
other activities were occurring there were of course conversations back 
and forth with the former Secretary of Defense about the matters, and 
also with respect to the guidance for budget making. There were 
considerable discussions, both many and at length. 

During the first week in October the new Secretary of Defense took 
over and the budget guidelines, having been fixed by his predecessor, 
were brought to his attention. Then the matter, of course, was con- 
sidered at his level during that time until we presented our budget 
on November 7, the Army’ s budget. 
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Our hearing occurred on that day, and then between that day and 
the 20th or 2ist of November the matter was under discussion. It 
was fixed at the conclusion of that period at 870,000 troop strength 
for the Regular Army and 630,000 for the Reserve strength. We were 
given that figure at the conclusion of the budget period. That remains 
the figure both as to number of men and also as to dollars that 
occurred as of the end of that time. 


POSSIBILITY OF MAINTAINING PRESENT TROOP STRENGTH 
WITH FUNDS IN BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. What activities would you find it necessary to eliminate 
if you were to make shifts within the Department of the Army in 
order to maintain your present level of 900,000 with the funds now 
proposed 

Secret oy Brucker. Do I interpret that question to mean the shifts 
we would have to make if we go below the 900,000 figure to 870,000? 

Mr. Stes. No. 

Secretary Brucker. Maybe I did not understand the question. 

Mr. Srxes. If you retain your present strength of 900,000 and get no 
more money than you are now requesting, what would you eliminate, 
or what shifts would you have to make in the Army budget structure ? 

Secretary Brucker. If we got nothing to support the difference 
between 870,000 and 900,000 troop strength, we would have to elimi- 
nate items of expenditure in the neighborhood of—and General 
Taylor has the chart right here that we have that computed on. 

General Taytor. This is a little in reverse of your question, but it 
may answer it: for a 900,000-man Army, to maintain it at the general 
level of effectiveness in terms of modernization and other aspects, as 
the present 870,000-man Army, it would require about a $10,100 million 
obligation budget. So if we stayed with the President’s budget of 
$9.3 billion direct obligations you can see the short fall. 

Mr. Forp. What is that in dollars? 

General Tayzor. It would be about $800 million that we would 
have to absorb somewhere, and I frankly do not know where. It would 
bea very disastrous arrangement. 

Mr. Forp. You would absorb in the one case, or add to in the other? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 


MINIMUM PERSONNEL STRENGTH REQUIRED 


Mr. Srxes. Your recommendation to the Secretary of Defense was 
for a 925,000-man force? Is that correct? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. At that time did you, Mr. Secretary, feel that was the 
absolute minimum for proper troop strength ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would not say the absolute minimum. I will 
say that I felt that was the proper level considering our commitments, 
our worldwide commitments and other things, I wanted to be frank 
with the Secretary; that was my feeling—but certainly 900,000 was 
minimal. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you say that was the minimum for proper use? 
We will eliminate the word “absolute.” 
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Secretary Brucker. I recommended 900,000 on that basis. 

Mr. Srxes. As the minimum ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. I wanted 925,000 on the basis of a margin 
I thought we should have for the Army, I did say that I felt, however, 
that in ease the 925,000 was not bought— and I am tr ying to be utterly 
frank with you on this point—that I would feel that with 25,000 less 
we could get along. I had the recommendations of the military an- 
thorities and I was sure they were right. So I made that representa- 
tion on the basis of the advice I received from the militar y side of the 


Army that I could safely go from 925,000 to 900,000 providing there. 


were the appropriations to support it. 

Mr. Sixes. General Taylor, at the time this request went to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, was it your feeling that 925,000 
was the minimum safe figure ? 

General Tayztor. I would s ay I felt that vas the kind of Army that 
we should have in order to discharge all of our roles and missions. 

Mr. Sixes. At that time what did you think was the minimum 
safe figure? 

General Taynor. Well, I agree with Secretary Brucker, that with 
900,000 we could make that figure do, although we would have to make 
compromises in areas which I frankly would not like to accept. 

Mr. Stxes. Did you at that time think that was the minimum safe 
firure—900,0002 — 

General Taytor. Well, I would say it was the minimum with which 
we could discharge our functions without taking certain actions which 
I recommended against. 

Mr. Srxes. Have there been changes in the international picture, 
either from the standpoint of the improved prospects for peace, or 
from the standpoint of reductions in potential enemy forces, which 
would have changed your thinking, Mr. Secretary, since that time? 

Secretary Brucker. I know of no substantial change in the prem- 
ises upon which I operated that have occurred since the time when this 
recommendation was made. I know what was said to me and I know 
what the arguments are, and I know what the reasons given for the 
declining of our recommendations were. But as for myself I feel that 
by and large the same situation exists now that existed at the time 
when I made my recommendation. 

Mr. Srxes. Have the missions assigned to the Army decreased 
importance or in magnitude? 

Secretary Brucker. I know of no decrease in missions in importance 
or magnitude. 


REASONS FOR REDUCTION BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Sixes. Are you at liberty to tell this committee what reasons 
were given to you for the reduction below your recommendation ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would be very gli nd to. After the hearing 
that we had with the new Secretary of Defense, he restored 20,000, 
from 850,000 to 870,000. He pointed out—and, of course, I do not 
want to quote someone else, except the general trend of the statement, 
the reason why he felt that 870,000 was the proper figure, was that he 
had the overall picture to think about and not just the Army; that he 
had to think about the picture with respect to the requirements of the 
Air Force and of the Navy and, of course, the Marines; that he had 
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to think about the missile development and the new Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency that was talked about, with satellites and space 
objects; and that he had to think about things that had to do with 
the overall picture. 

Mr. Fioop. Did he say anything about the budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. I will come to that, sir, in just a minute, if 

you will just bear with me in sequence. 
He felt very strongly that the overall picture, on balance, was such 
that the strength of the military forces and the distribution—where 
the dollars were to go and where the effort was to be made—was a 
balanced affair and not just a parochial viewpoint of the Army alone. 
He pointed out the fact that we were changing from the so-called 
orthodox forces to a very great strength in missiles, and there were 
great claims in the missile field that should go to the extent of having 
a great amount of money in that field. He pointed out the strength 
that would come about by reason of the aialee in the field, and that 
that ought to take the place of some portion of the tactical support 
that we need, and, as a matter of fact, we were getting some tactical 
help in that field from missiles we were developing. He discussed at 
great length the balance of these other forces and the requirements 
for a very early retaliatory force, striking force, and that that force, 
with the Air Force, should get a great deal of help because of the 
great retaliatory necessity on the spur of the moment. He spoke about 
the Navy requirements with regard to its carriers and its submarines 
and the program which they had. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is “he”? 

Secretary Brucker. I started off by giving this as the viewpoint in 
regard to the Secretar v of Defense’s statement about it. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. McElroy ¢ 

Secretary Brecker. Mr. McElroy. 

Mr. Froop. At what time was he saying all this; what month ‘ 

Secretary Brucker. It started in October and November. 

Mr. Froop. When did he take over / 

Secretary Brucker. He took over October 7, I think. 

Mr. Fioop. My! What a fellow. 

Mr. Stxes. Please proceed. 

Secretary Brucker. He went on considerably. I do not want, of 
course, to underestimate the force of his argument, because I am sure 
that he is well intentioned. I think that he brings with him a fresh 
viewpoint, and I think he wants to do a good job for the country. The 
fact that he did not agree with me, of course, does not make me feel 
that he underestimates in the slightest degree the force of my argu- 
ment, but that this was the feeling that he had with regard to the 
fixing of the amount. He assured me he had listened to my argument 
and heard me upon several occasions and that he had finally, a fter ad- 
vice from others—the Deputy Secretary of Defense and others—come 
to the firm conclusion that that was it. So, we had a hearing or 
hearings. They were resolved adversely, and I am not here _ s morn- 
ing, I am sure you know, to carry any flag, or to solicit, or to imply 
anything improper with regard to the decision on the ot Che rside. It 
Was a decision, and we accepted it as a solc lier, 

Mr. SIK} Ss. z ou are a Gor re soldier in te slow ine the program that is 
being laid down. Nevertheless, vou have been responsive to m\ ques- 
tions about how the situation came about. 
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Mr. Froov. Now, before Secretary Brucker leaves, may I ask this 
question: Of course, Mr. Secretary, we realize what you say is so, be- 
cause we recognize your intelligence and your position. We have been 
around here a long time. Of course, you realize that the conclusions 
made by this genius in 30 days could be wrong. There could be an 
error of judgment under the same circumstances, and a material differ- 
ence of opinion, with all due respect to everybody’s integrity, and un- 
re Infallibility is not consistent, or necessarily inherent, in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, no matter who holds the job. 

Secretary Brucker. None of us is infallible, of course, including 
myself. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about you. 

Secretary Brucker. I wonder if I am correct about some things 
I come to conclusions on. 


UNITED STATES STRENGTH COMPARED WITH SOVIET 


Mr. Sixes. Now, we have been deluged in recent weeks with 
propaganda that we are stronger, militarily, than anybody else. All 
those people who are not utterly naive, or completely misinformed, 
know that is silly. The only field in which we : appear to be superior 
to the Russians at the moment is in certain categories of bombers and 
in some surface vessels. Other than that, I suspect they are stronger 
than we in all fields. Certainly, they have a great many more troops 
and a great many more modern weapons. That is my own comment, 
General Taylor, and I do not ask you to comment on that. Iam going 
to give you some other things to talk about. 


DEPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL TROOPS 


Where would you have put the additional forces, if yen had been 
able to maintain an Army of 925,000, and where would you put 
900,000 if you were able to get 900,000? 

General Taytor. With the 925,000 force, assuming the adequate 
funding to go with that figure, I would have been able to retain———— 


divisions and had a good solid structure with these divisions. It 
would not h ave been necessary to reduce our overseas deployments 
as much as s been done under the 870.00 figure. At home, the 


strategic army corps would remain a sconietie ready corps, ready to 
vo. We would have advanced our modernization farther than is 
possible under the 870,000 figure and the corresponding dollars. 

In the field of air defense, we would have developed Nike-Hercules 
battalions at a ereater rate. In the field of Reserve forces, we would 
have kept the 700.000 which we had this year. 

So, those are the general areas where improvement would have 
been effected. 

With the 900,000-man Army, it is a case of thinning out the 25,000 
spaces across the board from the 925,000-man structure. I would 
still hold, I think, the division structure, although there would have to 
be some understrength units in order to compensate for the 25,000 
reduction. 
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BUILDUP IN ALLIED FORCES 


Mr. Sixers. Has there been a significant buildup in allied forces at 
any point ? ¢ 

General Taytor. Certainly the forces we assist with our aid pro- 
gram and our training each year make some progress. It is rather 
hard to evaluate how much, but I would s say there is definite progress 
in the field. The Germans are coming forward, slowly, but very 
carefully. 

Mr. Srxes. From a manpower standpoint, the allied forces are be- 
low that which was programed initially at the time the NATO forces 
were set up; is that not true? 

General Tayvor. That is true. 


DECREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. What is your manpower picture from a civilian per- 
sonnel standpoint? Is ‘the civilian level in the Army to increase or 
decrease in the fiscal year 1959? 

General Watson. It will decrease. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the 1958 end strength and what is the proposed 
1959 end strength / 

General Watson. The total figure for the civilian personnel for 
end 1958 will be 414,000 approximately and for the fiscal year 1959, 
about 407,000, 

WEAPONS FOR ALLIED FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. Has there been an appreciable buildup in new weapons 
for our allied forces, and by new I mean modern weapons, missiles, 
aircraft, new jet planes, this year as against last year. 

General Taytor. As you know, there is a program which involves 
sending the so-called modern weapons to NATO countries. In my 
basic statement I mentioned several allied missile units as being sup- 
ported by the United States. 

Mr. Sikes. Will any of those be functioning during the calendar 
year 1958 ¢ 

General Taytor. No, not in 1958. 

Mr. Sixes. Will any of them be functioning during the fiscal year 
1959 ¢ 

General TayLor. Some of the simpler ones such as the Honest John 
battalion should be in 1959. 

Mr. Stxes. You are simply making a beginning? 

General Taytor. We are making a start, a rather modest one, but a 
start. 

Mr. Sixes. Only a beginning during this fiscal year ? 

General Tayror. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. During the fiscal year 1959 ? 
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TROOP AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Suxes. Has our airlift capability for our own airborne forces 
shown : any improvement in the fiscal year 1959 budget ? 

General Tayxor. Very little change. 

Mr. Sixes. Very little change, and it is a limited airlift at this 
time ? 

General Taytor. Are you referring to the strategic airlift or tac- 
tical ? 

Mr. Sixes. Iam referring to the airlift immediately available. 

General Tayior. That is always hard to answer because while 
we have very substantial assets in airlift—and I am speaking in 
terms of the strategic airlift—— 

Mr. Srxes. What you are talking about is calling in all of the 
civilian planes? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Which would bring about many more headaches. I 
am talking about military airlift that is available now. That is 
very limited at this time; is it not? 

General Taytor. It does not change materially from 1958 to 1959, 
It stays about where it has been. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your present airlift capability, combat airlift 
capability? How many troops can you airlift for a major operation?! 

General Taytor. The figures that I have in front of me, Mr. Sikes, 
are that in December 1957, the tactical airlift available was - i 

That, however, assumes calling m C—119 squadrons of Air Force 
Reserves. The actual tactical lift capability in the Air Force today 
we estimate to be about ———. 

Mr. Srxes. Not a very powerful force in view of the possible re- 
sponsibilities that we « ould be called upon to assume. 

General Taynor. It is always a very hard thing to determine sufli- 
ciency in this field because in the case of any major movement of 
troops I never visualize a complete airlift movement. It would al- 
ways be a combination of air and sea lift, so really we have to analyze 
the specific military situations to determine what the requirements 
would be. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order, and we will resume 
the hearing. 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 
APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Mr. Secretary, I think you and General Taylor 
have given us a very fine overall picture this morning. I have a few 
questions I would like to ask at this time. 

As I understand it, the overall request by the Army for fiscal 1959 
is for $9 billion. That compares with what figure in the current fiscal 
year? 

' Secretary Brucker. $7,650 billion new obligational authority in 
cluding construction accounts. 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. I further understand that this bill excludes 
military construction and the proposed increase in pay, so that we 
have before us in this bill a request for $8.532 billion, which compares, 
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I think, with the figures of $7.285 billion in the current year, including 
the 1958 supplemental. Is that correct ? 

General ‘Travus. I am Major General Traub, budget officer of the 
Army, Mr. Wigglesworth. For purposes of comparison we have 
tabulated the totals so that the military-construction figure appears in 
both the 1958 and 1957 totals. On that basis the direct obligational 
figure in 1957 would be $9.90 billion: for 1958, $9.58 billion: and for 
1959, $9.3 billion, rounded off. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. But my question was directed to the bill which 
is now before us. 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. I judge from the budget highlights that this 
bill calls for a total of $8.532 billion which would compare with about 
$7.285 billion in the present fiscal year. 

General Travs. I think, sir, you may be speaking of the new obli- 
gational figure. 
~ Mr. Wiceresworrn. The request for appropriations, yes, except 
what is to come in a subsequent bill. 

General Travun. The new obligational authority requested in the 
President's budget, including an amount of $320 million under military 
construction, in the total of general and special accounts is $8.852 bil- 
lion in new obligational authority. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. That is not in this bill, is it ? 

General Travus. It is contemplated for this bill as soon as the author- 
ization bill is passe d, sir. 

Secretary Brucker. No, it is not a part of this. It is ara 

General Travus. In that ease, sir, the amount would be $8.532 bil- 
lion, sir. 

Mr. Wieerrsorrna. I think it compares with $7.285 billion in the 
current year. If that is not right, you may correct it in the record. 

General Travus. Yes, sir, I will. The answer to your observation 
that the amount in new obligational authority this year is greater 
than last year is that we are requiring this year in the production of 
missiles and equipment, new obligational authority in view of the 
fact that our amount which was generated during the Korean war 
has eventually almost run out. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. As I understand it, subject to your correction 
also, there is a total increase, as far as this bill is concerned, of about 
$1.246 billion, but the increase in the item for procurement for equip- 
ment and missiles alone exceeds the total increase. That figure 
amounts to something like $1.405 billion. 

General Traus. That is correct, sir. We do require new obligational 
authority of this amount in 1959, whereas in 1958 we did not have it 
and did not require it because we had it left over from previous years’ 
appropriations. 
_* UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wice. ESWOR rn. I understand that whereas as of June 30, 1957, 
the end of fiscal 1957, you had an unobligated balance of something like 
$1.693 billion, you estimate as of June 30, 1958, an unobligated balance 
of about $550 million and as of June 30,1959, an unobligated balance of 
only $269 million. 

General Traun. Are you referring, Mr. Wigglesworth, to the pro- 
duction and procurement account only ? 
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Mr. Wiccteswortu. No, I am referring to the overall picture now 
before us. 

General Travus. I am not speaking directly from the financial plan 
of the Sec retary of Defense. The unobiligated balance available for 
utilization in 1959 is $737 million ; and the same figure projected from 
1959 and carried into 1960 is $421.367,000. The foregoing figure in- 
clude unobligated carryover of both construction amounts, MCA, 
MCARF, and are not inconsistent with your figures which exclude the 
construction accounts. 

Mr. Wicacieswortu. I wish you would check those figures. 

General Travus. I shall be glad to check those figures, sir, and 
furnish them to you at a later time for the record. 

(Norr.—The figures referred to have been verified. ) 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WiacieswortH. As to expenditures, you contemplate an ex- 
penditure of $8.338 billion in 1959 as compared with $8.638 billion 
in 1958; is that correct, a decrease of about $300 million ? 

General Travus. The expenditures contemplated for 1959 are $8.698 
billion, including expenditures arising out of military construction, 

Mr. Wiectesworrnu. I am limiting myself to this bill, and I again 
make the same request: that after c hee king them you give us the correct 
figures at this point in the record. 

General Travs. I shall do so. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. Also please give us the unexpended balances 
as of June 30, 1957, 1958, and 1959. I understand these figures to be 
$5.729 billion, $4.317 billion, $4.510 billion respectively. 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 1 have complete tables, and I shall 
furnish them for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows. ) 


Statement of unexpended balances as of June 30 


| Millions of dollars] 


1957 1958 1959 

In OSD budget highlights - $5, 730 $4, 317 $4, 511 
Add military assistance program reservations. 649 1,003 570 
Deduct supplemental, 1958 40) —4) 
Subtotal_- a i 6, 379 5, 280 5, O41 

Add: 
MCA... ‘ he de 502 452 447 
MCARF..... 71 81 6 
Cordiner J ad 2 
In President’s budget. Pe aeeman sae > oo 6, 952 5, 813 5, 536 


Note.—The figures in this table are not inconsistent with those presented by Mr. Wigglesworth 
UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. WiccteswortH. You gave us a couple of tables last year on 
page 457. I would lke to have similar tables this year (a) on the 
basis of this bill, (b) on the basis of the overall request which is in 
contemplation. 

General Travs. Including the military construction figure, sir? 
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Mr. WicGieswortH. And increased pay, both, so as to cover the 
whole request which is contemplated for fiscal 1959. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
TABLE 1.—Amounis available for obligations and obligations, general and special 
fund appropriations 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Actual, fiscal | 
year 1957 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1958 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1959 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1960 


Unobligated balance July 1.... 2, 890, 832 1, 883, 111 737, 097 421, 367 


Anticipated reimbursement from undelivered | } 

MAP orders 396, 723 531, 198 770, 724 479, 651 
Appropriations and other reimbursements.-_-_- , 494, 109 , 351, 913 —33, 627 — 58, 284 
Appropriation. _- } , 646, 266 | 650, 550 9, 036, 000 
Reappropriation - - - eel 10, 000 
Net transfers. 227, 671 433, 852 225, 000 
Recovery of prior-year obligations. 215, 295 100, 000 50, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements. - .. - - | , 510, 662 , 314, 365 645, 570 | 
Total available. 2, 190, 726 , 391, 878 , 693, 667 
Total obligations. , 509, 132 . 510, 846 , 272, 300 


Direct obligations ‘ 9, 758, 105 9, 539, 807 


, 506, 000 
Reimbursement obligations - - 751, 027 971, 039 


766, 300 


Unobligated balance no longer available... 98, 483 143, 935 
Unobligated balance carried forward. . - 1, 883, 111 737, 097 421, 367 


1The Department of the Army has requested authority to use $98,000,000 of unobligated balances in 
“Oper tion and maintenance, Army.’’ If approved, the net transfers in fiscal year 1958 will be $423,852,000 
instead of $433,852,000 and u nob ligated balance will be $55,935,000 instead of $143,935,000 


TABLE 2.—Unexpended balances and expenditures 


{Thousands of dollars] 


1959 


5, $12, 782 
9, 036, 000 


Unexpended balance beginning of year , 8, 801, 135 6, 951, 819 
Appropriation 7, 646, 266 7, 650, 550 
Rescissions — 467, 000 

Net transfers 86, 506 1 43, 852 
MAP reservations ‘ 495, 308 854, 897 


16, 562, 305, 15, 501, 118 14, 848, 782 
Expenditures 9, 062, 689 9, 043, 000 8, 880, 000 
Balances reverting to Treasury 129, 258 1 143, 936 550 
MAP deliveries : 418, 539 501, 400 432, 698 


Total available for expenditure 


Unexpended balances end of year 6, 951, 819 5, 812, ‘782 5, 535, 534 


The Department of the Army has requested authority to use $98,000,000 of unobligated balance in 
“Operation and maintenance, Army.’’ If approved the net transfer in 1958 will be $33,852,000 instead of 
$43,852,000 and the balance reverting to the Treasury will be $55,935,000 instead of $143,935,000. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


‘Mr. WiaeLeswortu. On the matter of military personnel, I under- 
stand the testimony this morning to be that the present request is for 
870,000 as compared with 900, 000 in the current fiscal year. 


Secretary Brucker. That is right. At the end of 1958, June 30, 
will be 900,000. The request in this budget is for 870,000 troops. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. That is a reduction of about 344 percent; is 1 
not ¢ 











Secretary Brucker. I have not computed it. It sounds reasonable, 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. You used the figure of 6 percent this morning, 
That is why I raised the query. Perhaps that was based on average 
strength. 

Secretary Brucker. That is man-years. You see, we were coming 
down from 1 million, and on the cut from 1 million to 900,000, and then 
from 900,000 to 870,000, that made it a difference in man-years of 6 
percent. I used that figure; that is right. 

Mr. Wicee.teswortnH. As I understand it, either on or off the record, 
this reduction would contemplate a decrease of one division and some 
thinning out in other areas. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, one division and some support- 
ing areas. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Offsetting that, I understand, there is among 
other things an increase in missile units. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. Are there other offsetting factors 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. I think we have made quite : a a little prog- 
ress on our missiles, particularly our Jupiter-C and some of those; 
<0 we have a pretty good quality coming along and we are making 
quite a gain in that field. 

Mr. WiaeiesworrH. You requested originally 925,000 strength 
and then 900,000 strength. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. What is the additional cost involved in those 
two requests ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We have it here, I think, in tabulated form. 
Would it be all right if General Taylor gives the figure here, Mr. Wig- 
glesworth ? 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Certainly. 

General Taytor. For a 900,000-man Army, the figure would be $10.1 
billion in direc ‘t obligations. That compares to an 870,000-man Army 
with a $9.3 billion direct obligation, which is the present bill. 

Mr. Writer tewouttt, $10.1 billion. You mean that would call for 
an increase of about $800 million ? 

General Taytor. That is correct, $800 million. 

Mr. WicceLteswortH. $800 million for a 900,000-man Army. 

General Taytor. To make that clear, that is not simply the increase 
in pay and the maintenance and operation for those people, but also 
the modern equipment to go with them. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. $800 million increase for a 900,000-man Army? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. And how much for the 925,000-man Army ? 

General Taynor. That would be $11.9 billion. This sum would do 
the same thing for the 925,000 force ; modernizes it as well as pay the 
icreased costs of maintenance and operation. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Wigglesworth, I would like to emphasize 
the last part of what General Taylor says, that any increase in num- 
bers which he is speaking about here, whether 30,000 or 30,000 plus 
25,000, to make it from 870,000 to 900,000, and 900.000 to 925.000, re- 
spectively, is not just the military pay, Army, but O. and M., P. and 
P., and all these other elements which are considered by the Army 
staff to be in support of that enlargement. 
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RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Looking at the Reserve figures which we have 
been given, my understs anding from the Budget highlights was that 
the request before us contemplates a Reserve of 699,000 as compared 
with 713,000 in the current year. The figure 700,000 was used this 
morning for the current year. Which is correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, 630,000 is the amount which is being 
budgeted for. The figure that you have on that page which I think 
you have before you takes in some special duty or on-duty reservists on 
a partial drill-pay status. 

Mr. WiccLeswortrH. On active-duty training. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, for training. But that is not 
the paid drill strength of the National Guard and the United States 
Army Reserve. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. You say it should be 630,000 for both guard 
and Reserve ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You are not requesting 699,000. 

Secretary Brucker. No. We are requesting 630,000. This is the 
budget. That is it. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What is the correct figure for fiscal 1958 which 
appears in the budget highlights as 713,000? 

Secretary Brucker. 700,000 is the paid drill strength for the 2 
components for 1958, and it is reduced to 630,000 in the bill you have. 
In other words, 10 percent, 630,000 as against 700,000. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. If you break that down, is the net result com- 
posed of an increase in the Reserve forces and a decrease in the Na- 
tional Guard? 

Secretary Brucker. No; the decrease would be proportioned each 
in accordance with its strength. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. A decrease in both ? 

Secretary Brucker. In each one. In other words, the National 
Guard would come from 400,000 to 360,000, and the United States 
Army Reserve would come from 300,000 to 270,000 paid drill strength. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. What is the basis for that recommendation ? 
I have received considerable protests from the National Guard al- 
ready. 

Secretary Brucker. You mean the decrease in the amount? 

Mr. Wicacieswortu. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. That was a part of the guideline of the budget 
for fiscal 1959 which the previous Secretary of Defense laid down 
on September 28, 1957. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. Your civilian personnel, as I understand it, 
is to decrease from about 414,000 to 407,000, and your contract hire 
personnel overseas is to decrease from about 155,000 to 132,000. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

(Off the record.) 

UNIT STRUCTURE 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. I understand that the present request con- 
templates 14 divisions, 13 separate battle groups and regiments, 1 
armored combat command, 4 Army missile commands, 28 surface- 
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to-surface missile battalions, and 74 surface-to-air missile battalions, 
You have given us off the record the deployment contemplated for 
those forces. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. You also gave us off the record the number of 
military personnel engaged in the training of some 200 allied divisions 
or the equivalent overseas. Does the number of divisions to be trained 


reflect an increase or a decrease as compared with the 1958 picture? 


General Taytor. It is roughly the same, sir. 


MISSILE PROGRESS 


Mr. WicG.eswortu. It is about the same. 

Looking at the missile picture, we are of course familiar with the 
Jupiter development by the Army and the present situation in re- 
spect to that missile. You tell us that the first Redstone battalion will 
be ready before the end of this fiscal year. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. WiceL_eswortH. And that others are following. 

Secretary Brucker. Right on the heels of the first one, 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. What is the status of the Little John. Lacrosse 
and Sergeant, either on or off the record ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think this much certainly can go on the 
record: They are the second generation, so-called, of the missiles, 
Little John, of course, is a replacement for the Honest John or the 
supplement of the Honest John. Then the Sergeant is a follow-on 
of the Corporal. It is a solid propellent, of course. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. When should they become operational ? 

Secretary Brucker. Each one has a different operational date, and 
that part I will go off the record on. General Taylor has it here 
to date. 

(Off the record.) 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Wigglesworth, those are operational units 
that we are dealing with. 

Mr. Wiccieswor tH. How about the Pershing, which you say has 
been given top priority ? 

Secret: iry Brucker. For the Pershing we have $20 million in the 
supplemental which is now pending and has passed both Houses. 

(Off the record. ) 

ARMY MISSILE FAMILY 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. You have told us something about Nike-Ajax, 

Nike-Hercules, and Nike-Zeus. I wish you would furnish to the com- 
mittee, if you have not already done so, a list of all Army missiles, 
whether in the development stage or operational stage, with the 
ranges, principal characteristics, and operational data. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir; we shall do that. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth, could he not furnish for the record 
much of the information, and then the portion of the information 
which he thinks should not be in the printed record could be furnished 
to the committee otherwise. 

Secretary Brucker. Very well; we shall do that. 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. How many types of missile is the Army work- 
ing on now ¢ 
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Secretary Brucker. It is working on both surface-to-surface and 
surface-to-air missiles. I could give a rundown on those very quickly. 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. Just the number is all I am interested in at this 
time, because my time is limited. 

Secretary Brucker. I would have to compute the number here. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. Just put it in the record when you revise your 
remarks, if you will. 

Secretary Brucker. Very well. 

(The information is as follows :) 


There are 15 distinct missile systems in the surface-to-surface and surface-to- 
air field. They are as follows: 


ARMY MISSILES 


NIKE AJAX 


Nike Ajax, named Nike after the Greek goddess of victory, is the Army’s first 
supersonic antiaircraft guided missile designed to intercept and destroy the 
enemy target regardless of evasive action. Nike guided missile units are now de- 
ployed around vital industrial, highly populated, and strategic areas of the United 
States. Nike Ajax is a missile about 20 feet long and about 1 foot in diameter, 
with 2 sets of fins for guidance and steering. It is boosted to supersonic velocity 
by a solid-propellent booster and maintained by a liquid sustainer motor. The 
missile and booster weigh more than 1 ton. Speed, range, altitude, and lethality 
of Nike Ajax can meet an attack from any direction and its kill potential has 
far exceeded expectations. There are 12 launchers in each Nike battery, which 
is operated by approximately 100 officers and men. Personnel are trained at the 
Air Defense School, Fort Bliss, Tex., and the Ordnance Guided Missile School, 
Huntsville, Ala. This missile was developed and produced with the aid of the 
Army, Western Electric Co., Bell Telephone Laboratories, and Douglas Air- 
craft Co 

NIKE HERCULES 


Nike Hercules will be the Nation’s second land-based combat-ready surface-to- 
air guided-missile system to be placed by the Army into the air-defense system 
of the United States. The Nike Hercules missile is an integral part of a weapon 
system which electronically acquires the target and causes the missile to intercept 
the target. The missile can engage and destroy at much longer ranges and higher 
altitudes than Nike Ajax either single, or formations of, aircraft of the present or 
foreseeable future. The dart-shaped missile alone is 27 feet long; the booster is 
14.5 feet long. The missile is launched by remote control and is given its initial 
impetus by a solid propellent booster rocket and then accelerated by a solid- 
sustainer motor. The atomic warhead is designed to insure that detonation can 
only occur at altitudes sufficiently high to prevent damage to friendly surround- 
ing terrain. The design, development, and production of the missile system by 
the Army is the result of extensive coordinated efforts of the Army Ordnance 
Corps, Western Electric Co., the Bell Telephone Laboratories, and the Douglas 
Aircraft Co., together with numerous subcontractors. 


HAWK 


Hawk is the Army’s newest air-defense weapon capable of carrying a modern 
warhead and of destroying attackers flying at the lowest altitudes and at such 
ranges as to insure effective protection of defended areas. When placed in 
Service, it will complement the defense against high-level air attack provided by 
the’ Army’s Nike system. The system is capable of operating both in the con 
tinental United States air-defense system at fixed Army installations and with 
the fast-moving combat troops of the field army. The missile uses a solid-fuel 
propellent and is approximately 17 feet long and 14 inches in diameter. Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. developed and is currently producing the Hawk missile sys- 
tem. The United States Marine Corps has also selected the Hawk for field use 
when it becomes operational. 











NIKE ZEUS 


The Army is actively engaged in the development of an antimissile missile, 
This weapon is called the Nike Zeus, and its principal function will be to provide 
a defense of the continental United States against ICBM and IRBM warheads, 
Until recently it was quite vogue to call the intercontinental ballistic missile the 
ultimate weapon. The Army does not subscribe to the theory that there is an 
ultimate weapon, and certainly does not subscribe that an ICBM is such a weapon, 

An ICBM warhead is a fast, small, hard target. These are its advantages. 
On the other hand, an ICBM has weaknesses : 

1. Its speed helps in its detection. 

2. The hallistic missile follows a highly predictable trajectory once outside 
the atmosphere. We must remember that speed is a relative thing. If yon 
put an incoming missile in the path of the ballistic missile, the speed of the 
ballistic missile gives it no particular maneuverable advantage. The problem js 
simply to determine the path and launch a missile into its path. Radar and 
electronics make it possible to determine the path of the ballistic missile, compute 
the path of the defending missile, launch a defending missile and explode it at 
the proper time. A proper choice of warheads in the defending missile may 
reduce some of the requirement for accuracy. 

Zeus is an actual development program in the hardware stage—not a study 
program. The Army considers an antimissile missile system technically and 
economically feasible. 

The anti-ballistic-missile projects and the satellite programs have been placed 
under the cognizance of the newly formed Advanced Research Projects Ageney 

‘his Agency is not yet operating. In the meantime, the Secretary of Defense has 
directed the Army to continue its current development effort in the Nike Zeus 
program as a matter of urgency. 

Nike Zeus is being pursued by the Army with development in the hands of the 
same contractor team that developed the earlier two members of the Nike family: 
Nike Ajax and Nike Hercules. The contractor team consists of Western Electric 
Co., prime contractor; Bell Telephone Laboratories, developers; and Douglas 
Aircraft Co., prime subcontractor. 

PLATO 


In addition to Nike Zeus, the Army is developing another system for defense 
against ballistic missiles. Whereas Nike Zeus is being developed specifically 
to meet the ICBM threat to the CONUS, Plato will be a transportable system 
capable of protecting the armies in the field from the types of ballistic-missiles 
attacks that can be anticipated there. Plato is in the early stages of research 
and development, with Sylvania Blectric Products Co., of Waltham, Mass., as 
the prime contractor. 


TALOS 


The Talos defense unit is a land-based version of the Navy’s shipboard sys- 
tem. A test unit, installed at White Sands Proving Grounds, N. Mex., was turned 
over to the Army by the Navy on October 15, 1957. The Army has initiated 
an evaluation of this test installation. The Talos system uses a ramjet missile 
and a solid-propellant booster to get it to supersonic speeds. It will be capable 
of carrying an atomic warhead. It’s of interest to note here that the very first 
Talos missile fired from the test installation at White Sands Proving Grounds 
resulted in a direct hit on the B-17 drone target. The Army is considering this 
missile system for integration in the present air-defense systems of the United 
States. The Talos land-based system was developed by the Radio Corporation 
of America. The Talos missile is the product of the Bendix Aviation Corp. 


DART 


Dart is a guided antitank missile using solid propellants. It was designed 
to improve the Army’s present antitank capability by increasing the maximum 
effective range for killing tanks, improving accuracy and single shot kill prob- 
ability, and providing a larger warhead. The Dart missile is designed for use 
by frontline troops. The missile carries a warhead capable of defeating the 
heaviest known enemy armor, and delivers this warhead with pinpoint accuracy. 
The Dart can be launched by a lightweight launcher from a variety of ve- 
hicles. The Dart system is being developed under an Army ordnance contract 
by Aerophysics Development Corp. 
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CORPORAL 


Equipped with either an atomic or conventional type warhead, the Corporal 
guided missile is capable of engaging tactical targets at ranges over 75 miles 
away. The weapon gives the field commander great firepower on the battle 
field and enables him to strike selected targets deep in enemy rear areas. Cor- 
poral follows a ballistic trajectory during most of its flight to the target. Weather 
and visibility conditions place no restriction on the use of the weapon. Th: 
propulsion system uses a liquid propellant rocket motor. The missile travels 
through space at several times the speed of sound. A Corporal battalion has 
250 men. Each battalion has two batteries—a firing battery and a headquarters 
service battery. There are two operational launchers to a battalion. Corpora! 
battalions have been deployed to Europe. This missile is being manufactured 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and Gilfillan Bros. Ine. 


HONEST JOHN 


In May 1950, Army Ordnance began studies for a large caliber artillery rocket. 
Shortly thereafter, Douglas Aircraft Corp. submitted proposals for a rocket 
based on Ordnance specifications. By August 1951, initial test firings at the 
White Sands Proving Ground justified production of additional models. By Jan- 
uary 1953, further successful tests with improved rockets fired from highly 
mobile self-propelled launchers developed by Army Ordnance resulted in plan 
for large-scale production of the present type rocket. 

The rocket is comprised of a forward compartment, capable of carrying either 
an atomic or high explosive warhead, a motor in the center, in which the rocket 
propellant is fitted, and a fin assembly at the rear. The rocket, weighing several 
tons, has a 30-inch diameter and is 25 feet long. Major parts of the rocket 
such as the head compartment, pedestal and motor, and fin assemblies, are assem- 
bled at the arsenal. Final assembly of the explosive warhead and fins to the 
rocket occurs at a point close to the firing site. 

There are two types of launchers for Honest John: a self-propelled launcher 
mounted on a standard 5-ton truck, and a very lightweight helicopter trans- 
portable launcher. Both of these launchers are aimed in azimuth and elevation 
in the same manner as standard artillery. The self-propelled launcher is 
capable of transporting the fully assembled rocket. 


LITTLE JOHN 


Little John is being developed as a lightweight free rocket to supplement 
Honest John and conventional artillery. The system is being designed to capi- 
talize on the ability of a simple, easily manufactured and lightweight free rocket 
system to deliver efficient warheads with great destructive power to opposing 
tactical forces. 

The rocket will weigh several hundred pounds, will be easily transported and 
launched in the field. Tracked self-propelled and helicopter transportable 
launchers are being developed. These will be aimed in direction and elevation 
in the same manner as standard artillery. The self-propelled launcher will be 
capable of transporting the fully assembled rocket. 


LACROSSE 


Lacrosse is a highly accurate general support field artillery guided missile 
for use in close tactical support of ground troops. It is an all-weather guided 
missile capable of carrying highly effective area type warheads and sufficiently 
accurate for destroying hardpoint targets. It will replace and supplement con 
ventional artillery. Its propulsion system uses a solid propellant rocket motor 
The ,Lacrosse system includes the missile, a launcher mounted on a standard 
Army truck, and other ground equipment. It was developed for the Army by 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory of Buffalo, N. Y., and is being produced by 
Glenn L.. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SERGEANT 


Sergeant is one of the Army’s newer research and development projects \ 
ballistic guided missile, the solid-propellent Sergeant will be the successor to 
the 4-year-old Corporal, with improvements over the older weapon's power 
range, and reliability. It will be invulnerable to electronic countermeasures, and 
its light weight will be easier to handle in the field. 
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REDSTONE 


Redstone is the largest operational surface-to-surface ballistic guided missile 
in the Army family. 

Named for the place of its development, the Army’s Redstone Arsenal at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., it is an operational field missile which will be serving with our forces 
overseas later this year. 

The Redstone was developed by the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, the develop- 
ers of the Jupiter IRBM. Redstone is being produced by Chrysler Corp. Tech- 


nical supervision of the program has been exercised by Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
developer of the German V-2 rocket. 


The missile is capable of delivering an atomic warhead to distances up to 175 
nautical miles. 


The well-tested and successful Redstone was used for proof-testing guidance 
and major components of the Jupiter IRBM and was instrumental in shortening 
the required developmental time for Jupiter. 

Redstone is launched vertically from a relatively light, portable launching plat- 
form, and travels toward its target on a ballistic path which takes it out of the 
atmosphere for much of its trajectory. 


PERSHING 


A solid-propellent ballistic missile which will succeed the Redstone liquid-pro- 
pellent missile. It will be smaller, lighter, and more mobile than the Redstone, 
and will provide the Army a more versatile and flexible weapon with which 
to discharge its role on the battlefield of the future. 


JUPITER 

The Army-developed intermediate-range ballistic missile is now in the test- 
firing stage. The Jupiter’s amazingly successful development program has been 
under the direction of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala. Organized in February 1956, the Army Ballistic Missile Agency appointed 
Dr. Wernher von Braun as technical supervisor of Jupiter development, and the 
program has been progressing at the highest national priority since that time. 
Chrysler Corp. was awarded an engineering and production work contract on 
this missile. USAF-manned Jupiter units will be deployed to Europe beginning in 
late 1958. This powerful missile can deliver atomic weapons to ranges up to 
1,500 miles from mobile positions in the field. 

(Additional classified information has been furnished to the com- 
mittee. ) 


SUPPORT OF PROJECTS NOT UNDER ARMY JURISDICTION 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. You speak of research and development and 
say that the request before us is for $471 million compared with $400 
million in the current year, as I understand it. I note however that 
$28 million is for projects not under Army jurisdiction. What does 
that mean ? 

Secretary Brucker. That means that we support the efforts of cer- 
tain security agencies, other agencies that look to the Army to give 
them their research and development support. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. WiccieswortH. We have been doing that in the past; have we 
not ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. It is not new, but it is for projects not strictly 
under your jurisdiction. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. We support that effort. 
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MODERNIZATION OF MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wicetrswortn. General Taylor spoke this morning about 
the importance of modernization of our major equipment. How much 
is there in this request for that purpose ? 

General Brown. I am Major General Brown, Assistant to the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

In our procurement of equipment and missiles request for $1.6 
billion, we have it divided into categories: 

We have $358 million for modernization of other conventional 
equipment and filling initial shortages. 

Mr. Wiceirswortn. That is the figure we should have in mind in 
connection with the testimony which General Taylor gave us this 
morning ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. These are the type of items now in stock 
inthe Army. We have another category called other newly developed 
items of $249 million which we are making our initial buy this 
year. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Would they be included in the picture you gave 
us, General Taylor ? 

General Taytor. That is the kind of thing I am interested in ob- 
taining, yes, sir. Toa degree, of course—— 

Mr. WiceirswortH. In other words, you have in this budget the sum 
of those two items as compared—— 

General Tartor. To a degree, all of our procurement and produc- 
tion money, less that whic h is supporting research and development, 
does contribute directly to modernization. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. If you add those 2 figures, you get about $607 
million in this request, and that is the figure which should be con- 
trasted with the picture you painted for us this morning. 

General Tayrtor. No, sir: I do not think that would be quite fair, 
because I was talking, you recall, of the 5-year program for which 
we need about $3 billion annually. Actually, we are getting about 
$1.4 billion of equipment in this procurement of equipment and 
missiles request. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. $1.4 billion. 

General Taytor. About $1.4 billion ; yes, sir. 

The following statement was submitted). 


MODERNIZATION OF ARMY MATERIEL 


Modernization of our current inventory continues to be one of the more serious 
dilemmas that faces the Army today in the area of materiel programing. We 
must modernize equipment in accordance with new concepts yet replace the old 
wornout materiel that will maintain our ability to fight on the nonatomic battle- 
field of the future. Modernization of equipment is characterized by the follow- 
ing features. First, the introduction of new items into the Army system (test- 
ing of items coming out of the research and development stage). Second, the 
procurement of non-conventional items—guided missiles, rockets, atomics, and 
aircraft (warheads and conversion kits). Third, procurement of new (post- 
Korean war) conventional weapons and equipment. Four, replacement of over- 
age and obsolescing assets with more modern versions (truck fleet). 

In the procurement of equipment and missiles, a segment of each year’s ap- 
propriation is devoted to procurement of newly developed items for test pur- 
poses. One to two hundred million dollars annually is devoted to this activity 
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that can enhance our inventory in the future but has no direct reflection on 
the inventory in the current budget year. Excluding this amount of funds and 
the fixed costs in our annual appropriations (for example, Industrial mobiliza- 
tion and transportation charges for delivery of past year’s procurements) pro- 
vides a net amount that the Army devotes to modernization under the austere 
budgets that have been provided. 


Breakdown, procurement of equipment and missiles, Army budget estimates 
(in millions ) 


Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army fixed costs: 


Industrial mobilization........-...-.._-L. ~~... a $54 
ist destination transportation.£sscsci nade aids piaesiinn . 40 
Engineer-user test___._-__- = a Sg cake 167 
Armed Forces special weapons project- Peis teat = a 20 

Subtotal ; : one clade tee ; $281 





Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army modernization of Guided 
Missiles and Army aircraft- , ; 682 

Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army moder ‘nization of conven- 
tional equipment 


a minis a cenit tied 657 
Subtotal . i ee ee ae mtondias . Looe 
Total procurement of equipment and missiles, Army budget esti- 

mate fiscal year 1959 ; J ee $1, 620 


For a category breakdown of the $1,620 million Procurement of Equipment 
and Missiles, Army request which distributes the fixed costs to the cate 
see page 260 


gories, 


REDUCTION OF DELAY BETWEEN DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. Mr. Secretary, you spoke this morning of meas- 
ures taken to reduce delay between development and quantity pro a . 


tion of military items, Do you feel you are making real progress in 
that field ¢ 
Secretary Brucker. May I reply by giving you an illustrat bre 
We cot the mission to gO ahead with the Jupiter in the fall of 
In 2 years and 2 months, Jupiter went from a concept stage to ae 
tion and on its way, rolling with a production line. That is, of course, 
as quick as you could expect—lI don’t know where it has been beaten 
is a record—anything from concept to production line. 
We think we are making a lot of progress in that direction. We 
are with respect to other missiles, too. We still have a long way to 


STEPS TAKEN TO ACHIEVE GREATER EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Mr. Wice_eswortn. On page 15 you refer to efforts to improve 
and modernize your operations throughout the world, and you say: 


Unfortunately, the public rarely hears of the significant and steady progress 
the Army is making in this important field. 


[ wish you would compile a summary for the record such as has been 
done li ithe] ast few years. 


Secretary Brucker. In the command management field and supply 
held ¢ 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I would like to have anything which contri- 
butes to efficiency and economy, steps which have been taken during 
the past vear, So that we can have it all together in one place. 

Secretary Brucker. We will compile that. 
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( The information referred to follows: ) 


STEPS TAKEN BY THE ARMY TO ACHIEVE GREATER BCONOMY AND 
EFFICIENCY IN CALENDAR YEAR 1957 


(Except for 1 or 2 iilustrations, the examples contained in this document have 
been confined to those improvements arising out of normal day-to-day non- 
tactical business-type operations. No attempt has been made to include, for 
example, any of the significant achievements resulting from Army’s research 
and development effort. ) 


SECTION 1. ORGANIZATION 


1. GENERAL 


During 1957, Army commands and activities took action to improve organiza- 
tional structures and to effect economies at the field level. An example is the 
consolidation of facilities and services of United States Government agencies in 
the Canal Zone, within the armed services, and between the armed services and 
the Panama Canal Company, Canal Zone Government. Fifty-two separate items 
of possible consolidation were studied and significant economies in costs and 
personnel effected through curtailment or consolidation of such facilities, services, 
and equipment as commissaries, hospitals, printing plants, and maintenance and 
repair facilities. This action was part of the worldwide Department of Defense 
program to eliminate duplication in the military services and to reduce facilities 
to conform to essential requirements. Other illustrations wholly internal to the 
Department of the Army are listed below : 


2, ARMY STAFF LEVEI 

(a) Manning 
A net reduction of 1,519 actual personnel strength was achieved at the Army 
staff level. This included 255 military and 1,264 civilians. This represented an 
adjustment from a December 31, 1956, strength of 5,629 military and 13,086 
civilian spaces to a December 31, 1957, strength of 3.574 military and 11,822 


civilians. Despite the next reduction, adjustments were made to provide addi- 
tional staffing for new functions and programs of increased emphasis, such as 
guided-missiles planning, research and development, establishment of a Polar 
Research Office in Office, Chief of Research and Development, Capehart housing, 
special intelligence, Reserve affairs, and inspection activities in the Office, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 


(b) Committee management program 


Further improvement in the control of the committee operations and simplifica 
tion of the existing committee structure within the Department of the Army was 
made during 1957. Steps were taken to insure more effective utilization of the 
committee mechanism as an essential part of Army organization and to establish 
procedures for the dissolution of committees with functions which can be per- 
formed equally well or better by normal staff action. Major emphasis, during 
the year, was placed on internal committees of the Army rather than on joint 
Department of Defense or other external committees as was done in 1956. The 
review of some 400 Army committee organizations resulted in the dissolution of 
approximately 150 and the establishment of more accurate records on existing 
committees. 


REORGANIZATION OF UNITED STATES ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 


Prior to July 1, 1957, internal audits (audits within the Army Establishment) 
and contract audits (audits of a contractor’s books and records) were carried 
out as separate programs and by separate organizational entities of the United 
States Army Audit Agency. This arrangement created a gap in complete audit 
coverage. Possible deficiencies of contract administration or some other lo 
gistical matter within the Army Establishment which were disclosed by con- 
tract audits were not always fully explored. Similarly, evidence of possible 
deficiencies by contractors developed through audits within the Army Establish- 
ment did not always find its way to the contract audit element. 

To close the gap between these two programs, the United States Army Audit 
Agency was reorganized on July 1, 1957, to merge the two programs under a 
single audit concept. Audits at contractors’ plants were extended to pursue 
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to a full and proper conclusion all findings having financial significance to top 
management within the Department of the Army. Audit reports covering mili- 
tary installations now provide all levels of Army command and management 
an integrated appraisal of financial management and related contracting activi- 
ties within the command. 

In the course of this reorganization, the total number of regions of the United 
States Army Audit Agency were reduced from 12 to 9. Regional offices formerly 
were located in each of the 6 CONUS Army areas, Military District of Wash- 
ington, and in 5 overseas regions corresponding to overseas commands. The 
former San Antonio and Atlanta regions were consolidated into the Southern 
region; the Caribbean regional office was abolished with audit operations to be 
handled by field offices in Panama and Puerto Rico under supervision of a branch 
office of the Southern region; and the Pacific regional office was abolished with 
Hawaii audit operations transferred to a branch office of the San Francisco 
region. Consolidation of technical, administrative and programing responsi- 
bilities at the regional level effected savings in overhead and administrative 
support costs and alleviated a critical shortage of supervisory auditor personnel 
by reassignment to branch office operations. 


4. ARMY FIELD ESTABLISHMENT 


(a) Active Army Combat Forces 

(1) Decentralization of authority to CONARC.—In keeping with the Army 
policy of decentralizing authority as far as practicable, the responsibilities of the 
Commanding General, United States Continental Army Command were extended 
in April 1957 to full command status over the six Army area commands within 
the United States, and the Military District of Washington. Under his new 
charter, the Commanding General, United States Continental Army Command 
has authority for direction and control of the personnel, intelligence, operation, 
training, logistic, comptroller, and administrative activities of all elements of his 
command, including Army Reserve components. This decentralization of au- 
thority and responsibility from Headquarters, Department of the Army changes 
the scope of the United States Continental Army Command from that correspond- 
ing to an Army group to a full-fledged Army field command. Actual assump- 
tion of the new functions will necessarily be phased in over an extended period 
which began on July 1, 1957. 

(2) Reorganization of combat divisions.—Within available resources the 
United States Army Airborne, Infantry, and Armored Divisions have been reor- 
ganized to increase their efficiency, mobility, and overall capability—particularly 
in any confict involving nuclear weapons. All divisions now have some atomic 
capability in their organic artillery. Ground mobility is being increased through 
the use of new and better combat and support vehicles. The Airborne Division 
will be completely air-transportable when equipment now being procured and/or 
developed is received. The Infantry Division, with the exception of its medium 
tanks, also will be air-transportable. The divisions have been scaled down and 
streamlined; several echelons of command have been eliminated. Many previ- 
ously separate administrative and support units have been consolidated. Special 
equipment not regularly used by the divisions has been pooled at higher head- 
quarters to be made available to the divisions when required. By these steps, 
and with better and more effective individual weapons and equipment, the effec- 
tiveness of combat units and the individual! soldier has been increased 

(3) Reorganization of military intelligence units.—In June 1957 a reorgani- 
zation of military intelligence units was approved which centralized all linguists 
in one company of the military intelligence battalion which supports the field 
Army, facilitating training and permitting flexibility during operations 

(4) Formation of missile commands.—During 1957 United States Army mis- 
sile commands were organized. This involved both medium commands employ- 
the Corporal, and air-transportage commands with Honest John battalions. 
These self-contained units make possible the maximum exploitation of the 
weapon capabilities with minimum dependence on outside forces for adminis- 
trative support. 

(5) Movement of mountain and cold weather training command.—The United 
States Army mountain and cold weather training command at Camp Hale, Colo., 
was consolidated with the Arctic Indoctrination School at Fort Greeley, Alaska. 
Although this action accrnes an increase in TDY costs as a result of longer travel 
time for students, the added expense is more than offset by: (1) Inactivation of 
Camp Hale: (2) Savings of 356 personnel spaces; and (3) Elimination of some 
duplication in training 
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(b) Depot operations 

(1) Reduction of United States Depots.—The Army's goal was to reduce the 
number of United States depots from 73 on July 1, 1954, to 52 on July 1, 1956. 
The Army was ahead of this schedule on July 1, 1956, with a total of 48. Bight 
additional depots and depot activities have been or are currently being inac- 
tivated. 


Inactivation dates 


Facility 
Approved for | Actual or 
| expected 
Depots 
Belle Meade General . : | Dec. 31,1958 | June 30, 1958 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster __ ; | Aug. 31, 1958 Do. 
Aberdeen Ordnance (Redesignated a storage activity Jan. 15, 1958 | Sept. 30,1958 | Sept. 30, 1°58 
Storage activities: ' 
Curtis Bay Ordnance nae |} Dee. 31,1957 | Dee. 5 


Delaware Ordnance ‘ 
Camp Stanley Ordnance 
Boston Quartermaster 

New Orleans Quartermaster - 





; a 
June 30,1958 | Jnne 30, 1 
Nov. 30,1958 | Nov. 30, 195 
Aug. 31,1957 | Aug. 31, 19! 
.do Do 


(c) Army Reserve 

As the Reserve Forces continued to improve their capability for mobiliza- 
tion and deployment, it became apparent that, in order to exercise proper con- 
trol and supervision, the military district system needed revision, During 
1956 and 1957 a plan for consolidating the 49 military districts into 14 or fewer 
United States Army Corps was developed. It was approved for implementation 
in August 1957. The primary objective of the corps organization is to improve 
the active Army’s command and supervision of the United States Army Reserve 
and ROTC, An important byproduct of the reorganization is an expected 
reduction in personnel (945 spaces), dollars, and facilities. The program was 
initiated in the Second Army area in September 1957. As of December 31, 
1957, the status of the reorganization program was as follows: 

(1) XX and XXI United States Army Corps (Reserve) activated in Second 
United States Army (consolidation of eight military districts). 

(2) Nine corps within First, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth United States Armies 
were authorized for activation in January 1958 (consolidation of 31 military 
districts). 

(3) Plans for activation of 2 corps in Third United States Army and 1 corps 
in Fourth United States Army are awaiting DA approval (consolidation of 
10 military districts). 


Secrion II. MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


(a) Business-type operations 

(1) In 1956, the Army installed six automatic data processing systems 
(ADPS), all in national-supply-stock control points, where the volume and 
complexity of data processing created urgent need to reduce processing time and 
also offered opportunity to realize an early return on the investment in the way 
of cost reductions. 

2) In 1957, 9 more automatic data processing systems were installed, bring- 
ing the total presently installed to 15. (See list attached.) One of those in 
stalled in 1957 is applied to military personnel accounting and distribution func 
tions in The Adjutant General’s Office. This is the initial phase of a long-range 
effort to improve the entire personnel accounting and manpower control syste 
throughout the Army. The others installed in 1957 apply to supply management! 
of supply accounting operations including four in CONUS signal supply depot- 
The latter represent a further step in the overall plan for ADPS in the signal 
supply system which began with the installation of ADPS in the United States 
Army Signal Supply Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. The plan calls for complete 
systems compatibility and increased capability for expansion under mobili 
zation and continuity of operations at alternate locations in the event of disaster. 








ADPS 


3) Several 


installed 
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in 1956 have progressed through the period 


of conversion and parallel operations and are beginning to show significant cost 


reductions. 


Supply Agency in July 


methods. Similarly, 


For example, the A 


DPS installed in the United States Army Signa] 


1956 has already permitted a reduction of $154,000 an- 
nually from the projected cost 


of the same function performed by previous 


the new system applied to supply management functions at 


the QM Center in Richmond has demonstrated a $200,000 reduction in projected 


costs Over previous operations. 


(4) The Army has been able to achieve consistently the expected benefits in 


systems improve) its The 
fice, for exampl h 
and complete basis, with less 


curate Ar office: 


nv-wiae 


ADPS 


us been providing personnel data on a more timely, accurate, 


strength 


installed in The Adjutant General's Of- 
was heretofore. Ac 


available daily, 6 to. 10 days 


manpower, than 
information is 


D wssible 


after the effective date. providing better budgetary and obligation control of 
MPA funds. The system has also permitted unit assignments to USAREUR 
to be made ¢ Fort Dix, N. J.. resulting in the elimination of the USAREUR 


replacement reduced 


LDPS ¢ 
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riod (b) Tactical operations 
cost An electronic automatic data processing system is being developed for the 
znal Army in the field. This system will increase the efficiency of the data collec- 
an- tion and processing function, and provide more timely information for the com- 
ious mander. Eventually, the Field Army automatic data processing system will 
S at connect with the systems in use within the continental United States. During 
eted calendar year 1957 a total of 54 analyses of Army functions susceptible to 
automatic data processing applications were initiated within United States 
Ss in Continental Army Command. These studies, taken with approximately 50 
Of- © similar analyses being conducted by various Department of the Army staffs, 
ate, represent a substantial effort to realize increased efficiency and cconomy through 
Ac- out the Army structure by means of electronic computers and interconnecting 
lays communications networks. 
lt of 
IUR ° 


2. THE ARMY COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
UR 

During calendar year 1957 the Army Command management system (de 
scribed in detail on pp. 180-182 of the hearings before the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 85th Cong., Ist 
sess.) was extended to all major overseas commands to include the Carib 
bean, Alaska, Far East, and Europe and became operative worldwide at in 
stallation level on January 1, 1958. The Depot Command management syste 
an element of the overall Army Command management system, was installed 
and became fully operational on July 1, 1956 in all depots in the continental 
United States. Extension of the system to oversea depots is scheduled for 
Jannary 1, 1958S. 

During calendar year 1957 adaptations of the Depot Command management 
system were extended to all logistics installations and are identified under the 
broad designation, Logisitics Command management system. The installations 
operating under Depot and and Logistics Command management system pro 
cedures inciude depots, hospitals, arsenals, laboratories, market centers, district 
offices, and terminal commands. 

Based on experience gained since July 1, 1956, in operation of the depots 
under command management system principles, the technical services are estab- 

: lishing procedures for review and analysis of data generated and are training 
personnel in utilization of the system at the remaining installations. The 
Logistics Command management system is expected to be operating as an 


effective management tool in all logistics installations by July 1, 1958. 
REPORTS CONTROL SYSTEMS 


The problem of keeping the reporting workload within reasonable bounds is 
being approached in many ways, including a periodic review of reports and by 
surveys of reporting procedures. Significant progress was made during calendar 
year 1957 to achieve greater economy and efficiency in armywide reporting 
workload 

1) Periodic review of reports 

The objective of the review which was started in 1954, is to examine 
report periodically to find out if it is still needed, couid be simplified, consol 
dated, or eliminated. During the last year about one-third of the reports were 
determined to require either revision or recission. 

Of 586 reports reviewed in calendar year 1957, 128 are to be simplified and 
39 are to be rescinded. Yearly this review effects significant economies and 
efficiencies in the reporting system of the Army. A few examples of economies 
effected by the review during 1957 are as follows: 






Action teport title and originator 
Rescissior Unit Pay Work Summary, Chief of Finance 
Re ' dx tenance, Deputy Chief of Staff, I 
2 Carrier’s Service on Household Goods, Chief of Transportation 
Do Rabies Report, The Surgeon General 5, SOF 
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(bv) Surveys of reporting 


From survey data gathered, improvements are being made through the process- 
ing of report changes. Some examples of economies effected by reducing the 
man-hours required to prepare reports are: 


Estimated 
Action Report title and originator yearly 


benefits 

















jo a Dislocation Allowance Payments, Office, Chief of Finance_____- $37, 500 
DON sdedcie. .....| Sick and Wounded Animals, The Surgeon General.........__- 2, 000 
Revision __..............}| Depot Supply Operation, Deputy Chief of Staff, Logistics. ._- 150, 000 
Bead ied ibaa Vehicle Administration and Use, Transportation Corps_....--. 500, 000 


| 


The reductions achieved through the revision or rescission of reports have made 
manpower available for other ‘work. Further economies and efficiencies are 
possible and are expected through the Army reports control system. 


4. ARMY MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 


To achieve uniformity in the functional subdivision of the nontactical opera- 
tions of the Army, the Department of the Army has developed and published the 
Army Management Structure. The structure, which is based on the Army appro- 
priation structure, is designed to provide a uniform classification of activities 
with standard terminology, definitions, and activity interrelationships for pro- 
graming, program performance and utilization of resources, and for such other 
management purposes aS muy be prescribed. As such, it will assist in the 
accomplishment of the three basic provisions of Public Law 863, 84th Congress; 
i. e., (@) consistency in budgeting and accounting classifications; (b) maximum 
synchronization of budget classifications with the administrative organization 
of the Army; and (c) support of budget justifications by program performance 
and cost data by organization. 


5. MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


One of the more productive means employed by the Army to improve manage- 
ment effectiveness is the conduct of periodic management surveys. Such surveys 
are conducted by all levels of command and are normally geared to the particular 
needs of the situation rather than following a prescribed pattern. One of the 
more important of those completed during 1957 was a survey of the class I 
system, which includes most of the tactical operating and training installations, 
activities, and organizations in continental United States. Recommendations 
of the survey are expected to provide greater economy and efficiency in opera- 
tious by better balancing of mission assignments with available resources, reduc- 
ing reporting and control requirements for manpower, and simplifying financial 
management systems and techniques. 


6. MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


The Army continues to provide general and specialized management training to 
military and civilian personnel through Army schools and, where more effective 
and economical to do so, through civilian schools by contractual arrangement. 
Army school training includes management orientation in the regular courses of 
the service schools and colleges; specialized management courses at the Finance 
School in comptrollership, budgeting, and related topics; and training by man- 
agement instruction centers, such as the Command Management School for in- 
stallation commanders, the Army Logistics Management Center for logistics 
personnel, and the ordnance management engineering training program for in- 
dustrial management personnel. Contractual training at civilian institutions 
includes the Syracuse University Army comptrollership graduate course, and the 
Toledo University financial, supply, and storage management training program. 
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agement and cost accounting. Such inventories are of little significance 
‘departmental supply management and therefore it is not planned to include 


Section III. FInaNcraL MANAGEMENT 


A. ACCOUNTING 
1. Financial accounting 

(a) General—The program for the improvement of accounting in the Army 
has made substantial progress. It is being implemented in phases, the descrip- 
tion and status of each of which is set forth below. The major areas that remain 
to be completed are (1) the Army-wide extension of accrual accounting for costs 
under all appropriations ; and (2) the establishment of fixed asset accounting as 
an integral part of the accounting system in all operating agencies. 

(b) Accounting organization—tThe establishment of a field organization in 
command channels to accomplish decentralized accounting operations under 
modern accounting principles and methods has been accomplished by— 

(1) The establishment of finance and accounting offices at the installation level, 
by organizationally combining the disbursing, payroll, and allotment accounting 
functions and instituting a procedural integration involving the principles of 
double entry bookkeeping and general ledger control. There are approximately 
265 such installation finance and accounting offices. 

(2) The establishment of headquarters accounts offices in major commands, 
technical services and other operating agencies having command jurisdiction, 
respectively, over the installations. There are 21 headquarters accounts offices 


where consolidated agency reports are prepared (from installation feeder re- 


ports) and submitted to the central accounting office of the Department of the 
Army. 


(c) Financial inventory accounting.—All Army inventories (stocks not in the 
hands of troops) are presently under or in process of being placed under financial 


.control through either the financial inventory accounting system, or the Army 


command management system. The inventories under the financial inventory 


-accounting system are reported to the Department of the Army by supply category 


breakout in a supply management report. 

The estimated value of Army bulk inventories that is not reported under the 
financial inventory accounting system is $492 million or approximately 2% 
percent of the total. Of this amount, approximately $95 million worth of inven- 
tory is located at approximately 150 small CONUS installations. The remaining 
$587 million worth of inventory is located principally at supply points under 
Seventh Army Command and other overseas sites of retail distribution. 

The inventories not included in the financial inventory accounting system 
are placed under monetary accounting control in conjunction with the instal- 
lation of the Army command management system for use in local supply man- 
in 
them in the financial inventory accounting system. 

(d) Accrual accounting for costs (Army command management system) .— 
The establishment of an accrual basis for the accumulation of program costs 
(expenses) in support of cost-based budgeting is being accomplished as a funda- 
mental part of the Army command management system. With respect to the 
various major appropriations involved, the status is as follows: 

(1) Operations and maintenance: Substantially completed. 

(2) Military construction : Completed in engineer installations, to be extended 
to other installations during fiscal year 1959. 

(3) Procurement and production: Partially completed in the Ordnance Corps, 
extension to other technical services is under consideration. 

(4) The program for extending cost accounting to the remainder of procure- 
‘ment and production, and to other appropriations, is under consideration. Fac- 
tors bearing on consideration of the program include (@) the ability of the field 
-establishment to absorb further procedural changes in the immediate future; 
(b) the impact of additional cost accounting and reporting on workload, which 
in furn involves the availability of funds and personnel spaces; and (c) the need 
for modification of existing budgetary and reporting requirements of higher 
authority, to make them compatible with the concepts of cost-based budgeting 
and accounting. 

(e) Accounting for fired assets.—The establishment of financial accounting 
for fixed assets is an integral part of the Army accounting system. The Ord- 
nance Corps has installed financial fixed asset accounting and similar action on 
a limited scale has been initiated by the Chemical Corps and Army Medical Serv- 
ice Fixed asset accounting will be extended to other commands and agencies as 


21294—-58 —19 
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fund and space availability permit the planning and installation phases to be 
carried out 


2. Working capital funds 


(a) Army industrial fund.—During the calendar year 1957, the Army Pictorial 
Center, the Army Chemical Center, and the Aberdeen Proving Ground were 
brought into the industrial fund system, making a total of 23 industrial and com- 
mercial-type activities operating under the system. Plans are underway to 
install the system in other industrial activities as appropriate. 

A task force was organized by the direction of the Chief of Staff for the pur- 
pose of developing and implementing a program for improvement of management 
and financial controls of Army industrial funds. The task force includes General 
Staff and Technical Service members who operate under guidance of and with 
assistance from the Offices of the Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM), Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), and the Bureau of the Budget. The 
task force has completed a pilot examination of two arsenals, gathering informa- 
tion concerning the nature and scope of specific problem areas and identifying 
Jocally installed improvements in procedures and management techniques. This 
information is now being utilized in the development of an overall review of 
Army arsenal operations under the Army industrial funds. The improved pro- 
cedures, management, and financial control techniques thus identified, will be 
installed in other Army arsenals as applicable. 

(b). Stock fund.—The fund is chartered for operational purposes into 12 
divisions, including 2 single manager divisions. Each division represents a major 
category of technical service material. These operating entities of the stock 
fund procure, store, and distribute material for sale to military departments to 
meet consumption requirements. 

Uniform accounting and reporting criteria were developed and established as of 
July 1, 1957, to provide more simplified and uniform procedures for reporting, and 
to improve the budget presentations. All consumable stocks in Army depots 
have been capitalized under the Army stock fund, as well as stocks of the quarter- 
master, medical and dental supplies at United States stations and other supplies 
at six stations of the Third Army. A test of the horizontal concept of stock-fund 
management at nine stations in Third Army has been designed and is scheduled 
for implementation on July 1, 1958. It is designed to simplify stock fund pro- 
cedures at class I installations. The commodity manager concept, which cen- 
tralizes responsibility for inventory management on a commodity basis, has been 
applied to stock-fund operations. Since initial capitalization of the Army stock 
fund, through December 31, 1957, $1,846 million has been returned to the United 
States Treasury or applied to other accounts as surplus to the needs of the fund. 
This was accomplished by the reduction of inventories to a more realistic level 
and closer control over procurement. Accounting and reporting are accomplished 
in a uniform manner to provide data necessary in performing budgeting, financial, 
and supply management at all operating and staff levels within the Department 
of the Army. Consolidated reports are submitted to the Congress, Treasury 
Department, Bureau of the Budget, General Accounting Office, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense on a periodic basis. 

3. Management fund 

Policies and basic procedures for the use of a management fund for the pay- 
ment of all transportation costs (within the United States) have been developed 
and approved by the Department of the Army. A charter for the project has been 
submitted to the Department of Defense for approval. Operations under the 
management fund, when authorized, will relieve Army installations of a heavy 
burden of detailed reconciliations currently required in connection with payments 
of transportation bills to common carriers. Tangible benefits to an installation 
will include: 

(1) Substitution of a block posting technique in maintaining the installation’s 
allotment ledgers with respect to travel and transportation obligations, in lieu of 
detailed posting on an individual transaction basis required under the present 
system in order to permit item reconciliation, 

(2) Timely liquidation of installation obligations on a regular monthly basis; 
and 

(3) Elimination of the item-by-item reconciliation and the resulting adjust- 
ments at the installation level under the present system. 


j. Improvements in accounting and financial procedures 


(a) Job costing, which had been developed to a high degree by the technical 
services, was virtually eliminated. The more simplified method of accumulating 
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costs under Army command management system was an adequate replacement, 
The number of cost accounts was drastically reduced without sacrificing control 
or information for management. 

(b) Duplicate computation of civilian labor costs, once by the consuming 
activity for costing purposes and again by the Civilian Payroll Branch for pay 
purposes, has been discontinued except in special cases. The Finance and Ac- 
counting Office, in carrying out its payroll responsibility, is equipped to group em- 
ployees by cost detail account and provide the consuming activities with infor- 
mation adequate for their records. 

(c) Elimination of daily posting in journals and registers has been accom- 
plished wherever practical to do so. Posting media is accumulated in significant 
divisions of the files and at the end of an accounting period the files are batched 
and taped and entered into the appropriate records. Reconciliation with the 
consumer is accomplished with little difficulty, and the accounting for supply 
costs is simplified with no loss of control. 

(d) Commitment accounting.—The need for detailed continuous commitment 
accounting has been eliminated by procedures in the Army command manage- 
ment system. The cost data provided by the monthly cost and performance re- 
port together with the procurement schedule, will provide those responsible with 
necessary cost and order data during the first 2 months of a quarter. It may 
become necessary during the third month of each quarter to establish an in- 
formal blotter record of commitments to be assured that cost and fund ceilings 
are not exceeded. 

(e) Bulk apportionment plan—MCA funds.—During the past several years, 
the Department of the Army has attempted to attain a bulk apportionment plan 
which would result in more flexibility and efficiency in the use of construction 
funds. Consequently, Bureau of the Budget approved a bulk apportionment plan 
for MCA funds. The revised system was implemented by Department of Defense 
on May 29, 1957, and became effective on July 1, 1957. 

Under procedures in effect in fiscal year 1957, and previous years, specified 
amounts were apportioned for each individual installation and adjustments of 
funds between installations (budget stations) required the approval of the 
the Bureau of the Budget. Apportionment adjustment procedures, which were 
cumbersome and time consuming, required numerous apportionment actions and 
often delayed award of contracts for programed items. The revised procedures 
permit the use of funds apportioned on any item in the approved program pro- 
vided station cost totals and unit cost limits prescribed in authorizing and ap- 
propriation legislation are not exceeded and established costs of all items are 
fully covered by apportioned funds, Revised procedures permit faster adjust- 
ment of programs to cover cost variations on approved items and should require 
few apportionment actions. 


B. BUDGETING 
1. Cost-based budget 


With respect to cost-based budgets, the statements of principles and policies 
issued by the Bureau of the Budget are being discussed by the staffs of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Department of Defense. Pending receipt of implementing 
instructions, the Department of the Army is initiating formats for the congres- 
sional budget for the “Operation and maintenance, Army,” appropriation to be 
used as a model for illustration purposes during the fiscal year 1959 presenta- 
tions. It is planned that the policies, procedures, and formats will be com- 
pleted for the “Operation and maintenance, Army,” appropriation for a cost- 
based presentation to the Congress in fiscal year 1960. 

With respect to other appropriations : 

(a) Many technical service installations operating under the “Procurement 
and production, Army,” appropriation are preparing or are capable of preparing 
and using cost-based operating budgets. The Army is presently exploring the 
possibility of requiring all technical service installations to prepare and use 
the cost-based operating budgets for this appropriation during fiscal year 1959. 

(b) Operations conducted under the “Preparation for sale or salvage of 
military property, Army,” appropriation are cost-based under the Army command 
management system, Cost-based operating budgets are prepared and used for 
these operations. 

(c) It is planned to put “Military Construction, Army,” operating budget on 
a cost basis effective with the fiscal year 1959 budget execution pregram. 

As indicated above, a firm foundation has been laid in the development of cost- 
based budgets. The Army is presently exploring the possibility of presenting 
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congressional budgets on a cost basis for those appropriations ennumerated above 
no later than fiseal year 1961. 


2. Budget structure 

The revised budget structure for the “Operation and maintenance Army,” 
appropriation, which includes 8 budget programs, was implemented at the be- 
ginning of fiscal year 1958. The current structure compares with 16 budget 
programs in fiscal year 1956 and 12 in fiscal year 1957. This change facilitated 
action to establish budgeting and cost bases along functional lines in connection 
with the overall implementation of the Army command management system. 


Cc. AUDITING 
1. General 

The United States Army Audit Agency continued to provide a comprehensive 
audit service and accounting counsel to the Department of the Army. which 
serve as a protective and constructive service to all levels of command and 
management. Internal audits of Army installations and activities provided in- 
dependent appraisals of financial, accounting, and related operations as a man- 
agement tool for achieving greater efficiency and economy in financial manage- 
ment. Audits of Army contracts provided contracting officers and procurement 
officers with reviews and analyses of contractors’ and subcontractors’ systems 
and controls; examinations and verification of contractors’ accounts and records 
supporting contract cost representations; and technical accounting advice and 
assistance in the negotiation, pricing, administration, and settlement of con- 
tracts and subcontracts. Audits of contracts alone during fiscal year 1957 
resulted in benefits to the Government of more than $76 million. Costs of con- 
tract auditing during the same period were only $7,393,000. 


2. Audit findings 


Audit findings and recommendations adopted by command effect significant 
improvements throughout the Department of the Army. Examples are as 
follows: 

(a) Loan of United States Government property to agencies outside the 
United. States Government.—An overseas United States Army command has 
loaned or furnished property valued at $1,239,000 to agencies outside the United 
States Government. Provision for reimbursement for, or recovery of the property 
had not been made. Appropriate procedures were established for the recovery of, 
or reimbursement for this type material. 

(b) Participation by comptrollers in civil works building estimates.—An in- 
ternal audit revealed that due to local interpretation of regulations pertaining to 
the preparation of budget estimates for civil works projects, the installation 
comptroller did not participate in the preparation or review of these estimates. 
Neither were there any controls maintained by the comptroller over the 
preparation and submission of numerous schedules and other material re 
quired by higher echelons for use in justifying and defending the budget estimates 
before the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress. As a result of the internal 
audit report, the chief of the responsible technical service has subsequently de 
fined the duties of the installation comptroller with respect to the preparation of 
civil works budget estimates and justifications so that these comptrollers now 
participate in this important activity. 

(c) Uniform allowance (enlisted men).—The examination of the Army cash 
allowance system indicated that the monthly clothing allowance paid to 2-year 
inductees was excessive for replacement requirements. 

Based on the number of 2-year inductees in the Army, elimination of these 
excessive payments would result in substantial benefits. Recommendations were 
made that the cash clothing allowance be reduced. Annual payments in Decem- 
ber 1956 amounted to approximately $75.60 per inductee. Staff action was taken 
to reduce the annual maintenance allowance to 30 percent of the initial allowance 
and to maintain studies to assure a continuing and equitable allowance. The 
estimated individual allowance for fiscal year 1959 is approximately $59 per 
inductee for annual replacement allowance, As compared to $75.60 which was 
being paid in December 1956, an annual reduction of approximately $16.50 per 
inductee will be effected. 


3. Lateral audits of Army activities 

The United States Army Audit Agency developed and initiated the performance 
of lateral audits of Army activities during 1957. The audit consists of a coordi- 
nated armywide examination of financial aspects of a specific function or activity 
performed by more than one operating agency or command. The function or 
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activity may- be reviewed either at the time of a scheduled installation audit or 
conducted as a separate review for the purpose of obtaining specific information. 
A composite audit report is issued upon completion of all audits designed to repre- 
sent an armywide sample. Lateral audits in 9 areas were initiated during the 
latter half of 1957, including: Maintenance and repair shops, contract financing, 
military pay, cost accounting of industrial funds, etc. 


4. Conservation of audit time 


The revised audit approach tested at Fort Benning, Ga., during 1956 was ex- 
tended to all class I USCONARC installations scheduled for audit during the 
first half of calendar year 1957. Asa result, these audits were accomplished with 
4,521 fewer man-days than had originally been scheduled. This was a reduction 
of 23.2 percent from the original estimate. Elapsed time was reduced to an 
average of 77 calendar days despite more comprehensive audit coverage at those 
class I installations formerly audited in fiscal year 1955. 

Extension of this revised audit approach was initiated during 1957. The 
USCONARC audit schedule for fiscal year 1958 reflects a reduction of approxi- 
mately 25 percent over previous man-day requirements and a rigid standard not 
to exceed 90 days elapsed time at an installation. Preliminary work has been 
started to extend the revised audit approach to class II installations, 


5. Improved procedures for audit of cost-type contracts 


A change in Army procurement procedures developed with participation of 
USAAA provides that reimbursement youchers under cost-type contracts be sub- 
mitted directly to the contracting officer and disbursing officer for payment, in- 
stead of forwarding to a branch office of the USAAA office for prior provisional 
audit approval. Contractors’ cumulative costs are now audited periodically 
at the contractor’s site and interim audit reports are submitted to contracting 
officers. These provide provisional audit approval for all vouchers received 
to date. Definite audit approval in a final closing statement is furnished the 
contracting officer prior to processing the contractor’s completion voucher for 
payment. Since many individual cost-type contracts generate hundreds of reim- 
bursement vouchers from contractors, the use of approximately 40 man-years 
was avoided by discontinuance of voucher registers and related processing within 
USAAA. . Faster payment to Army contractors by approximate reduction of 10 
days processing time will reduce the need for advance payments to contractors. 


Cc. OTHER 

1. New military pay system 

Testing of the new Army military pay system, which began in 1956, was con- 
tinued in 1957. The Army has completed its evaluation and has recommended 
its adoption to the Secretary of Defense. Results of testing indicate potentials 
of internal control not realized with the present pay system. The test also in- 
dicated a specific possibility of a reduction of error rate in field processing. 
Early availability of accounting information, which is possible under the new 
system, will facilitate management of the new “Military personnel, Army,” 
appropriation and related budgeting. 


2. Contract financing 


(a) During 1957 a plan for financing contractors under the Medicare pro- 
gram conducted by the Army on bebalf of the entire Defense Establishment 
was placed into effect so as to aid the efficient operation of the program. Prompt 
payment of bills for services rendered is a basic concept of the plan. 

(b) Continuing attention is being given at all levels to insure that constructive 
measures will be taken to facilitate and accelerate necessary contract financing 
assistance to small suppliers. 

ef? Section IV. MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 
1. General 

To insure that improvements in management are not left to chance, Army regu- 
lations require each nontactical command, service and agency to develop and 
carry out management improvement plans. These plans call for imbuing all 
personnel with a consciousness of the need for searching out improvements and 
providing the means for personnel to participate in improvement actions. The 
plans also provide for the scheduling of improvements. Examples of actual im- 
provement are disseminated throughout the Army so that all agencies will know 
about them and can adopt them for their own operations. 
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As a result of this planned and systematic approach to management improve- 
ment, hundreds of examples are reported to the Department of the Army each 
year. During the first three quarters of calendar year 1957, the following 
represents the benefits derived from the examples reported : 


Estimated 
Number | dollar valne 
of benefits 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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A few of the examples reported to Department of the Army have been con- 
densed and appear below. Most of these have been selected because they either 
represent a significant dollar benefit or make it possible for the Army to get 
greater value out of available resources. Some, however, though limited in 
scope or of local interest only. are reported to illustrate the ingenuity with 
which Army personnel develop better ways of doing their work. 


2. Personnel 


(a) Use of reenlistment specialists.—In December 1956 approximately 500 
personnel spaces were authorized to be filled by specially trained counselors whose 
job would be to induce personnel to reenlist at the end of their period of service. 
For the first time, a hard core of inservice salesmen was provided at all echelons 
down to and including the battle group level with the sole mission of counseling 
those separatees eligible for reenlistment in an effort to recover them for added 
service. A course of instruction is given to these career counselors at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind., and by the end of calendar vear 1957, almost 300 officers 
and enlisted men had graduated from this course. The counselors use visual aids 
in presenting the advantages and benefits of an army career. The use of such 
aids was demonstrated by a pilot team from the Department of the Army which 
visited all CONUS Army areas, Europe, and the Far East during 1957. Although 
full assessment of this career counselor concept cannot be made at this time, it is 
felt that the decline would have been sharper in reenlistment rates, attributable 
to increased competition from industry and higher mental requirements for reen- 
listment, had it not been for the offsetting efforts of these career counselors. 
Further, it is believed that the new system when fully developed will contribute 
greatly to the improvement of future reenlistment rates. This should reduce the 
costs of training and increase the degree of operational effectiveness in the Army. 

(b) Personnel quality.—The increasing complexities of a modern army dictate 
that standards of quality of personnel be raised and maintained at a high level. 
Emphasis was placed during 1957 on those procedures that identify and eliminate 
the inefficient and unsuitable individual. These actions include: 

(1) Higher standards for the retention of officers. New regulations were pub- 
lished giving the reasons for eliminating officers, providing better guidance for 
boards which hear the cases, and establishing procedures for identification and 
documentation of the elimination cases. 

(2) A program to eliminate the maximum number of enlisted men who lack 
the potential to perform acceptably. The program is designed to remove these 
nonproductive individuals through application of progressively higher standards 
until the desired level of proficiency is reached. 

(3) Higher enlistment standards. Enlistment and reenlistment standards 
were raised to preclude entry or continued service of the professional privates or 
others who cannot be trained in skills by the Army. 

(c) Procurement of outstanding specialists under project 200.—Department of 
the Army Circular 601-6, dated April 18, 1957, provides for appointment under 
the Armed Forces Regular Officer Augmentation Act of 1956 of up to 200 highly 
qualified individuals as Regular officers who are outstanding specialists. Such 
individuals may be integrated with advance standing on the promotion list and 
given the rank which goes with such standing without regard to previous mili- 
tary experience or service. This procurement program known as Project 200 
is designed to attract individuals with high technical skill to the Regular Army 
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Officer Corps with compensation and position more nearly the equivalent of those 
enjoyed in civil life in comparable fields. The cutoff date for application for 
appointment under this program was January 1, 1958. As of January 24, 1958, 
approximately 150 qualified individuals had applied for commissions. No selec- 
tions under Project 200 have been announced by the Regular Army Specialist 
Selection Board as yet. Based on incomplete data, indications are that the 
program will result in some gains of critical specialists but will fall short of the 
full 200 provided for by law. 

(d) Employment of scientists and engineers. The Department of the Army 
employs approximately 4,900 civilians in the physical, biological, and mathemati- 
cal science categories. In addition, a total of 16,450 personnel are employed in 
professional engineering positions. It is estimated that one-half of all scientists 
and engineers employed by the Department are engaged in research and develop- 
ment activities and that an estimated 2,000 are involved in the missiles program. 

The Department continues to experience difficulty in keeping pace with its need 
for scientists and engineers because of the general shortage of this category of 
personnel and the unfavorable salary position of the Government in relation to 
that of private industry. 

Measures taken to overcome the shortage of scientists and engineers in the 
Department of the Army include: 

(1) Full use of higher pay rates authorized by the Civil Service Commission. 

(2) Improved recruitment programs with special emphasis on securing recent 
college graduates. 

(3) Cooperative training agreements with colleges whereby undergraduate 
scientific and engineering students work with the Army during a part of the 
year. Over 700 students from 60 colleges are currently working at 30 research 
and development activities of the Army under cooperative training agreements. 
Upon graduation, these students because of their Army training and experience, 
are exceptionally well qualified for positions at the professional level. 

(4) Contract training of technical and engineering personnel in educational 
institutions and industrial organizations. During fiscal year 1957, 4,765 civilian 
employees received training under contract at a cost of $903,573. 

(5) Adoption of a research and study fellowship program in which the See- 
retary of the Army selects outstanding employees to pursue study of research at 
universities or laboratories on projects of value to the Army. This program has 
been well received by our professional employees. As of November 30, 1957, 27 
employees have received grants under this program. 

(e) General educational development.—Fach successive level of Army training 
and duty requires a higher degree of understanding than was necessary in the 
next lower level. Education of the type provided in accredited civilian schools 
and colleges increases understanding and raises military performance potentials. 
The Army, therefore, provides its personnel facilities for resuming and continu- 
ing their general education in such subjects as mathematics, history, science, 
geography, and language. During the calendar year 1957, the program of general 
educational development was strengthened by providing such services as counsel- 
ing and testing so as to assist personnel in preparing themselves to fill areas 
where there are critical shortages of technical specialties. During the past year, 
Army personnel completed 154,231 courses, over 32,000 of which were in evening 
classes of civilian colleges and universities. Over 40,000 men achieved the equiv- 
alency of high school graduation through tests of general educational develop- 
ment (recognized by the American Council on Education’s commission on ac- 
creditation of service experience). During a recent report period, Army per- 
sonnel passed 83 percent of their subject examinations and achieved a quali- 
tative performance percentage of 88 percent on single parts of the 5-part high 
school and the 4-part college general educational development tests. 

(f) Physical eramination of enlisted personnel.—In the past, a physical exam- 
ination was not required for reenlistment in the Regular Army providing the 
individual reenlisted within 72 hours of discharge. A change in policy was 
determined to be necessary to insure a vigorous corps of career soldiers capable 
of meeting the more stringent requirements of modern war. Therefore, all per- 
sonnel desiring to reenlist must now undergo physical examination before accep- 
tance. The change in policy also requires that individuals on active duty 
initially enlisting from Army of the United States, Reserve, or National Guard 
status must undergo physical examination prior to acceptance for service in the 
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Regular Army. Previously, such personnel were not required to undergo physical 
examination if they enlisted within 72 hours after separation from active duty. 
During 1957, a separate action also established the requirement for periodic 
physical examination of enlisted personnel. Those individuals who are over 40 
years of age are now required to undergo physical examination annually while: 
those under 40 years of age are required to undergo physical examination at 
least once every 3 years. This action will preclude the possibility of enlisted 
personnel serving for as long as 6 years without physical examination to deter- 
mine their fitness for retention. 

(9g) Index of utilization of scientists and engineers.—Maximum utilization of 
professional skills is the responsibility of management in charge of specific 
missions requiring such skills. For 1 year, Picatinny Arsenal tested a procedure 
for determining degree of utilization of professional engineers. Of about 340 
engineers’ positions surveyed by salary and wage analysts, the average amount 
of time spent on professional duties was 87 percent. The procedure used was 
published for armywide use in Civilian Personnel Circular 10, April 4, 1957. In 
the same publication, installation commanders were urged to establish scientific 
and engineering skill utilization committees. 

(h) Army uniform program.—During calendar year 1957 the Army took the 
initial steps in implementing its new uniform program which is designed to im- 
prove the personal appearance of Army personnel. It was thought that this 
change would help attract new personnel of high quality to the Army, and retain 
those already in the service. The first phase of this program was adoption of 
the Army green cap and black accessories as a part of the summer uniform. 
This change was mandatory with officer and warrant officer personnel and op- 
tional with enlisted personnel pending their transition to the Army green service 
uniform. Since July 1, 1957, new enlisted men entering the Army have received 
one green uniform as part of their basic uniform issue. Current plans provide for 
issue of two green uniforms to new men entering the Army on and after October 1, 
1958. At the close of calendar year 1957 officers of the active Army were in- 
formed that on and after February 1, 1958, they will wear the green and blue 
uniforms, as appropriate. Enlisted personnel are authorized, but not required, 
to wear the blue uniform. On October 1, 1960, the present olive-drab uniform 
will cease to be worn. 

(i) Promotion policy.—The Army raised the standards in the selection of 
officers for promotion. The “best qualified” method of selecting officers for pro- 
motion was extended to the selection of majors for promotion to lieutenant 
colonel. Previously, the use of the “best qualified” method began with lieutenant 
colonels being selected for promotion to colonel. The “fully qualified” method of 
selecting officers for promotion, previously used for grades below lieutenant 
colonel, is now used only for selection of first lieutenants to captain and captain to 
major. The difference between the two methods is: (1) for fully qualified selec- 
tion, the selection board may recommend all officers within a zone of consideration 
who are, in the collective judgment of the board, thoroughly proficient to dis- 
charge the duties and responsibilities of the next higher grade: (2) for “best 
qualified” selection, another requirement is added. After all those who are 
“fully qualified” within a specific zone are identified, a smaller number is recom- 
mended from those who are the “best qualified” within the ‘fully qualified” group. 

(j) Safety program,—The accident-prevention program of the Army is a specific 
effort to reduce accidental waste. It has gradually improved the Army accident 
experience until it compares favorably with the best records of the Nation's 
industries. Evaluation of results for fiscal years 1956 and 1957, adjusted for 
changes of strength and activity, indicated direct savings of 164 lives, 1,100 dis- 
abling injuries, 54,500 man-days of work, and $11,900,000 for direct expense of 
injuries and deaths to Army personnel. The indirect or hidden savings in prop- 
erty damages, work stoppage, and investigative time bring total benefits to an 
estimated $60 million. 

This progress resulted from comprehensive planning, effective commmand 
effort, emphasis on significant problems, and recommended actions compatible 
with the mission. 


8. Training 


(a) New basic individual rife marksmanship program—trainfire I.—\Worea 
and World War II disclosed serious shortcomings in basic marksmanship train- 
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ing of the Army. The full combat potential of the rifleman was not realized, 


primarily for two reasons; lack of accuracy and failure of men to fire in battle. 
One reason for nonfiring was that available and suitable targets were not de- 
tected. Research to develop a practical course of rifle marksmanship instruction 
which would better prepare the soldier to use his rifle in combat beg: 


an in 1954. 
The overall project was named “Trainfire,” and it was divided into four parts: 


Trainfire I. Basic individual rifle marksmanship 
Trainfire IL. Squad training, rifle marksmanship 
Trainfire III. Sniper, advanced marksmanship training 
Trainfire IV. Sniper training with specialized equipment 


(1) Trainfire I was approved for adoption by the Chief of Staff on May 1, 
1957. Before the close of the calendar year, three training stations had been at 
least partially equipped for training troops under the Trainfire I program. Pres- 
sent schedules call for complete implementation of the program, both in con- 
tinental United States and oversea commands, by the end of fiscal year 1960. 

(2) In Trainfire I, the trainee first fires to familiarize himself with his wea- 
pon on the 25-meter range (formerly the 1,000-inch range). 
the 75-meter range, where he zeroes his weapon. Once zeroed, this setting is 
used for the remainder of the course. The trainee then proceeds to the field 
firing range where he is introduced to the pop-up.target. Each lane of the field 
firing has a pop-up target placed at distances of 75, 125, and 175 meters. The 
targets have a built-in “killable”’ device and fall when hit, thereby giving the 
trainee the immediate satisfaction of knowing that he hit what he fired at. Con- 
current with his practice firing, the trainee is taught to detect hostile-personnel 
targets, use reference points, and estimate ranges. The final stage of training 
takes place on the proficiency range, where each trainee fires at a total of 56 
targets in 4 different lanes. Targets will pop up unexpectedly at ranges between 
50 and 350 meters, amid natural surroundings, and will remain visible for only 
a few seconds. This type of marksmanship training will better qualify the rifle- 
man for combat than did the use of known distance ranges, although it should 
be noted that certain requirements still exist for a limited number of known dis- 
tance ranges. 

(b) Savings resulting from the use of training devices.—(1) It is both imprac- 
ticable and financially prohibitive to fire sufficient operational missiles to insure 
adequate training. After 6 months’ use for training, a Redstone missile cannot 
be repaired without complete and expensive overhaul. A training device has 
been developed through Army participation at the naval training device center, 
known as the FUPA (fire unit proficiency analyzer), which simulates complete 
firing, can be used repeatedly, and has a life expectancy of 5 years; cost is less 
than one-half of the missile. 

(2) Another missile simulator is the radar target simulator device 15DZ, now 
in procurement, which simulates aircraft targets, jamming effects, and fires any 
number of simulated Nike missiles. Use of this device saves the cost of actual 
missiles and flying airplanes as targets by the Air Force. 


He progresses to 


4. Supply and maintenance 


(a) Army field stock control system.—Dnuring calender year 1957, the Army 
completed the installation of the Army field stock control systeni, which re- 
moves from installation stocks those items of supply which are in demand less 
than 3 times in 6 months, except for standby items. The installation of the 
Army field control system at class I installations in the United States com- 
menced July 1, 1956, and was completed by March 1, 1957. It was completely 
installed in continental United States class II installations and overseas by 
December 31, 1957. The ordnance project 170, forerunner of the Army field 
stock control system, resulted in reduction of ordnance items at installation 
level by 50 percent. To date approximately 30 percent of the line items of the 
“other technical services have been removed from station stockage lists. 

(b) Project MASS (modern Army supply system).—Under project MASS, 
replenishment of fast-moving stocks to overseas field armies is provided within 
a drastically reduced order and shipping time cycle. Stocked items are pro- 
vided by continental United States depots directly to a field army in less than 
60 days from the preparation of the requisition, as compared to 150 days under 
the older system. Slow-moving items are stocked in continental United States 
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depots only, and are shipped directly to the using unit. The concepts of selective 
stockage, single-line requisitioning, and direct delivery of repair parts to sup- 
port an oversea field army, as treated in project MASS, have proven to be 
sound and workable. This method of improving distribution of supplies was first 
tested in 1956 between logistic installations in the United States and the 
Seventh United States Army in Europe. 

The success so far obtained with project MASS has justified its expansion. 
It was extended in 1957 to include the communications zone, USAREUR, on 
an integrated basis. Appropriate elements of the system are being extended 
to USARPAC during 1958. The use of data transceivers accounts for a great 
portion of the reduction in order and shipping time accomplished with project 
MASS. The Army has virtually completed the installation of a network linking 
the overseas commands with the major continental United States supply activi- 
ties, and will complete this phase of the program and broaden the use of this 
equipment during 1958. 

(c) Self-service supply centers.—Distribution of expendable supplies on a 
self-service, supermarket basis was successfully tested at Fort Lee, Va., and 
Fort Lewis, Wash., during calendar year 1956. The system proved to be a much 
more rapid, economical, and efficient method of distributing expendable supplies 
at posts, camps, and stations than the old system of submitting requisitions 
and then waiting for the items to be found and delivered. The system has now 
been extended to many class I, II, and III installations. There are now 54 
self-service supply centers in operation in areas where the volume of retail 
supply transactions warrant their use. This system has eliminated much 
paperwork, as it permits each requisitinoner, i. e., each customer, to select and 
carry out his own supplies, as is done by the customers at the modern super- 
markets. 

(d) Local-purchase procurement—The Army has reduced the workload on 
the wholesale supply system by (1) requiring posts, camps, and stations to buy 
many of their supplies for local stores, and (2) increasing the volume of supplies 
that are delivered by the vendor direct to the user. This latter procedure elim- 
inates the shipping of supplies to a warehouse as an intermediate point. Thirty 
percent of the dollar value of all stock-fund items procured during 1957 were 
shipped directly from the producer to the ultimate consumer or to ports of em- 
barkation. In addition, 24 percent of the stock-fund items used at post, camp, 
and station level were purchased locally. Accordingly, about 54 percent of the 
dollar value of all stock funds issued in- 1957 bypassed the depot system. 

(e) Elimination of charges for shipment of empty cargo transporters.— 
Cargo transporters (Conex) are used to ship certain items to Alaska. These 
transporters must be returned to the continental United States, and previously 
were shipped to the Seattle Army Terminal at a cost of $41 each. After a careful 
cost analysis by the Transportation Office, United States Army, Alaska, these 
transporters are being used as containers for third- and fourth-class mail on their 
return trip. This results in no cost for shipping the transporters, as they move 
without charge when shipped as containers for cargo. 


5. Armywide activities 


(a) Records administration—The Department of the Army has an aggres- 
sive program for the economical and efficient management of its records. This 
program not only provides efficient filing practices and standards for the de 
struction and retirement of records, but it also provides controls over the crea- 
tion and transmission of records. Following are some of the more important 
accomplishments during the last year: 

(1) More than 1 million linear feet of valueless records were destroyed, and 
more than 330,000 linear feet of other records were transferred to low-cost space 
and equipment in records centers. These actions released, for further current 
use, space and equipment with a replacement value of more than $10 million. 

(2) During the year, intensive training in correspondence management was 
conducted throughout the Department of the Army. The techniques of develop- 
ing and using form and guide letters were taught, as were techniques for pre- 
paring more effective written communications. 

(3) A comprehensive regulation was issued on the management of mail. The 
regulation provides uniform procedures for sorting, routing, classifying, con- 
trolling, time stamping, and dispatching mail. These procedures will expedite the 
flow of mail and reduce the cost of its handling. 
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(b) Discontinuance of disciplinary barracks.——The population of 5 United 
States disciplinary barracks in the United States decreased to the point that 2 
could be discontinued. The United States disciplinary barracks at Fort Gordon, 
Ga., was closed during April 1957, with a resulting saving of approximately 570 
military spaces, 100 civilian spaces, and estimated monetary benefits of about 
$400,000 annually. During December 1957, the discontinuance of the United 
States disciplinary barracks at Fort Crowder, Mo., and the concurrent inactiva- 
tion of Fort Crowder were announced. This action, to be completed by January 
31, 1958, will result in a recovery of approximately 625 military personnel and 300 
civilian spaces, and monetary benefits of approximately $1,200,000 annually. A 
combination of factors are responsible for the reduced prisoner population. 
Most notable among them are personnel policies which result in fewer courts- 
martial, and the preventive effect of a series of personnel quality improvement 
actions which result in the separation of incident-prone individuals prior to 
reaching the stage where disciplinary action is required. 

(c) Official mail—By agreement with the Post Office Department, the Depart- 
ment of the Army on July 1, 1957, discontinued the system of prepaying postage on 
official mail. In lieu of this cumbersome and costly system, the Post Office De- 
partment is now reimbursed once each quarter. Substantial savings have 
resulted with this new procedure by the elimination of elaborate reports, the 
purchase of postage stamps, the administration of postage-stamp accounts, and 
the computing of costs and affixing of postage. 


6. Reserve components 


(a) Transfers to the Standby Reserve-—Department of the Army directed that 
by July 1, 1957, the Ready Reserve be reduced to its authorized strength of 
1,448,000. This obligated the military districts to screen over 1 million records 
to determine which individuals would be included within the 700,000 excess trans- 
ferred to the Standby Reserve. 

This requirement, under the criteria existent at that time, meant that 
each record had to be manually screened for the individuals qualification for 
transfer. To ease the impact on the field agencies, the ACSRC established that 
all personnel who had entered the Reserve prior to June 1, 1953, would be 
arbitrarily transferred to the Standby Reserve. This cutoff date materially re- 
duced the workload and saved thousands of dollars and increased the accuracy 
of the screening on the remaining records. The effective screening of the re- 
maining records assured that the Ready Reserve would have a positive basis to 
establish recurrent screening to preclude large attrition in the event of mobiliza- 
tion and to insure proper balance of military skills and grades. 

Coordination was effected by OACSRC with Office, Director of Selective Serv- 
ice to waive the customary procedure of filling out a special form (DD Form 8&89— 
Information for Selective Service on Individual Standby Reservists). This in- 
formation was provided the Director of Selective Service through the medium 
of special orders which ordered the individual’s transfer to the Standby Reserve. 
This procedure, in effect during the screening period, saved time and moneys on 
700,000 transfers as 1 clerk can accomplish approximately 15 forms per day. 

(b) Transportation of reservists to and from summer training sites—In the 
past travel by private automobile was the usual mode of transportation for 
reservists to and from summer camp. Each individual driving a privately owned 
automobile was paid at the rate of 6 cents per mile. Late arrival at training sites 
was experienced at a loss in training time. Accident risk was increased by 
each additional private vehicle on the highways. It was decided by Head- 
quarters, Third United States Army that group travel by commercial carriers be 
made mandatory for all units with 15 personnel or more. Use of private vehicles 
was authorized for a maximum of 10 percent of unit strength plus 7 percent for 
advance and rear detachments. Authority was obtained from the Military 
Transportation Management Agency, Washington. D. C.. to make arrangements. 
Travel costs this year will average approximately 3.5 cents per man-mile as 
against 6 cents for last year. The total estimated annual benefits are $513,000. 
In addition, units received training in traveling as a unit, and accident rate was 
reduced. 

(c) Quality of enlistees in Army Reserve.—Effective April 9, 1957, all non- 
prior service enlistees who had not successfully completed their third vear of 
high school were required to attain a percentile score of 21 on the appropriate 
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Armed Forces qualification test instead of the previously required score of 10, 
This action serves to increase the quality of enlistees in the Army Reserve. 

(d) Earlier issuance of orders for ROTC graduates.—In August 1956 the 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel initiated major changes in procedures 
for ordering ROTC graduates to active duty and active duty for training. Asa 
result, all instructions necessary to begin issuance of orders to the majority of 
prospective ROTC graduates scheduled for active duty and active duty for train- 
ing in fiscal year 1958 had been dispatched to major commanders by January 28, 
1957. By March 15, 1957, with minor exceptions, ROTC graduates scheduled to 
receive their commissions in June 1957 had received their orders or official notifi- 
cation as to their branch assignment, entry date, and period of active service (an 
improvement of approximately 2 months over previous years). Earlier notifica- 
tion of the starting date and duration of his period of active service places the 
prospective ROTC graduate in a more favorable position for negotiations with 
prospective employers, and permits him to make timely arrangements in connec- 
tions with such matters as residence, financial arrangements, and other personal 
affairs. It is expected that this improvement will enhance the attractiveness 
of the ROTC program and encourage greater support from ROTC institutional 
authorities. 


7. Operation and maintenance of facilities 


(a) Radio controlled motor pool cars.—Severai of the larger Army installa- 
tions experienced difficulty in providing adequate personnel and cargo on-post 
transportation due to loss of control over vehicles after being dispatched from 
the motor pool. The number of passengers carried per vehicle-mile seemed low 
and waiting time for transportation was frequently great. After a careful 
methods study, radio sets were installed in the sedans. Instructions are con- 
veyed instantly to sedan operators wherever they may be on post. This system 
has enabled the posts to reduce the number of vehicles required by as much as 
50 percent, while simultaneously improving the quality of the service. At two 
posts only (Fort Rucker, Ala., and Fort Jackson, S. C.) the estimated annual 
benefits from this improvement are in excess of $12,000. 

(b) Custodial services.—In the past it has been customary for the Army te 
provide its own custodial services at Army-owned installations. At those installa- 
tions where it is feasible to do so, the Army is now attempting to provide such 
services through contractual arrangement. At three specific installations ( Nava- 
ho Ordnance Depot; Aberdeen Proving Ground; and U. S. Army Engineer Dis- 
trict, New Orleans) the Army was able during 1957 to effect satisfactory con- 
tractual arrangements for specified custodial services which will result in an 
estimated dollar benefit of more than $150,000 per year. 

(c) Lumber reclamation.—At Sharpe General Depot, Lathrop, Calif., the in- 
creased cost of new lumber, the searcity of supply, plus emphasis on reduction of 
costs of operating supplies, resulted in a local policy to use reclaimed lumber 
wherever practicable. Before the improvement considerable reclaimable lumber 
was being disposed of through the Property Branch for firewood. Renewed em- 
phasis to reclaim lumber within available manpower resources resulted in 
1,891,000 board-feet being reclaimed for a benefit of $113,970. 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Scrivner 
ARMY PART OF TEAM WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. General, you and the Secretary of course have done 
your usual good job of spe: aking the voice of the Army. Each of you 
has your pride in it, which I share, but I sometimes wonder if you have 
not forgotten some of the admonitions of this committee in our at- 
tempts to have more of a defense system rather than Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. I am just wondering what the effect will be upon 
the Marines when they read Secretary Brucker’s comment that he 
knows of no other organization which has served this Nation longer, 
more faithfully, or more effectively than has the United States Army. 
I thought the Marines were older than the Army. 
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Secretary Brucker. Unfortunately for your recollection, that is 
not so. The Army is the oldest. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, I suppose you could say the Army is one 
of those. The others have served as faithfully and as honor: ably, per- 
haps not as long. 

Secretary Brucker. They have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, General Taylor was almost but not 
quite that partisan. He did not go all the way. He didn’t say the 
Army was the only deterring force, but he got pretty close to it when 
he talked about the divisions over in Europe, and he did close by say- 
ing it is going to produce the most effective fighting force possible. 
That is good. 

Then he did say that it was merely contributing to the deterrence 
and winning of any war, large or small. You just could hardly come 
out and say that you were doing so along with the Air Force and the 
Navy, but-——— 

General Taytor. Let me say right now, Mr. Scrivner, the Army 
knows it is just one of a team, but an indispensable part of that team. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Scrivner, we are pretty proud of the Army. 
I think you would want us to be that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why, certainly. 

Secretary Brucker. We say this in connection with it: We are an 
indispensable part of an indispensable team, and we are not step- 
children. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know that anyone ever said you were step- 
children. 

Secretary Brucker. I mean exactly that. We take our place along 
with the others, and when we speak for them we speak for the whole 
team, but we also speak for the Army. 

Mr. Scrrvner. I am glad that idea is permeating down through. I 
hope eventually all the services will feel more that way about it. But, 
as far as being a stepchild is concerned, I am looking back here just 
for the period of time since I first came on this committee, and the 
Army has not done too badly. The Army has received $140 billion in 
that period. 

Secretary Brucker. The Army has done pretty well with thai 
money, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is a stepchild, it is a pretty expensive one. 

Secretary Brucker. We are not stepchildren. That is what I want 
tosay. We have done a great job for the United States. 

Mr. 2 RIVNER. I am trying to point out that you are not a step- 
child. I did not suggest it. “You raised it. I do not know why you 
would even feel that ‘anybody thought you were a stepchild. 

Secretary Brucker. I donot think you feel that way about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. I never did have that idea at all. 

‘Mr. Chairman, at this time I’d like to give way to Mr. Ford. 

(Off the record.) 

BUDGET GUIDELINES 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, what was the original guideline figure 
that you were given by, I presume, Mr. Wilson for the 1959 budget ! q 

Secretary Brucker. The total amount was $8.6 billion, expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Forp. What was the guideline for new obligational authority ? 
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General Traus. None. No guiding figure was given in the last di- 
rection we had prior to the first submission of our budget. Previous 
to that time, in August there had been a directive which came from 
the Secretary of Defense which stipulated that $8.6 billion would also 
be the new obligational authority fishitinge figure. In reconsideration 
it was apparently recognized that this was impossible in view of the 
nature of the Army’s operation; and therefore in the final directive 
which came, the only money limitation was an expenditure one, and 
that was $8.6 billion. 

Mr. Forp. That figure included military construction and any in- 
creases related to the Cordiner report proposal ? 

General Travs. It included military construction, but not Cordi- 
ner. Subsequent to that time the Cordiner proposal was approved, 
and we went forward on that basis with additional expenditures re- 
lated to the direct obligational figure estimated for Cordiner, pro- 
posed for later transmission. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, Mr. Secretary, you indicated this morning 
that your request was $11.9 billion. Was that for an obligation figure, 
or for an expenditure figure ? 

Secretary Brucker. That was direct obligations, 1959 budget. 
$11.904,545,000. 

Mr. Forp. How did that relate to the expenditure figure ? 

Secretary Brucker. $9.8 billion. 

Mr. Forp. That envisaged a strength of 925,000? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; that is correct. 


COST OF ADDITIONAL ARMY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful for the record to show what 
the cost would be for the figure of 900,000, 925,000, and where or in 
what accounts the additional funds would be allocated, not itemizing 
the hardware or any of the smaller amounts, but itemizing in which 
of the 7 or 8 accounts the additional funds would fall for the figures 
which you gave Mr. Wigglesworth earlier. 

Secretary Brucker. We can do that, and I think that is a very 
good thing to do. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimated cost of an active Army strength of 900,000 and 925,000 in fiscal year 1959 


Direct obligations, millions of dollars] 
President's Strength of Strength of 
budget 900,000 925,000 

= in aie ae 

Military personnel 8, 330 3, 375 3, 468 

Operation and maintenance 3, 040 3, 193 3, 513 

Research and development 166 84 a 

Procurement of equipment and missiles 1, 620) 2, 0 2. a 

- 7 , pe ‘ 

Army National Guard 298 298 208 

Reserve personnel 185 185 185 

Military construction, Army Reserve forces 35 85 

Military construction 320 410 64! 

Other 6 § 

Tota ) u » 139 11 b 

> : : : > > ” 

Preparation for sale i salvage 22 22 a 

Cordiner cost 184 

Reserve forces drill p trength 700,000 132 

Total 1, 322 10, 161 11, 905 

! Does not include Cordiner costs or additional costs of increasing paid drill strength of t Reserve Come 
ponent fron OO ft “iy (MN 
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OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Forp. In the hearings last year we discussed to some extent the 
Gyroscope operation. According to the testimony the entire Army 

was to be involved in the Gyroscope operation, or at least the Gyroscope 
operation was to be complete in fiscal 1958. Are you on that schedule 
now ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, but there has been a change in it, and I 
would like General Taylor to tell about the change. 

General Taytor. We have pursued the program which we outlined 
last year. We are, omer er, encountering difficulties, as we proceed 
into the next fiscal year, in maintaining the division as a unit for gyro- 
scoping. We have ret ided that we will henceforth not Gyroscope 
divisions, but will take the battle group from the division and make it 
the rotation element. 

This situation as been brought about by a number of factors. One 
is our study of the time lost in terms of ¢ ‘ombat effectiveness during the 
Gyroscoping of a large unit. We consider that we can lose less combat 
effectiveness if we make a smaller unit the basis for the entire opera- 
tion. 

Also, as we have reduced division strength in the United States, we 
have found it becoming impossible, actually, to continue the division 
Gyroscope program since we need virtually the same structure in the 
United States as abroad in order to effect it. 

We are still convinced that the Gyroscope principle is excellent and 
should be maintained. We are simply changing our procedure some- 
what. 

Mr. Forp. Have you ever mi ade an analysis of whether it had saved 
or cost more money 

General Taytor. That is hard to do, sir, although we know that it 
has been an asset in a lot of ways. It has assist ted us in maintaining 
our reenlistments. It has maintained combat efficienc y and morale. 

On the other hand, there are certain dollar costs involved which 
offset to a degree these other gains, many of which « aa be computed 
accur ately. We are convinced that the assets exceed the liabilitie Ss. 
however. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put a statement in the record indicating the 
benefits you feel have been derived, and any harmful effects or most 
costly results ? 

General Taynor. Right. We will do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

a. The benefits derived from Operation Gyroscope are primarily in the person- 
nel and logistic areas and are as follows: 

1. Gyroscope has proved a popular enlistment and reenlistment option and has 
been beneficial from a morale standpoint. 

2. Gyroscope has reduced the number of units overseas that are supported by 
levy. This causes a smaller requirement to be placed on the continental United 
States for individuals to be shipped overseas than would be the case without 
Gyroscope. 

3. Gyroscope units in the continental United States have been able to maintain 
their Regular Army component as a stabilizing element. 

4. Valuable experience has been gained in preparing and moving units from 
the Zone of Interior to overseas. 

Transportation support of the Gyroscope plan permits the packaging of 
military pe ‘rsonnel into large group movements from origin to destination sta- 
tions. It also permits personal property (household goods and baggage) to be 
consolidated into large shipments. This grouping of military personnel and 
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consolidation of personal property shipments of Gyroscope meet the ultimate ob- 
jective of transportation to fully utilize transportation resources. 

b. The most harmful effeets or costly results of Operation Gyroscope are pri- 
marily in the operational area and are as follows: 

1. Operational readiness of rotating units in the overseas theater declines dur- 
ing the period immediately before rotation and for a period following rotation. 
This is particularly true in the case of rotation of large units. The rotation of 
smaller size units will minimize this condition. 

2. Operational readiness of units rotating to the continental United States 
is lowered until the unit is filled to authorized strength and properly trained. 

3. Gyroscope causes peak workloads in the administrative, 
personnel support fields, 

4. Gyroscope has caused personnel turbulence both in the continental United 
States and in United States Army, Europe, during its initial phase. This effect 
was anticipated and accepted as inevitable during the period when units were 
first being fitted into the program. 

5. Gyroscope, during its initial phase, has resulted in additional funds being 
required to support Army movement of personnel. The principal cause of this 
condition has been additional movements of personnel moving into units entering 
the Gyroscope program for the first time. Inasmuch as Gyroscope has not com- 
pleted its first cycle, it cannot be determined to what extent this condition will 
continue. 


logistical and 


AVERAGE COST PER MAN 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings you indicated vour annual cost 
per man per year. There was a chart on page 475 indicating the trend. 
Has there been any change in that ? 

General Taytor. The trend isupward. We will give you the current 
figures if you like. 

Mr. Forp. What are the current figures ? 

General Taytor. We shall have to furnish that. 

General Watson. I do not have it handy, sir. It has gone up about 
$100 per man per year in the last 3 years in the “Military personnel, 
Army,” appropriation. 

General Taytor. That is not the whole picture. I would like to 
put it in. 

General Warson. We will provide the full figure for you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparison of average cost per man in appropriations “ Military personnel, Army” 
and “Operation and maintenance, Army’! 


! 
| Military | Operation Total cost 
Fiseal year personnel, | and mainte- | per man-year 
Army |nance, Army | for the 2 ap- 
| | propriations 
— 
1954 actual > _— ; $3, 059 $2, 201 | $5, 260 
1955 actual gol 3, 237 2, 243 | 5, 480 
1956 actual ELEN 3, 373 2, 802 | 6, 175 
1957 actual | 3, 587 3, 160 6, 747 
1958 estimated . 3, 604 3, 364 7, 058 
1959 estimated . 3, 791 3, 461 | 7, 252 


Based on total direct obligations for these appropriations and total man-years of active Army strength. 


DEUTSCHEMARK CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Forp. I would like at some time to get the story on the deutsche- 
mark situation. I am not so sure this is the point at which we should 
go into it. 

General Trius. I can give it to you. 

Secretary Brucker. We have it right here. 
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Mr. Forp. Can you give us a quick rundown on what the story is? 

General Traus. Yes. 

To date, out of the $105 million of deutschemark equivalent, we have 
received $41 million worth. Negotiations are still proceeding for the 
remainder, conducted under the aegis of the Department of State. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Let us bring the chart on page 475 up to date from last 
year’s hearings, because 1t does not appear as though we are getting 
what we should get, bearing in mind their current troop contribution 
based on their forecast military strengths. 

Mr. Fioop. May I add this for the record, if the gentleman will 
yield. 

' Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Fioop. It is also true that the divisional strength of the German 
Army is increasing month by month and year by year, which they are 
using as part of the argument. 

Mr. Forp. I agree. But it is not up to the point at which they 
said it would be when the original program or commitments were 
made. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Deutschmark contributions made available by the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the Berlin Magistrat, fiscal years 1954-58 


[In thousands] 


Total Army Navy Air Force 
Fiscal year 1954 
Federal Republic of Germany $718, 421 $557, 876 $7, 285 | $153, 260 
Berlin Magistrat 14, 033 13, 027 ce 1, 006 
Total-_- 732, 454 570, 903 7, 285 | 154, 266 
Fiscal year 1955 
Federal Republic of Germany ~ 698, 176 504, 711 5, 441 | 188, 024 
Berlin Magistrat ! 15, 946 13, 830 28 | 2, O88 
Total... a. . a a : 714, 122 518, 541 5, 469 | 190, 112 
Fiscal year 1956: | 
Federal Republic of Germany 328, 363 234, 10 4, 734 | 69, 525 
Berlin Magistrat 15, 805 14, 389 24 | 1. 393 
Total 344, 168 268, 492 4, 758 70, 918 
Fiscal year 1957: 
Federal Republic of Germany 2 169, 457 133, 692 ee 27, 165 
Berlin Magistrat '___. , 16, 859 15, O12 27 1, 820 
Total.... a 186, 316 148, 704 27 | 28, 985 
Fiscal year 1958 
Federal Republic of Germany 36, 784 30, 347 can 6, 437 
Berlin Magistrat }__- 16, 246 14, 025 28 2, 193 
Total. -_. ‘ 53, 030 44, 372 28 | 8, 630 


! All amounts for Berlin Magistrat are on a German fiscal-year basis (Apr. 1 to Mar. 31). 
. *Includes $8,600,000 not allocated to the military departments. ‘his amount has been set aside for the 
settlement of potential claims. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us quickly what your current trend is on 
reenlistments ? 

General Watson. Sir, the trend on reenlistments has been generally 
downward. We will provide a table, as we have in previous years, 
which responds to this point. There has been a very slight upturn 


21294—58 20 
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in the last month for which we have figures, and we do not yet know 


why that is, nor do we have any good explanation of whether it will be 
continued or not. 


date. 


General Watson. I will do that, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Mr. Forp. Let us bring that material up to date, the latest possible 


CURRENT AND Past Recorp ON ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS 


Total. 


Average per month..---- 


1 Preliminary. 


2. Reenlistment rates (includes all personnel who reenlist within 90 days 


1956 1957 
° 93, 637 67 
7, 803 5 


1. Recruitment of nonprior service personnel 


Fiscal year 


discharge)! 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 
1958 (ist 6 
months) ! 


32, 590 
5, 432 


fi om date of 





li 


——_ << 








Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 (1st 5 
months) 
Percent Percent Percent 
All regulars 59.0 49.6 46. 7 
lst term regulars 28. 2 18.9 14.5 
Career regulars ? 88.8 83.2 80. 1 
Inductees 3. ! 2.7 3.9 
Overall. -. 26. 6 24.3 31.2 
1 Excludes Reserve component personnel. 
2 RA personnel reenlisting for the second or subsequent time. 
3. Enlisted losses, reenlisitmenis within 90 days, and initial enlistmenis 
[In thousands] 
Total Not Losses teenlist- Initial 
losses eligible eligible Num ber ment enlist- 
(percent to to reenlisted rate ment 
reenlist reenlist 
Total 
Fiscal year 1957 399. 3 101.9 297. 4 73.7 24.8 7.5 
Fiscal year 1958 (estimated 404.4 148.0 256. 4 7 28.9 7.3 
Fiscal year 1959 (estimated 357.7 79. 1 278. 6 67.7 24.3 0 
Reserve and National Guard 
Fiscal year 1957 13. 2 3.3 9.9 » 38, 4 
Fiscal year 1958 (estimated 25.2 10 14.7 5.3 6. 0 
Fiscal year 1959 timated 37.8 13.4 24.4 8.8 6.0 
Inductees: 
Fiscal year 1957 94.5 39. 3 155. 2 1.3 Z 
Fiscal year 58 (estimated 146.0 51.9 94. 1 3.3 
Fiseal i ear 1959 timated i160. 6 25. 6 135. 0 4.7 
Regular 
Fiscal year 1957 191. ¢ 59. 3 132.3 65. 6 19.6 | 67.5 
Fiscal year 1958 ited 233. 2 85. 6 147. 6 65 44] 57.3 
Fiscal 959 ted 159. 3 10. 1 119. 2 54. 2 45 5.0 
ijThese figur ) flect an increase in fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958 for two reasons: ' 
a) T re total losses in fiscal year 1958; and ' 
b) Many « 1e losses in fiscal year 1958 who were not eligible to reenlist would normally have been 
losses in fiscal r 1959, but were advanced to fiscal year 1958 because of the reduction in Army strength 
in th ear 
| 
j 
| 
' 
’ 
i 
' 
| 
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REASONS FOR MEN LEAVING SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us a summary of the reasons some of 
the men give for going out of the service? Do you get a statement 
from individuals when they do leave the service ? 

General Watson. We have run surveys, sir. We have conducted 
special samplings of the men who are leaving the service, to learn 
why. One of the strongest reasons we can determine is that there 
in a more favorable monetary situation in civilian life for them. 
Another one that we have discovered is one I know the Secretary 
and Chief of Staff have both been greatly interested in, and that has 
to do with the availability of housing. 

We ure attempting to improve the housing situation within the 
Army. Another factor is related to the housing situation, and that 
is separation from family. I think probably those three are the 
strongest influence. 

General Taytor. I might add one other, Mr. Ford. While those 
are factors we would like to correct which cause us to lose good 
people, we are also being more exacting in quality in accepting re- 
enlistments. Our search for improved quality is reflected somewhat 
in the figures. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show how that would be reflected in the per- 
centages you have? 

General Warson. Yes, sir. We have tables which we can provide 
which show actually the number of those who are not eligible for 
reenlistments who are leaving the service in the 3 fiscal years 1957, 
1958, and 1959. 

Secretary Brucker. Category IV cuts across this. 

General Watson. We shall provide that. 

(The information requested is in the table above.) 


ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. Forp. Will you give us the view of the Army on the problem 
of Army-Navy hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.? What is the Army 
recommendation ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. The same position that we took last vear with 
respect to it, Mr. Ford. We hope to be relieved of that responsibility 
of continuing the hospital there. It has a very minimal amount of 
use. The committees of the Congress, and the Congress have seen fit 
to continue it. We simply say to you that we want to carry out your 
wishes, 

In the bill of a year ago, it was provided that we should keep It open 
and maintain it. We have carried that out and done our best. But 


. the Surgeon General has repeatedly pointed out that the use of that 


hospital is so negligible, even with the cases which are flown in by 


airplane to be treated there, that it does not justify it. The Surgeon 
General has recommended against it repeatedly. So we stand here 
today saying we will carry out whatever the Congress wants. As 
long as they direct us, we will continue. If not, of course it is the 


tention of the Army to close it. 
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Mr. Forp. Will you put in the record the best justific ation the Army 


can submit of the reasons why it wishes to take the action you have 
mentioned ? 


Secretary Brucker. I shall be glad to supply it. 
(The information requested was furnished as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR CLOSING ARMY AND Navy Hosprran 


Department of the Army has no medical requirement for Army and Nayy 
hospital. Hospital bed occupancy in the Army hospital system has declined to 
an alltime low in relation to troop strength. The average bed occupancy in 
CONUS hospitals was 13,615 in fiscal year 1955, 11,549 in fiscal year 1956, 10,777 
in fiscal year 1957, and 10,727 for the first 6 months of fiscal year 1958. Current 
and foreseeable bed occupancy levels, based on current hospitalization rates and 
programed Army strength, indicate that despite reduction in operating beds al- 
ready applied throughout the entire hospital system, further reduction in the 
number of operating beds in the hospital system must be made. The limit toe 
which reductions in the number of operating beds in individual hospitals from 
current levels can be made and still operate hospitals efficiently has been effected. 
Therefore, further reduction to meet the reduced requirements should be made 
through the inactivation of hospitals. The operating staff of small off-post 
hospitals, such as Army and Navy hospital, consume personnel resources needed 
at on-post Army hospitals and for duty with troops. It would be unrealistic te 
close-on post hospitals in view of their mission of post medical support. 

The normal bed capacity of Army and Navy hospital is 405, expandible to 551, 
3ecause of the small size of this hospital plant, it lacks flexibility for expansion 
purposes. There is an irreducible minimum of medical personnel required to 
operate a hospital. Generally, the smaller the hospital, in terms of operating 
beds, the more expensive the operation. 

The Department of the Army in conjunction with the other military services, 
the Public Health Service, and the Veterans’ Administration, has determined that 
there is no requirement for this installation as a Federal medical facility. 

It is estimated that the first year after closure approximately $345,000 will be 
realized as savings, while in the second year after closure $535,000 will be 
realized as savings. 


RATIO COMBAT FORCES VERSUS ALL OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. On page 485 of the hearings of last year you inserted a 
chart showing the ratio of combat forces versus all other military per- 
sonnel, Would you insert a continuation of that chart ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Ratio combat forces versus all other mtlitary personnel 


| 
| Ratio com- 

Fiscal year | Strength | Combat | All others bat forces 

| forces | versus all 

| | others 
ope — - — —— 
1950. 593, 167 367, 341 1:1. 63 
1951 <i 1, 531, 596 106, 407 1:1.45 
1952 Semel 1, 596, 419 | 990, 941 | 1:1. 64 
1953 ; ‘ noipa 1, 533, 815 966, 472 1:1. 70 
1054 — 1, 404, 598 829, 852 1:1. 44 
1955... ee - 1, 109, 296 623, 478 | 1:1. 28 
1956 - 1 025, 778 545, 616 1:1.14 
1957 3 : a 997, 904 567, 210 1:1. 32 
1958 ‘ an 900, 000 516, 500 1:1.35 
1959 : 870, 000 500, 600 1:1. 36 





NotTEe.—1950 through 1957 based on actual] strength includingreimbursables. 1958-59 based on programed 
strength excluding reimbursables 


Mr. Forp. I believe in General Taylor’s testimony this year he in- 
dicated that 68 percent of the personnel on active duty were a part 
of the deterrent forces, 

General ‘Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is a 1 percent improvement over fiscal year 1958. 

General Tayxor. It is very close to the same. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the best you can do in the current situation / 

General Taytor. I consider that is the best we can do. 


cosT AND STRENGH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD AND ARMY RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. Could we have inserted in the record the chart material 
on the National Guard and the Army Reserve that appears on pages 
484 and 485 of the hearings of last year ? 

Secretary Brucker. What did that relate to, if 1 may inquire? 

Mr. Forp. Showing the cost and the strength of the last few years. 

Secretary Brucker. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


U. S. Army Reserve ' 


| Total obli- A verage End drill otal obli Average | End drill 
Fiscal year | gated drill (paid) (paid) Fiscal year gated drill (paid) paid 
funds 2 trength? | strength funds? strength? | strength 
Thousands | Thousands 
1949 $122, 843 ‘ ‘ 1955 $100, 465 156, 343 163, 137 
1950 108, 621 187, 999 186, 541 195t} 175, 499 180, 272 | 197, 340 
1951 88, 829 158, 158 154,816 || 1957 255, 290 228, 858 | 260, 377 
1952 62, 743 143, 255 134, 937 L9AS8 5 206, 601 5 256, 000 5 270, 000 
1953 53, 775 126, 130 117, 323 1959 5 276, 750 5 270, 000 | 270, 000 
1954 76, 716 127, 120 136, 918 


! Excludes ROTC 

2 Includes: Military personnel costs (pay, clothing, subsistence, travel), maintenance and operations 
osts, and military construction, U. 8. Army Reserve 

3 Average equals the sum of the strength on July 1 and June 30 for each fiscal year divided by 2 

‘ No separate reporting for drill (paid) strengths was maintained for 1949 

§ Estimated 
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Army National Guard 














Total | Average End (paid) |} Total Average | End (paid) 
Fiscal year | obligated | (paid)? | strength Fiscal year | obligated (paid) ? strength 
funds! | strength | funds! | strength 
| Thousands | Thousands 
1949..... .-| $193,000 288, 060 313, 805 || 1955__-- $246, 183 339, 043 358, 241 | 
1950... | 196, 500 332, 762 $26, 395 || 1956___- | 300, 114 380, 242 404, 403 
1951_._- ry 197, 200 | 257, 532 226, 785 || 1957_... 336, 170 413, 471 422, 178 
1952... 174, 964 219, 754 214, 646 || 1958..........| 3337, 500 3 406, 800 5 400, 000 
1953... 176, 121 232, 291 255, 887 || 1959..-..- | %310, 000 4 377, 460 3 360, 000 
1954. __. | 205, 026 282, 962 318, 776 |} | 
' cae — 
! Includes: Military personnel costs (pay, clothing, subsistence, travel), maintenance and operations 
costs, and military construction, Army Nationa) Guard. j 
2 Average strengths fiscal year 1949, fiscal year 1957 computed in accordance with par. 6 (3) AR 325-10, | 
Sum of one-half the initial strength, the month-end strengths of the first 11 months of the current fiseal | 
year, and one-half the end strength of the current year divided by 12. 
Estimated 
OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
Mr. Forp. I think it would also be helpful if we could have in the 
record, even though it may duplicate some material that has been in- 
serted heretofore, pages 36 through 43 of the Army budget highlights, 
showing obligations, unobligated balances, expenditures, and so forth. 
Secretary ‘Brucxer. We will parallel those with similar facts. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
t 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. In the research and development budget there is a request 
for $471 million for fiscal year 1959, of which $28 million was for 
non-Army projects. Is that correct? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. If I recall the research and development budget for 1958, 
it was $400 million with $29 million for non-Army projects. 

Secretary Brucker. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Forp. Is my recollection correct that in addition to the $400 
million there was other research and development money made avail- 
able either out of the emergency fund or by transfer? 

Secretary Brucker. I will ask General Wood to answer that. 

General Woop. $35 million was made available from emergency 
funds for Jupiter and $13.8 million was returned to us from Jupiter, 
an amount that had been withheld from the $400 million originally, 
Those were the only funds except some small amounts I can supply. 

Mr. Forp. Will you complete your answer for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 EMERGENCY FUNDS APPROVED FOR TRANSFER TO ARMY 
R&D APPROPRIATIONS 


The following Fiscal Year 1958 emergency funds have been approved for 
transfer to the Army research and development program. It should be noted 
that some of these funds were not requested by the Army and will not directly 
support Army research and development projects, but rather will support projects 
of interest to Department of Defense agencies. 

A list of these emergency funds are indicated below : 





pa approved| 

[Item Amount by Bureau of Remarks 
the Budget 

—_— . 


| 
| Millions 


Fort Churchill IGY rocket facility. ._ |$0. 395 Jan. 15,1958 | Emergency funds requested by 
| | Army. 
Classified Army project ‘ 050 Nov. 12, 1957 | Do. 
Backup for United States scientific | 3. 500 Nov. 29, 1957 | DOD directed DA to make 2 
satellite. launchings and provided emer- 
| gency funds 
Jupiter... : —_ . |35. 000 Sept. 12,1957 | OSD Ballistic Missile Committee 
action Made ivailable by 
| transfer authority 
Classified evaluation test---- = 328 Jan. 15,1958 | For DOD agencies Not re- 
quested by Army 
AFSWP tests_--- . : 3. 650 Sept. 5, 1957 Do 
1. 500 Dec. 19, 1957 
». 150 
Classified NSA project... eae 1. 400 Dec. 23, 1957 Do. 
600 Jan. 30, 1958 
2. 000 
Total 46. 423 


General Woop. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. When we were here last year I told you that 
the Secretary of Defense said we were not to put any money in the 
1958 budget for Jupiter but he would supply from emergency funds 
to the tune of $35 million to finance it the balance of the year. 

Mr. Forp. General Taylor, last year I asked for your appraisal of 
the improvement in the areas of firepower, mobility, communications, 
allies. and our Reserve Forces. Could you give us in each of these 
categories what your appraisal is today. First, firepower. 
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General Taytor. That is, you would like me to take last year’s state- 
ment and make a comparison ¢ 


FIREPOWER 


Mr. Forp. What is your appraisal of the firepower situation today ? 
Have we improved ? 

General Taynor. Yes. I would say we have improved with regard 
to firepower in a number of ways: the increase in missiles, both surface- 
to-surface and surface-to-air, principally in the surface-to-air. The 
fact we are moving rapidly in the Nike Hercules field is a very definite 
improvement. 

MOBILITY AND COMMUNICATIONS 


With regard to mobility, | have said we are farther along in fire- 
power than mobility and communications. I would say we are pro- 
oressing at about the same rate in those two areas in 1! 159 as in 1958. 
I hope that in 1960 our communications picture will turn up very 
rapidly because at that time our new radio and other signal eq juip! ment 
will become available. 


ARMY RESERVES AND NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Foro. What is your appraisal of the Army Reserves and Na 
tional Gu ard comparing last year and this year ? 

General Taytor. We have made progress this year because we fire 
getting the so-called obligors who have had 2 years of active service 
and are returning. Ona man-per-man basis we are doing better. Ob- 
viously if we cut back there will be some overall loss in strength. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Forp. I would like to insert in the record a news item which 
appeared in the Stars and Stripes for Friday, September 13, 1957. 
This news article relates to the gyroscope program. 

(The news item referred to is as follows :) 


YANKS LIKE Gyro, ARMY POLL SHOWS 


WASHINGTON (Special).—The majority of career soldiers in gyroscope organ- 
izations like the rotation plan but would prefer to have the program applied to 
smaller units. 

That’s what a survey conducted by the Adjutant General for the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel shows. And 75 percent also favor unit rotation rather 
than individual replacement. 

The poll was taken in 14 Army organizations ranging from division to battalion- 
size units designated to switch overseas and stateside posts on a regular schedule 
every 3 years. 

The greatest portion of troops polled were married men in the upper three 
enlisted grades. 

As for the combat arms regimental system, 7 out of 10 approved of belonging to 
a permanent combat outfit with a historic background. Those of higher rank 
and longer service tended to hold this association to be of greater significance. 

Of all the considerations for or against the gyroscope program, family housing 
has prime importance. The largest number feel that assignment to a gyro unit 

21294—58——_21 
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solved their problems of quarters for their dependents and assures concurrent 
travel, regardless of their next duty post. 


On other aspects of gyroscope movement, the survey revealed : 
1. Only about half of the men prefer to return to a home station. 
2. The majority believe gyro units are more efficient and that organization 
pride is higher. 

3. Opinion is equally divided as to whether promoticns are faster or slower 
and whether stabilized rotation stimulated reenlistments. 

4. One of the biggest disadvantages of a gyro assignment is the inability to 
transfer for better advancement opportunities. 


5. Primary reasons for joining a gyro outfit include wanting to be with friends 
for a longer time, a desire for housing and a desire for a more favorable duty 
station outside of the United States. 

6. Two-thirds of the troops would rather be assigned to a small unit. 

Mr. Forp. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Norrell. 


ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. Norrevi. Mr. Chairman, I have just come in. I have not been 
able to be here this morning. 

I do not want to burden the committee with too much work in 
connection with the Army and Navy hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., 
but I see the Secretary of the Army is here, and I think Dr. Berry is 

also here. 

Secretary Brucker. I do not see Dr. Berry. 

Mr. Norrety. Dr. Berry is not here ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, he is not here. 

Mr. Norretx. I will address this question to you, then. You may 
not be able to answer it, Mr. Secretary, but as you know I am vit: ally 
interested and have been for a good many years in the continuation of 
the Army and Navy hospital at Hot Springs. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. Norreti. It is in my district. Also, Senator McClellan and 
Senator Fulbright and other Members of C ongress from Arkansas are 
also interested in it. 

I have received letters from Dr. Berry and maybe 1 or 2 others re- 
garding the reasons why you are desirous of closing the Army and 
Navy hospital and I cannot quite understand, Mr. Secretary, that atti- 
tude. Twillexplain that statement. 

On January 17 I addressed a letter to Dr. Berry to which I have not 
received an answer. Among other things I stated in that letter as 
follows: 


The nearest military general hospital to that at Hot Springs is the one located 
at San Antonio, Tex., which appears to be approximately 800 miles from Hot 
Springs. This makes it appear therefore that a radius of some 600 miles is 
assigned to the hospital in San Antonio, with a resultant increase in the cost of 
transporting military patients, while the Army-Navy hospital is assigned a 
radius of 200 miles for the assignment of patients. 

Now I have in my files, Mr. Secretary, several letters from people 
wanting to go to the Army and Navy hospital but the powers that be 
in the Army will not permit it. For instance, there was a man in 
Hot Springs, Ark., that was entitled to treatment under the law. He 
was channeled to Brooke General Hospital in Texas. I complained 
about that and on reconsideration the man was immediately sent to 
the Army and Navy hospital at Hot Springs. 
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I am convinced that the desires of Congress, Mr. Secretary, have 
not at all been carried out as far as the Army and Navy hospital at 
Hot Springs is concerned. In the last 3 or 4 years Congress has indi- 
cated its desire that the Army and Navy hospital be continued and at 
the same time you have done that but you have done it in a way that 
the patients that needed treatment were channeled elsewhere. 

For instance, there were 1,563 patients that needed treatment in 
that area—I will not say just exactly where—but they were trans- 
ferred not to the Army and Navy hospital at Hot Springs but all 
over the country. 

Then we have Public Law 569 of the 84th Congress which provides 
for hospitalization of military dependents. They are entitled to treat- 
ment at Government expense to a certain amount. In place of chan- 
neling these patients to the Army and Navy hospital at Hot Springs, 
although they actually live in Little Rock, ma in nearby sections, 
they were channeled somewhere else and the Government paid the bill. 

am not going to continue this too long, but take the number of 
military dependents hospitalized at Little Rock. That would mean 
an area of around 50 or 100 miles. They were sent to the St. Vincent 
Infirmary at Little Rock to the tune of 692. Seven hundred and fifty 
military dependents were hospitalized in another hospital in Little 
Rock during calendar year 1957 under Public Law 569, and the Govern- 
ment paid the bill. 

Going a little further, I have information that patients have been 
sent to the Walter Reed Army Hospital, Brooke Army Hospital, Shep- 
pard Hospital in Texas, Lackland Hospital, Keesler Hospital, Max- 
well Hospital, Parks Hospital, Eglin Hospital, Wright-Patterson 
Hospital, Altus Hospital, and Scott Hospital, to the tune of 2,007. 

And that is not all. These patients that I am about to mention now 
needed some kind of hospitalization. For instance, the physical eval- 
uation board sent 23 of the patients that belonged to my area some- 
where else. General surgery, 6 patients; and patients requiring many 
other kinds of treatment and surgery were sent elsewhere to the tune of 
over 100 patients. 

I want to place in the record the letter that I wrote to Dr. Frank B. 
Berry on January 17 in which I outlined some of these matters that I 
have discussed with you. Also, I would like to put in the record a 
copy of a letter that I have received from Col. George D. Hughes, the 
commander in charge of the Little Rock Air Force Base. 

I have received additional letters that I do not believe I will put in 
the record, but they deal with this same matter. 

Mr. Secretary, in addition to all of that, we used to have a number of 
patients at our hospital at Hot Springs sent to us by the Veterans’ 
Administration. Now the Veterans’ Administration hospital is full 
and you have on the waiting list men who are entitled to treatment in 
an Army hospital to the tune of 85 people today. I want to put in 
the record copy of a letter that was sent to me by Dr. Delmar Goode, 
manager of the veterans hospital in Little Rock. He stated that on 
January 31, 1958, they had 85 patients that were entitled to treatment 
in his hospital that could not get in because they are out of beds. 

My point, Mr. Secretary, is this: If you would allow us to do what 
we used to do, these men could be treated, but you will not permit that. 

I have another list here of men who are suffering from terrible 
diseases, a large number of them, and they cannot get treatment there 














because you do not have sufficient staff. You must remember, of course, 
that when a man suffers from a certain kind of disease he needs a cer 
tain kind of treatment, and the Army-Navy hospital has practically 
no way of treating any kind of patients these davs because thev are 
not qualified to do many kinds of work. 

[ am going to say a lot more about this matter when Dr. Berry 
reaches the stand. Mr. Secretary, [ think you are trying to do an 
honest, conscientious job, but, Mr. Secretary, this hospit: i] has been 
needed for nearly 100 years. The first hospital was constructed about 
75 years ago, and it was used down through the years, and then in 
1917, I believe, the hospital was reconstructed, and from that time 
until about 5 years ago the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs 
was rated as the best hospital in every conceivable way so far as tl 
continental United States is concerned—Hawati being considered the 


VeSE. 
VALUE OF HOT SPRINGS WATER 


Now. I realize that there is a difference of medical opinion—so far 


is the hot water is concerned, but we have had patients going to Hot 
Springs for the baths for nearly a hundred years. The gr: ee ith- 
ers came, the fathers came, and now the sons are coming. They have 
received treatments and mal y of ther 1 have cotten well: many of them 
at least were helped. We have today in Bath House Row of Hot 
Springs, Ark., hundreds and hundreds of people. We have more 
peppe for treatment from all over the world ft: dav than we have 


‘ver had at any previous time. We have right now in Hot Springs 
around, I guess, 1,000 people from all over the United States and 
from many sections of the world. I have been-there when these 
patients would come to some of the hospitals in Hot Springs. They 
would come on stretchers, Mr. Secretary, and I have seen them go into 
the hot water and then in about 3 weeks or within a month many of 
them would come back either well or they were gre: atly helped. 

Mr. Secretary, I do not care what some of the doctors may say, 
the hot water has been a godsend to many of these people. You find 

difference of opinion among doctors. Some of them say the hot 
water is good for certain diseases like arthritis. Some of them say 
it is not worth anything. I do not know. But I know one thing, Mr. 
Secretary, I know many of the people who have gone there have gotten 
well, 


PATIENT LOAD 


I have asked you, Mr. Secretary, to give this matter your own 
careful personal attention. I believe you will do it. What I want 
you to do, if you will, is to let some of these patients who now are en- 
titled to treatment and cannot get in the veterans’ hospital, permit 
them to have beds in the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs 
these military patients that live in Hot Springs and nearby, cer- 
tainly in a radius of 300 or 400 miles—I think I am entitled to 
even 600 miles but I think we ought to have a radius within at least 
500 miles in that area. And, Mr. Secretary, if you will do that and 
send people who honestly need hospital treatment. in that area to 
the Army and Navy Hospital, and then if you find, Mr. Secretary, 
that we do not have anybody that needs hospitalization in that area, 
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I will not have anything to say; I will not argue with you about 
it. But until and unless and as we get the patient load that we are 
entitled to and that need hospital treatment in that area of Hot 
Springs, as long as I am in Congress I am going to do my best to 
keep it open, and the only way you are going to be able—if I have 
my way—to close it is to know that we have no patient load in that 
area of the Army and Navy Hospital that needs hospital treatment. 
As long as they receive treatment somewhere else, I may not have 
my way but I will do my best to keep it open. I think you will 
help me, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman I would like to put these letters in the record if you 
will permit me. 

Mr. Manon. Give them to the clerk. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


JANUARY 17, 1958 
Hon. FRANK B. Berry. M. D., 
issistant Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Berry: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of January 16, 1958, in 
respouse to my letter of October 22, 1957, addressed to the Secretary of Defense, 
regarding the operation of the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. 

i note your statement regarding the concern felt “about the cost of operating 
the Army-Navy Hospital in view of its low utilization and we are interested in 
increasing its patient load providing it could be reasonably accomplished without 
uneconomically transporting military patients from areas that are already 
equipped to provide medical care,” and further that “the Department of the Army 
transfer(s) into Army-Navy Hospital long-term patients or patients who will 
probably be separated from the Army after hospitalization, whose permanent 
residence is within about 200 miles of Hot Springs and whose medical condition 
is within the capabilities of the hospital staff.” 

The nearest military general hospital to that at Hot Springs is the one located 
at San Antonio, Tex., which appears to be approximately 800 miles from Hot 
Springs. This makes it appear therefore that a radius of some 600 miles is as- 
signed to the hospital in San Antonio, with a resultant increase in the cost of 
transporting military patients, while the Army-Navy Hospital is assigned a 
radius of 200 miles for the assignment of patients. 

I have evidence in my files, Dr. Berry, that an earnest and full effort is not 
being made, as has been requested by Congress in providing appropriations for 
the continued operation of the Army-Navy Hospital, for satisfactory operation of 
the hospital insofar as patient load is concerned. I have the case of a man, who 
actually resided in the city of Hot Springs being referred to Brooke General Hos- 
pital for an examination. The man was ill and filed a protest with me against 
being required to travel from Hot Springs to San Antonio for examination. On 
reconsideration of the matter the Surgeon General changed his orders for the 
examination to be made at the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs. There may 
be numerous similar instances which have not come to my attention, but this 
personal experience gives me positive indication that the services are not ac- 
tually, as requested by Congress, making the proper effort toward the maintenance 
of the patient load of the Army-Navy Hospital. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. Norrewi 


JANUARY 31, 1958. 
Hon. W. F. Norrew, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. Norreti: Reference your airmail letter of January 28, 1958, the fol- 
lowing information concerning our patient load is furnished. 
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Breakdown of patients now in the hospital 
Veterans with service-connected disabilities 


ee ictaecees 
(This figure includes 3 nonveterans; i. e., Bureau employees com- , 


pensation cases. ) 
Active duty personnel, Little Rock Air Force Base 


Dependents of active duty personnel, Little Rock Air Force Base 


Breakdown of the average daily patient load, 1957 


Veterans o> ns mins cera as ass ina hei riapen yon schoo eaesbeiea sted mance aeaaa eeelianaindte a ak 
MATEUS Gulp Geren ee cn ele eee oe ee 
Veteran -ontpatioutesice5 eos eco to P a 8 Ae 66. 
Active service personnel outpatients 


We presently have 85 eligible veterans on our waiting list. 
Please advise if we may be of any further assistance. 
Very truly yours, 


DELMAR Goope, M. D., Vanazger. 





HEADQUARTERS 825TH AIRBASE GROUP, 


Littre Rock Arr Force BASF, ‘ 
Jacksonville, Ark., January 31, 1958. ’ 
Hon. W. F. Norrett, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Norreti: This is in reference to your letter of January 28, 1958, 
in which you asked five questions pertaining to medical care in this area. 

Military patients who require hospitalization receive care initially at the 
4225th USAF dispensary. Those patients who require medical care exceeding the 
professional capabilities of the dispensary staff are transferred to other military 
and Federal hospitals. The policy followed in transfer of military patients is in 
accordance with airmail message from Headquarters USAF, AFCSG—32, dated 
December 29, 1955, subject: Joint utilization of Army and Navy Hospital, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

1. Number of patients (active duty and dependents) which have required 
hospitalization: 1,854 military patients were admitted during the calendar year 
1957 to the 4225th USAF dispensary, Little Rock Air Force Base, Jacksonville, 
Ark., 1.563 were returned to dutv following care in the dispensary: 291 patients 
who were admitted were transferred to the Veterans Administration Hospital 
and other military hospitals. Public Law 569, 84th Congress, provides for hos- 
pitalization of military dependents. Dependents who require and receive hos- 
pitalization under the provisions of this law are admitted directly by their 
civilian physician to a civilian hospital. Fees for hospitalization and physician's 
professional services are sent directly by the hospital and physician to the execu- 
tive secretary of the Arkansas State Medical Society, Fort Smith, Ark. After 
processing, they are forwarded to the insurance company with whom the De- 
partment of Defense has the contract for the State of Arkansas. Payment is 
direct to the hospital and physician. The present law does not use the adminis- 
trative services at the level of command of Little Rock Air Force Base for the 
operation of Medicare. Information contained herein of the number of depend- 
ents hospitalized was obtained from the local hospitals. 

There is essentially no medical facility at Little Rock Air Force Base. Air- 
men’s dormitory No. 884 has received minimal modification to serve as a basic 
emergency medical installation for 5,500 military personnel. Inpatient medical 
and surgical care of dependents is neither feasibly nor professionally safe. No 
dependents have ever received hospital type inpatient care. 

There are 2 large civilian hospitals in the city of Little Rock and 1 small rural 
civilian hospital in Jacksonville, Ark., which are used by the physicians of 
Pulaski County for the care of their patients. 
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The number of military eee hospitalized under Public Law 569 during 
the calendar year of 1957 follows 


i RPORe ERR PIR RIT pis) it eo eet ee et Pt bored rete Nets can 
Arkansas Baptist Hospital_........._______ cpteiti ed J cevabign ts eae Repeeee sd ot 
Jacksonville Hospital 


Total 
1 Estimated by Arkansas Baptist Hospital. 


The use of these civilian hospitals by the dependents at the present time is both 
convenient and meets their need for hospital care; effective March 1, 1958, the 
first group of dependents will move from the proximity of these civilian hospitals 
into on-base Capehart housing. This will remove them from the now-present and 
required civilian hospitals to an area remote without the necessary hospital care 
they may need. Within the period of approximately a year, 1,535 families will 
reside on Little Rock Air Force Base. 

2. The number of such patients which have been assigned to the Army and 
Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark: During the past calendar year, 44 military 
patients were transferred to Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. 

3. The number of such patients assigned to veterans’ hospital at Little Rock: 
126 military patients were either transferred or admitted directly to the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, Little Rock, Ark. The patients transferred from the 
4225th USAF dispensary to the Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Little Rock, 
were those whose condition, medical or surgical, demanded emergency care and 
the trip to Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs would have jeopardized the 
safety and well-being of the patients. 

4. The number of such patients assigned to Air Force station hospitals, by loca- 
tion of those hospitals: 131 patients were transferred to other Air Force area 
hospitals or Army centers during this period. 


Walter Reed Army Hospital 
Brooke Army Hospital___- 
S. Air Force Hospital, Sheppard Air Force Base 
. Air Force Hospital, Lackland Air Force Base 
Air Force Hospital, Keesler Air Force Base 
Air Force Hospital, Maxwell Air Force Base 
S. Air Force Hospital, Parks Air Force Base 
. 8S. Air Force Hospital, Eglin Air Force Base 
S. Air Force Hospital, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
. Air Force Hospital, Altus Air Force Base 
. Air Force Hospital, Scott Air Force Base___ 


These patients were transferred to other Air Force and Army hospitals for 
either specialist care not available at Army and Navy Hospital or to hospitals 
that possessed physical evaluation boards to determine medical retirement or 
retention of military personnel. The number of patients transferred for other 
specialized care or for the probability of the retirement by a physical evaluation 
board follows: 


pad pd ed ed OD Hm CO et ee oe 1D 


Physical evaluation board 23 
General surgery 

Orthopedic surgery ; 
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Plastic surgery z 
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Otolaryngology 

Vascular surgery 


: Onthalmology _- 5 Des 


Neurology 
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Open ward neuropsychiatric cases 

General medicine 
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Patients are frequently admitted following highway accidents or directly on 
presentation to a hospital for an acute illness. Private ambulances, police cars, 
and other means of transportation have taken military personnel direct to the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Little Rock, the Arkansas Baptist Hospital] 
and St. Vincent Infirmary. Four patients were admitted directly to the Arkansas 
Baptist Hospital and two to St. Vincent Infirmary. At a later date when the 
condition of the patient permitted, these patients were then transferred to an 


appropriate military or Federal medical facility for completion of their medical 
care. 


5. The number of such patients, if any, assigned to other federally operated 
hospitals, by location: Other federally operated hospitals are not used by Little 
Rock Air Force Base; however, when cases of insanity have existed or were 
thought to exist, the closed ward facilities of the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Fort Roots, Ark., was used until appropriate transportation could be 
obtained to transfer these patients to the proper hospital. As this type of service 
is one of holding a patient, they have not been counted as admissions by Fort 
Roots Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 

It is hoped that this answers the questions contained in your letter. Should you 
have further questions, I shall be happy to attempt to answer them for you. 

Sincerely yours, 


Grorce D. HvucuHes, 
Colonel, USAF, Commander. 

Secretary Brucker. I want to thank Congressman Norrell for mak- 
ing the statement that he did. I will be very glad to consult with Dr. 
Berry, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, whom I know and whose 
opinion I value very highly. 

What I said previously about the Army-Navy Hospital is based 
upon the Surgeon General’s recommendation, and I will be very glad 
to take into consideration all the facts that Congressman Norrell men- 
tioned, review the letters he submitted, and give personal attention to 
it as ee as I can. 

Mr. Norre.i. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank 5 you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate the courtesy of 
being permitted to ask a few questions out of order at this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Murer. What is the impact of this reduction in the Reserve 
forces? Already there are a great many cries of distress from the 
National Guard and Reserve organizations, and I would like to have 
your comments on the necessity of these reductions in the civilian 
components which have apparently just gotten to going the way we 
always hoped they would. It fills me with considerable concern 
due to the overall reductions all along the line, and I would like to 
have your comments on that. 

Secretary Brucker. I think the military significance of that ought 
to be rather paramount, and General Taylor will answer as to that. 

General Taytor. As I mentioned in my prepared statement, the 
Army staff, working with the so-called section 5 committee, is prepar- 
ing a new force structure for the Reserve components. It is essential 
that we do so because the divisions, in particular, should be reorgan- 
ized along Pentomic lines. So there will be a considerable change 
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in the structure of both the Guard and the Reserves. The comment 
applies only to structure. 

In setting up the structure, however, we are relating the availability 
of these units to the joint war plans so that we integrate both the 
guard and the Reserves with the active Army in an effective way. 

Thus we will have about three priorities of units within this new 
structure. The first and second priorities can be sustained at a satis- 
factory level of strength with 630,000. The third priority units will 
have to be held undesirably weak in numbers, say 50 percent strength. 

So the overall effect of the reduction will be to lower the level of 
readiness of certain units in this so-called third priority. 


REDUCTION IN NATIONAL GUARD BY ATTRITION 


Mr. Mitier. Do you anticipate it will require releasing people from 
active guard units or Reserve units now on the way to tactical effi- 
ce i yi 

‘retary Brucker. May I answer that question, because Secretary 
Milton and I are very ¢ lose to this thing. 

Both of us were formerly members of the National Guard and both 
of us are very solicitous that nothing will be done that will harm the 
Reserve forces. 

It has been our posi ition that because of the attrition rate of the 
guard, which is one-third each year, that there would be an attrition 
of about 122,000 per year at the minimum over a 3-year period. And in 
the attrition there is : always a necessity for recruiting to get people 
to fill the guard. 

In that connection, there would not be any warm bodies separated, 
but there would be an attrition of 122,000, and instead of having an 
enlistment or a recruitment of 122,000, there would be 122,000 less by 
the amount that would be subject to this limit. So that instead of there 
being any discharges of warm bodies, there would be no necessity fo1 
that because it is for the whole fiscal year of ae 

I am not arguing in favor of it; I am only answering your question. 

Mr. Froop. Of course you will have your vanits operating with a 
materially reduced strength. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, but as to the actual discharge of 
people, there is no necessity for discharging people. There will be 
less large National Guard and less recruitments for the coming year. 

Mr. Miiuer. Of course, even that is distressing to me. I am sorry 
to see any retrograde movement and there is nothing worse, it seems 
to me, for these programs than to put the brakes on them just as they 
get well started. 

As I understand it, there will be no instances where men would be 
required to resign ee the guard or the Reserves except for other 
reasons which would not have to do with the strength problem? 

Secretary Brucker. Your understanding is correct. 


MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Mitter. I am relieved to hear that. 

The only other point I wanted to ask you, in view of the reduced 
numbers to serve in the regular establishment, and with no decrease in 
the responsibilities and missions that are confronting them, are you 
satisfied that the program for modernizing the weapons in the field is 
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being carried through with the utmost reasonable speed, or are we 
stretching out toa point where our units that are deployed are going to 
be weakened in strength through both attrition and the lack of having 
modern weapons? 

Secretary Brucker. That is a military question, and I would like 
to have General Taylor answer it. 

General Taytor. I would say we are expending all the efforts pos- 
sible to modernize within the funds available. 

Mr. Mitier. What amount of additional funds would it require, 
roughly, to supply the missiles and the modern communications facili- 
ties and hardware that would give the forces in the field the strength 
we would like them to have? 

General Taytor. As I indicated in my prepared statement, if it were 
left to me I would not attempt to overcome the deficiencies in 1 year. 
I would have a program for 5 years which would require $3 billion a 
year in procurement funds and between $600 and $700 million a year 
for research and development. 

Mr. Mirzrer. That would be to acquire the equipment you feel we 
should have, but I was trying to direct my question to a lesser figure, 
to supply our NATO forces and forces in Korea and elsewhere with 
the newest and best weapons as rapidly as possible. How much would 
that take ? 

General Taytor. Our requirement does have to take into account the 
possible combat requirements at least for a small war. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. This year when we saw the possibilities of some- 
thing beyond the basic budget of $8.6 billion in expenditures, we very 
quickly compiled for consideration an addendum of $1.2 billion in ex- 


penditures which represented modernization which we would like to 
have right away. 


Mr. Muer. That is $1.2 million—— 

Secretary Brucker. $1.2 billion over and above the $8.6 billion. 

Mr. Miiuer. I must say that it seems to me the dangers of a so- 
called limited war or brush-fire war are greater perhaps now than 
they have been in the past, and speaking just as an individual, one 
member of this committee, I view with alarm not going ahead with that 
modernization program more rapidly. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me suggest this. I did not quite follow you on one 
of your answers to Mr. Miller. How long will it take to take a Reserve 
division and put it in line in a modern war with modern operations? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


COST OF INCREASING RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Miturr. I thought this morning there were some figures pre- 
sented as to the difference in cost as between the 630,000 and the 700,000. 

Secretary Brucker. There was nothing put in the record with 
egard to that. We have guidelines of 630,000. We did request 
700.000. 

Mr. Miter. Could we have the figures? 
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Secretary Brucker. We can get the tabulations and show you the 
difference in cost. I can give it to you in round figures, but I would 
rather give you the breakdown if we had the 10 percent more than the 
630,000 and had it back to 700,000. I can supply that in tabular form. 

Mr. Mitxier. I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show in which accounts the additional would 
have to go? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 








Appropriation Amount 

| (millions) 
Reserve Force strength increased from 630,000 to 700,000__........-.....- shoes $132 
National Guard scsi aioe —_ r Dati iiidedodceits 38 


Provides for Army National Guard beginning and ending fiscal | 
year 1959 strength of 400,000. Increases 6 months trainee input from 
2? 000 to 55,000. Restore 930 Army National Guard technician man- 
years. Provides for National Guard participation in Army Com- 
mand post exercises, and for State unit schools. Provides first 50 
percent increment of new AG 44 uniforms. 

Army Reserve | | 
Provides for Army Reserve beginning and ending fiscal year 1959 | RPA-.............- 28 
paid drill strength of 300,000. Increases 6 months trainee inputs to 

training from 17,000 to 36,000. Provides first 50 percent increment 

of new AG green uniforms. 

Provides increased table of organization and equipment and individ- | O. and M 


---- 27 
tal equipment and for rebuild of economically repairable combat : 
ind combat support vehicles, and rebuild of TC and engineer con- 
truction equipment to support the Reserve Forces. 

Provides for 6 months’ training for newly commissioned ROTC grad- | RPA -....-........ 6 
uates excess to the active Army requirements for 2-year active duty | 
tou Budcet provides for training 6,000. The total now requir- 
ing training is 9,174. ! 

Construction of training centers: | 

Provides 33 U. 8. Army Reserve training centers, and 60 National | MCARF_....--.. 20 
Guard armories, 

Provides for active duty for training for 91,000 RFA trainees. 3,800 | O. and M-_........ 13 


trainers must be provided to take care of the additional RFA 
trainee load. | 








Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman, there are other questions I would like 
to ask later on, but we have covered the points I had particularly in 
mind. Thank you. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Riley. 


IMPORTANCE OF ARMY MISSION 


Mr. Rirey. Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, I think this has been 
the most forthright and factual statement that the Army has made 
to the committee since I have been on it and I, for one, am glad that 
the Army is assuming a more positive attitude regarding the impor- 
tance of its mission. I criticized some of your people last year be- 
cause they were not doing a good selling job on the importance of the 
Army. i do not mean ‘by that to reflect on the other services, be- 
cause I am tremendously interested in the Air Force and the Navy, 
but I do not think that our defense forces can properly function as a 
team unless the Army has its rightful place in the picture. 


ADEQUACY OF PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


In pursuance of the line of questions that my distinguished col- 
league from Florida was pursuing, I want you to advise the commit- 
tee, if you will, whether or not the 900,000 personnel strength of the 
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Army has been sufficient to adequately carry out your commitments 
and your missions. 

Secretary Brucker. That is a military question and I will ask Gen- 
eral Taylor to answer it. 

General Taytor. Obviously, there are always places in a vast organ- 
ization like the Army where we can use more people and more money. 
However, I cannot point to any area where the Army has failed to 
perform its mission } y reason of lack of Sa yple. If we eouls | le vel 
off at 900,000 and stay there a while, I would be willing to say that 
I believe the Army could per form 1 its missions. 

Mr. Ritry. You have touched on the point I had in mind. You 


have Heocpie col Line in and als oF ol of the Army all the time, oeven 


if your limit was 900,000, you would never have that number of peo- 
ple actually ready to perform your missions. 

General Taytor. That is correct. We always have some being 
trained and some gee and some traveling. The more we stabilize, 
however, | keep « * pe yple in the service, the fewer training ac- 
tivitt we will e1 vage ll and the more use we will have of the men 


Mr. Rruvry. What percentage of the personnel would you say would 


be available for immediate deployment if it became necessary ? 
General Tayror. Off the record. 
(Dis ussion off the record.) 
Mr. Rirry. You felt you needed 925,000 ? 


General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. In regard to the personnel strength of the Army, we 
hear a great deal about the increased firepower, and looking over 
this chart and listening to the testimony over a period of years I 
find that a great many of these new weapons are not in operation 
at the present time. Some of them are 1, 2, and 3 years away. The 
public has gotten an idea from the scientific and technical develop- 


; . 


menrs 9 ad rhe Hubli eit Vv that hac been olven TO then } ths rf the Ay rmv's 


value is not as great as it used to be. That is bad psychology in my 


opinion. I am firmly of the opinion that the ultimate weapon will 
always be the man himself, and that these other things are merely 
an aid for him. 


REDUCTION IN ARMY MANPOWER SINCE 1955 


In the last 5 years about how much has the Army strength been 
reduced ? 

General Taytor. In the time I have been Chief of Staff, from just 
over 1 million men. 

Mr. Rixy. If you have the figures from about 1952 and 1953, I 
would like to have them. 

General Taytor. I can start with 1955. In 1955 we started at 1.4 
million and ended at 1.1 million. 

Mr. Rirxy. You are down to 900,000 now. 

General Tayztor. In 1956 the end strength was 1,026,000. In 1957 
the end strength was 998.000. The end strength this vear is 900.000, 


and under the present plan the end strength for fiscal year 1959 will 
be 870,000. 


Mr. Ruxy. That starts with 1955? 
General Taynor. Yes, and in 1955 we started at 1.4 million. 
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Mr. Ruirey. In the last 3 or 4 years, then, the personnel strength 
has been cut better than one-third. 

General Tayzor. It has been a constant downward strength. 

Mr. Rizey. In your opinion has the increased firepower of the 
Army been such as to replace the men that you formerly had in 
the Army in view of the reductions to the figures you just quoted? 


INCREASED FIREPOWER NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR PERSONNEL 


General Taytor. That is a very difficult question to answer. | 
doubtedly the Army firepower is much better today than it was a few 
years ago, and to a degree firepower is a measure of combat effective- 
ness. But one does not replace the other, so I would have to answer 
that we certainly have gained in firepower but it would be very dif 
ficult for me to say that there has been complete compensation. 

Mr. Rirry. | am rather firmly of the opinion that the loss in per- 
sonnel has not been compensated by the increased firepower as at 
this time. I know my layman’s viewpoint does not ¢ arry be weight 
that yours does, but I would like to be convinced « se if you 
think the increased firepower has replaced the loss of ri pibnatek 

General Taytor. It is quite true there is a certain personnel saving 
inherent in the new we apons, For instance, the personne] to Inman a 
missile battalion is one-half of that t required for a comparable artillery 
battalion. On the other hand, we have to have more maintenance 


people, more highly skilled people and we have to disperse our logistic 


structure. So this impression of a great saving in manpower is erro 
ous toa degree. 

Mr. Rrtry. You antici] ated m y hext questio1 In connection with 
that, You lot only have to have ack Li t! Onk al peop le who have the knowl- 
edge 1c the kill tO ¢ per ite th ese new we apons . but you have uf have 
a higher quality of operators than when you had the old rifle and 


General Tayror. That is right. 


NEED FOR SKILLED PERSONNEL 
Mr, Rivey. Are you getting, and how rapidly are you getting, 
these qualinied people to replace the pannhs who have been screened 
out of the Army f 

General Tayior. We are making all efforts possible to improve our 
quality, first by getting rid of the untrainables, and we would hope 
they will never be allowed to reenter. Our training program is geared 
to our new requirements so that we can produce these long-t rm spe- 
clalists. I am not satisfied that we have all th e good people we need. 
We have some very fine people, but we must do everything we can 
to make the Army an attractive career if we are going to get all the 
‘skilled people we need. 

Mr. Ritey. They are the hardest people to hold in the Army? 

General Taytor. Yes, because their skill usually has a counterpart 
in industry. 

Mr. Ritey. Can you give us an estimate of the target date when 
you think you would have a high percentage of these qualified skilled 


operators, provided you get the legislation that you request? 
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General Taytor. I would say right now that we are able to handle 
the new equipment that we have. On the other hand, we see that re- 
quirement mounting so that for the future we need those aids I men- 
tioned before. 

Mr. Rirey. I do not believe you fully understood my question. 
What percentage of your total personnel do you think has reached 
the high state of qualification you have in mind for fhe operation of 
these new weapons? 

General Taytor. Percentagewise how many of these highly skilled 
people? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. When do you envisage that you will have people 
largely satisfactory to you of that type? 

General Taytor. Today, with the 900,000 Army, we are discharging 
our mission well, I would say. For the future, however, we must do 
better and that depends on the circumstances under which we will 
operate the Army at the time. 

Mr. Ritxy. I am wondering whether under present circumstances 
you have all the highly skilled and qualified men that you need in the 
‘Army for these new weapons, and the weapons coming off the produe- 
tion line in the future. 

General Taytor. We could certainly use more. 

Mr. Rirey. That leads up to this, and this is the thing that is disturb 
ing me. As to the big cuts made in the Army personnel, about the 
best description I can give of them is that they are premature. Would 
you have any comment on that, Mr. Secretary ? 

* Secretary Brucker. I think, Mr. Riley, that the cuts at the present 
time—I have explained my position in reference to them—T wish we 
had the firepower and all of the improvements and abilities with the 
missiles and the rest, and I have already expressed myself on that 
subject. 

BUDGET GUIDELINES 


Mr. Riuuvny. Who sets the budget enideline? Js that set bv the De- 
partment of Defense ? re 

Secretary Brucker. The guidelines of the Department of Defense 
are set by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rirry. Who sets the guideline for the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Brucker. Above that I do »ot know. I know the Secre- 
tarv of Defense is in communication with the Bureau of the Budget, 
but I do not know the modus operandi. 

Mr. Ritry. I am inclined to think that the Bureau of the Budeet 
has too much authority in regard to the defense forces. [ know they 
have to look after the economy of the country. estimate the income 
and estimate the amount that can be expended without damae te our 
economy, but I take the position, and I have not been convinced other- 
wise, that they have vastly too much influence in telling the Depart- 
ment of Defense where and how and when to spend money and how 
much, and for what. 

I think this is the responsibilitv of the Depurtment of Defense and 
the services. I hope that someday that situation will be brought 
about. I believe that will bring about a much more efficient operation 
and a much speedier operation than we now have. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
The committee is adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


‘Tuurspay, Fresruary 6, 1958. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Flood has the witness. 


REDUCTION IN ARMY STRENGTH AND BUDGET 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I have listened now for 1 full day while 
you were carefully and searchingly examined—and you too, General— 
by at least 10 members of the subcommittee on both sides of the aisle. 
The picture to me now is pretty clear. 

You used the magic Washington terms of “guidelines” about the 
budget. Of course, ‘that is very polite. I know exactly what it was. 
That was a directed budget. I have often heard my grandmother talk 
about cutting the cloth to fit the pattern. ‘There is no doubt in my 
mind that your Army was cut to fit this budget pattern. 

I am not questioning the sincerity or the integrity of the responsible 
persons. We take that for granted. I am sure that the person or 
persons responsible for this cut acted with the best of intentions and 
the greatest integrity. But 1 am also satisfied from my knowledge of 
history that the most appalling disasters have occurre \d in this world 
and that great nations and civilizations have been destroyed because 
of the actions of sincere men acting with unquestioned integrity. ‘That 
is too bad. 

In this business, there is no margin for error—none. Looking at all 
the facts and circumstances when this was done, all of ie facts were 
known at the time. They should have been known. ‘io you and me, 
that is the same thing. 

Faced with those facts, this action was taken. It was an error in 
judgment; 1 hope not disastrous. 1 opposed these Army cuts lasi 
year; 1 opposed them the year before. 1 have always been against 
cutting manpower and the appropriations for your Army. 

Now, that being the case, 1 tried to stop these cuts under our pro 
cedures, and I could not succeed. I am aware of your procedural 
problems and of the problems of the general. 1 know all about that. 
{ do not want to try to put Secretaries and generals on the horns of 
a dilemma and have you be insubordinate or commit perjury. 1 do 
not like that kind of an attack. ‘That is where you are. You either 
have to be a liar or break faith with your command, and that is embar- 
rassing and difficult. 

Now, the facts that confronted these people to make the decision 
were what? That is rhetorical. I will tell you what I think. What 


were the facts! ‘The facts were that, at the time during these years 


that the Army was cut down—and the general read into the record yes- 
terday, or Mr. Riley, the series of cuts and the progressive condition 

we were confronted with the greatest and most powerful ai:..gonist 
this Nation has ever seen. Of that, there is no intelligent debate. He 
is, at least, our equal. We think we are precty great and pretty power- 
ful and pretty strong and pretty everything. and this potential enemy 
is our equal in manpower and more—in money, in brains, in science, 
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in skill, and everything but a spiritual and moral plane. But, do noi 
forget, that is part of the enemy. He is unmoral. He has a different 
standard and code of conduct. That is a part of his weapon against 
us. 


Any nation that will kill and permit to die 50 million of their own 


people by starvation and murder and torture and persecution to 
establish a rule and a course of conduct, what would such a brutal and 
unmoral nation do against an enemy ? ‘Tf he will let 50 million of his 
own die, imagine what he will do to you if he gets you with your pants 
down once—just for 6 months. What will he do? According to all 
the testimony before this subcommittee, he is going to have you ex- 
posed, most probably, for a year, most probably for a calendar year. 

I know all about our Air Force. We have heard all about that. I 
know all about retaliatory power. I also know about his radar from 
intelligence, and the progress they have made, and, in direct ratio 
to that progress, does our ret: uliatory air reduce its strength and value? 
lam ti Uking about this dangerous 1- to $ 2-year period. 

This is a progressive matter. It will get worse before it gets better. 

What are some of the facts? The other facts are we are rapidly 
rushing toward a physical impasse in weapons. Within this same 
magical period of 4 years, if he does not become insane and press a 
button, we will both be at an impasse with weapons—nuclear warfare 
will be at some kind of level of equality. Maybe he might be a little 
bit ahead, but that will be academic. The power of saturation will 
be reached in destruction, and we will be even for our purpose. That 
will be the case. 

Ww he re are we in 4 years / Nobody will push the button, and a cer- 
tain percentage of our Defense Establishment and our resources will 
be dedicated to maintaining the nuclear status quo. It must be main- 
tained: that nuclear shield will have to be maintained at the highest 
possible potential level. That seems to be a fantastic way, but that 
will be necessary, and, so, will he do the same thing. 

Now, that being the case, you are confronted with a dedicated, an 
avowed and declared enemy. He is imperialist; he is brutal and ruth- 
less, and says so. 

Now, Hitler said that. We read his book and laughed at him, and 
yet he performed by chapter and verse, by page number in that book, 
and he ae us by 5 years. This fellow is doing the same thing. 
What is he going to do? He is going to move. A dictator cannot 
maintain the : status quo and be a dictator. He must ee He can- 
not stand still. It is a philosophy of dynamism, and, if there is not 
material action, it will fall apart. So, he has to move. Where will 
he com He will move on the ground. There is no place else he 
dare move. He will move with an army. 

Nowy he has an army bigger than yours, 4 times bigger than yours, 
ind. for the first time in your life, not only is he 4 times bigger than 
vou, ass his quality is better. You have never run into that before. 
His elity is better than yours in hardware and material. His dis- 
‘ ipline is as good as yours, he is clothed as good as you 


: he is not in- 
terested in the pay scale—] 


1e does not know one worthy of the name. 
Your only advantage is the spirit and the morale of the soldier. That 
isallvou have. Thatisnotenough. That will not do. 

Now. those are the facts, Mr. Secretary, when this decision was 
made down through the years to cut the Army. It was a fantastic 
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error. You showed us some charts yesterday where you have X di- 
visions in the field. 

He will have many divisions that can be mobile anyplace in the 
world today. That is fantastically and irreducibly minimal. And, 
with the danger and the hazard in the world today, to proceed upon 
such a minimal basis borders on criminal negligence. When you are 
talking about the lives and the safety and the sacred honor of a great 
nation, that borders on criminal negligence—a minimal operational 
5-army division in the world that I am talking about for the next 4 
years. It cannot be done. 

You gave us facts and figures well supported that you urged 925,000 
men. You are ordered to take 870,000. You will lose a division. All 
of your efforts now in justifying this budget is to that end—to justify 
870,000 and the loss of a division. I am not concerned with that. My 
position is you must have at a minimum 3 extra divisions a year for the 
next 4 years. In 1962 you must have 30 divi isions of the best uniformed, 
the best stat the best disciplined, the best equipped army on the 
face of the earth. That is what you must have. If you do not get it 
you are in trouble. And all the nuclear weapons and everything else 
in the world will not be enough if each man had one. You should have 
3 extra divisions each year, 3 full battle divisions ready in the field 
and mobile a year for the next 4 years in addition to the 15 you have 
as of January 1 of this year. That is what you should have if the 
Army is going to remain “queen of battles.” That is what it must be 
4 years from today and nothing less. 

Anybody that asks for anything less is in fatal error, in my opinion. 

You cannot balance the budget, or take budget guidelines if you 
like that language, against the facts as I have heard them at these 
hearings. You take the facts as you have heard them from your own 
people, do not take them from me.. I am giving you the facts as I 
have heard them from witnesses. You take the facts as you have 
heard them. That is the way that I heard them. Those are my irre- 
vocable opinions and conclusions on the United States rae ae 1962, 
and you have to build it today. You ec a put the kind of an army 
~ want and you should want 1n the field in 4 years unless you st: arted 
last night. To sit here under all of these tad ts and circumstances as 
[have heard them outlined and be satisfied with what this budget ealls 
for is an abysmal error. I am against it and will oppose it if I am 
the only one that does. That is it. 


AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


I have said that you should be mobile, General. You told me last 
your that you and the Joint Chiefs were satisfied with the airlift. You 
indicated to 2 or 3 of my colleagues that you are still satisfied with it. 
Lthink you are wrong. You cannot possibly or conceivably be right, 
im my opinion. You told us yesterday the sist delshint ofa division 
vou could move. I have been around here long enough to discount 
that 20 percent. In my judgment you can move hi lf a division by air 
across the oceans of the world at this time—half of a division. The 
kind of division that I am talking about and you are talking about 
is 11,500 men. You can move half of 11,500 men by air, put them in 
the line as an advanced echelon and fight them for 2 weeks with sup- 
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port, and know no hardware worthy of the name. If you keep them 
there long you will have to supply them by surface, by water. What 
does that mean? What does the Navy have to help you with? 

Do you know? Of course you do, a lot of worn-out, broken-down 
third-class World War II transports, World War II moth- -eaten, 
mothballed transports to take care of your pentomic world war III 
Army by convoy. They would be dead pigeons in a modern sea war 
with nuclear fighting. They would not get out of the harbor. That 
is what you will get. The Navy does not “indicate that they are ready 
to give you submarine transports. Did you ask the Navy what is 
their program to transport your supplies and support troops and re- 
placements by great carrier submarines? No; of course you did not. 

I heard one of my friends here last year, or the year before, when 
we were discussing the carriers, and the Joint Chiefs were here and 
Mr. Sikes was examining the Joint Chiefs on how long did they 
discuss the carrier problem and the awarding of the carriers in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. There was no discussion about it at all. There 
was a gentlemen’s agreement—you scratch my back and I will scratch 
yours. You give me a carrier and I will give you bombers, and I 
do not know what you got. You got nothing. 

Well, that was the impression we got, Skipper, from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. If everything that I say about the Army is true, 
how am I going to prove it? It must be mobile in two theaters of 
operation simultaneously because you are going to get hit in both. 
These little cancerous brushfire wars in 1962 will be the only kind 
that you can have. You will be up against Russian troops. At that 
time your game in Korea will be over. That is what he is thinking. 
That is what I am worried about. We are not ready. All this talk 
sounds great and beautiful, but through the years and the years 
ahead I do not think we can do it. I am not interested in who is 
at fault. I do not care about who made the mistakes if any are 
made. Of course, I say there were. I am not interested in that. I 
am talking about from last night on. 

Many of the questions that I was going to ask this morning I will 
have to reserve for your Bureau and Department chiefs. There is 
no need taking them up at this level. We will have some time with 
them. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO ARMY 


It was indicated here yesterday that the opinion has not been 
prevalent that the Army was the low man on the totem pole. I think 
the opinion has been prevalent, and I think you were right when you 
said so that the Army was low man on the totem pole. I was glad to 
see you come out of your corner punching yesterday. The Army 
around here has a great tradition of fighting for America and the 
world and everybody else, but it has not done so well fighting for the 
Army. When that bell rang you came out with both hands. That is 
good. Itsoundslikethe Army. Be just as tough as they are and stay 
withit. IT wanttocongratulate you. 

I understand everybody has been congratulated for firing a Jupi- 
ter-C but the Army. All of the science societies and all the great 
industrial groups and manufacturing establishments in C alifornia and 
the Bronx, everybody has done « great iob, they have all been con- 
gratulated on the radio and ‘eleyis’s hut nobody said you did 
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Well, it was an Army show and congratulations. You did a great job, 


a fantastic job, and I am proud of you. More power to you. Keep 
shooting them. Make pigeons out of them. Keep them flying. 

Lam not going to pursue this airlift any further with you gentlemen. 
By the way, at this point in the record you have the right to make any 
kind of a reply you see fit to the indictment that I have just made here. 
Fither of you gentlemen can compare your statements and submit 
them. I do not care what you say. You have that right. 

(Nore.—See p. 346 for responses of General Taylor and Secretary 
Brucker. ) 


AIRLIFT UNDER ARMY’S JURISDICTION 


Mr. Fioop. Now I am going to press this airlift of the Army to the 
hilt. And I am going to ask the chairman if in his judgment he sees 
fit to set a special hearing before this subcommittee and have a special 
investigation made, not by people in the Pentagon, or people identified 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to supply this committee with the best 
technical report and advice you can give to this Nation on the status 
of air and sea lift tosupport American Army divisions in both theaters 
at the same time for “X” weeks and “Y” months after takeoff. I do 
not believe any information that I am hearing from the Pentagon on 
this. Something is wrong. I feel that in my viscera. There is some- 
thing wrong with this thing. I am afraid of a disaster. It will be 
too late. 

I want to tell you this: there is no doubt in my mind, gentlemen, 
that the Air Transport Division of the Air Force must be assigned 
to the Army. You must have air transport. You must not be tied 
to the skirts of the Air Force budget. All the transports you need 
for your divisions must be yours, whether they are supersonic, sub- 
sonic, chemical bombers, chemical transports, no matter how they 
are fueled, no matter how high they fly, how fast they fly, or how 
far they fly. The Army transport must be in the jurisdiction of 
the United States Army. I hope you ask for them and fight for 
them. ‘Time is pressing on us, you know. 

These old academic mission discussions are obsolete. 

I have asked the Secretary of Defense to cancel the Key West ar- 
rangements and to revoke Mr. Wilson’s November directive of 1956. 
They were obsolescent when written and they are obsolete now. 

T like this fellow McElroy. I want you to know he has made 
quite an impression on the Hill, certainly with me, and I am ad- 
vised he has made quite an impression on the other body. That is 
good for you to know. We do not think that the boys at the Pentagon 
have eotten to him yet. He has not been brainwashed. Oh, they 
will, but so far he is flying his own banners. That is good and re- 
freshing and a help to us. 

With reference to the reasons why I think you should have an air 
transport, I want to insert into the record at this point that part of 
page 29 of the pamphlet edition of the Rockefeller report, the langu- 
age showing the inadvisability of having the Air Force with budget 
problems responsible for transports. This language I quote: 

When budgets are tight the Air Force is understandably reluctant to favor 
this mission at the expense of its primary task of defeating the enemy in the 
air, especially against the background of growing Soviet strength in planes and 
missiles. 
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I do not blame the Air Force. They only have so much money 
too. They only get so much money. Their cloth is cut to fit the 

same pattern of the budget that yours is. So when they run short 
of money you are low man on the totem pole in the Air Force budget, 
and I do not blame them. That means your transport does not 
exist in the numbers it should or the type of planes you must have, 

The Air Force is human just like you. You would probably do 
the same thing and so would I. That is bad. It cannot be bad any 
more. You have got to cut this out. I hope we develop this air and 
sea lift at great length. 


MOBILITY OF IRBM AND ICBM 


All the overseas friends of ours at the military level tell me that 
all of our nuclear weapons must be mobile. You stress that very well 
n your statement, Mr. Secretary. They better be or they do not 
want them, I promise you. You know that and so do they. So they 
will be. 

Now, are you connected in any way with ICBM operations in the 
Army ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. No, we are not directly connected with any 
ICBM operations in the Army. 

Mr. Froop. Since you have established a high repute for missile 
warfare, would you please in any discussion, at the general staff level, 
General Taylor, and you at the Secretary level, Secretary Brucker, 
make it imperative that the ICBM must be mobile? That is manda- 
tory. ns I have no idea, but that is what it must be. Not just the 
ICBM, but the IRBM must be mobile. That will be helped when 
you get to the solid propellants, of course; otherwise, you are cutting 
your weapon potential in fractions. People are only talking about 
mobility for the ICBM. That is not enough. The IRBM must be 
mobile as well. 

[ have only a minute or two more, Mr. Secretary, on this go-round. 
I have some things here that I wrote down while the hearings were 


devel loping. You know, of course, that the role of the Army in the 

Russian table of organization gives the Army jurisdiction 1 up to 1,000 

ml ‘les, The Russian IRBM is an army missile: is that true? 
Secretary Brucker. The army is given the jurisdiction. 


Mr. Froop. The answer is yes? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Of course it is. The Russian Army is a pretty good 
army too. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to 
insert in the record at this point a portion of page 29 of the pamphiet 
edition of the so-called Rockefeller report entitled “International 
Security, the Military Aspect”; also several newspaper articles relat- 
ing to military matters. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


[From the Rockefeller report] 


A duplication of weapons systems and a wastage of scientific talent is inevita 
ble. This prevents us from drawing the full benefit from our military expendi- 
tures and forces our policy makers constantly to arbitrate among sharply con 
flicting advice. New weapons are placed into the straitjacket of obsolescent 
missions instead of missions being reshaped to conform to an evolving technology 
and to new military problems. 
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Conversely, the present organization may neglect certain vital tasks. An ex- 
ample is the problem of airlift for the ground forces. To provide such facilities 
is an Air Force responsibility. When budgets are tight, the Air Force is under- 
standably reluctant to favor this mission at the expense of its primary task of 
defeating the enemy in the air, especially against the background of growing 
Soviet strength in planes and missiles. On the other hand the Army is pre- 
yented by our mechanistic assignment of functions from developing and operat 
ing the transport aircraft required to move forces swiftly to the combat zone 


om the New York Times, August 11, 1957] 





UNITED STATES RECONSIDERS “SMALL WAR” IDEA 
the theory of John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, of massive retalia 

tion against selected targeis 

The theory assumed that the little war confined to a limited area had become 
an anachronism in the atomic age. It advanced the proposition that localized 
aggression would be met, not necessarily at the point of aggression alone, but 
with massive atomic strikes at sites vital to the aggressor. 

fhe effect to promote the idea that any localized attack would very probably 
result in global nuclear war and that, therefore, the little war was no longer 
possible 

Recently, however, such figures as Mr. Dulles himself have been reappraising 
the problem against the background of new developments in nuclear weaponry, 
and the theory is under crit examination by those responsible for security 
strated 

The lead in the debate has been taken, not by anyone connected with the 
Government but by a scholar of foreign affairs, Henry A. Kissinger, in his recently 


published book, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy. 
wide range 


The general question now under study is whether the advent of a 
of small atomic weapons has not again made it feasible to wage a limited 
using small nuclear weapons but not the superweapons, in a rigorously limited 


area. 


This is the question raised by Mr. Kissinger and now under consideration by 
Mr. Dulles and others concerned with the national security. There are no 
swers yet from within the administration, but the significant fact, in view of com 
petent sources here, is that the massive retaliation theory heing reexamined 

The implication of the theory that the limited war with small nuclear weapons 
is possible in the atomic age was recently spelled out by Mr. Kissinger in an 


adaptation of his book for Foreign Affairs, the quarterly review. 

The fallacy of the massive retaliation theory, he said, was that national 
survival became involved in every diplomatic conflict that verged on the use of 
force 

“The doctrinal challenge of the nuclear age,’ he wrote, “is therefore the ability 
to use force with discrimination and to establish political goals in which the 
question of national survival is not involved in every issue. Strategic doctrine 
can no longer confine itself to the problem of providing the weapons of war; 
it must also relate them to the purpose of war.” 

Citing the probable devastation of full-scale thermonuclear war, he went on: 

“The goal of war can no longer be military victory as we have known it. 
Rather it should be the attainment of certain specific political conditions which 
are fully understood by the opponent. 

“The purpose of limited war is to inflict losses or to pose risks for the enemy 
out of proportion to the objectives under dispute. The more moderate the objec- 
tive, the less violent the war is likely to be.” 

-Recent statements by administration strategists have emphasized the neces- 
sity for being prepared to fight the limited war as well as the ultimate war. 


STRATEGY CRITICIZED 


Critics of the administration’s defense strategy argue, however, that its policy 
over the last 4 years has sacrificed the capability to wage limited war and left the 
Nation capable of fighting only the ultimate war. 

The new concentration on small atomic weapons, it is now being argued, will 
have the effect of adjusting modern weaponry to the purposes of limited war. 
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Thus, the argument runs, it will no longer be necessary to rely solely on the ulti- 
mate force to achieve relatively moderate policy objectives. 

The essential factor in any limited conflict is agreement between the com- 
batants that fighting must not be permitted to flare into all-out war. This can 
be avoided, it is reasoned, only if neither side insists upon a total victory that 
would threaten the survival of its opponent. 

What would emerge would be a type of warfare roughly analogous to the tests 
of strength of the Middle Ages, with neither side committing its prestige to the 
utmost nor insisting upon unconditional surrender. 

These are all highly theoretical considerations that may prove under practical 
examination to have no application to the modern era. But the fact that they 
are now being discussed here is evidence of significant groping for a way out 
of the present nuclear stalemate and into a tolerable pattern for living in the 
nuclear age. 





{From the New York Times, December 2, 1957] 


UNITED STATES MILITARY CrTes Soviet ARMS GAIN 
SEE RUSSIAN LEAD IN GROUND WEAPONS AS WELL AS IN LONG-RANGE MISSILES 
By Jack Raymond 


WASHINGTON, December 1.—Some military officials, particularly in the Army, 
are criticizing the “stampede” to produce long-range ballistic missiles and other 
weapons designed for nuclear warfare. 

These officials say the effort to match the Russians in intermediate and inter- 
continental missiles should be accompanied by an effort to keep up with Soviet 
advance in conventional weapons. 

The proposal is based on the premise that “bushfire,” or limited, hostilities 
are more likely to confront the United States than is an all-out nuclear attack. 


RED ARMY WEAPONS GAIN 


The Soviet has developed a spectacular roster of improved weapons for ground 
forces, it was asserted. The Russians displayed some of these weapons at the 
November 7 parade in Moscow commemorating the Bolshevik revolution. 

Supporting information has been obtained from other sources, it is added, and 
will be the subject of congressional inquiries in January. A few Congressmen 
have visited the Soviet Union and others have been advised of these develop- 
ments in European tours. 

A summary of Soviet advances with conventional ground force equipment, 
including improvements on types that were revealed during World War II, 
include: 

Heavy tanks with 122 millimeter guns that can traverse 140 miles in combat 
without refueling. 

Self-propelled 57 millimeter guns that are light enough to be transported by a 
new heavy-duty helicopter, and a self-propelled, recoilless 12-inch gun that a mili- 
tary observer has described as “surprisingly mobile.” 

Full-tracked 240 millimeter rocket guns with a 5-mile range, as well as sev- 
eral missile-launchers with ranges of 10, 50, 150, and 350 miles. 

New guns and howitzers, including 1 howitzer that can move 30 miles an 
hour instead of the 3 miles an hour achieved by its predecessors in the Soviet 
arsenal; mortars as big as 240 millimeters, possibly capable of firing atomic 
shells. 

New assault amphibians, tracked personnel carriers, and a long-range trans- 
port with a diesel motor that goes a mile on a gallon of fuel. A similar Ameri- 
ean vehicle gets a mile on 6 gallons. 

A variety of new small arms, motoreycle-drawn 85 millimeter guns, and new 
antitank guns capable of piercing 12 inches of armor. 


HEAVY PAYLOAD HELICOPTER 


One of the most important Soviet developments, it is said, is a Soviet heli- 
eopter with a hauling capacity of 27,000 pounds. The largest United States 
helicopter payload is 7,500 pounds. 

At the same time, it is pointed out, the Russians have been able to maintain 
huge ground forces—about 175 divisions. The United States has been cutting 
its divisions, and will have 15 by the end of next year. 
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According to some sources at the Pentagon, the United States has developed 
a variety of new weapons that also are spectacularly powerful and mobile. 
These have not yet been revealed. 

However, Army officials say that the Soviet appears to be modernizing its 
ground forces faster than the United States. One official called attention to a 
statement in the Army Digest last August: 

“The Soviet Army is the only major force in the world today that has a com- 
pletely new postwar arsenal of weapons, in being, in the hands of trained troops, 
capable of fighting either a nuclear or nonnuclear war, big or small, in any 
kind of climate or terrain.” 


RED ARMY MISSION CITED 


A military expert who is not associated with the army called attention also 
to an apparent greater mission for the army in the Soviet forces. He pointed 
out that the Soviet ground forces have responsibility for rockets up to and in- 
cluding ballistic missiles with a range of 900 miles. 

Under existing assignments of roles and missions, the United States Army is 
limited to 200-mile weapons. However, Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of De- 
fense, has indicated a willingness to permit a review of that policy. 

One of the most important considerations in reviewing the new Russian ground 
forces equipment, it is said, is that they appear to be coming off mass produc- 
tion assembly lines. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, February 6, 1958] 


Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, Army research chief who is quitting over his in- 
ability to do anything about the deteriorating position of the Army, had 
some new comments on the situation yesterday. Testifying before a House 
Government Operations Subcommittee, he said the Army cuts increase the 
prospects of another Korea, which is by far more likely than all-out war. 

He declared that American Army strength has been cut from 27 to 14 divisions, 
while Russia is modernizing its 175 divisions. 

At the same time, the Army published an evaluation of new Russian Army 
weapons unveiled in the November armed forces parade in Moscow. 

“Visual evidence and technical estimates,” said the official Army Information 
Digest, “point to massive efforts by the Soviet Army to produce and equip 
its troops with modern conventional weapons as well as the much-publicized 
long-range ballistic missiles. 

“The weapons and equipment of the Soviet Army today are of the highest 
quality, with a degree of mobility which enables it to be independent of roads 
and undeterred by water obstacles. Its firepower is second to none.” 

The document suggested that both sides will hesitate before launching a 
full-scale nuclear conflict and the “avowed Communist objective of world 
domination could well be achieved by a modernized army fighting a rapid war of 
occupation and bit-by-bit annexation.” 

There were no indications, however, of any major change in the top Pentagon 
attitude toward strengthening the Army to fight small wars. 


[From the New York Times, January 16, 1958] 
Gavin ASKS Force To Deter “Koreas” 
EIGHT NEW AIRBORNE DIVISIONS USING NUCLEAR WEAPONS ARE NEEDED, HE SAYS 


By Richard Witkin 


Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin called yesterday for the creation of an airborne 
“shock force” of about eight pentomic divisions to cope with the danger of 
limited aggression. 

General Gavin said such a force was urgently required to deter future wars 
such as that in Korea or, failing that, to keep such conflicts from bursting into 
total war. 

It was largely because of his deep anxiety that the Nation’s policies were 
courting new Koreas that the general recently announced his decision to retire 
March 31. He is the Army’s Chief of Research and Development. 

Yesterday, in a speech to the Wing’s Club, General Gavin pointed to the gaping 
difference between what he felt was required to deal with the danger of localized 
wars and actual capabilities. 
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Whereas about 8 divisions are needed. he said, the Nation is “beginning to 


approach” the point where it could fly only 1 division at 85 percent strength to a 
trouble zone 


ASKS MORE AIRLIFT 


The general expressed the wish that the Air Force would “get more airlift.” 
Some observers saw in this an implication that the Army would be willing 
to train more airborne troops if the airlift to transport them was 
available. 

General Gavin deplored specifically the cancellation last year of development 
work on the Douglas C-132, a four-engine turbine-propeller craft that would 
have been the largest plane in the world. 


In calling for use of pentomic divisions to make up the “shock force,” the gen 


made 





eral was referring to the new type of division organization devised last year 

It is smaller in size than the conventional division but has more firepower, 
thanks to the use of nuclear weapons An airborne division, for example, 
will have 11,500 men instead of 17,000. 

Che ni ‘ S combination of the Greek word “penta.” meaning five. and 
atomie. The division has 5 combat groups instead of the custor 

Gener Gavin declined to discuss with newsmen the controversy churned 
by his retirement. But he did preface the text he had prepared for distribution 
with some comments on the subject 

pes h nervous intensity, he sair 

I an ) d by the extent to which honesty of purpose and sincerity and 
idheri pril e are subject to speculative searching examinati 

‘Many appear to h > been looking for a gimmic! Questions have been 
asked acing mesti ms, of the when did-vou stop be iting your-w ife \ ariety, 
that no matter how answered can be used as a basis for challenging one’s 
intent 

he T t tr } I i T * ; ~ 
MILITARY Vit FE TI New Bvupai 
DI S FI USINFSS-AS-USUAI ERA NT IMPLI IN GRAM 
By Const itine Brown 

There is a good deal of dissatisfaction among military leaders over the Presi- 
dent’s budget The Pentagon’s discontent, not particularly noticeable among 
the top civilian officials. who are aft ill a part of the administration te 1, but 
among officers who know they will have to fight any war the Nation gets into, 
is basically cat by realization that the ability to fight “brush fire” war 





< 1 
clearly not to be helped by the character of the military budget 

What the White House appears to have done in the proposed budget is to 
attempt ft nd the Nation’s effort in the modern weapons field—the guided 
missiles, rocket ind the research and development necessary—while at the same 
time paving rr the extra effort by enutting back on conventional armaments. 
This would appear to be a sensible policy only if the political and military out 
look was for a major world war, not for a localized war in some area where the 
Communists think aggression would succeed. Since this is decidedly not the 


outlook, and almost every intelligence source suggests that small wars are almost 
certain and a major nuclear holocaust unlikely, the Fisenhower budget would 
seem to be completely unrealistic. 

The most worrisome aspect of the current situation, military leaders feel, is 
the business-as-usual temperament the budget seems to imply. There may be 
a surface concern with the lag in missile development, illustrated by the larger 
amounts to be devoted to that field. But nowhere in the budget is there any 
indication that the White House is seriously concerned with the emergency 
nature of our country’s present predicament. On the contrary, the President:and 
his advisers seem to be still under the spell of the George Humphrey mentality. 
The budget must be balanced: once that is accomplished, the defenses of the 
Nation will take care of themselves. But they won’t. 

Deficit financing is something none of us wants to see again. Yet there is 
much, much less danger in deficit financing, in unbalanced budgets, than in a 
Defense Establishment inadequate to whatever demands may be made upon it. 
Considerations of financial solvency that are defensible in normal times are not 
valid in the sputnik age we mnst realize that this Nation and all it represents is 
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in frightening peril. A balanced budget and a sound dollar will not defend this 
country or the rest of the free world against a Communist assault. 

Military men expect that conventional forces and conventional weapons will 
continue to be used in fringe wars, just as they were in Korea. The reasoning 
goes that no nation, least of all the Soviet Union, wants to precipitate a major 
war that would inevitably bring massive destruction, whatever success a sur- 
prise attack might have. There is just no possibility that a surprise nuclear 
attack on United States bases could wipe out all of them at once. Thus Russian 
cities and military targets would be clobbered inevitably. 

Yet there is completely inadequate provision made in the new budget for ex- 
pansion and strengthening of the national potential in the field of conventional 
armaments. Indeed, with the planned cuts in manpower already scheduled, the 
ability of the United States to wage a limited war will be less than ever, and it 
is thought to be inadequate now. Such a situation will be nothing less than a 
direct invitation to the Kremlin to start probing at the free world’s soft spots. 
If we and our allies are unable to bring instant resistance into play with con- 
ventional forces, the alternatives will be either surrender to the Communists or 
to ourselves precipitate nuclear world war. The temptation to do the latter will 
be strong, and it will be suicidal as well. 

Whatever the individual difficulties inherent in the new budget’s approach, the 
overall impression is one of complacency—a smug self-satisfaction seemingly un- 
affected by the realities of the Soviet’s weapon strides. Instead of a clarion call 
to action stations, there is a run-of-the-mill concern with considerations of peace- 
time. We need most of all to convince our people that we are, in actual fact, at 
war with a deadly enemy. The fact that the shells are not flying and the bombs 
are not dropping does not remove the fact that we are at war. It is a war for 
survival. Balanced budgets won't save us, and an unbalanced one might if the 
disparity goes for the right things. There is not a true American in the Nation 
who will not cheerfully pay more taxes and undergo more sacrifices if he knows 
it is necessary to the survival of mankind in freedom. 


[The Washington Post and Times Herald, November 17, 1957] 
Reps Have Toprep Us IN GRouND WraApPons, Too 
(By Garrett Underhill) 


In Moscow 10 days ago, the Soviets totally reversed their normal military 
policy of supersecrecy. They allowed American photographers to take pictures 
of the October Revolution Day army parade and even permitted “sneak” pictures 
of army equipment parked on side streets waiting to roll past Lenin’s tomb. 

What was recorded on the film affords an easy explanation for the security 
turnabout. The army-type weapons and equipment paraded can be regarded as 
firm evidence, when combined with reports from other sources, that the Soviets 
are forging well ahead of the United States and NATO in the development of 
weapons suited to conventional or small-scale nuclear warfare. 

The Soviets, therefore, may be taken to have sacrificed none of their tradi- 
tional land power to achieve their startling advances in sputniks, long-range 
guided missiles and big jet bombers. There now can be no doubt that the Rus- 
sians have been stating policy, not propaganda, when they have proclaimed, as 
did Marshal Gregori Zhukov to the 20th Party Congress nearly 2 years ago: 
“* * * we proceeded from the precept that the new weapons, including the means 
of mass extermination, do not detract from the decisive role of land armies * * *” 


FLAK SUPERIORITY 


The November 7 parade showed that gaps in Red army weaponry have been 
filed. Flak tanks, for instance, are regarded as a “must” to keep strafing jets 
off the back of troops in the swift movement of small-scale nuclear combat. 
From having virtually no flak tanks at all, the Soviets showed their marked 
superiority in this arm in the march-past of the Seventh Kantemirovka Guards 
Tank Division. 

Through Red Square clanked big flak tanks with twin guns in a turret-like 
structure mounted on a chassis apparently modified from the new T—54 medium- 
heavy tank. The high-velocity guns are in the 57-millimeter range, which the 
best German ordnance experts say are ideal for fighting off jet attacks. 

Lack of comparable powerful and well-protected flak is a grave weakness in 
the United States Army. It has twin 40-millimeter guns of 1986 Swedish origin 
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on a light tank chassis. NATO ground forces generally lack even those make 
shifts. 
SWIFT TROOP CARRIERS 


Also shown for the first time were amphibious caterpillar-tracked troop ¢ar-. 
riers, obviously very fast. These represent the second “wave” of Soviet armored 
troop carriers since World War II. The 1951 BTR-8 armored trucks proved 
road-bound and otherwise inadequate in the Budapest fighting last year and 
now are on the Soviet giveaway list, Egypt and Syria having many. 

In contrast with Russia’s new provision for its troops, only a few American 
soldiers are mounted in cross-country amphibious armored carriers, although 
America had the first such vehicle. Our NATO and SEATO allies are almost 
totally lacking in such transport. 

The vehicles in the parade were no “Potemkin village’ false-fronts put out 
to make animpression. Study of photos of such equipment can determine whether 
it came from a sample batch or from a production line. Thus, many points 
about the new troop carrier (such as the die-stamped road wheels) indicate 
large-scale production. 

SUPER-STALIN PUZZLES 


A puzzling thing about the armament paraded was the relatively minor im. 
provements in weapons classes in which the Soviets generally have been regarded 
as far ahead. In heavy tanks, for example, the Soviets have had a world lead 
since 1940, and their 122-millimeter, gunned Stalin III of 1944 compares well 
with the new United States 120-millimeter gunned heavy tank. The Soviets 
have thousands of Stalin III’s (Egypt has 50), while the last of the 300 United 
States heavies won't be in service until 1958 or 1959. 

Yet in the parade was what might be called a “Super-Stalin” which is a bit 
longer and wider and has a more streamlined design and fancier gadgets than 
earlier models, but does not represent any striking advance. Its introduction may 
be significant, however, since it duplicates in the heavy tank class what was done 
earlier in the medium. 

Although in Korea the Soviets proved that their T—34, as rearmed after World 
War II with an 85-millimeter gun, was fit to fight the Patton and was even more 
mobile, in the last few years the Soviets have reequipped their striking forces 
with the heavier 100-millimeter gunned T-54, The Super-Stalin adds to this 
evidence that the Soviets have the capability to provide not only the necessities 
but the virtual luxuries of small-war fighting. 

The parade provided still other evidence of Russia’s conviction that it must 
and can afford whatever weapons and equipment are needed for small-scale war. 
Whereas to carry the army-support missiles and their launchers, the United 
States. Army now has only standard-type trucks, the parade confirmed that the 
Soviets have at least two expensive-type mounts of far greater battlefield mo- 
bility than wheeled trucks. 

One, adapted from the new troop carrier, is fast and amphibious. Another, 
using a caterpillar track system similar to that of the Stalin heavy tank, obviously 
not only can go off roads but crash its way into forests without damage to its 
delicate missile load. Unlike their American counterparts, crews of the Stalin- 
type mounts appear able to fire their missiles without dismounting, affording 
hit-and-run advantage. ' 

Existence of a varied Soviet arsenal of army-support nuclear missiles, in the 
class of our Honest John and WAC Corporal, was known before the parade. How- 
ever, the parade photos reveal that the Soviet rockets all have solid-fuel motors, 
now coming to be generally regarded as quicker and safer to transport, load, and 
fire than liquid-fuel rockets and their stores. Also, they require less highly 
skilled crews. 

Perhaps the most discouraging feature of the parade to the free world soldier 
was its revelation that the Russians have rearmed with a new light infantry 
weapons “family” of rifles and machine guns, including lightweight ammunition. 
Since World War II, the United States Army has striven for a new rifle and car- 
tridges to get the load off the back of the combat soldier and off the planes 
which might airlift him to battle. United States forces have not been equipped 
with the new rifle and cartridge because the program might add a billion dollars 
to the defense budget. 

The parade did not disclose any evidence of scientific break-throughs in the 
conventional weapons field. Only two really advanced-type weapons were pa- 
raded, both huge guns of around 12-inch caliber mounted on a tank-like chassis. 
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Both appear to be able to fire nuclear warheads and to derive from German 
World War II developments for unguided rockets. One may well be a gun- 
launcher for a three-stage rocket which in 1945 ranged 137 miles. The other 
could be a gun-launcher for a ramjet-powered missile with which a German gun 
of half that caliber could get 111 miles. 

The lumbering mounts of these guns indicate that they are not yet ready for 
production, but it is easy to understand why the Soviets included them in the 
parade. They are the type of weapon which Hitler used to frighten small powers, 
allies and neutrals before World War II. 

These huge guns, and indeed all the armament shown off, illustrate what Vice 
President Nixon meant when he warned last Wednesday that the major threat 
from Russia is not overt aggression but is in the economic, political, and psycho- 
logical fields. The Moscow parade made many strong points concerning relative 
American and Soviet ability and willingness to face up to the potentials of 
our increasing technological civilization, and to exploit them. 

It was all too reminiscent of the late 1930’s when Marshal Hermann Goering 
frightened or impressed small nations with the quantity and quality of his Luft- 
waffe while assuring them that though the consumers-goods-mad Americans 
might be able to make razor blades, radios, and refrigerators, they would not 
accept the real challenge with science and engineering then were posing. 

The parade, then, may well have been not just a show of Soviet military pro- 
gress, but a great victory in the kind of contest about which Nixon warned. 


SPACE VEHICLE TO HIT MOON 


Mr. Fioop. Now, General, this is probably for you, but you can get 
the technical people in on it too—I want to hit the moon tomorrow. 
I do not care what I hit it with, a slingshot, a peashooter, anything. 
I want to hit the moon tomorrow. I do not care what it proves; I 
do not care how military or scientific it is; I am not interested in any 
values about doing it; I want the Army to hit the moon now. If you 
were given directives and all the money you want and all the help 
you want and carte blanche, when could you do it? Do you have the 
desire to make an announcement that you will fire something Thurs- 
day at 4 o’clock and it will hit the moon Saturday at 10 o’clock and 
will the world please look. It will have a phosphorus head. There is 
a lot of dust on the surface of the moon and at 10 o’clock Saturday 
morning watch the moon, the Army is going to hit it. Can you do 
that and when? 

Secretary Brooker. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Secretary Brucker. I just feel, from every standpoint, that I should 
be a little restrained on the utterance now, because of the fact that we 
are endeavoring to give this very special attention. We are working 
on these programs to advance right along into outer space. However, 

may I say this to you: that this is the function of the Secretary of 
Defense under the new or ganization that he has called the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, and, as such, our petition is to him to per- 
mit us, under that Agency’s aegis, to go ahead with it, That is where 
we are at the moment. 

‘Mr. Froop. I know that. Now, he says to you, “Can you do it?” 
He asked the question, “Can you do it?” 

Secretary Brucker. There is not any doubt about the fact, from a 
scientific standpoint, the Army is very able in this field. I do not want 
to say more than that. The Army would do its best, if called upon. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you do it this year ? 

Secretary Brucker. I could not say as to that. 

Mr. Frioop. General Taylor, what can you say? Should we reserve 
that for the technicians ? 
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General Taytor. I would not. be able to answer that on the record, 
Mr. Fioop. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 


TATEMENT OF CHIEF OF STAFF ON REDUCTION IN ARMY 


General Taytor. I would like to make a statement in response to 
Congressman Flood. He has raised many points of great interest. 
With regard to his emphasis on the importance of land power, I share 
that view. I disagree with any comment that suggests I am satified 
with Army mobility. I am not satisfied with Army firepower, mo- 
bility, communications, or personnel. The day that I become satisfied 
with any of these features, I should be fired. The Army Chief of Staff 
is constantly pressing for progress in these fields and, I hope, will 
always do so. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY ON REDUCTION IN ARMY 


Secretary Brucker. May I say, of course, as Secretary of the 
Army, [ share the views of progress in this field, and I just want the 
whole committee, and, certainly, Congressman Flood, to know that I 


am prepare ~ to do anything I can to assist in this effort to build the 
Army, including, of course, the concept of stren ath and numbers. 

I will say this, not in apology for my request for more numbers, 
but, rat ler’, AS aN implemen t tion of what I said—lI feel in the Army 
we are a little different, perh laps, than some of the other services that 
have a carrier or a plane. To us, men are part of the weapons sys- 
tem. Each man is a weapons system in himself. When we ask for 
nore men, it is not that we want more people to be hanging around 
and that sort of thing; it is because we realize the dire necessity to 
have the numbers, in quality, of course, but to have the numbers in 
sufficient amount so that the individual weapons system, when tied to 
all the rest, will be ready and able to do the job you want. It is not 
just an idle gesture saying we want X number of more men just to 
have the flattery of more people to command, or things of that kind, 
but it is more because the Army is based upon the individual, and the 
ultimate weapon is the man, who has to use his faculties. After all, 
we feel that that is the reason why we come for these err people. 
As I say, I am not here in any sense of the word critical, or carrying 
a torch, or doing something to solicit you to do jensen wrong. I 
hope I am just conveying to you that the reason we put our reliance 
upon greater numbers of men, and favor it, is not in any sense being 
subordinate to anybody. We recognize the decision is against us, and 
we take it. We will go on, but we still feel that we favor this pr mchola 
which ought to guide in these days and months to come. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I would like to respond, very briefly, to 
your excellent statement. Through the years. we have sought in this 
committee to ascertain how well manpower is being utilized in the 
services. From time to time, we have found where manpower has 
been used in a way that did not seem to be mandatory in the armed 
services. As an example, last year we said that we strongly favored 
research and development, but why should the Air Force crash a lot 
of automobiles in order to find out about automobile accidents and try 
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to do something about the national rate’ of casualties in automobile 
accidents? That, no doubt, needs to be done by somebody, but does 
the Air Force have to do that? I remember in research and develop- 
ment we complained the Army was studying the question of sleep. 
That is a very intriguing sub iject and interesting and has some rela- 
tionship to the Army, just as crashing cars has some relations ship to the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, “but it did not seem very vital. 

If in the Army you think of every man as a weapon, I think that it 
would be most necessary to scrutinize the assignment of all these people 
and see to it that they are effective weapons. It has been my observa- 
tion, at times, we have surplus manpower, maybe a lot of people doing 
informat - and propaganada work for the services. Some of that is 
necessary, but I know when we made these detailed studies we found, 
or at least I was convinced, we are using a lot of people for things 
that make them far less than vital weapons m the defense picture. 
This is not the time to explore that, but I do ed that it would be 
well for you to say, or for General Taylor to say, whether or not you 
are assigning your ihifedinal personnel and civ i an personnel to jobs 
that are vital. I would like for you to comment on that. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a very helpful 
statement on your part. If you will bear with me just a moment, may 
[ respond to that? I know that General Taylor might want to say 
a word, = 


‘ . : —— 1 ‘ a 

on ul has hee n of 2 eat interest ever since I have peen tne secretary 
of the Army. j , not think there is any subject on which there 
oe been more time spent by General Tavlor und myself in the quiet 


recesses of my olfice. We have gone over the problem how are we 
going to make the most with the least we have, because that is our 
problem. We might as well face it. We would like to have more, 
but we are low on the totem pole, to be plain about it, and we have 
somehow or the other to meet this problem. We have even talked 
about a battalion. I will not mention where it is, but it is a battalion 
that we wanted to move to make it more effective for us. But be- 
cause of international relations and certain considerations we have 
had to hold it. We have gotten to the point where we have even talked 
about moving less than a battalion. We are talking about individual 
efforts whereby we can put the men in different places to do more 
combat jobs and take care of this thing. But there comes a time when 
you reach the point of diminishing returns, or whatever you want to 
eall it, on the chart or the map where, do what you will, you really 
have to have strength and the individual weapon system that I spoke 
about. You have to have them to the extent they are ready to go, 
and it is on your conscience. You feel it. 

When you talk that way about it and try to do it, and get these 
people you finally come to the conclusion—with all the technical 
services we have, seven of them doing such jobs as single managership 
for other services, and I] am not in any sense reducing our desire to 
do those things for the other services—we are encumbered with a lot 
of loads in that direction and we are doing everything from the DEW 
line on the north, where very few people know what the Army is 
contributing way up } in the Arctic, to the 27 countries that we are 
involved with, and they are all the way around the globe. We are 
training these 200 foreign divisions with these pathetically small num- 
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bers of 6,000 men that we have. We would like to put more men there 
to train these people and they would be better and stiffer in their dis- 
cipline and in their readiness and all the rest. 

We watch all this material and so on that is still filtered out. We 
are in favor of seeing it go to these people and the allied nations where 
they can use it. I give you my word that our people report, week 
by week and month ‘by month, on the development of these divisions 
and so forth. So we do place emphasis upon this manpower feature 
and we do not do it solely in the Army but the world round. 

Now, back to your question precisely. Sure, there are some people 
who on the surface look as though they could be better used. I would 
be happy to have any suggestions of any kind from any member 
of your committee about it because it shows thought on your part 
to make the suggestion that you have. I can assure you that we are 
moving as rapidly as we can in that field. We sit down and talk 
about each branch, each group, each effort, because dollars count to 
us along with the men. It is only after all of that that I came to 
the conclusion of what I favored and said what I did. I say this in 
no sense other than in respectful response to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
to the other members of the committee, including Congressman Flood. 
I hope that I have not impeded your progress here. I know General 
Taylor might want to say a word about that. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to pinpoint a little more what I have in 
mind here. Maybe we do not need historians to the extent that we 
have them. Maybe we do not need photographers to the extent we 
have them. 

I remember, about 1952, landing at the Thule Air Force Base 
with General Bradley and some other people. We were confronted 
with a host of photographers. They were just snapping pictures, 
and they followed us about for the better part of the day. I whispered 
to General Bradley, “Why so many photographers?” He said, “Well, 
I think, undoubtedly, many of them must be individuals who want 
to take a lot of pictures.” I said, “I think so, too.” 

Lated on in the day, I made some inquiries about it, and I found 
that there was a terrific photographic program up there at Thule Air 
Force Base where the Army engineers were doing this construction. 
I do not know how many thousands of dollars were used there in 
photography. There were all types of photography, movies, and 
so on, Some record, no doubt, was desirable, but it was fantastic. 
I know General Bradley later said that he was going to speak to 
the authorities in regard to this sort of utilization of manpower. I 
am sure that I am just giving that as something that influenced my 
thinking. 


RATIO OF SUPPORT PEOPLE TO COMBAT MAN 


Another question I have in mind is, “What is the ratio of support 

people to the combat man, man for man?” That would be an indi- 

cation. I would like to have your comment with respect to the general 
situation, General Taylor. 

General Tayior. The chart I presented yesterday showed that 68 
percent of our manpower are in those practical- type units which are 
directly related to our combat capabilities. That is about the same 
as it was last year. T believe that is a pretty good balance, in general 


terms. 
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Mr. Frouv. May I interrupt? Could you compare the support 
requirements for the American Army with those of foreign armies ? 

eneral Taytor. I know there have been attempts, understandably, 
to compare the support requirements for the American Army to 
foreign armies, and, in particular, the Russian army. That is difficult 
to do, and the results indicate a difference that is not surprising, since 
our support requirements are inevitably going to be higher than any 
other army in the world because of our overseas deployments. In 
other words, we must have a pipeline of logistics and pera sup- 
porting our overseas forces. So, all we can do, really, is compare 
the annual result of our own efforts and verify that the trend is favor- 
able as regards the combat troops. 

I would add a point. I am quite sure that this year, or the next 
year—I am not sure which—there will be a downward trend in the 
ratio of the forward troops—the combat —— the frontline troops, 
if you want to call them that—to those in rear areas because of the 
reorganization of our divisions. In prepar abe for atomic warfare 
we deliber rately and properly plan on thinning out the forward area 
feeling that there should be considerable dispersion. I would suspect 
our figures will show a downward trend in that ratio. There are many 
factors which influence our figures which would not be present in any 
comparison with foreign armies. 

Mr. Manon. Will you-comment otherwise with respect to 
manpower ¢ 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stxes. You have made no response to some of the questions 
that I raised regarding, the utilization of manpower by the Army. 

General Taytor. I gave the general answer that in spite of the 
tendencies I mentioned, we are still using 68 percent of our personnel 
in tactical units. 

Mr. Manon. Percentages are all right, General, but I am talking 
about practices. I am talking about going through the Army with a 
fine-tooth comb and saying, this is a man we can get along without. 

General Taytor. I agree with what you said, it is a problem 
with us every day of every year. I would say each year we are doing 
a little better. The very ‘pinch of a manpower shortage has imposed 
upon us a much more rigorous approach in the use of manpower 
than ever in the past. We are constantly having manpower surveys 
to verify how manpower is actually being used overseas and at home. 
We are scrutinizing our tables of organizations to be sure we must 
have all the people shown in them. We have reduced the size of 
our divisions, as you know, so all I can say is there is a problem. I 
think we are aware of it. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Boyt. I have no questions. 

‘Mr. Anprews. May I ask 1 or 2 questions? 


FUNDS REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN. NATIONAL GUARD AT PRESENT STRENGTH 


Mr. Secretary, I understand this budget would make it necessary 
for you to reduce your National Guard strength from its present 
level of 400,000 to 360,000. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 
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Mr. Anprews. Can you tell me how much in money would be nee- 
essary to retain the level of the guard at the present strength of 
400,000 ? 

Secretary Brucker. We can do that. It will take both the pay 
element and also the operation and maintenance and production and 
procurement computation. We can get that ready. 

Mr. Anvrews. I wish that you w ould submit it for the record. 

(The information requested appears on p. 329.) 


FUNDS REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN RESERVE AT PRESENT STRENGTH 


Mr. Anprews. Then as to your Reserve Force, this budget will 
require a reduction of 30,000, from the present level of 300,000 to 
270,000. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish that you would supply the figure as to the 
cost of retaining the 30,000 Reserve officers and men. 

Secretary Brucker. That will be done. 

(The information requested appears on p. 329.) 


REDUCTION IN NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Mr. Anprews. Now, if this budget is approved and it is necessary 
for you to epee your guard from 400,000 to 360,000, how do you plan 
to make that reduction / 

Secretar) 


Bi cUCKER. Well, the reduction comes about in this way: 
the attrition which they have each year, the number of those that go 
out under their 3- year enlistments, is roughly 122,000. They have 
difficulty, of course, in recruiting and gotsing people in. So what hap- 
pens is over the period of the next year, from July 1 to the following 
June 30, they would 7 ave 40,000 less aes to recruit than they had, or 
would have, if they had to figure on 400,000. So as far as the expres- 
sion goes, “warm bodies” that are in there now, nobody will be dis- 
charged for that account and no armories will be closed. But there 
will be a reduction potentially of 10 percent in the number and in the 
capability by way of numbers of people in the respective companies 
and units. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you prorate the reduction throughout the 
country ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. The ore strength is computed by our opera- 
tion division, and under the National Guard Bureau. They are work- 
ing on that troop strength at the present time. They have the plan 
ready so we must go into operation by July 1 if this cut comes about. 

Mr. Anvrews. If this cut comes about, you would not lose any 
National Guard divisions? 

Secretary Brucker. No. 

Mr. Anprews. What would happen, I assume, is that each company 
would be reduced in size ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to ask General Taylor to speak to 
that because it has a military implication. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TROOP BASIS FOR RESERVE FORCES 


ae il Taytor. As I mentioned yesterday, we are in the course 
t developing a new troop basis for all of the Reserve forces. That is 
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imposed upon us, not by the reduction, but really a the pentomic 
structure to which we are passing. Weare arranging all Reserve units, 
both the Guard and USAR, in the order of priority of requirement. 

In other words, those units that we need on D-day, ‘obviously, we are 
going to favor insofar as we can. So by and large, in principle, we 

would not favor an across-the-board reduction of 10 percent. We 

would rather protect those units which are needed early after mobiliza- 
tion at the expense of those that come later. It is a rather involved 
problem which we are studying very closely, hoping to maintain the 
effectiveness of those units that are required earliest after mobilization. 


NEED TO RETAIN PRESENT STRENGTH OF GUARD AND RESERVE 


Mr. Anprews. Is it your opinion that we need to retain the strength 
of the guard at the present level of 400,000? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. And the Reserve at the present strength of 300,000? 

General Taytor. That is our recommendation. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF ACTIVE ARMY AND NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL 


Mr. Anprews. Could you furnish for the record the cost of keeping 
aman in the guard as compared with keeping him in the Regular 
Army ? 

Secretary Brucker. We can furnish that. Do you want to comment 
on that, General Abrams, or do you want to put it in the record ? 

General Anrams. We would have to put that in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


COMPARATIVE Costs OF ACTIVE ARMY AND NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL 
( ESTIMATED) 


1. Active Army: 


Per capita cost of Mil Per—worldwide , 213 
Per capita cost of Mil Per—CONUS 5, 700 
Per capita cost of Mil Per—outside CONUS , 083 
Army National Guard: 

Per capita cost of ANG personnel—CONUS and Territories___.______- 803 


On the basis of Active Army worldwide costs, 7.8 guardsmen can be supported 
for the cost of 1 person in the active service ; whereas, on the basis of Active Army 
CONUS costs, 7 guardsmen can be supported at a cost equivalent to the Active 
Army. 

2. The foregoing costing although derived from the official records of the De- 
partment of Army if not considered in its proper context could be misleading in 
that it implies that from 7 to 8 National Guard divisions could be maintained for 
an equivalent cost of 1 Active Army division which is not the case. Active 
Army costs and National Guard costs are not comparable for the following 
reasons. 

(a) Annual training of most guardsmen is limited to 48 2-hour drills and 15 
days of active duty training; whereas, Active Army personnel continuously per- 
form multiple missions and maintain a higher degree of combat readiness as a 
result of more intensified individual and unit training. 

(b) Active Army support of Reserve components training is included in the 
Active Army costs; whereas, the National Guard and the Reserve are the bene- 
ficiaries. The magnitude of these costs are not readily ascertainable. 

8. The comparative figures as shown above exclude Department of Army costs 
for construction, procurement of equipment and missiles, and research and devel- 
opment which are not directly related to the cost of maintaining either a guards- 
man or a member of the active forces. It may be assumed, however, that the 
cost of equipping an operational division of the guard would be comparable to 
the cost of equipping an identical Active Army division. 

21294—58—__-23 
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NEED FOR LIMITING FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, I know you ar 
quite sure that inasmuch as part of my wardrobe for nearly 20 years 
was.an Army uniform, I am not at least inimical to the Army as such, 
On this side of the table it is not in my province to take sides with any 
one branch of the service. If our purse were bottomless and our bank 
account limitless, we could give you everything that you have asked 
for. We could give the Air Force more than they have asked for, 
and we could give the Navy and everybody more than they ask for, 
But you are a practical man, Secretary Brucker, and you know, and 
General Taylor knows—although he is a military man and not a 
businessman—that the funds are not endless. I am sure that you do 
realize that every day in yous life. Isthat not true? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Congressman. I have been on the other side 
of the table where I headed a State government, so I know something 
about a budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, if we had in the vears past given 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force all the money for everything 
they asked for, our public debt today would be over $1,000 billion, 
which is a trillion dollars. So we do have to look at this from two 
sides, as I pointed out yesterday. 

Since 1946 when I came on the committee the Army has had appro- 
priated to it $142 billion. Now, that is quite a piece of change. The 
Navy has had $132 billion, and the Air Force has had $139 billion. 

Now, with regard to the program which Mr. Flood said he wanted 
to have for the Army, three new divisions a year for I do not know 
how m: iny years, I would like to have you answer a question about it. 
In the first place, how much would that program cost you? Where 
are you going to get the men and what would you propose, or would 
vou take upon yourself the onus of suggesting greatly increasing the 
tax burden upon this country to provide the dollars to do all that? 
Those are practical questions that you must consider. As I have 
listened for several vears, we have been told repeatedly that as far as 
the Army is concerned there was no intention or desire and no possi- 
bility of competing with the Russian Army, man for man, in powerf 
Am | correct in that recollection ? 

General Taytor. We have certainly never sought to develop 175 
divisions as the Russians have. Rather, we have viewed our man- 
power requirements in relation to what our allies can contribute, as 
well as the overall effectiveness of all three services. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why, certainly, and it must be that way. The Army 
is not going to stand up in the next war all by itself. Nobody has 
ever suggested that that Iever heard. Have you? 

Secretary Brucker. No. I have heard of no suggestions that the 
Army alone is going to do whatever job there is, and we have never 
contended that. Our position has constantly been that we are an in- 
dispensable part of a team, and we are perfectly ready to be considered 
upon that basis with all of the arms and implements and other services 
at all times. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And whatever we can get out of our allies. 
Secretary Brucker. That is correct, and we are helping to do that, 
too. 
(Off the record.) 
INCREASED FIREPOWER 


Mr. Scriyner. I can recall statements made before this committee 
in which a comparison had been made, and shortly I shall ask you to 
do the same thing, about our present Army, its size, its capability, its 
firepower. My recollection is that Gener al Ridgway told us that as 
compared to what we had at the end of World War I1, with our atomic 
capability the firepower of the infantry division was multiplied better 
than a thousandfold. 

General Taytor. I would not substantiate the actual factor, but un- 
doubtedly the firepower of our divisions is better. On the other hand 
J would point out, as I did in my prepared statement, that the other 
fellow is getting better, too. 

Mr. Scrtvnrr. We have to give them credit for doing as well or 
better than we do. We should never underestimate them, and we 
should not overestimate them, either, because that gets us into trouble, 
{o00. 

Mr. Chairman, I would request, in view of the statement just made, 
that we have for the record a comparison, a table which it will be dif- 
ficult to prepare, 1 know, showing the size of the Army—of course, 
in that you will have to put in parentheses for 2 or 3 of the years the 
fact that the Air Corps was then part of the Ariny. Then show when 
the Air Corps became the Air Force. Give us the size of the Army, 
starting in 1946 after World War II was over and we started returning 
to our paths of peace. Give in a general way the type of equipment 
that your various divisions had and bring it right up to the present 
date. showing us the number and type of equipment and the corre- 
sponding firepowers, as near as you can describe them, per division at 
that time, or per man, whatever way you think will give it best. It 
will be difficult, but surely someplace, with all of the archives and his- 
torians you have down at the Pentagon, that material is available 
somewhere. I do not have it and I do not know where I can get it 
otherwise. 

General Taytor. We will do the best we can. Actually it is always 
difficult to determine yardsticks for firepower. We have some which 
are not very good, but we will give you the best we have. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


irmy End strengths (to nearest hundred), fiscal years 1946-59) 


Fiscal year: End strength Fiscal year—Continued End strength 
1946 ued. J *1, 435, 500 1953 L 1, 533, 800 
1947 7 685, 500 194 1, 404, 600 

* 1948___ a 554, 000 | 1955 Ll 29069 Se0 
1949 660, 500 1956 1, 025, 800 
1950 598, 200 1957_ Ee 998, 000 
1951 1, 531, 600 1958_ 2900, 000 
1952 1, 596, 400 1959 wimuncenictenas” SO ee 

'Exeludes U. S. Army Air Force. 
? Excludes reimbursables, fiscal years 1958 and 1959, —900. 
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Types of Army equipment 


1946-50 (post-World WarIT)| 1951-56 (interim period) 1957-present (pentomie¢ 








organization) 
ana vistas a aiateonalll 

ec ceccnacinnaionll M4A3E8: 76-millimeter | M47: 90-millimeter gun; | M48A2: 90-millimeter gun; 
gun; cruising range 85 cruising range 50 miles. cruising range 150 miles; 
miles, improved  fire-contro] 

equipment. 

Personne! carriers...| M-39: open top; no cov- | M75: covered protection | M59; flotation capability; 
ered protection for | for troops. covered protection for 
troops. troops. 

Recoilless rifles.....| 57 millimeters and 75 mil- | 57 millimeter, 75 milli- | 106 millimeters. 
limeters. meters, and 105 milli- | 

meters. | 
81-millimeter | BRT: “Sete PUES NOs | Belen cn ccwncencccesses M29: circular base plate; 
mortar. limited traverse. 360 degree traverse; 
lighter weight. 

Machineguns-.-.....| Caliber .30: range 500 | Same as 1946-50.....--.. ..-| Air-cooled 7.62 millimeters; 
yards; weight, air- | quick-change barrel; 
cooled, 32.5 pounds; range 500 yards; weight 
water-cooled, 41 pounds. 23 pounds. 

Field artillery.....- | 8-inch gun; range 35,000 | 8-inch gun, 280-milli- | Honest John: range 16 

yards, meter gun: range 31,000 | miles, atomic capability 
| yards. | Corporal: range over 75 
| miles, atomic capability. 
Redstone: range 175 

miles, atomic capabil- 
ity. 

Antiaircraft | 40-millimeter gun: range | Skysweeper:range4miles.| Hawk, Nike-Ajax, Nike- 

artillery. 3 miles. 90-millimeter Nike-Ajax. Hercules. 
gun:range7 miles. 120- | 
millimeter gun: range 9 | 
| miles. 





Firepower is defined generally as the ability to deliver fire and specifically 
as the amount of fire delivered by a unit or a particular weapon. To obtain 
a true evaluation of the relative firepower of the pentomic division, as opposed 
to a conventional division, the destructive firepower of the atomic weapons as 
well as conventional weapons must be compared and equal consideration must 
be given to mobility, effective communications, leadership, training and other 
related factors. In the pentomic divisions we have not only increased the 
firepower capability, but when the new equipment that is included in the mod- 
ernization program has been issued to all units, this firepower will be employed 
in a more effective manner through greatly increased mobility (both ground 
and air) and a more readily responsive communication system. However, the 
only valid measurement which applies to one element of firepower is the number 
of weapons included in each division during the period 1946-1958. 

Insofar as the number of conventional weapons is concerned, the firepower 
of the pentomic divisions has been reduced slightly (considering major strength 
reductions in both the infantry and airborne divisions) from that of its con- 
ventional predecessors. In the infantry and airborne divisions, although a reduc 
tion of small arms is indicated, the “front line firepower” has been increased. 
This increase is due to larger rifle squads and companies. The reduction in sup- 
part weapons, such as mortars and howitzers, is compensated for by the use of 
larger mortars (the 60mm mortar has been eliminated) and by the inclusion of 
weapons with atomic capability which can deliver both atomic and nonatomic 
missiles or projectiles. 

The addition of the atomic capability has placed in the hands of the division 
commander a weapon of tremendous destructive power, and has immeasurably 
increased the firepower of each of the divisions. To attempt to measure this 
increase by comparing the atomic weapon with conventional weapons would only 
result in conclusions that might well be misleading. For example, a comparison 
of atomic and conventional firepower, using two different factors—TNT explo- 
sive equivalent, and area coverage (troops in foxholes as the target )—will 
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indicate that one 20KT atomic weapon is equivalent to 2,560,380 155mm HE 
shells in explosive equivalent or theoretically 4,187 155mm HE shells in area 
eoverage. Therefore, due to the physical impossibility of concentrating either 
quantity of 155mm shells over a given target, this comparison has no particular 
yalue other than to indicate the tremendous destructive power of atomic 
weapons. 

The destructive capability of atomic weapons has greatly increased the fire- 
power of the combat divisions and combined with modern conventional weapons 
has placed under control of the commanders, the greatest fire potential in the 
history of warfare. In addition to the organic firepower, fire support will be 
available, both atomic and nonatomic, from corps and field army artillery and 
missile units for the support of the division. 

The ability of the Army’s divisions to deliver fire is influenced by the equip- 
ment available. These divisions will reach the maxmium effectiveness only 
when modern equipment has been issued to each of them. 


RELIANCE ON THE INDIVIDUAL 


Mr. Scrivner. I am sure, Mr. Secretary, that you do not contend 
that you, as Secretary of the Army, or that the Army as such, is the 
only service which considers the man the most important element in it. 

Secretary Brucker. No, I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where in the world would our planes be without 
the pilot, which is a very important part of the weapon? Where 
would our submarines be without the very men who run the subma- 
rines ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Congressman, I didn’t say that. I said 
that in the Army, with respect to manpower, we rely upon the indi- 
vidual ; and that while the other services—— 

Mr. Scrivner. So do the other services. 

Secretary Brucker. So they do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why, sure. They cannot operate without them. 

Secretary Brucker. They have very large implements such as the 
planes and the ships. We do not have that. We rely very largely 
upon quantity. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are getting a pretty good chunk of airplanes 
now. You have to have men for all of your equipment. Without it, 
itis just idle. So do the other services. 

Secretary Brucker. I said that I agree that that is true, but I say 
that our reliance is very largely upon men. Now let us forget about 
the other two services if that bothers you. I will say that. 

Mr. Scrivner. We cannot forget the other two services, and I think 
there has been too much of this, anyway. 

Secretary Brucker. I say for the purpose of this statement, sir, and 
Tam trying to be respectful in answering you ’ 

Mr. Scrivner. All of the services have a high regard for the man- 
power, and they are all necessary. 

Secretany Brucker. I do not want to be put in any brace here of 
having interservice jealousy on our part. I am trying to get free of 
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that. I am saying, sir, that as to the Army, if you ask me about it, 
and I say it to you truly, that we do depend upon the individual man. 
He is the ultimate weapon. He is the weapon system that we have, 
You can call it old fashioned, but it is a rifle, a bayonet, a machine- 
gun, and the rest. We have to have that kind of people in the Army, 
Tt is on my conscience to tell you these things. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. The other services have to have men like 
that, too, except instead of a rifle ae a bayonet in their hand, they 
have a plane or something else. I did not start this. You were the 
one who made the statement about it. 

Secretary Brucker. I do, and I am continuing it because I belieye 
in it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad you do, and I am sure you agree that the 
other services feel just exactly the same way. 

Secretary Brucker. They can’t with regard to the infantryman and 
the paratrooper and the type I am talking about. We have to have 
them. 

Mr. Scrtvner. The Marines have a high regard for men, too. 

Secretary Brucker. Sure they do, and they will tell vou exactly the 
same thing about this. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. I would not doubt that a bit. But I still say 
that the others do, too. 


ATR FORCE RESEARCH ON AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


Our chairman and I have talked about this before, but we might 
as well clear the record again. When he talks about some of the 
R. and D., I agree that a lot of the R. and D. programs have been 
screwy, a waste of money, but I cannot agree with him when it comes to 
the Air Force program about crashing cars, because the statistics show 
that the Air Force loses more men from automobile crashes than they 
do from plane crashes. I know very well that in your service you lose 
a large numbe sr of Army men every year from car crashes primarily 
off station. If one fact can be elicited which will cut down that loss, 
it is money well spent. 

Secretary Brucker. Automobile manufacturers are doing that them- 
selves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure. But they are probably not doing it all, and 
they do it from a different point of view. This program was to con- 
serve the lives of men on whom we have spent a great deal of money 
training them to bring them up to a point. If we are to save them 
exactly as you propose, by paying them more, you cannot keep a dead 
min in. If you can save them from killing themselves in car crashes, 
you have saved men. You do not have to get in that one because that 
is one thing the chairman and I have talked about several times. 


PRIORITY LIST OF ITEMS NOT INCLUDED IN BUDGET 


You have given us—I think it is probably secret—what General 
Taylor once refe heieaal to as his “wish list.” Some of us folks in the 
Middle West when the weather got bad had either a Montgomery Ward 
or Sears, Roebuck catalog, and when we could not get out for anything 
else we got out the catalog and went throug] 1 i and said, “Bo 9 if | 
had all the money I want, here is what I would buy.” 
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I am not going into it in detail. We have it here before us, You 
have computed the total request of yout wish list and have listed it 
in order of priority. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Congressman, could I say one thing there? 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure. 

Secretary Brucker. We did not submit this list to you in any sense 
at all of soliciting it. You asked for it. That is the only reason we 
have it here. I want the record, if you please, to show that it isn’t a 
wish list on our part. We have simply submitted it because you have 
asked for it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, you and I are not going to get into 
any argument about it. I] know why it is here. You know why it is 
here. I was perhaps trying to put a little lighter tone in the thing 
when I referred to what General Taylor once referred to himself as a 
“wish list.” At least cE was my recollection. 

Secretary Brucker. I didn’t hear him say that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe he called it something else, a shopping list. 

General Taytor. I don’t recall using the term, Mr. Scrivner. If 
your recollection is clear, I would not deny it. 

’ Mr. Scrivner. Either a wish list or a shopping list, but “wish list” 
isn’t too bad a description for it, is it? You wish you had it, do you 
not? You wish you had the money to get it? 

Secretary Brucker. As far as we are concerned, we brought over 
our budget and we are supporting the budget. If you want to inquire 
about our wanting more, I will say to you if we get more. this is the 
list that the Army has prepared for your convenience. 


REDUCTION IN NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course I share the concern which others have 
expressed about the reduction in the National Guard and the Reserve. 
We must realize that changes are taking place not only in the Regular 
services but in the world at large, and that some changes must neces- 
sarily be reflected in our reserve organizations, both National Guard 
and the Reserve. Some people tell us they anticipate we shall have 
to go with what we have now and that there would not be the 6 months’ 
training period which was referred to yesterday. So in certain types 
of war the National Guard and Reserve would not play as important 
a part as perhaps they would in some others. 

If we had another Korea, which God forbid, especially if we have 
to do all the paying and all the fighting, a situation would develop 
where we would eventually have to Tely upon these very men. If it is 
to be the all-out atomic situation which some people picture, then of 
course the great portion of the holocaust would be over in a matter of a 
few days. Even then, there might be a long, drawn-out situation. 

So as of today, neither vou nor I nor anybody else has a erystal ball 
which will tell us exactly what it is that we are facing, which does 
impose a problem because we have to prepare for both kinds. Since 
we must anticipate both kinds, of course we must have the training of 
our Reserve forces. 

RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


I have expressed my view that right now I do not think we have 
exactly the kind of approach I would like. I have visited some of the 
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Reserve armories and the men themselves are not too happy about the 
training programs which are in vogue. They themselves do not feel 
that they are getting the type of training and instruction which is 
worthy of the cost. 

Perhaps somebody else can answer it better, and if so, say so, but 
what has been done during the last year to make our training pro- 
grams in our various Reserve communities more realistic? You have 
a problem which I know is difficult. You have the quartermaster, 
artillery, infantry, medical, everything under the sun, attending these 
sessions. ‘To have a comprehensive and progressive training program 
is therefore difficult, but what have you done really to bring about a 
more vital and more valuable program for these men? 

General Taytor. We are aware, Mr. Scrivner, of the problem of 
improving our training facilities and our training techniques in the 
Reserves. We have done a number of things to improve the super- 
vision and the quality of the people who are charged with this train- 
ing. The Secretary has approved the organization of Reserve corps 
throughout the country to replace the old militar y districts. This will 
place a senior officer with a highly qualified staff more directly over 
the training of these units. 

We are insisting on better quality people assigned to the field for 
the supervision of this training and a higher percentage of supervisors 
of the Regular Army. 

I think the inaprovensient will be marked as the strength of these 
Reserve units comes up. As you know, in the past the program has 
been called one of chiefs and few Indians, and that has been liter- 
ally true. You cannot do much with a company when you have only 
20 or 30 enlisted men in that company. Progressively the strength 
will rise, both as a result of the current Reserve forces program and 
also as a result of the reorganization of units which we are studying 
now. We are approac hing this reorganization with the idea of elim- 
inating small units, which will never have any real vitality, and of 
concentrating our strength better. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sure it is progressing, and I am glad to have 
that report. 

Secretary Brucker. May I add that the quality has improved a little 
by the 6 months’ trainees. You permitted a flor to be placed under 
the training, you remember, the 6 months’ training. That has im- 


proved the whole business, not only the mor ale but also the ability of 
these men to take the training. 


NIKE SITES 


Mr. Scrivner. As to the Nike batteries, apparently someplace in 
the Army somebody is much more pessimistic than I as I look over 
some of the proposed Nike sites. What disposition are you making 
of Nike sites as compared to your antiaircraft, the 90- millimeter and 
120-millimeter antiaircraft ? 

General Taytor. We are, of course, utilizing to the maximum for 
Nike units all the real estate we possess. Sometimes these old sites are 
usable. Other times, because of the different technical requirements 
of missile battery sites, we have to look elsewhere. So the answer is 
that we are studying all the time the most economical use of our 
land for the purpose of missile nnits. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Who is your Nike installations es That is, 
who decides where these installations are to be placed? 

General Taytor. The Commander in Chief, North America Air 
Defense Command, General Partridge, at Joint Headquarters at 
Colorado Springs, is responsible for the air defense of the United 
States. He is constantly studying the future requirements and mak- 
ing recommendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Scrivner. He would be the proper man to direct this question 
to? 

General Taytor. He establishes the requirements. We cannot al- 
ways meet them. 

MAAG AND MISSION PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. I was interested in your statement about the MAAG 
mission personnel. I have seen some of them out in the field. There 
are some places where perhaps they are a little shorthanded, but 
there are other places which I have observed that you have far more 
than you need and many of them are not doing much more than 
creating some ill will in the communities where they are. 

General Taytor. We are const: antly reducing the strength. Actual- 
ly I could give you the figure on the reduction of MAAG’s during 
the last year. We are very anxious to recapture this personnel, who 
represent a very highly trained group of people. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have some of the countries there ? 

General Taytor. I have the total. I am not sure if it is in the form 
you would like. Authorized military MAAG personnel as of June 
30, 1957, totaled 4,865; at the end of fiscal year 1958, 4,361, and it is 
projected at that figure to June 30, 1959. So there is a downward 
trend of employees. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to your military in Korea, do we have a 
separate MAAG mission also? 

General Taytor. The so-called KMAAG is really an adjunct to 
our military headquarters, and it is a strong MAAG because of the 
fact we really have a closer responsibility for the Korean Army than 
any slike else. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, you have a good sized Korean 
Army. How about Taiwan? 

General Taytor. We havea very sizable MAAG there, but one which 
is being reduced. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many do you have there now? 

General Taytor. The authorized military strength on June 30, 1956, 
was 1.233. On June 30, 1959, it will be down to 979. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was it along about 1947, 1948, or 1949? 

General Taytor. I do not have the figures for that. I would say 
1,800 is probably the top figure. We built up for a while and then 
started to taper down. 

Mr. Scrivner.. I was very much impressed with the job—who was 
there in 1952, General Chase ? 

General Taytor. I believe he was. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe it was General Chase. At that time the 
size of the MAAG force was not very large. They were there as indi- 
viduals. They did not have their families. They were living out in 
the field with the troops. I saw the Chinese troops and they were 
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doing a marvelous job training them. From some of the figures I heard 
MAAG gradually increased, the families went over, big cars were 
brought over, driving them down the narrow streets, and that caused 
friction. 

In a situation like that, if we can reduce the number of Americans, 
the quicker we can reduce them the better. That goes the world over, 
because I don’t care how fine the people were or how good they were 
to me or how kindly their troops were to our kids, pretty soon I would 
get just a little bit tired of having foreign troops around. It is more 
yr less a blow to their pride, for one thing, plus the fact we are not 
content to refrain from doing a little bit of bragging about how much 
better everything is in the United States. It is better for us, but it 
doesn’t help our situation. As a matter of fact, 1t creates envy and 
complicates a lot of situations and creates some problems which are 
not easily answered. 


MILITARY INEPT AND UNTRAINABLE PERSONNEL 


You have discussed one situation which is not entirely your fault. 
Congress must share part of the blame, I assume, from some of the 
laws passed. You have stated here on page 9 of your prepared state- 
ment, General, that you intend during fiscal 1958 to eliminate about 
66,000 of these men you call militarily inept and untrainable. I do 
not know whether that is a good bit of language you use or not, I 
know what you are talking about. Someplace, somewhere I have 
found some good use can be made of many men who do not have the 
ability to grasp some of the training as rapidly as others. 

The big question which arises is, Why did you ever have them in 
the first place? 

Secretary Brucker. You go right ahead if you want, General. I 
will give the answer if you will let me answer that. 

Under the draft we have no way at the present time of screening 
them out. I mean by that, we have no permission to do that. The 
draft requires that we take them in c ategory IV. We have to take 
them and put them in the service and try to train them. Congress- 
man, we have tried by legislation to obtain a screening opportunity at 
the time when they are drafted and before we take them, to give them 
the elementary examination on pictures, where they strike out one 
and X another, and so on. We are allowed to do it when it comes to 
volunteer or enlisting people, but we are not allowed to do it when 
it comes to the draft. If we had the parallel situation we could do 
it at that time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That raises this question: If you increase the num- 
ber in the military service, where are you going to get them? Would 
you not stil] have to rely upon the draft? 

Secretary Brucker. I assume that would be provided for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, you would still bei in the position of 
being required to take 60,000 category IV, and then where are you! 

Secretary Brucker. The legislation you passed and sent over to 
the Senate is in the Senate Armed Services Committee. Of course 
I cannot predict what is going to happen. If that occurs we will 
have the opportunity to screen these people before they get into the 
service at all. 

Mr. Froop. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 
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Mr. Foon. In other armies which also have been confronted with 
the same problem, obviously, they take what we call our category I\ 
people out of fairness to everybody. It depends upon which way 
you get to it. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You are getting down to what I was coming to now. 

Mr. Froop. Can we make up ‘labor battalions? 

Secretary Brucker. I think General Taylor had better step into 
this because of the military aspect of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. If under the draft you do this, and then you change 
the law whereby you are then permitted not to acc ept these men as 
sent you by selective service, then they are no longer called upon to 
fulfill their military requirement. The boy some of us are now look- 
ing at for the future in science and everything else, the mental 
geniuses and all that, will be drafted, and the category IV will not 
be required to perform military service. 

As Mr. Flood has mentioned, you are putting a premium on the 
man who can absorb training and giving an additional—it is not a 
reward but at least some inducement to somebody not to be too smart. 

Genera] Taytor. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. I think that is one of the problems you 
have in getting the manpower and the kind of manpower you require. 

Mr. Froop. Will you answer mine, too. 

General Taytor. I shall try to. 

First, I would make it clear we have no intention of eliminating 
all category IV’s. In other words, there is a category IV which is 
really a low I. Q. who is usable, and we do use him. We know the 
positions, roughly speaking, which could be filled satisfactorily by 
men of that level, and we do not intend to eliminate those usable 

category IV’s. The ones we do not want to accept or the ones we 
do not want to keep are those who by these very elementary aptitude 
tests or who by actual failure in performance of training are clearly 
a waste of our money and time for the peacetime Army. 

There is the question of the performance of military duty on the 
part of all men. Of course that is not being discharged universally 
at the present time. In other words, a relatively small percentage of 
the young men of the country are required to serve. There is no 
such thing as universal service now. In time of ‘peace we cannot 
afford to have untrainable people. The peacetime Army should be 
the nucleus which can expand quickly in time of emergency, taking 
in from the outside some of these men whom we would reject in time 
of peace. We would like every man who comes into the Army to 
want to stay with the Army. We do not want to carry the non- 
productive along in a 2-year period of draft service or 3-year period 
of enlistment. 

So I would say the problem in time of peace is different from 
that in time of war, particularly when there is no universal require- 
ment to serve. 

REENLISTMENTS FROM DRAFTEES 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings up one question. My time is just about 
out. What do your records show as to the number of men who come 
in to the Army by Selective Service who then choose the Army as a 
career ? 

General Taytor. There are not very many, I am sorry to say. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the big problems. 


General Warson. It is less than 5 percent, sir. We can provide 
that for the record. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Reenlistments from draftees 








| | 
N imber Number | 
Period eligible to reenlisted | Rate 
| reenlist | 
| Percent 
Sie tit fep thee yey tel eure of axa sinstl 185, 586 | 6, 484 | 3.5 
ee .. sini ii ite ia EEN Sa 155, 244 | 4, 266 } 2.7 
1958 ! | 3.5 


seas Seehire alba demmrna sramalnauivaraien 94, 100 | 3, 300 | 


1 Estimate. 


Mr. Scrivner. Yet I read your ads, I listen to the radio programs 
telling of the great opportunities which exist for young men in the 
military service in the Army, all the training they can get. Actually 
if I were a young man again, I would be tempted to join the Army. 
If it is that good, why is it you cannot sell the other 95 percent when 
you have them right there in your hands, right under your control, 
right there where you are able to talk to "them 24 hours a day, and 
you cannot sell that 95 percent on service in the Army ? 

General Taytor. It is hard to answer the question categorically. 
Of course we are very much aware of the fact we should make every 
effort to interest the selective service man in the Army as a career. I 
would say generally speaking the answer would be that the man to 
whom the Army appeals does listen to our recruiting efforts and he 
enlists in the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have put your finger on one thing which is not 
stressed enough, namely, that this is not a military-minded nation, 
particularly in our young people. 


The other, which you did not emphasize, is the fact that some of 


that occurs in the first few days a man is in the service. I have 
talked to a lot of them. They do not know who I am. I do not tell 
them I am Congressman Scrivner. I do have a silver star lapel pin on 
so they know I am an old, gray-haired soldier and they feel sorry for 
me and we sit there and chew the fat. 

I am going to make a statement, Mr. Secretary, which would not 
be very appr opriate. I would say if you could hear some of the stories 
they tell me, it would make your hair curl. It might put a wave in the 
general’s, but it could not curl your hair. 

Actually, from what some of these youngsters tell me about what 
happened to them in the first week or 10 ‘days and how they were 
browned off on it, really you defeat your own purpose. If somebody 
somewhere would do a better job of seeing what happens to these 
aie the first 10 days or 2 weeks they are in the service, the first 
day they put on an Army uniform, you might change that 5 percent. 
You might at least double it and I don’t know but what perhaps you 
could do better than that. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Anprews. Would the gentleman yield for one question at this 
point in the record? 

Mr. Ostertac. Yes. 
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NONPRIOR SERVICE GAINS FROM ENLISTMENTS AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Anprews. Mr, Secretary, could you tell us what percentage of 
our new men you get from the draft and what percentage from en- 
listments? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. We have those figures here. 

Mr. Anvrews. If you will just put them in the record at this point. 
Secretary Brucker. All right, sir. We will put that in. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Non-prior-service gains from enlistments and selective service 





Total Volunteers Draftees 
Fiscal year 1956 . . , ; 221, 252 | 112, 750 | 108, 502 
Percent .. i i ; | 100 | 50.9 | 49.1 
Fiscal year 1957 6 | 282, 435 103, 235 179. 200 
Percent 1%) 36. 6 63. 4 
Fiscal year 1958. . ‘ becks ws 214, 700 87, 800 126, 900 
Percent ___. : a 100 40.9 59.1 





Note.—Ineludes all non-prior-service enlistments and 2-year active duty tours. 
CONGRATULATIONS ON ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Osterr AG. Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, I want to say 
first of all that in my opinion the Army is doing a terrific job, and I 
want to congratulate you and the Army for the important part you 
are playing today i in our important Defense Establishment. 

I also want to join those who have already congratulated you upon 
the Army’s achievement in launching the Jupiter—C or the Explorer. 
I do not share the feeling that the Army has not been recognized in 
this important role, nevertheless it does prove that the Army is in 
there doing its part. 

I would like to take a few moments to inquire about several general 
fields, including your roles and missions, your modernization, and 
the Cordiner proposals and how they would apply or affect your 
operations and setup. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ARMY 


Before I ask any question on any one of those points, I want to 
take issue, Mr. Secretary, with your reference to the effect that the 
Army is low man on the totem pole. I do not know whether you want 
to leave the i impression that you believe the Army is low on the totem 

ole or that there is such a thing as a totem pole. Certainly I do not 
lieve we should have a totem pole on which to place our services and, 
if we do have one, certainly I would not put the Army at the bottom. 

Secretary Brucker. I appreciate your attitude, and thank you very 
much. 

ROLES AND MISSIONS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Osterrac. General Taylor, would you give a general brief 
description of what the roles and missions of the Army are as of 
today ? 

General Taytor. The roles and missions of the services, as you 
know, have been recorded in the so-called Key West agreement with 
some slight modifications throughout the years. In its broadest state- 
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ment, the Army role and mission is that of sustained ground combat 
and includes the mission of providing weapons for air defense. 


EFFECT OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES ON MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Osrerrac. Recognizing, as we must, that modernization, tech- 
nological advances, and developme nts generally have of course changed 
the picture and changed our mode of operation and perhaps our re- 
sponsibilities, spe: aking of the milit: ary services, is it not reasonable to 
assume, without making a comparison of manpower or human re- 
sources with that of weapons, that modernization and new develop- 
ments have perhaps given the Army just as much, if not a greater im- 
portance, but with fewer men ? 

General Taytor. Not necessarily, sir. I agree with a great deal of 
what yousay. Certainly technology has changed our weapons systems 
and our concept of tactics, and the conduct of future war will reflect 
those changes. On the other hand, insofar as manpower is concerned, 
the consideration of these new weapons and their effect on the battle. 
fields leads us to thin out the forward areas exposed to atomic destruc- 
tion but creates, as I indicated yesterday, additional problems of 
the maintenance of complicated weapons, of dispersed logistic systems 
and of replacing the heavy losses which will be entailed. So it is hard 
to be sure of how the manpower trend will be. 

I would say it does not encourage me to believe that the manpower 
trend 1S clearly down. 

Mr. Osrerrac. As I understand it, the manpower or the personnel 
of the A my has been reduced gradually from 1955, when it was, I 
believe, 1, £00,000, to the present planned strength of 870,000. That, 
of course, is aside from the Reserve and the National Guard. Much 
has been said here about modernization—the shifting of men, it might 
be termed—“the missile battalion field.” In other words, you are 
going through a process of reorganization, is that not true? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrrertac. So by comparison, you will be as strong or stronger 
in many respects by virtue of the missile battalions and other re 
organizations through which you are moving by virtue of these de- 
velopments. Is that a reasonable statement? 

General Taytor. We are certainly improving our firepower. I 
would always add, however, so is the other fellow. 

Mr. Osrertac. Yes. That is another question. 

General Taytor. In other words, strength is relative to a large 
degree. 


SOVIET ARMY 


Mr. Osrerrac. It has been said and recognized that the Soviet Army 
is the largest army in the world; that they have, of course, certain 
firepower « ‘apabilities , and that they have gone through certain proc- 
esses of modernization, too. But in the light Of defense, security, and 
armaments, why does the Soviet Union find it expedient and wise to 
maintain such a large army? 

(Off the record. ) 

General Taytor. I would say the Soviets are maintaining largé 
ground armies because they anticinate the need for grotind armies. 
In other words, they have objectives on the ground which can be 
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attained only by ground forces. I would add, also, that they have 
very serious problems i in controlling this Communist empire which 
they have imposed by force upon the so-called satellite nations. So 
they have many requirements for armies which are quite apparent, 
and certainly to them the army is still the principal arm. 

Mr. Ostertac. General, you have made the point that, if we are 
comparing armies, we must take into account objectives, and one of 
their objectives is control of people through the medium of their army, 
mass control. 

General Taytor. That is an important factor, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Osterrac. Would you regard the Soviet Army and its size 
primarily as offensive or defensive in nature ? 

General Tayior. Offensive in nature. They. are thoroughly 
equipped to fight both atomic wars and those in which atomic weapons 
will not be used. 

CORDINER PROPOSALS 








Mr. Osrerrac. Would you care, Mr. Secretary or General Taylor, 
to comment on the applic ation and effect of the ¢ Cordiner proposals? 
Assuming that they will be enacted in one form or another, how will 
it affect the Army budget? How will it affect your strength? How 
will it affect vour efficiency / 

Secretarv Brucker. First as to the budget, the amount has been 
given here as $154 million total for the Army. As to the effect upon the 
Army, there isn’t any doubt about the fact that. the principles of the 
Cordiner proposals—it may not be in that form but the general set 
of principles would act as an inducement for qualified men in engineer- 
ing, science, electronics, and other phases of the Army work to stay 
and make a career out of it. 

Of course the stepup of pay without the increase in rank would 
give an opportunity for us to hold more of them. Also, the combat 
leader would come within that. It sometimes takes longer to train a 
combat leader than it does even an electronics man in the service. So 
from that standpoint it woul l do well. 

As to the officer corps, it goes without saying we have very many 
officers at very high levels, and also intervening levels, who are dedi- 
cated and very qualified and who are from time to time sorely tempted 
with their little families to get out and go into private enterprise and 
accept employment from large corporations and companies and other 
places. The only way we can meet that is to have him induced to stay 
by some equiv: alent. It may not be the same and is not the same, but 


at least it will encourage the voung fellow to st: av because he knows if 
he sins with it, later on he will cet there. 

The same principle is true in another field, housing, another field 
in which the Congress has helped us. You have done a lot for us 


lere I want to pause to say that we pay our respects to you. You 
have done a lot. 


Now back to Cor “liner. As to how far-reac] ing if we uld he and 
whether it would save, : will not join sania ch rus and ay we v i}] 
save you Seen o r major portion of t] 

Mr. Osrerraa. Tit eost mot ‘ef 
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Secretary ae cker. It will probably save some small amount of 
monev in the long run. It will cost something, of course, to have 
but I think it is worth it. Iam not going to place it upon that basis 
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and have you believe that we think it will save billions of dollars. It 
will save something, but not anything in the realm of what has been 
talked about. It will be a great advantage and an inducement and it 
will save some money. It will certainly save a lot of personnel who 
with all that training are getting out. 

Of course it is a dead loss when they do. 

I have looked it over carefully. A year ago I was not enthusiastic 
about it. I think it was I who stood there and said in the Pentagon 
that I felt the time had not arrived for it. Why? Not because the 
principle was not right, but because the money wasn’t there. We felt 
that, after all, the money should be put into arms and combat duties, 
and so on, at that time because we had our budget. But now since the 
budget is a new budget and an amount has been set aside for it, I say 
if it can stand on its two feet we ought to have it. 

Mr. Osterrac. You have provided in this budget request for such a 
shift or changeover; is that right? 

Secretary Brucker. It is not within our budget. but it has been 
added by the Defense Department in its request. Our share of it is 
the $184 million. 

Mr. Osrertrac. What effect, Mr. Secretary, would it have on Selee- 
tive Service? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean with respect to 

Mr. Osrertac. Numbers. 

Secretary Brucxer. I think we would still need Selective Service, if 
that is what you have in mind, just as we do at the present time. 

Mr. Osterrac. Not to the same degree. 

Secretary Brucker. No. Perhaps there might be some slackening, 
but not appreciably. I would not want to offer that as an inducement. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you yield for one question ? 

Mr. Osterrac. Yes. 





BUDGET REQUEST FOR INCREASED PAY COSTS 


Mr. Stxes. Where isthat money? You say it is not in your budget, 
but in the Denartment of Defense budget. Where is it? 

Secretary Brucker. It is requested in addition to the budget we 
have submitted or which has been submitted in our behalf by the De- 
partment of Defense. In addition to that, they have added or stated 
they are making available the $184 million in a request. In addition 
to that, of course, is the military construction budget. 

Mr. Stxes. That comes later. Then it is in the overall budget but 
not before us now. 

Secretary Brucker. It is my understanding it is in the overall 
budget but not before you in this bill. 

Mr. Manon. It is proposed for later submission. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is it in the $39 billion-plus Defense budget submitted 
by the President ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is my understanding. 

General Moore. It is in the total Defense budget, as you stated, but 
is not in the portion of the total which is now before this committee. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Wuirtten. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Ostertaa. I yield. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I am trying to clarify this in my own mind. Is it a 
firm request of Congress or just a statement on the part of the Bureau 
of the Budget that in the event the Cordiner report is adopted, this 
additional appropriation request will be made, which has lens con- 
sidered in talk about having a balanced budget? Actually it is not a 
firm request but awaits acceptance of the Cordiner report recommenda- 
tions by the Congress. Is that not correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. If you will pardon me for thinking on the 
subject independently of the Department of Defense—I do not have 
the overall responsibility, but I may think about it—the overall respon- 

sibility has been, of course, that they would budget for this total for 

the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force. The Bureau of the Budget 
has approved it, we are informed, and is ready to submit it in addition 
to the bill which you have here, and the money has been budgeted for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Wuirren. It depends again upon the Cordiner report’s being 

accepted by the Congress. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I think that is a statement of it, that if 
Congress accepts, I do not say the Cordiner report, but the principle 
of the increase, the money is there for that purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there must be legislative action. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 


REDUCTION IN RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Osrerrac. I have just one more question, Mr. Secretary, that 
has to do with the shift in the utilization of ovr Reserves. There 
has been a gradual decline in our National Guard and Reserve 
strength. As I understand it, the program calls for reducing the 
National Guard some 40,000 this year and the Reserve some 30,009. 
Just like the Army itself, if we are to have a modern and adequate 
Reserve, National Guard and Active Reserve, it would seem that 
these people should be educated, trained, and schooled to modern 
techniques and modern weapons the same as the Regular Army itself. 
Tassume that that isin the picture. Is that trne? 

Secretary Brucker. That is true to this extent: Of course, the 
Regular Army has to have a greater degree of training and a higher 
degree of material and backup and all the rest with it, but to the 
extent that it is necessary to have training and to the extent it is de- 
sirable to have material and equipment with the ee and par- 
ticularly the six which General Taylor mentioned, it is a necessity 
that we have that sort of training and that degree of quality. That 
is what we are trying to emphasize. 


MOBLIZATION OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE UNITS 


-Mr. Ostertac. Of course, no one knows today what the nature of 
a future war would be, whether it would be a limited war or an all- 
out world atomic war, world destruction, but if war should come in 
any sizable degree, what role would the Reserve and the Guard play ? 

Secretary Brucker. General Taylor, that is a military question. 
General Taytor. Our whole military plan is predicated on the fusion 
of the Active Army and the two Reserve components in an orderly 
mobilization. The Active Army has the advantage over the Reserves 
21294 -58——-24 
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of being constantly in being. Henee, those early missions which must 
be discharged in the first few months of war necessarily will be taken 
over by the Active Forces. I make some exceptions to that statement 
in terms of our National Guard air defense units. They are really 
D-day forces, and they will be at their posts on the first day of war, 
But generally speaking the early forces employed must be Active 
Army. The units after the very first echelon divisions going overseas 
will melude support-type units of the Guard and the Reserve. Very 
shortly guard divisions will follow supported frequently by Reserve 
units. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman from New York yield to me at that 
point / 

Mr. Osrerrac. Did General Taylor complete his response / 

Mr. Firoop. [ beg your pardon. 

General Taytor. That is the general picture. As Mr. Scrivner has 

egested, the requirements for war, either general war or limited war, 
impose speed of reaction on our Reserve forces as they do on the Ac- 
tive Army. We are stressing constantly higher degree of readiness 
of perhaps fewer units because we visualize their need after D-day. 

Mr. Osrerraa. I yield. 

Mr. Froop. One thing which concerns m: iny of us who have a great 
interest in the Guard is that invariably if and when war breaks out, 
despite all these flattering things you men say in the Regular Army 
here in Washington, the minute the pistol goes off you call in the 
cuard, you swear them in, and then you cannibalize them. You take 
everything and anything that isn’t nailed down. Bodies, hardware, 


t 
{ t 


ents, coffee pots, anything you can put your hands on in a guard di- 
vision you take, end its too bs id with the Guard. 

[ do not know whether that is good or bad, you understand. Maybe 
you are right. Maybe you are wrong. But it sounds as if there is 
mek ioe the matter with it. You sell us a story about the guar, 
You give us all the training. You do all these things. Then when 
you call in the Guard you fire the officers, you remove the noncoms. 
You send in a Regulan Army general, colonel, battalion commander, 
ind there ain't no Guard. What is the policy on that? 

General Taytor. 1 would like to respond to that. 

Certainly our objective is to have guard divisions and other types of 
units, both of the { ruard and of the Reserves, which are usable as is on 
D-day. In the past, however, when you looked at the per onnel mak- 
ing up, say, a Guard division, you found many who were not qualified 
for overseas service. However. in) the Korean conflict ror example, 
we did not break up the National Guard divisions. We went into 
them and took out the people who for various rensons should not 
have cone overseas. The result was that pe rhaps Je i@SS s than OU percent 
of the personnel actually went along, but the divis as such did go, 
and generally with many or most of their officers. 

We would like to have these Guard divisions, after only the addi- 
tion of, say, 25 percent fillers to raise them up to 100 percent strength, 
ready to go shortly after D-day. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ostrerrae. I yield. 

Mr. Scrvner. I put quite a few years in the Guard myself, Gen- 
eral, As you recall and as all of us know, here is what happens. 


1 


You will have perhaps what we call a National Guard company 
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which is not more, usually, than perhaps the strength of a platoon. 
These officers:and noncoms all are getting their training, “but then 
when the time comes and these companies must be augmented to 
full-strength infantry companies, for example, then you bring in 
new men, which dilutes the old. I know this is pretty much hearsay, 
but I think it is a practical approach, namely, that ‘while we would 
call perhaps this one Company A in one town and Company B, 
for mobilization, rather than company designations it would appear 
more feasible to have this actually as the first platoon of Company A, 
the second platoon, and on down. 

Of course that will mean you have a surplus of company com- 
manders and some other officers and noncoms, but those men have 
had their training and would be ideal men to come in to man and 
train vour incoming new companies. You consolidate these three 
platoons and it is a company ready to go—period. 

I have proposed that. I know what it means. A company com- 

mander is proud of the fact he is commander of Company G and 
he would rather be considered that than to be even on paper, the 
commander of the first platoon of Company G. But it is one way 
that guard units could be rapidly consolidated and be made immedi- 
ately available rather than when you have to put in all the time 
bringing in your new men which does cut it down, plus the fact that, 
as Mr. Flood pointed out, in many of these instances you do take the 
experienced noncoms and some of the officers out and put them to 
training other cadres anyway. In the long run you are getting the 
same result, but you have a much more immediately effective guard 
unit ready to go. 

General Taytor. I might say, Mr. Scrivner, in this new plan we 
are drawing up, we follow your thought to a large degree. In some 
units we will do better because we will maintain an effective strength 
of about 75 percent. Then the filler addition is nominal and the unit 
integrity is not disturbed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even a dilution of 25 percent, even though they 
may have had the 6 months’ training, still will create a problem, 
whereas if you had them right there you would not have too much 
trouble maintaining your strength equivalent to a platoon. 


EFFECT OF CORDINER PROPOSAL ON RESERVE AND GUARD 


Mr. Osrerrac. May I ask one final question about the Cordiner 
proposal. Does that in any way affect, directly, or indirectly, the 
Reserve and guard ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; it will affect the Reserve and guard by 
giving them the benefit of it. ' 
Mr. Osterrac. What do you mean by giving them the benefit ’ 
Secret uy Brucker. Thev will rate alone with the Reeular Estal 

lishment in being eligible for these benefits. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. Lsee. Just from the standpoint of benefits. 

Secretary Brecker. That is right 


Mi. Ostertac. But will not affect the or@anization in any sense 
[ ne of training or unit 5 

Secretary Brucker. No. The integrity of the guard would r 
as such in the units, but it does give an opportunity for the benefits o 
the Cordiner plan or the principle of the Cordiner plan to be applied 


across the board sothev get the benefit of 1 
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Mr. Osrertag. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to say this in your behalf, while the guard 
has made a great contribution to national defense, and we all recognize 
it, at the same time the politicians have raised the dickens with the 
guard—governors and county chairmen and what not in both parties 
ever since we have had a guard. We know that there have been a lot 
of politics in all the States, both parties, with regard to the guard 
operations. Weknowthat. You probably will not be able to eliminate 
allthat. I know that you have problems. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned to 2:15 o’clock, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. 
REORGANIZATION PROPOSALS 


Now, Mr. Secretary, are you cooperating in any way in connection 
with the reorganization plans in the Pentagon in connection with 
programs which are now being considered by the President and 
others ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. The Secretary of Defense has a com- 
mittee. I appeared before it on two separate occasions. 

Mr. Manon. Are you of the opinion that the Department of De- 
fense could be improved by some legislative changes, or not? 

Secretary Brucker. That is a rather broad question. I think there 
are quite a lot of changes that could be made of an administrative 
nature. I am not so sure that legislation—and I have not checked 
into this—is necessary. I think most of the ideas I have in my mind 
relate to administrative things. I think of no legislation that is 
required. 

Mr. Manon. Anyway, you are not at this time conscious of any great 
inadequacy in the Pentagon because of a lack of legislation? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. The forthcoming retirement of General Gavin got 
a lot of attention in the country. Did that mean to you that he felt 
that we needed administrative changes or organizational changes, or 
otherwise ? 

Secretary Brucker. All I have about that is what he said and what 
was published, and what he said previously. That related first to 
the decisionmaking process that created what he said was_ his 
frustration. The second was—and I again refer to his published ut- 
terances as well, and I heard it before—the inadequacy and malnutri- 
tion that. had set in with regard to the Army over the last few years 
and which he felt could not be reversed under present circumstances, 
or at least he felt frustrated in attempting to do it. 

Mr. Manon. As I recall, he testified that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
was an unworkable organization. 

Secretary Brucker. He did that also. 

Mr. Manon. That would indicate that he thinks that a change in 
basic legislation is desirable. 

Secretary Brucker. That he did. 

Mr. Marion. You are not so sure of your views on that at this time? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I am not so sure of my view on that be- 
cause I am not set in concrete on it. My trend is in the direction of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body. I am not friendly to 
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the idea, or too receptive to the idea, of a single Chief of Staff for all 
the services to be the head of all the military. 

Mr. Mauon. I am inclined to believe that the Secretary of Defense 
and the President and the Congress do not have a completely objec- 
tive group to which to turn for military advice. 

General Taylor, I may say, is interested primarily as Chief of Staff 
of the Army in the Army. Admiral Burke is the front man for the 
Navy, and General White is the front man for the Air Force. They 
wear two hats, as I see it, a great big sombrero representing their serv- 
ice and a much smaller bonnet which has to do with their membership 
on the Joint Chiefs. 

Secretary Brucker. In that connection I was privileged to talk 

with Mr. Charles Coolidge, who is the secretary of this body. They 
are hearing—he and the others—General Bradley, Nelson Rockefeller, 
and so on—over 50 witnesses, a large number of whom are nonmili- 
tary. I assume they will get a variety of counsel of all kinds, but it 
will be both civilian and military. I assure you that the Secretaries 
of the three services have participated independently and alone in 
these hearings and have conducted question-and-answer periods at 
some length. In my own instance, it was an hour and a half. 

Mr. Manon. Am I correct in assuming that to some extent the 
people in the top places of the Pentagon have more or less a vested 
interest in the present situation? For example, in the Committee on 
Appropriations those of us who enjoy our membership on this com- 
mittee would probably not be too happy if we would just throw every- 
thing overboard and reconstitute this setup, because we might lose our 
position of responsibility. Do you get my point! 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I am inclined to take with a grain of salt the sugges- 
tion of people who, by virtue of the situation, could hardly be other 
than somewhat prejudiced. I give them complete credit for honesty, 
intellectual and otherwise, but one cannot divorce himself from his 
own self-interest. 

General Taytor. I have not had an opportunity to appear before 
the committee considering reorganization ons because of my 
absence out of the country during January. I understand I will be 

called probably next week. I can understi a" your feeling that per- 
haps it is hard to get an objective statement out of this group, the 
senior people in the Pentagon, but as a curious contradiction to that 
belief I point to the fact no two of the Joint Chiefs as individuals hold 
quite the same views on this subject. In other words, there are a 
variety of approaches to the problem, at least one position being that 
the present sya is all right, and several others thinking that varying 
degrees of change are required. There is not collusion at the present 
time in the thinking of our senior people. It will be interesting to 
reconcile some of the suggestions. 1 have my own personal views on 
the subject, but I am the first to say that I would not want to be 
trusted as an individual with the reorganizing of the Department of 
Defense. There are too many facets to it. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly those of us who are members of the com- 
mittee would not want to be trusted with the responsibility. Some 
of us feel that there is something drastically wrong, but we do not 
know the complete answer. It would be good, it seems to me, if we 
had someone who could give us an opinion adverse to his own self- 
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interest without fear of a damaging consequence. It would be wre 
thinkable that the Chief of Naval Operations would say—*We ought 
to postpone the atomic carrier,” or 1t would be unthinkable that the 
Chief of Staff of the Army would say, “Well now, there is a great 
change in concepts and the Army ought to be reduced more than it is, 
and we ought to quit buy ing tanks and all those things.” 

Off would go his neck with his subordinates and he would lose his 
position of leadership as Chief of Staff. 

General Tayior. I am sure that appears reasonable to you, but 
you would not know how many times I overrule the advice of my 
subordinates on such matters and use my own judgment to the best 
of my shilite, What you are referring to are the individual matters 
of the day-to-day business rather than the organizational setup in the 
Pentagon. The organizational devices will never make easy those 
hard decisions. They may perhaps facilitate the speed of decisions. 
I would hope so. 


FORCE STRUCTURE DETERMINATIONS BY JOINT CHIEFS 


Mr. Manon. Did you have a very long and extended controversy in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to what the Army should ask for, structure- 
wise—not moneywise—in the 1959 budget. 

General Tayror. I would say that we are all united on what we call 
the strategic concept, the general way to assure the security of the 
United States. There is no argument on that. Then we get down 
to the hard brass tacks of determining the force structure within some 
finite dollar ceiling. We could all agree, as Mr. Scrivner said this 
morning, if money meant nothing, we would have no problem. But we 
do have the problem. We have to devise defense within acceptable, tol- 
erable dolla limits. So it really gets down to the force structure 
where the issue arises, and there the difference is not very great. In 
other words, we would have, say, 90 percent agreement on the forces 
of each service an! perhaps 10 percent disagreen nent. It is not wide- 
open disagreement. For example, I am the first to say we must have 
bombers, we must have carriers. The question is: “How much 1s 


enough ?’ 
CONSIDERATION OF ATOMIC CARRIER BY JOINT CHIEFS 


Mr. Manon. I believe that the testimony was last year there was no 
specific discussion amongst the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to what should 
be the support in the 1958 budget for a certain number of air groups. 
I am also informed, and I believe the testimony was very Deft on this 
subject, that the Joint Chiefs did not discuss last year whether or not 
there should be in the 1958 budget an atomic supercarrier. 

General Taytor. It is quite true in previous years the Joint Chiefs 
have been involved very little in budget computations. But this last 
year we really had to get our pencils out and sit down and get into the 
budget in greater detail than we have in the past. 

Mr. Manon. Are you talking about the fiscal year 1959 

General Taytor. Yes. It applied to a certain degree in 1958, which 
again was more than in 1957. 

Mr. Manon. It came to me as a very great shock that the members 
of the Joint Chiefs did not even discuss those things in the 1958 budget. 
I am not talking about money, I am talking about a new supercarrier, 
not the dollars. 
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General Taytor. I think that issue is just a little different. Per- 
haps it should not be. The naval construction program is of such long 
range that up until quite recently we never knew in the Army when 
the Navy laid a keel, or sought money, because the vessel would be 
coming into existence so far in the future. 

Mr. Manon. Then the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is of 
little consequence in a matter of that kind. Do you not agree that the 
military picture is a rapidly changing picture / 

General Taytor. No question about it. 

Mr. Manon. If it isa rapidly changing picture, and if you approved 
the 15-carrier program 2 years ago, 5 years ago, or 10 years ago, do 
you not think it ought to be explored every year as to whether or not 
you ought to contin that program, and whether or not you ought 
to have, for example, a $300 million carrier in a specific budget ; whether 
or not you ought to have some additional heavy wings in the Air 
Force; whether or not you ought to have certain additional divisions, 
and so forth, in the Army ¢ 

General Taytor. Well, the answer in the past has been—perhaps not 
entirely a satisfactory one—that the sins Chiefs consider what forces 
should be in existence in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force at a 
given moment. Now, the budgeting for that force, the lead time, and 
that sort of thing is a departmental matter to be discharged by the 
service with the responsibility of providing that particular element 
of the force structure. I can assure you, however, that force of events 
has brought the Joint Chiefs much more into this business than ever 
the past, and I think their hold on the situation is becoming better. 


SINGLE CHIEF OF STAFF IN GERMANY 


Mr. Manon. I hear people shout and wave the flag and say, “You 
will never impose upon the American people a military dictatorship.” 
They expect a few amens and hurrahs for that philosophy. I look 
upon it as more or less setting up a straw man in order to knock him 
down and not asa valid argument. I certainly would not be interested 
in anything that would smack of military dict tatorship, and I do not 
think we are going to have anything like that. These people very 
often point to “Germany, which had a single chief of staff, they’ say. 
Well, I do not think the military ought to be in control of the policies 
of the Government. I think the military ought to be subordinate to 
the civilian authority. But I would like for you, as a military man, a 
student of history, to tell me if Germany has now, or ever has had, 
a single chief of staff. 

General Taytor. Not in the sense we talk about a single chief of 
staff. Of course, the dictator in Germany was not the chief of staff. 
He was the civilian boss. Actually Hitler’s so-called overall general 
staff was really a personal staff. Keitel was the incumbent most of the 
tinie and his staff did not have the function of broad strategy and guid- 
ance which we would normally attach to such a staff. The “Vv were yes- 
men that surrounded Hitler. They were compatible to his political 
thinking. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you if Germany had anything dur- 
ing World War II, or just prior to World War II, like a single chief 
of staff as we think of the matter in this country. 

General Tarvin. As I say, we frequently say they did. On an or- 
ganizational chart the answer would appear to be “Yes.” Yet in point 
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of practice, that staff was not the overall directing staff which is nor- 


mally considered when we talk about an overall general staff. 

Mr. Manon. Now, they had a separate air force under Herman 
Goering and a separate navy. 

General Taytor. And a separate army. 

Mr. Manon. So why do these people keep saying they have a single 
chief of staff in Germany and look what it led to? I do not get that. 

General Taytor. I do not think they have really studied the situa- 
tion, although they take that point of view. Iam not defending this, 
but it is an historic fact the so-called super general staff under Hitler 
did not perform those functions normally associated with that level 
of planning in our discussions here. 

Mr. Manon. Now, in years prior to World War II, did Germany 
have a single chief of staff? That is a question that was suggested 
by Mr. Flood. 

General Taytor. No. They had a separate army staff and a sep- 
arate naval staff. 

Mr. Manon. Has any country of any consequence had a single chief 
of staff that you know of ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean when you speak of the German 
general staff ? 

General Tayior. Usually the reference is to that of the German 
Army which was a very efficient, effective military staff that directed 
the old German Army. 

Mr. Manon. We have a Chief of Staff of the American Army. Do 
we not have a Chief of Staff of the American Army ? 

General Taytor. We do. There was a serious difference, however, 
between our Army general staff_and the German general staff, and one 
we feel was a weakness in the German organization. One really be- 
came a professional general staff officer under the German arrange- 
ment and thereby lost contact with the troops. In our Army we ro- 
tate on and off the general staff. We think that is important. 

Mr. Manton. What was the rel: ationship between the general staff 
and the staff around Hitler to which you have made reference? 

General Taynor. I think that most of the German generals whose 
memoirs I read do describe it as a group around Hitler that misled him 
about the capabilities of the three services, and interfered without 
actually assisting in coordinating efforts. Students of World War II 
are very critic al of the use of the German Air Force and the Navy. 
That was really because of a lack of coordination at the Hitler level 
which resulted in dispersion of effort, as I see it. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ORGANIZATION OF JOINT CHIEFS 


Mr. Manon. Do you feel that there is room for improvement in 
structural legislative setup of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in this country? 

General Taytor. I think we can do about what we ought under the 
present setup. I agree with the Secretary that most of the changes 
I have in mind could be effected administratively. I mentioned at 
the outset that any one person is inadequate to judge the whole prob- 
lem. I look at it through military eyes. My primary concern with 
the present setup is the difficulty to pass immediately into a war situa- 
tion, so I am thinking more in terms of the command-post require- 
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ment at the Pentagon as opposed to what you might call the minis- 
terial, or the departmental aspect. 

Mr. Manon. Do I cor rectly interpret your testimony to mean that 
you think certainly in practice there have been many deficiencies in 
the past in the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Taytor. Well, I will put it this way: that the responsibility 
given the Joint Chiefs now is extremely difficult and one can hardly 
expect unanimity of opinion. We often talk about the service strug- 

gle in the Pentagon. What in effect are we doing each year? We 
cee putting a finite sum of money out in front of some very sincere 
people who believe they know to a degree at least what the security 
requires, and we ask them to compete for that sum. As long as or 
setup exists I think you are bound to have some repercussions. I do 
not see any organizational device that will change that situation mate- 
rially. 

EXTENSION OF FORT SILL RANGES 


Mr. Manon. I would like to depart from that question a moment 
and just ask a few questions at random. 

There is a little revolution going on down in Oklahoma by reason of 
a so-called extension of Fort Sill. Has that got to the Secretary’s 
level ? 

Secretary Brucker. It has not gotten there yet. Do you mean the 
extension of the range ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. The staff is studying that, but it has not reached 
me yet. 

Mr. Manon. There is no final decision ? 

Secretary Brucker. No final decision. I told them in the meantime 
to cool down on the thing and not excite the people down there on 
things of that kind because it has to be completed by the staff and I 
have to have a chance at it. 


LIMITATION ON RANGE OF MISSILES AVAILABLE TO ARMY 


Mr. Manon. What are you going to do about getting into the field 
of long-range missiles suc h as the IRBM and the ICBM? I realize 
that the directive of the Secretary of Defense some months ago had 
to do with limiting the Army to missiles of about 200-mile range. 
I know that is not ‘acceptable to the Army, unofficially. What is the 
general situation on that ? 


PERSHING MISSILE 


Secretary Brucker. Just briefly this: The 200-mile limitation was 
relaxed to the extent of giving us the w eapon we now call the Pershing, 
the solid-propellent missile. We were given the aes of that 
missile and were told to develop it or whatever we could do with it. 
Under the present state of the art we can get a certain number of miles 
and under the state of the art that we hope with a slight breakthrough 
we can get X plus 100 or 200 more miles. So it is entirely up to the 
Army to see what we can do with regard to the range of that missile. 
We think that we can get some range with it. To that extent, at least, 
to the amount that we are permitted to have a relaxation in this order 
in the case of the Pershing missile and to develop it for firing in that 
longer range than 200 miles 
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Mr. Manon. You assume that you would develop it and also utilize 
it? 

Secretary Brucker. Indeed we do. We assume that. We have not 
had any operational order, but because of the way in which it is 
couched, and the fact we are to develop it—and it is to be a missile in 
that range and for that purpose—we assume the Army will be given 
the oper: ational mission. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know if there is any reason why you 
cannot say approximately what you hope to do with the new Pershing, 
when you hope to have it operational, the solid propellant Pershing? 
Could you give us that on the record, or should it be off the record ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We think that it ought to be off the record for 
two reasons. I can say that we expect this will develop more than 200 
miles, and-to that extent the order has been relaxed to permit us to 
do it. 

Mr. Manion. About when do you expect to have the first operational 
Pershing ? 

Secretary Brucker. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


ANTIBALLISTIC-MISSILE MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. I would like to get into the field of the antimissile 
missile. I would like to button up testimony on this matter at this 
point in the record, if I may. 

Now, I was shocked to read a Scripps-Howard newspaper story by 
Jim Lucas, dateline, Huntsville, Ala., November 9, 1957, a four-column 
story, with this headline: 


“ArMy HAS ANTIMISSILE IN Betna,’ ARSENAL Boss Says 


The United States Army has an antimissile missile in being, which will be 
able to shoot down Russian IRBM’s and ICBM’s in flight, Maj. Gen. H. N. Toftoy, 
head of the Redstone Arsenal, revealed today. 

There are several other paragraphs there which somewhat amelio- 
rate the erroneousness of the previous portion of the story. I assume 
this is completely an error and was either a misquote, or a misstatement. 

Secretary Brucker. That is an error, Mr. Chairman. There is no 
foundation or support for that. 

Mr. Manon. I read a very interesting article in November, General 
Taylor, which seemed to quote you as saying if the Army could get 
$6 billion for a 3- year period you would perfect an anti-ICBM. It 
was quite a well-written story in the New York Times. I do not have 
it before me and I have not read it in recent days. You undoubtedly 
read it ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What was the meat of that article? 

General Taytor. First, I would not endorse the entire article. 
Some of the statements made, from my view, are correct. I would 
rather respond to the general question—what have we got. 

Mr. Manon. But I was rather intrigued by the $6 billion. Who 
picked that figure out of a hat and what is it all about / 

General Tayror. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Have you given any consideration to the costs involved 


in developing an anti-ICBM ? 
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General Taytor. We have. We have made the best estimate we 
ean. Obviously there is a factor of error in any weapons system such 
asthis. But we think it can be obtained within finite limits, something 
like-a $6 billion program would finance it not only for the anti-missile- 
missile capability, ‘but—and I think I had better say this off the 
record 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. General Taylor, you have said something about a $6 
billion price tag for an anti-ballistic-missile missile, and you have 
made some other references. I wish that you would give us the 
clearest picture you can. This, General—and I believe you know it— 
is one of the hottest questions in the minds of the American people 
today, and has to do with some of the greatest decisions that the 
United States Congress will have to make in the year of our Lord, 
1958, so I do not want you to pull any punches. I want to understand 
this thing and know what to do regardless of the budgetary consid- 
erations, or any other thing. 

I want to know what we ought to do about the anti-ICBM. 

General Taytor. First, I would assure you the Secretary of De- 
fense is moving aggressively in this field. As you know, he is going 
to take this project under his own Advance Research Projects Agency. 
We have forwarded all of our thoughts on this particular subject. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Does that include Polaris, IRBM? 

General Taytor. Anything that comes in, anything that flies as 
a missile. 

Mr. Manon. From a submarine, or from a land surface? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Guided as well as ballistic? 

General Taytor. Anything we can foresee now. No doubt 5 years 
from now there will be something else. We cannot foresee it now. 

Mr. Froop. That is a good answer. 

General Taytor. We are moving in that direction. We have made 
our proposals, We expect the Secretary of Defense to move forward 
in this program as he indicates he intends to. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Tay Lor. Strangely enough, to take an anti-missile-missile 
bird and make it fly against aircraft is a further sophistication and 
a further requirement which comes after the anti-missile-missile capa- 
bility itself. There is no reason, we think, why it cannot be done, and 
hence get the resultant simplicity. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





STATUS OF ANTI-ICBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Mavon. When would you have to start this program? 

‘General Tayrtor. We ought to start it right now. Of course, we 
have been working on this —-—- ————. We are not caught unpre- 
pared. We have actual hardware for some components of the system. 

Mr. Manon. Where has the major work been done ? 

General Tayrtor. In certain fields it has been done. The system has 
been laid out. 

Mr. Mauon. Where has the major work been done? 

Secretary Brucker. | outlined that in my statement, sir, and gave 
the names of the companies. The actual missile itself is at the Douglas 
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Aircraft Co. It is under the overall guidance of our Huntsville Army 
ballistic missile team with Western Electric doing the supervising of 
the subcontractors and the Army ballistic missile team the overall] 
supervision. Douglas Aircraft is making up the frame and the mis- 
sile itself, and the supply of other components is coming from some 
30 individual companies. There are some components now in exist- 
ence, and I have seen the mockup myself of the Nike-Zeus at the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Mr. Manon. I believe I have too. Last fall we took a look at some 
of this work. 

Is the nerve center of this business at the Army Ballistic Missile 
Center ? 

Secretary Brucker. By “nerve center” do you mean some of the 
production there ? 

Mr. Manon. Not so much the production, I mean the direction. 

Secretary Brucker. The direction is very largely under Western 
Electric, but the Army Ballistic Missile Agency is in touch with the 
developments and is following it. 


FUNDS FOR ANTI-ICBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. How much money do you have in this present budget 
for the anti-ICBM and what will it do? 

Secretary Brucker. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. It isan antiballistic missile ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, an antiballistic-missile missile, 
because it takes in the 1,500-mile range and the 5,000-mile range missle. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon, Are you talking about the 1958 budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What do you have in the 1959 budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. No money is in there for 1959 because we were 
instructed that this ARPA was going to take over and anything we 
get will get financed from that direction. 

Mr. Manon. Before ARPA was a twinkle in anybody’s eye, did 
you have any money in the budget for that ? 

Secretary Brucker. We did put in for it. 

Mr. Manon. How much? 

Secretary Brucker. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Is it now in the Department of Defense’s budget, and 
if so, where? 

Secretary Brucker. We assume it is because we were told it would 
Le transferred from our budget to theirs. 

Mr. Manon. Will you find the money, General Traub ? 

General Travs. It is not in our budget. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know where it is? 

General Travus. I assume it is in the Department of Defense 
budget, but I cannot tell you definitely. I would have to check. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Crosby, the clerk to the committee, says the funds 
for this Advance Research Projects Agency total approximately $340 
million and that the money is probably there. 

I believe that we have had a little testimony on that, but it slipped 
my mind. We need to know more definitely about that. 
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ACCELERATION OF PROGRAM 


Now, are the funds which you put originally in the 1959 budget for 
the antiballistic-missile missile development sufficient to proceed with 
haste and urgency toward an operational capability ? 

Secretary ‘Brucker. The staff has made a study on that and they 
indicate the funds are sufficient for a period, but for acceleration pur- 
poses it is possible to accelerate it by having other money added to 
the money which ARPA has, or has transferred for the purpose of 
making that acceleration by 2 years. 

Mr. Manon. You could accelerate this program ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is what the Army staff has presented. 

Mr. Manon. I assume that the money in the present budget was 
agreed upon as a recommendation of the Army for the 1959 budget 
prior to last October when the Soviet satellite began to circle the ear th? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. It was under the guidelines of 
September 28. 

Mr. Manon. That was during the heyday, if I may say so, of “busi- 
ness as usual” and the budget ceiling, was it not? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not want to characterize it, Mr. Chairman, 
except to say that was before sputnik. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, funds were being cut back right and 
left, and funds were being denied the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force at that time. I am not saying that these actions were taken 
with any improper motive, but they were taken in order to prevent our 
spending say between $40 billion and $45 billion in the fiscal year 1958, 

Well, I am just a little suspicious of the antiballistic -missile pro- 
gram that was conceived before the sputnik era. I am afraid that it 
would not be sufficiently bold and samanedine. Those are the words 
we seem to be using these days. 

General Taytor. I think it is bold and imaginative in a technical 
sense, 

Mr. Manon. The idea is bold and imaginative, very much so, but 
will these dollars enable you to proceed with any degree of boldness? 

General Taytor. Only as the Secretary has said. With the com- 
paratively limited funds that we have for 1959 in our original budget, 
we were thinking in terms of a later capability. Now we feel, and we 
are reasonably sure if we inject funds at a more rapid rate we can 
move that date forward. 

Mr. Manon. But the funds are not yet requested of the Congress 
insofar as you know? 

General Taytor. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you talk about the survival of the country, you 
cannot overlook this subject. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not wait and see what ARPA is going to ask 
for? They may be 2 or 3 jumps ahead of you. 

Mr. Manon. [hopeso. We have these people here now, and I think 
this is most imperative. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not the ARPA people. This program is 
out of their hands. 

Mr. Manon. They are the ones that may be called upon to develop 
it. Do-you not think that? 

Mr. Froop, That is right. These are the people doing the work. 
Ask them. They are sitting right here. 
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UTILIZATION OF INFORMATION AND EXPERIENCE OF ARMY BY ARPA 


Mr. Marron. Do you not think ARPA is going to call on Douglas 
and the Army Ballistic Missile Center and these other people to work 
on this program’ I cannot imagine that we would throw away the 
know-how and the experience of the Army Ballistic Missile Center 
and Douglas in this Zeus program. Could you, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Bruener. No: we have no desire to do that. The matter 
is in this posture—the amount that was in the original 1959 budget 
which was transferred to ARPA was a budget amount which we 
in the Army had conceived would bring this about by our original 
target date, and I want to assure you that long before sputnik these 
men had presented this to me so that I was cognizant of it: I was 
in full sympathy with it and we were moving on the ae And for 
18 months prior thereto the Army had been interested in it and was 
working on it, but we did not give any publici ity to the matter. We 
did our best. as a matter of fact. to downgrade any publicity or knowl- 
edge because we did not want to let anvbody, the enemy or anyone 
else. | now what was go i} n@gon. 

Now, following the time that sputnik went up and the urgency be 
came a very apparent matter because of what had occurred with the 
booster capability, the Army then began to intensify its study under 
General Gavin and other officers in research and development. They 
brought in a study plan. That study plan was reviewed by the Chief 
of Staff. and the Chief of Staff then bronght it to me. We con- 
sidered that that should go to the Defense for the purpose of having 
that acceleration possibility revealed to them. At that time, the 
Secretary of Defense, who was new, Secretary McElroy, discussed it 
and disclosed the fact that he had this ARPA organization in mind 
and that. asa matter of fact. it was going to take over satellites and in 
his mind onght to take over the antimissile missile, or as we now 
call it the antiballistie missile missile. At that time the study went 
on by the Army . We then in the absence of having a director of 
that organization saw Mr. Holaday. who was the Director of the mis- 
sile procram—the Director of Missiles as distinguished from ARPA— 
and eneaved his interest to the point where he was conversant with 
the details of what was roing on. That is the posture in which this 
thine was until a week or so ago when a briefine was given, I think 
within the last week, to Secretary Quarles, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defence. He is more or less in that partic ular bracket of interesting 
himself for the Secretary of Defense in the weapons system. There 
was, of course, a consideration of the distant radar, the early detection 
system of it, inasmuch as the Air Force was interested particularly in 
that. and also the missile itself. There was a consideration of that. 

On January 16, 1958. the new Secretary of Defense issued the direc- 
tive without locating the matter of operational capacity, but giving 
the Army the direction to proceed with the missile part itself, with 
that portion which has to do with ere and development of the 
missile. We began that and we not only began it but continued it 
under the plan we had, the original plan. We called to the attention 
of Secretary Quarles and others the matter of the accelerated plan. 
That is pending at the present time, pending the coming of a new 
man as the Director of this ARPA. That is where we are at the 
moment. 
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ACCELERATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Well now, I just want to say that we must have the 
fullest information from you and the Secretary of Defense in this 
field, because I believe the Congress owes a duty to itself and to the 
country to watch this thing very carefully. In other words, if we 
have any wisdom, certainly we need the wisdom of the executive and 
legislative branches im this important field. I think you will have 
to agree, General Taylor, if you are going into what might be a $6 
billion program, and you are going to get quick results, you would not 
move very rapidly in a $6 billion program with the modest sum that 
is presently apparent in the 1959 budget. Would you agree? 

General Taynor. Yes. It ead need considerable increase in funds 
to accelerate the program. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any idea about the additional funds that 
might be required ¢ 

Secretary Brecker. We have. The staff has furnished these figures 
here. The staff estimate is, for augmentation or acceleration, ———— 
in addition—additional funds in the Nike-Zeus. 

Mr. FLoop. That will get you how far? 

Secretary Brucker. That adds to the 1958 acceleration, and there 
is no definite step that that would take us to. The staff estimates that 
would take us through the fiseal year 1958 with commitments that 
would be placed by April 1, or thereabouts, and some-long range 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean that. How much time will that buy? 
How much sooner can vou buy them / 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. We are talking about budgetsand you are talking about 
calendar years. 

Secretary Brucker. No; I am talking about this fiscal year. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to know if you get whatever you are talking to 
Mr. Mahon about, how much time will that buy? 

General Tayrtor. With the accelerated funds of which this is only 
the first increment, the increment for 1958—— 

Mr. Fioop. Right. 

General Tayrtor. We could get the first battery on site late in the 
calendar year- a 

Mr. Fioop. And that is the ———- fiscal year, right? 

General Taytor. We could get a large number of batteries on site by 
the middle of the calendar year————. In other words, that is the 
total program. 

Mr. Foon. First, if you get the figure that you are talking about 
now and nothing else is projected ahead, the first you will be able to 
fire is in the latter part of ———. 

General Taytor. That is the first battery that will be operational. 

Mr. Fioop. How much money do you need to buy me— -more 
years, and is it within the realm of human ingenuity to do it? 

General Taytor. I would doubt that it is. 

Secretary Brucker. I may say to you that we pressed our staff on 
it. Asa matter of fact, we got after that thing for days and days—this 
is not. something we are just bringing over to you here half-baked—to 
try to see if there was any further acceleration that could be made by 
the expending of money. I am reliably informed by dedicated men 
who have gone into this thing thoroughly that you cannot, no matter 
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what you spend, get any better than what I have given you, the 
acceleration. 

Mr. Manon. Now I should like to make sure that we get all the 
figures and facts necessary. It may very well be it will be necessa 
for you to prepare a paper for us explaining exactly what the situa- 
tion is. I want to know for the committee how much money we have 
previously provided for the anti-ballistic-missile missile. I want to 
know when the work began. I want to know about the funds necessary 
in fiscal 1958 for additional acceleration. Then I want to know about 
the funds necessary for fiscal 1959 for additional acceleration. 

I want to know what the cost will be in obligational authority in 
fiscal 1958, fiscal 1959, fiscal 1960, fiscal 1961, and fiscal 1962. Am I 
to believe this thing will accelerate to the point where it will cost us ap- 
proximately $6 billion to get to the initial operational capability stage? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I think this testimony will be very helpful to us, but 
I think probably just a few paragraphs on paper will help us in deter- 
mining what we should do. 

In addition to knowing about how much money, we want to know 
specifically what you would do with the additional ‘funds for fiscal 1958 
and for fiscal 1959. What would you actually buy with it? What 
contracts would you probably place, and so forth ? 

I believe the Congress and this committee are going to take some 
steps to undertake to accelerate the antiballistic-missile missile pro- 
gram ; so we need very specific information. Weare doing it not neces- 

sarily upon your recommendation, but upon our own volition; that i is, 
if we do it. Of course, we hope we may have a budget estimate and a 
request from the executive department before this thing is over. 

(The information requested is classified and will be furnished for 
the use of committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, to get the whole picture, inasmuch as 
the Air Force is also working in the antiballistic-missile missile field, 
it would be better to get a statement from the Defense Department to 
include everything. Tt is not just the Army. The Air Force is in on 
this, too. That is why we shall have to have ARPA to settle some 
of these things. 

Mr. Manon. We must have, of course, from the Department of De- 
fense the complete picture of all the three services but, as I under- 
stand it, you will probably, at least ARPA will probably ch: inal this 
thing in such a way as to coordinate these efforts. 


ORDER TO PROCEED ON ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE MISSILE 


Secretary Brucker. Under the order of January 16, we were given 
the green light to start. 

Mr. Manon. You and no one else. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, on the anti-ballistic-missile mis- 
sile. But I want you to know that there are certain caveats about that. 
In other words, the Congressman is quite correct when he says that 
there is also a chunk of this which has been given to the Air Force, and 
that there is a responsibility in this field which ARPA will have to 
do some supervising on. 

As to our part, I think we could serve you best if we got it down 
on a piece of paper so you could see it. 
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Mr. Manon. I believe so. We were told by the Air Force that they 
had notified the people with whom they were contracting that they 
were phasing out of the picture, effective in a short time. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this money you are talking about only for the 
weapon, or does it include the intelligence h: urdware as well ? 

Secretary Brucker. You have alre ady appropriated here in your 
su plemental budget the amount which the Air Force requested with 

slietale -e to the advanced detection system. 

Mr. Froop. Right. 

Secretary Brucker. So what we are talking about here has to do 
with the antiballistic-missile missile and our local or forward radar, 
as we call it, which the Army has to do with. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean those things. General Taylor gave Mr. 
Mahon a series of billions over a series of years to do what he asked. 
Do those billions include the advance intelligence hardware of the 
Air Force, or is it just your missile ? 

General Tayrtor. It does not include the Air Force money. 

Mr. Froop. Then the billions you are talking about, advanced 
through 3 or 4 years, is only the Army’s part of it. 

General Taytor. But it is self-contained. In other words, the 
radars and the missiles covered by this money will do the job. The 
distant warning simply alerts the crews. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. They told us that. But as far as you are 
concerned, your antimissile missile will do what we want done, the 
thing we are talking about, within the money you are talking about 
within the number of years you are talking about, and is not connected 
with the Air Force part of this thing. 

General Taytor. It is not, except we recognize the need and de- 
sirability of this early warning. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

Mr. Manon. You have to have the early warning, and you must 
have reconnaissance. We have to get into the military earth-satellite 
picture much more strongly, but you do not ‘propose to finance that in 
these figures you have t: Iked about ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Manion. I would like to say your testimony is very informing 
and interesting, and with the statement which you are to present to 
us I think we shall be pretty well equipped with information. 

General Taytor. May I say I am a little worried about the record, 
because I would hope we could eliminate from the printed record any 
discussion of this and meet your requirement by bringing in this 
document you referred to. 

Mr. Fioop. No. You do this, You do what everybody else does. 
This man types one copy of something and gives it to Mr. Mahon, 
who, keeps it in a safe. Mr. Mahon will let you strike from that any- 
thing you do not want printed. 

General Taytor. But this will be an entirely separate document 
from the remainder of the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Manon. There is some of this we want in the record. Any- 
thing we can properly put in the record, we want to have it in the 
record, But we are not going to print anything if you do not think 
it proper to print it. 
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DEFENSE AGAINST MANNED BOMBER 


Mr. Manon. I have the belief from the testimony I have heard 
through the years that we have not worked out a successful defense 
against the manned bomber. I believe our opponents in World War 
II were able to knock down probably, on the average, 5 percent of the 
bombers participating in raids. I think perhaps some people believe 
that we have progressed to the point where, under ordinary conditions, 
we could knock down, say, 50 percent of the approaching bombers, 
I do not know what the figure it, but I am making this statement in 
order to provide your thought and answer to a question. 

If we cannot knock down with almost 100-percent regularity a 
bomber or an aircraft, how sanguine can we be over the possibility 
of making a good percentage “kill. of approaching IRBM’s and 
ICBM’s? 

General Taytor. This is classified and should be in the same kind 
of document which you just discussed. 

The question to which I would respond is this one, which may 
help. 

epeenetes off the record.) 

yeneral Taytor. I would not overstate this. That means that 
theoretically, by mathematical calculation—obviously we have never 
done this in practice. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. So we are getting to the point that a reasonable 
number of Nike-Hercules battalions can approximate complete pro- 
tection for those localities where we have the missile density. 

Mr. Manon. This would be in particular localities and particular 
points which we would wish strongly to defend. 

General Taytor. That is correct. Those high-priority areas chosen 
by General Partridge, of the North American Air Defense Command. 

Mr. Manon. You are speaking now of attacking planes, You are 
nut thinking of planes which would fire rockets with a range 100 miles 
from the target, or anything of that kind. You are thinking about 
planes—— 

General Taytor. Of the planes themselves. 

Mr. Manon. You are not trying to make us believe that at this 
time we could stop, today, more than, say ———— of a bomb raid on 
the United States? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have enough battalions ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. But we do not have that, so our defenses are not 
that good. 

General Taytor. Some areas will be adequately protected by giving 
priority to them, but we cannot cover as much territory with sufficient 
density as we would like. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe that, before the manned bomber more 
or less passes out of the picture, probably in the late 1960’s, we would 
have the possibility of an almost 100-percent kill in the event of 
an attack on any vital area ? 

General Taytor. If we are willing to spend enough effort, we can 
take, certainly, limited areas and give, at least m: thematically speak- 
ing, a perfect defense. I would just warn that there are many factors 
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in this. Our scientists have to extrapolate, as they say, because we 
have never tested these things in action, but I do feel that most of us 
take too pessimistic a view of the possibilities of reasonable air defense. 

Mr. Ostertrac. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. General, this would not be the only means of inter- 
ception, would it? 

General Tayzor. Off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this take into consideration fighter-inter- 
ceptors ¢ 

General Taytor. We do, of course, but they are a decreasing asset 
because of the high-performance bombers and missiles. 


CONCENTRATION ON OFFENSE VERSUS DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. I recall when Secretary Quarles was before us last 
year or the year before, he seemed to be weighing in his own mind 
the thought, or maybe I should say the question, with respect to 
the ICBM and the IRBM, if perhaps a good offense is the best de- 
fense we can get. In other words, since the cost is so great and the 
chances of success are not as good, perhaps, as your scientists have 
figured theoretically, would it not be better to concentrate more 
on offense and spend less, relatively speaking, on defense ? 

General Taytor. I associate myself with that view, in general. 
Certainly, we must have our deterrent forces so strong that we are 
obviously able to knock the other fellow out. On the other hand, if 
we do not have some defense of our own retaliatory power, there 
might be an invitation to slip in by surprise. 

Mr. Manon. Undoubtedly, we need some retaliatory power. 

General Taytor. We need a balance between the two. 

Mr. Manon. We need a complete retaliatory system, theoretically. 

General Taytor. But the defense of that retaliatory power is part of 
the package. 

PLATO 


Mr. Manon. I have tried to raise, generally, the questions I thought 
we would be interested in, in this field. Tell us a little bit about the 


Plato. 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. What type of missile would it operate against? 

General Taytor. Against the kind of missiles we and the Russian 
Army will be carrying around. In other words, it is essentially for 
the defense of our field forces. 

Mr. Manon. Will it be a defense against ballistic missiles? 

General Taytor. That is right; against missiles like our Redstone, 
like our Pershing. 

Mr. Manon. Honest John? 

General Taytor. Would it be that short range? 

General Woop. That is a little too slow. 

General Taytor. General Wood is an expert on this. 

General Woop. I am to cover this completely in the research and 
development briefing, but I can give you a few points off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Maybe we could pursue that in the research and devel- 
opment presentation. 
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General Woop. Yes, sir, and I shall show you pictures and sketches 
of what we have done. 

Mr. Manon. When would you have it operational ? 

General Woop. ———— is our contemplated date. 

Mr. Manon. That is your contemplated Initial Operational Capa- 
bility. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F oop. I am not satisfied with any of those years. You have 
to move them up. 

General Taytor. That is an unaccelerated figure, based upon the 
possibilities of our present budget. 

Mr. Fioop. I won’t buy any year you gave me. We have to have 
another year. It is too late. 


DEFENSE AGAINST MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. General Taylor, I expressed some doubt as to our capa- 
bility in knocking down approaching aircraft. My reasoning was 
that if you cannot knock down approaching aircraft, how reliable 
could the anti-ballistic-missile missile be? That may bring into the 
picture the point defense and the area defense ideas, and so forth. 

What could you probably do with these defensive missiles in—? 

General Taytor. The defense against missiles ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. If you get acceleration and if you get your so- 
ealled anti-ICBM or anti-ballistic-missile missile, what could you do 
with it, probably ? 

General Taynor. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. The enemy would probably have decoy systems of one 
kind or another, and the missiles might be approaching you from 
various angles. The enemy would of course undertake to use his 
weapons with the idea of the maximum productivity. How sure would 
you be that you would hit the missiles of choice? 

General Taytor. All I could say is that all of what we know thus 
far indicates the problem can be met. It is not an easy one. We 
recognize the problem of decoys. Undoubtedly the other fellow will 
try to foul up the radar screen so we will be deceived, but we think 
we can grow in sophistication on the defense just as fast as he can 
on the offense. So I cannot guarantee success—no one can—except to 
say that what looked like an insolvable problem 2 or 3 years ago now 
we think can be licked. 

Mr. Manon. You think it can be licked, but as to how it can be 
licked from the practical standpoint, you just have not gone very far 
at this moment, have you? 

General Taytor. I would say we have gone quite far. I will ask 
General Wood again to elaborate. 

Mr. Manon. I heard General Daly talking 2 years ago. He almost 
made me feel he could shoot them down like clay pigeons. 

General Woop. Shooting down ICBM’s2 years ago? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, we talked about that possibility for the future. 

General Woon. I do not know what he said 2 years ago, but I would 
say he must have said the problem was not an easy one. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Woop. It isnot an easy one today. 

Mr. Manon. But the general impression is that it can be done. 
“Don’t worry. Give us the money and we will get the job done.” 
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General Woop. Ina way, it has the elements of a simpler target than 
an airplane. It has a rather fixed trajectory. Once you turn the 
ballistic missile loose, if you can get sights on it in its first minute of 
flight you can pretty well predict its trajectory, because it cannot 
change much in flight, as you know, because it follows a ballistic path. 

The students of whether a defense should be located near a probable 
target or in what you might call area defense have in general come up 
with the conclusion so far that the point defense is an easier one be- 
cause you would intercept the ballistic missile on the downward leg 
of its trajectory rather than trying to hit it from the side on is tra- 
jectory. 

Mr. Maion. That would mean the Air Force would hit it higher 
in the air and farther out. 

General Woop. If it hit it at all. But the job of hitting a missile 
from the side of its trajectory compared to hitting it going up its 
ascending leg is a more difficult one. Do you follow me? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I follow that. 

General Taytor. Nobody is going to hit it out there. 

Mr. Manon. Nobody is going to hit the missile anyway. They are 
going to create an explosion within the area of the missile. Or do you 
expect to hit the missile ? 

General Woop. An explosion in the area of it is all we hope to do 
with an atomic warhead, a vectoring warhead which will be able to 
seek out the missile after it has reached a certain altitude. 

What I was going to say in the way of finishing this is that the 
decoy problem is also a very difficult one. There are two or three ap- 
proaches to how you solve that. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I have sought to ask the questions, gentlemen, 
which would develop the information which we need to have with re- 
spect to antiballistic-missile missiles, the program there. Has anybody 
any further questions on this point? Let us get it all in at this point. 
Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. I think I have a contribution. I saw the grandpappy 
of this system a few years ago out at White Sands when they show mn 
me the first model of a machine which fires an imaginary missile a 
an imaginary target and tells you whether or not the target was hit. 


DEFENSE AGAINST BOMBERS 


Mr. Fxoop. I am sure the answer to this question is yes, but I want 
to be sure it is in the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Our people are talking about mocking a bomber pretty soon, too. 
Our information is that the Russian lead time from the mocked up 
job to the flying line is three years. That is their average. Ours 
is, pretty much the same now. Theirs used to be four. They have 
got it down to three. 

If as a fact the Russians fly a bomber in 3 years, that also will 
give us no defense here during that period of time. If and when you 
are ready with your antimissile missile at the end of ———, you will 
still not be ready to use it against bombers because you have one more 
sophisticated step to take ; do you not? 

General Taytor. Yes. We will have Nike-Hercules. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is my final question. Will your Nike-Hercules be 
effective in 3 years against this new Russian bomber if and when he 
has it? 

General Taytor. I have not examined that particular target. | 
do not know whether General Wood can comment on that or not. 

General Woop. I would say, Mr. Congressman, there is no air-sup- 
ported target that the Hercules can’t bring down. 

General Taytor. That is the appropriate answer. 

Mr. Osrertac. May I ask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Manon. If we could, I should like to confine our questions to 
the antiballistic-missile missile and get that out of the picture. 

Mr. Srxes. Then let me ask a question. Excuse me. Does your 
question relate to this? 

Mr. Ostertag. That was the subject. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


POINT OF TARGET WITH ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 


Mr. Osrerrac. I would like to ask General Wood, in attacking the 
target with an antimissile missile, do you expect to hit the nose cone 
or the warhead after it leaves the rocket, or do you expect to hit the 
main body of the rocket itself? 

General Woop. The objective is to destroy the nuclear component of 
the incoming warhead. 

Mr. Osrertac. Then it would make little or no difference when the 
warhead leaves the missile ? 

General Woop. No, sir. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR STEP-UP OF ANTIMISSILE-MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxrs. In the money which you requested from the Secretary of 
Defense and which was disallowed, did you include funds for the step- 
up of the Nike-Zeus or the antimissile-missile program 

General Woop. As I understand, Mr. Sikes, you are asking about 


the funds between the $466 million in the budget and the $584 “million 
which we estimated. 


Mr. Srxes. That is correct. 

General Woop. We did not have specifically in that, if I may answer, 
sir, the acceleration of the Nike-Zeus which has just been described. 

Mr. Srxes. Why not? 

General Woop. We did have more in there for the Zeus than was 
permitted, but we did not have the amount of funds that General Tay- 
lor has indicated. 

Secretary Brucker. We asked for $11 million, and I referred that 
to your committee at the time I was here on the supplemental, you 
remember. That was the amount which we asked back whenever it 
was last fall, that that be added on an add-on basis for research and 
development additional amounts. 

Mr. Srxes. You did not ask for any additional money for fiseal 
1959—I am not talking about the supplemental bill—for fiscal 1959 
for a speedup of the Zeus or antimissile-missile program other than 
that which was approved. Is that correct? 

Mr. Manon. Let the major general answer if he knows it better. 


Secretary Brucker. I would be glad to have him do that. I was 
refreshing my recollection of what occurred. 
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General Brown. I am General Brown, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Logistics. 

We have within the original $11.9 billion which was referred 
to in the testimony yesterday, in our procurement and production 
account, an amount of money for both the satellite system 

~and more money for the antiballistic-missile missile. This was 
taken out at that time because the Department of Defense had assumed 
the responsibility for funding for that type of project at that time. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Srxes. That is not clear to me. How much was the amount of 
money, and where is it now? 

General Brown. This was our request which went up for added 
funds—— 

Mr. Srxes. To the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Brown. To the Secretary of Defense; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What was the amount? 

General Brown. I shall have to furnish that for the record. I 
would have to reses arch it. I think it is on the order of magnitude of 
$160 million. 

Mr. Sixes. That was disallowed as far as the Army budget was 
concerned ¢ 


FUNDS IN ARPA REQUEST FOR ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE MISSILE PROGRAM 


General Brown. It was removed from further consideration as a 
basis of our budgeting for supplemental purposes because the decision 
had been made that this was a funding responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and not within the Army, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know what the ultimate decision on that fund 
was? 

General Brown. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Stxes. You have lost track of it? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, can someone make that information 


available to us? 


General Moore ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Besure you do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


FiscaL YEAR 1959 BupGeT REQUEST FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ADVANCED 
RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 


During the formulation of the fiscal year 1959 budget, it was decided to estab- 
lish the Advanced Research Projects Agency in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense for the direction and performance of certain advanced research and de- 
velopment projects. It was also decided that the new Agency initially would be 
given full responsibility for research and development of the antiballistic 
missile missile and for outer-space projects. 

Since the decision to-establish the Advaneed Research Projects Agency was 
made subsequent to submission by the military departments of their fiscal year 
1959 budget requests, these requests included amounts for antimissile missile 
and outer-space programs. Consequently, in the late stages of formulating the 
Department of Defense budget, the pending service requests were adjusted to 
combine the amounts to be requested for antimissile programs and outer- 
space programs in a single request for the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
Therefore, the fiscal year 1959 request of $340 million for the Agency includes 
$64.1 million which had been initially included in the Army budget request for 
antimissile missile programs, and $174.3 million which had been initially included 
in the Air Force budget request for antimissile missile and outer-space programs. 
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EARTH SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manion. In the “weapons of the future” category we have dis- 
cussed the antiballistic-missle missle. Are you in the earth satellite 
program. I wish to join with other members in telling you how happy 
I was that you launched our first satellite. I want to say that I had 
so much confidence I was not surprised, 

I might say at the same time I have had no confidence whatever in 
this Vanguard thing. I hope eventually they get one up, but we won't 
worry about that at the moment. 

Do you have money in here for military satellites? Are you in that 
field, or who is in that field ? 

Secretary Brucker. Maybe I had better take that one. 

We got the green light to go ahead with the launching of two 
Jupiter-C -propelled earth satellites on or about November 10, 1957. 
That is, that is when the green light was given to us. We were given 
a funding in the magnitude of $4 million for that job. 

We proceeded, and you know with what result, as to the first. We 
are proceeding with respect to the second. It will be now within the 
period of the next couple of months. 

In the meantime, we have asked the Department of Defense, even 
though ARPA is not functioning actively, to permit us to go ahead 
with some more sophisticated satellites. That is pending at the pres- 
ent time, and was a matter of discussion with the Director of Guided 
Missiles, who was substituting for the ARPA Director, as recently as 
Monday and Tuesday of this week. Yesterday was the last that I 
knew about it. 

So the matter is now at the stage where we have been given the 
green light, of course with the money to fire the second one, but the 
others which are to follow are on the verge one way or the other, and 
I don’t know just when we shall hear 

Mr. Manon. Our first satellite was not a military vehicle, although 
of course it would naturally give some information and experience 
which would be helpful in a “military sense. I know that the Air 
Force is in that picture. Are you in that picture other than to the ex- 
tent you have discussed ? 

Secretary Brucker. We are in it to the extent that the matter is 
under intense study by the Army to do whatever we are called upon 
to do in the out yonder. We feel, however, that these are so near at 
hand, and we are so ready to do the job, that we ought to take the 
initiative to suggest it to the Department of Defense. We have taken 
that initiative. 

As to the balance of the program or programs which we have, and 
what we think we can do, we are studying and will be willing to pre- 
sent them to ARPA and the Department of Defense for whatever the 
need is. 

Mr. Froop. Will that include antisatellite satellites? 

Secretary Brucker. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Last year when the Navy came up through Admiral 
Bennett and Dr. Hagen to get $34 million in additional funds for the 
Vanguard satellite program, I said to the witness, in July or early 
August, that I had been informed the Army could already have 
launched an earth satellite had the Army been given the assionment 
in the first place. 
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Of course, one cannot say with finality what could have been done, 
but, generally speaking, could the Army, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary “of the Army and the Chief of Staff, have launched a satellite by 
the time the Soviet Union launched one or before, had sufficiently 
important steps been taken, say, in the calendar year 1956 or 1957? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, you must know my reluctance 
to reflect upon any person. I do not think you want any culpability 
or anything of that kind, because there isn’t any. 

Mr. Manon. No 

Secretary Brucker. But the Army did in 1956, in the month of Sep- 
tember, put up the same Jupiter-C rocket launching system an instru- 
ment payload which went over 600 miles high and 3,300 miles in 
range. 

Then of course following that we put up last August another one 
where the nose cone came through intact, and it was fished out, as you 
know. That was likewise a Jupiter-C. 

So over the period of the last 2 years, and in all candor to you and 
without any attempt to reflect on any other service or any other per 
son, I can say to you that the Army ballistic missile team at Huntsv ille 
has had the ability to operate the Jupiter-C and to launch a satellite 
of the type that was launched last Friday night. 

Mr. Manion. Of course you have not h: id the ¢ apability and do not 
now have the capability of launching a satellite of the size and weight 
of the Soviet Union No. IT Sputnik. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct, not with the Jupiter-C. 

Mr. Manon. That is all you have had to do the launching with, 
except, of course, the Jupiter, which is not yet very operational. 

Secretary Brucker. That isright. Let’s put it this way: Not com- 
pletely operational at the moment. 

Mr. Fioop. Whatdo youneed? Engine? Thrust? Fuel? What 
are you missing ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is it. Thrust, propulsion. We have the 
technique, the know-how, and the guidance, but we need the additional 
propulsion. 

Mr. Fioop. When are you going to put one up which weighs a half 
ton ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is a matter for the future, and I just don’t 
know the answer to that as to time, our ability to do it, or the jurisdic- 
tion to get into it. 

Mr. Manon. Doany of these satellites which you have been thinking 
about, any of these proposed satellites of the future which you have 
discussed. include weights of much greater magnitude than the present 
satellite ? 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, yes, very much greater. 

Mr. Marton. How great does that weight go ? 

_ (Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Brucker. Theirs was eleven-hundred-some-odd pounds. 
I don’t want to comment except to say with respect to theirs that Dr. 
von Braun—I give you this secondhand—remarked to me the night 
we were waiting for our own to come in that it is surprising the amount 
of weight in the Russian hardware in Sputnik II. I hope you will get 
the story from him of the ability that we have to put up something 
much larger than Explorer, and the degree to which our sophistica- 
tion and miniaturization could accomplish the purpose in that field. 
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ATOMIC AIRPLANE 


Mr. Manon. Has the Army gotten into the field of the atomic air- 
plane in any sense, indirectly or otherwise ? 
Secretary Brucker. No. 


MISSILE TO THE MOON 


Mr. Srxes. If the Army were directed to fire a missile to the moon, 
would you attempt to do it with present missiles, or would you have 
to develop a new type of missile? 

Secretary Brucker. I think in all candor that I should say to you if 
you had Dr. von Braun here, you would get the story firsthand. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The committee will meet at 1 o’clock tomorrow to hear another wit- 
ness briefly; namely, the national president of the Reserve Officers 
Association. 





Fripay, Feprvary 7, 1958. 
Mr. Manon. We will now resume our hearing. 


SATELLITE PROGRAM OF THE ARMY 


Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, in the record yesterday T was 
interrogated with regard to the satellite program of the Army. Do 
you recall that? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. At that time I was not sure enough to make 
a response with regard to those beyond the satellite launching which 
we have been authorized with the Jupiter-C. In the meantime we 
have studied that situation to get it down in some form for you. 
The staff have come up with a paper on that subject. If it is all 
right, whatever time it suits you, we have it ready here now. You 
might be interested in that. 

Mr. Manon. Would you read the paper? 

Secretary Brucker. Do you want to read it? 

Mr. Manon. Is this secret or on the record? 

General Taytor. It is secret. It would have to go into the special 
record. ‘The purpose would be to provide information of the Army’s 
military satellite program as presented to the Department of Defense. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF DEPLOYMENT OF INTERMEDIATE RANGE MISSILES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a question of you, General Taylor. 
When we began to establish American bases overseas, the Soviet 
Union was much weaker, relatively speaking, than it is today. There 
was very little that could have been done by the Soviet Union to 
block our program of encirclement. My question is, What will be 
the situation in late 1958 or early 1959 when we begin a program of 
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locating intermediate range ballistic missiles overseas, deploying them 
for military purposes as a deterrent or for use in the event of the 
outbreak of war? In your opinion, will that situation precipitate a 
crisis? 

General Taytor. No, sir, in my judgment—it is only my personal 
view—I would expect the Soviets to object strenuously, to use all the 
political and psychological pressures possible, not only on us but more 
particularly upon the recipient countries. Meanwhile I would say 
this action would be taken under the continuous deterrent capability 
of our existing strength. Our capability to deter the Soviets from 
using force would be a continuing protection. 

Mr. Manon. There is no doubt that the deployment of such forces 
overseas would be a deterrent after they have been put in position. 

General TayLtor. But we are doing it under the cover of our 
existing deterrent, largely based on manned aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. So you do not think that the danger of the outbreak 
of war would be materially greater in the period when we begin to 
deploy these intermediate range ballistic missiles? 

General Taytor. I would not feel so; no, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. I would like to discuss briefly with you one of the 
large appropriations, that is, ‘Procurement of equipment and mis- 
siles.”’ You are requesting about $1.4 billion. What are the principal 
elements of hardware involved here? I do not mean the numbers, 
but I mean the general, overall types. You can have anyone else 
give that if you like. 

General Taytor. I shall ask General Brown to answer that. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the general picture, nothing technical at this 
stage. 

General Brown. We have broken our materiel, for purposes of the 
budget program, into descriptive types of materiel. I believe this 
should be off the record or in the classified portion of it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General, what is included in that last category of 
$300 million plus? 

General Brown. Yes, sir; I can give you a rundown of the types of 
equipment in that last category. 

Mr. Manon. I am getting at the business of tanks and other 
so-called conventional weapons. 

General Brown. We have 3,600 5-ton tactical trucks, $48 million; 
4.800 2%-ton tactical trucks, $42 million; 4,000 %-ton tactical trucks, 
$18 million; and $31 million which I will discuss off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Brown. We have 137 cranes, 40 tons, $7 million; and 132 
truck-mounted cranes, $5 million. 

Mr. Manon. Those are the major items? 

General Brown. Those are the major items, yes, sir. 


NEED FOR TANKS 


Mr. Manon. From time to time we hear people say that certain 
types of surface ships and tanks are now more or less out of the picture, 
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that you do not fight one war with the weapons of the previous war, 
generally speaking. 

General Taylor, I would like to have your comment on that. 

General Taytor. I would say, sir, that we definitely need all of 
these items which are the so-called conventional equipment. One of 
the great attributes of the Army is that it is capable of fighting con- 
ventional as well as non-conventional wars, and an item like a tank is 
a very valuable combat weapon, either on an atomic battlefiled or on 
a nonatomic battlefield. The chances of survival of the tank are 
much higher than any other form of mobile firepower. Consequently, 
we find in all our studies that tanks, speaking of that item alone, are 
extremely valuable under any conditions we can contemplate. 

Mr. Manon. It will be a long time before the tanks would be out- 
moded as a weapon of war. 

General Taytor. That is correct. We will change its characteristics 
all the time. The tendency will be toward lighter weights, longer 
range, less emphasis on heavy armorplate, and more on fragmentation 
protection, radiation protection, and that kind of thing. 


ARMY AVIATION 


Mr. Manon. With respect to Army aviation, I would like to ask a 
question or so. I was down at Fort Hood in December and saw quite 
a bit of the operation there. I saw the firing of the Honest John, I 
saw some aircraft maneuvers, and so on. How many airplanes are 
there in the present budget, General Traub? 

General Brown. We have difierent types, sir. We have 24 medium 
cargo helicopters, that is, the 3-ton payload. 

Mr. Manon. Give us, if you can, just helicopters, for example. 

General Brown. Helicopters, 24 of the medium 3-ton payload, 60 
of the %-ton payload, the lighter so-called utility ones, 176 of the 
recdnnaissance helicopter. Those are the three types. 

Mr. Manon. That is the total number which you propose to 
finance in this budget? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the number of aircraft of all kinds in your 
1959 budget, not including the helicopter type? 

General Brown. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you will give the overall figure, I do not care 
about the detail now. 

General Brown. It is 160 airplanes of all types 
include helicopters. 

Mr. Manon. What is the present inventory in your active foree 
of helicopters and aircraft? 

General Brown. I can give it to you by types. 


; this does not 


LIMITATIONS ON SIZE OF ARMY AVIATION PROGRAM 


General Taytor. I might make the comment while he is looking 
that up, Mr. Chairman, that I have often had occasion to say if we 
had no limitations on Army aviation the size of our budget would 
never let us go very far in Army aviation. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think you are going too far in Army aviation? 

General Taytor. No, sir, I do not. I should like to go further. 
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We find in the budgets we have been dealing with the last few years, 

about $125 million or $130 million is the most we could put in the 

entire program. Of course, compared to other types of aircraft pro- 
ams, that is very modest. 

Mr. Manon. It seems perfectly obvious that the Army must have 
some aircraft. Of course, we do not want to build up a third Air 
Force in the Army. 

General Taytor. No, sir, of course not. 

Mr. Manon. My only purpose in asking these questions is to make 
sure we have nothing of that kind in the making. 

Mr. Fioop. But, General, if your Redstone is going to become an 
additional weapon and if the Key West agreement which limits your 
aircraft of fixed wing to 5,000 pounds i is revoke d, you will have to go 
to 10,000 pounds for your fixed-wing aircraft. That is not very big. 
Certainly the kind of Army you are ‘talking about, I am advised can- 
not function with liaison and fixed-wing ‘aircraft any longer at the 
5,000-pound restriction of the Key West agreement. You cannot do 
it. You have to go to 10,000 pounds. 

General TayLor. As you know, we have always opposed any of 
these artificial limitations. It is quite true that we would like to be 
able to look at all the possibilities of all types of plane, and heli- 
copter, which are applicable to our mission, without restriction as to 
poundage. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Do you have those overall figures, General? 

General Brown. (As of June 30, 1957, we had 2,587 total airplanes 
in the Army, we had 1,951 helicopters, for a total of aircraft of all 
types of 4,538. 

TANKS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes had a question on tanks. 

Mr. Sixes. Before you leave that general subject, it has been 
estimated the Russians have enough completely new tanks to equip 
a 300-division army. What size army will our tanks equip which are 
in comparable status of being new tanks? 

General Taytor. I would have to check that. I am not sure 
whether General Brown can answer that or not. 

General Brown. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. To supply how many divisions? 

General Brown. Those are the M-48’s. These include the early 
type M-—48 tanks which are considered a training type. 

Mr. Srxes. Only the new tanks which are comparable to the 
Russian modern tank, combat ready. 

General Brown. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

‘Mr. Stxes. Then we do not now have in sufficient number the 
tanks we need for the small army of today; nothing with which to 
equip our allies—and I am speaking of the modern tanks—nothing 
in reserve with which to offset the estimated Russian supply of t: anks 
for 300 divisions; is that correct? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Froop. Combined intelligence tells us, and you tell us, that the 
Russians have displayed two types of amphibious tanks, heavy and 
light, for their pentomic divisions. Why do you not, for your pen- 
tomic divisions, at least have an amphibious tank if you are going to 
operate throughout the world in the terrain in which the Russians 
expect to operate? 

General ‘Taytor. We have another family of tanks coming along. 

Mr. Fioop. When will you have them? They have them opera- 
tional now in two categories. 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop, That is a serious error. 


CURTAILMENT IN MAJOR INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. The committee is very much aware of the curtail- 
ment in Army installations, Mr. Secretary. I wonder at your state- 
ment—‘“the limitation of available funds will require some curtail- 
ment in our major installations.’ 

Are there not many other considerations such as troop-strength 
reduction, and so forth, involved in this picture? I would like your 
comment on this subject, including your reference to the inactivation 
of additional training facilities which you state are reflected in the 
budget requests now before the committee. I would like also to have 
for the record a list of those installations and activities which have 
been closed and the effective date in each instance. 

Secretary Brucker. I will get you that. 

(The information requested ‘follows: ) 


As of February 10, 1958, the following installations and major activities had 
been inactivated or approved for inactivation: 


Installation or activity Inactivation date 
Niskayuna ordnance modification plant, New York.. July 25, 1957. 
Phosphate development works, Alabama_ -----_---_- Sept. 1, 1957. 
Indiana ordnance works, Indiana_________...__-.-. Sept. 30, 1957 


Seattle Army terminal, Washington__--- 


Oct. 1, 1957. 
Kankakee ordnance works, Illinois_- 


____.- Oct. 1, 1957. 


Hoosier ordnance plant, Indiana--_-_-- pticcer Got. 1, 1967, 
Ordnance asse ane plant, Mary land (independent 

activity) -._-- : : -- Oct. 1, 1957. 
Louisiana ordnance plant, Louisiana. -_. , .-. Oct. 1, 1957 
Sunflower ordnance works, Kansas_ wd is" DOG. SLC1SST 


Ravenna Arsenal, Ohio (independe ont portion) - 2 we Deb 1, 1967. 
Milan Arsenal, Tennessee (independent portion) - . Oct. 1, 1957 
Curtis Bay storage activity, Maryland _-__-- Dec. 28, 1957. 
New Orleans storage activity, Louisiana Ji O20 een Sl S67. 
Boston storage activity, Massachusetts__-_---- - - Bu Aug. 31, 1957. 
Twin Cee Arsene. Minin... 2... ce leiwe Jewkcsus Dec. 1, 1957. 


St. Louis ordnance plant, Missouri_---- sane res. 1, 194. 
Maynard ordnance test station, Mass: wchusetts__- Dec. 16, 1957. 
Camp Hero, New York (sub installation) - - . .. Dec. 31, 1957. 
Hospital Mission, Murphy Army Hospital, Massa- 

chusetts _ - —- 13 as cane ped~ $00 sees thane GER. Teo Gees 
Fort Crowder, Mo____- = reyes S: sit Jan. 31, 1958. 
Jeffersonville De spot activity, mana: J... oy. AUR, Gly LBOo: 
Belle Meade Depot activity, New Jersey - - - -- _.. Dec. 31, 1958. 
Delaware storage activity, Delaware_-_-_-__--- June 30, 1958. 
Oakland Depot activity, California (1 warehouse)_._.__ June 30, 1958. 
Aberdeen Ordnance Depot, Md (activity) .----. Sept. 30, 1958. 
Camp Stanley storage activity, Texas-_-_----- .... Nov. 30, 1958. 
Badger ordnance works, Wisconsin_-_---- eee | ee 


Demsyikin Arsenal, Pa. < cscccacccccun ; ... Apr. 1, 1958. 
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Mr. Mauon. I would now like to have your comments. 

Secretary Brucker. Generally speaking, there are a number of 
characteristics that go to determine the question of necessity vis-a-vis 
desirability, and also undesirability, of various training installations, 
as well as other installations. 

Now, you are confining it to training, as I understand it? 

Mr. Manon. I am thinking not only of training but the whole 
picture. My question more or less re lated to training, but I did not 
mean to restrict it. 

Secretary Brucker. We have taken into consideration the necessity 
to shrink also with regard to our installations, and that means our 
arsenals, our depots and ordnance, quartermaster, and all the different 
agencies, as well as the troop-training installations, because as we go 
down, or if we go down, it will all have to be balanced. There will 
have to be a proportionate share of shrinkage or you will not operate 
properly. 

We have, of course, already notified and ay several installations 
in the broad field of the logistical support end of the picture, but we 
have not closed any installations of the training kind during this fiscal 
year, even though we will be reduced in strength the 100,000. What 
we have done is to keep the training installations, but keep them upon 
a lesser manned basis. We have given a great deal of care and atten- 
tion to the disposition and deployment of the Regular Army forces. 
We thought that it was a lot better, frankly, to do that for this fiscal 
year because that is the way that we started it. This cut of 100,000 
we took half of it, not our proportionate share of it. In other words, 
there were 200,000 cut. We took 100,000 instead of the propor- 
tionate amount of one-third, and that created a violent wrench 
within the period of 1 fiscal year. We took counsel together as to 
whether we could go through this fiscal year and meet this Congress 
and go over the matter, or w vhether we should start cutting the training 
installations at the very outset. 

It was my decision, for which I assume the responsibility, that we 
ought to go along on this thing for the balance of the fiscal year until 
such time as we know a little better about what is going to happen to 
the United States Army. So we did an apportioning job of our own. 
It took weeks to do it. I may say months. We had staff meetings, 
with all of the people in the staff of the United States Army meeting 
together. We had charts and all the rest. I finally gave the order 
that no installation of a training character would be closed for the 
balance of this fiscal year, until June 30, but I realized if the budget 
is to be maintained, the guidelines to be followed, we will have to close 

t least three training centers. 


TRAINING INSTALLATIONS 


Mir. Manon. Is Camp Chaffee a training installation? 

Secretary Brucker. Fort Chaffee is a training installation. 

Mr. Manon. Name some more that are in this category that will 
be considered. 

Secretary Brucker. Fort Hood is a training installation and Fort 
Polk is likewise. 

Mr. Manon. How about Fort Lewis? 
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Secretary Brucker. Pardon me, not Fort Hood. Fort Hood is an 
armor division post. There would be Fort Polk, Fort Chaffee, Fort 
Knox, Fort Jackson, Fort Dix, Fort Gordon, and Fort Ord, on the 
California coast. I think that I have named them. 

Mr. Manon. What about Lewis? 

Secretary Brucker. And Fort Leonard Wood. 

Mr. Manon. What about Fort Lewis? Is that a different sort of 
operation? 

Secretary Brucker. Those are not training “centers” in the par- 
ticular sense that I am using the term. 


POLITICAL PRESSURE TO KEEP INSTALLATIONS OPEN 


Mr. Manon. Are you keeping any bases open merely to please the 
Governors of States or Members of Congress? In other words, are 
you keeping any bases open for political purposes? 

Secretary Brucker. If I knew of any | would tell you, and I think 
that I have had quite a little experience in that field. We do get a 
lot of—I would not say pressure, because I have been in this quite a 
while myself—local interest. It is very keen on the subject. There 
is no doubt about the fact that I take into consideration an interest 
that is there in the sense that I know the local interest that backs up 
alot of these places. Every one of them has its own particular coterie, 
and their own reasons for justifying their existence. But we in the 
Army look at it in the light that it is not a matter of pressure or 
politics. 

It is a matter purely of the deservingness, or the merit, from the 
Army’s standpoint as to what we can use to best advantage consider- 
ing everything. We do take into consideration the local communities 
and their support. [ mean by that whether they have housing and 
whether they are able and do a good job for the Army. We do take 
that into consideration. It is perhs ips 1 of 2 dozen different things 
that we take into consideration in evaluating the situation. I will 
say to you it is an evaluation based on points and not on the basis of 
the things that you mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, I think we would all agree any Mayor or 
Governor, or Senator or Member of Congress, or a member of any 
civic group, or any business group would be affected by the closing of 
an installation and would have a perfect right to present as strongly 
as they could their views with respect to the matter. In other words, 
there is nothing wrong; in fact, it is in keeping with the traditions of 
free government, for people to protest the closing of these installations 
and try to keep them open. 

Secretary Brucker. We recognize that. 

Mr. Manon. My point is not do you get the pressure, or the pleas 
and the requests , but do you operate the Army in any sense on the 
basis of political pressure with respect to keeping open these installa- 
tions? 

Secretary Brucker. I say to you positively we operate the Army 
based upon merit with respect to the utility of the installation to 
the Army. However, as time goes by, these evaluations and the 
indexes in them change and we “hate to take into consideration the 
changes. For instance, with regard to Fort Polk, just the other day, 
as a result of certain evaluations and a review, we had to do some- 
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thing with regard to a housing project. We saw the thing in the 
light that it was necessary to do certain things in spite of ‘the fact 
that there was a great deal of local interest. I certainly deplore 
some things that I have seen done. So we do take into consideration 
the local interests to the extent we can. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS DUE TO TROOP STRENGTH REDUCTION 


Mr. Manon. If the Army proceeds on the basis of 870,000 men, 
that will mean some closing of installations in 1959, I assume? 

Secretary Brucker. The answer to that is ‘““Yes’’; we will; there is 
no doubt about it. As a matter of fact, if that occurs——— 

Mr. Sixes. Could we have a listing of the bases that may have 
to be closed in the year 1959 and their locations, if the Army is 
reduced in size, and a listing of the bases and their locations that 
would still be maintained? 

Secretary Brucker. May I complete my answer first and then I 
will be glad to try to answer anything I can. 

What I was saying was, even in this fiscal year, 1958, if the figures 
that are finally arrived at are 870,000, it may be necessary and 
probably will—and I use the word “probably” —to close one or more 
troop-training installations before the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Now, with regard to the question asked by Mr. Sikes 

Secretary Brucker. With regard to that question the answer to 
that is ‘‘Yes’’; we have a listing that has been prepared by the staff 
and presented to me. I have made no sorting of that listing, nor 
have I approved the evaluation of the staff. I have, on the other 
hand, considered it very carefully, but I have made no final decision 
yet, Congresitian Sikes, as to the order of priority—which of the 
bottom ones, 1, 2, 3, will have to be lifted out. 

Mr. Forp. How will you know prior to the end of this fiscal year 
whether or not the final decision is made on the Army of 870,000. It 
is almost impossible to predict that this bill will become law by June 30. 

Secretary Brucker. It is very difficult. I will say to you I have 
had that subject very keenly in the top of my mind for a long while. 
I am very hopeful we can get some indication on this. We thought 
the guideline was 850,000 troop strength and that we would have to 
go in with a hatchet job right off. We were able to get 20,000 re- 
stored. That made quite a difference in the problem. So with that 
facing me, I do not desire to go in with a hatchet on this business and 
move without some circumspection and oy retion until I get the feel 
of this thing a little better. That is as good as I can give it to you. 

Mr. Forp. Historically, this bill may not get through the House 
until the ist of June, or thereabouts, and you will only have 30 days 
left prior to the end of the fiscal vear. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. I am prepared to act if I have to do so 
ahead of the end of this fiscal year. I have in mind the study that 
the staff has made. As I say to you, the gain is so small compared to 
the first year loss because of the closing costs that it ill behooves me 
to move in advance of the time when that becomes nec essary. Not 
that I am reluctant—and of course I am reluctant about it—but 
there is another reason and that is, of course, that closing is so final. 
I do not want the Army to get in the ridiculous position of closing and 
reopening, or anything of that kind. I think it is better to play this 

21294—58——_26 
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with some discretion and a little commonsense. I have a few-more 
months to go. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I am impressed with your testimony, 
You seem to have the feel for your job and you seem to be on top of 
your job. It is very interesting to hear your testimony. 


ELIMINATION OF UNECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS 


Are there installations that really should be closed irrespective of 
this matter of number of troops one way or the other, within a limited 
range? Iam thinking of the testimony of the late Admiral Sherman 
of the Navy, who seemed to feel at one time we had too many shore 
installations in the Navy, and he set about to try to weed out a bunch 
of them and he made some progress. Of course, he did not complete 
the program. So, without respect to this business of numbers , have 
you sifted through your requirements for all these installations and 
undertaken to make a realistic approach to a streamlined program 
that would eliminate some costs where we were not getting very much 
for the dollar? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, we have not only done that; 
but since last September 28 when these guidelines were put down, we 
had a sort of counsel on this thing, General Taylor and others and 
myself, and we could foresee where this might become nec essary. 
We got after every one of these installations regardless of whether it 
was training, logistic and so forth, and we went over every one. Not 
a one was put on the list just because it happened to be in a certain 
place. We have already closed—and I am just roughly speaking 
now—more than two dozen installations or places or facilities. 

We have not closed any troop training centers because that is so 
final. That is the big one and we feel, as I explained to you before, 
I can say to you in all good conscience here, that we have done that 
job. We have some we feel that are marginal which we are going to 
move in on as time goes on if the facts do not support them. 

Mr. Manon. I think that we have had some good testimony here. 
There are a few other things that I must ask about briefly. 

I wish that you would give me your views briefly and to the point, 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


It is proposed that in the budget the Department of Defense have 
a transferability of $2 billion and an emergency fund of about $500 
million. These funds are to be, I believe, under the jurisdiction of 
the President and the Secretary of Defense. The disposition of this 
committee is not to just give the services a blank check. There is 
not much use in our having hearings if we are going to say, ‘‘Here is 
a bag of dollars, just take them and spend them without regard to 
any plan which has been submitted to the Congress, or which has 
been approved by the Congress.” We have now what is known as 
the performance budget in which you have in relatively few pockets 
vast sums of money, and there is transferability within each pocket, 
within each appropriation field. For example, in “Operation and 
maintenance” you have over $3 billion. You have complete trans- 
ferability within that area. 
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For procurement of ‘‘Equipment and missiles” you are requesting 
new money in the sum of $1.4 billion and then you are carrying over a 
vast sum of money, most of which is obligated, or planned for obliga- 
tion. So you have a tremendous resiliency within the framework of 
the appropriations. 

I realize this is not perhaps the recommendation of the Army. Do 
you have anything to do with this recommendation being submitted 
to the Congress? 

Secretary Brucker. I did not. I did not hear about it until very 
recently. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think about it? Did you have any part 
n this thing, General Taylor? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you advocating it or not? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, [ am not an advocate of that. 
If the Secretary of Defense or the President advocates it, I do not 
want to be insubordinate to them. 

Mr. Manon. But you are not carrying the torch? 

Secretary Brucksr. I am not. I am not in any sense soliciting 
this move. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any further response? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I do not, because I have not studied it. 
I have no knowledge on the subject because it is a subject that has 
just been recently brought up, so far as [ am concerned. 


PREPARATION FOR LIMITED WARFARE 


Mr. Manon. I would like to go into the question of our degree of 
preparation for limited warfare. 

The tenor of your statement is, Mr. Secretary, that we have made 
wonderful progress. We have to some extent modernized our Army 
and you have recited what has been accomplished. 

The general tenor of General Taylor’s statement to some extent is— 
we need a modernized Army; we do not have one. There is more or 
less a difference in position in the statements which were made. I will 
not try to go into that now, but we do want the record to show whether 
or not we are reasonably well prepared for the type of war we are told 
most probably will occur, and that is limited war. 

Mr. FLoop. Who said we were?’ Did anybody say we were? 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean? 

Mr. Fioop. Did anybody say to your question that we were so 
ready? 

Mr. Manon. I have not asked anyone if we were ready for that. 

Mr. Fioop. You said somebody said so. 

Mr. Manon. I indicated the Secretary’s statement is far more op- 
timistic than the statement of General Taylor with respect to the 
devree of readiness to fight any kind of war, in my opinion, with re- 
spect to modernization. I do not want to deprive them of a chance 
to make a response to the ‘yan: 

Mr. FLtoop. What did you ask him? 

Mr. Manon, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. Personally, I am not aware of any difference in 
tone between my statement and the statement of the Secretar y. The 
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point I tried to stress is that we are very much aware of our need to 
progress in modernization and readiness for all kinds of war, including 
limited war. Obviously, we have never reached the point of moderni- 


zation where we can say there is nothing further to be done. There 
is a lot to be done. 


Mr. Scrivner. You never will. 

General Taytor. Probably not. 

Mr. Manon. The Secretary said on page 1 of his statement—and 
this is somewhat out of context—‘‘Thus they are combat ready for 
both limited and general war.” 

There are other references. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I am not complaining about this. I am not saying 
this is an improper approach. 

General Taytor. Our top priority divisions are ready to fight 
right now. 

Mr. Fioop. Whatever he has is ready for combat or limited war. 

Secretary Brucker. What I was trying to say was this—I was 
trying to point out I think we have done pretty well with what you 
have given us. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you were trying to point out, as 


Secretary of the Army, that much has been accomplished, which was 
perfectly all right. 


Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. If I had been making the statement I would have 
done ern same thing. 

Mr. ANDREWS. My i impression from the testimony of the Secretary 
and General Taylor is just what the Secretary said—they are not 
satisfied with what they have but they will do the best they can 
with what they have. 

Mr. FLoop. Keeping in mind the motto of this country is, “In God 
We Trust,” and you better. 

Mr. Stxes. You said, Mr. Secretary, you had done the best you 
could with what we have given you. Congress has given you substan- 
tially what you have been allowed to ask ‘for. 

Secretary Brucker. Maybe I misplaced the emphasis there. 
I hope not. 

Mr. Sixes. We have given you substantially what you have been 
allowed to ask for. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us get that very clear. 

Secretary Brucker. Within the guidelines of that which we have 
asked for under the budget of the Secretary of Defense, I think we 
have done pretty well with what we got. 

Mr. Manon. We will not pursue that further at the moment. The 
original opening statements will speak for themselves. 

I have one final policy question that I would like to ask both of you 
gentlemen. 


DELAY IN DEVELOPMENT OF NEW WEAPONS 


What is your reaction to the complaints that are made on all sides 
to the effect that there is too much lost motion between the drawing 
board and the finished military product in the operational category? 
The Rockefeller report and many other reports comment on ‘that. 
It has been my observation, and I am sure the observation of the 
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members of the committee, there is too much time, there are too many 
lay ers, too many committees, too much something that pr events us 
from getting operational missile weapons. ‘Too much time elapses 
between the drawing board stage and the final product getting into 
the hands of those who would utilize it. 

Is there any way within the framework of the present organiza- 
tional setup in the Army and the Department of De fense whereby 
you could achieve some marked progress in this area? 

Secretary Brucker. I can say to you we are working on that, and 
I think some progress has been made, principally at the ABMA. 
A classical example is the Jupiter that came this far within a 
period of 2 years and 2 months. That is pretty good. Now, that is 
not, of course, true with respect to all the hardware. You are quite 
right in saying that it takes too long. ‘There is too much lead time, 
too much drag and we are on that right along. It takes an all-fired 
long time to get everybody moving in the same direction on these 
things, with committees and other things. It is a thing that the 
Secretary of the service ought to sit on and get right on and keep on 
top of. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any special ideas as to how we can 
improve this process, General Taylor? 

General Taytor. No, sir. There are so many factors involved 
that I think we have to attack it on a broad front. There are some 
things we can control in our own family and we try to correct them 
ourselves. There are other things that cause delay. The drawn-out 
financing is often impeding the attainment of some of these items 
before they become obsolescent. So there are many retarding pro- 
cedures, some based on regulations, some simply based on over- 
supervision in certain areas. 

Mr. Fioop. And something based on something else—the whole 
mentality in the Pentagon and the Armed Forces of the United States, 
ee ig ally with the military, and this goes for all of them—the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, and everybody else. If a man sticks 
his neck out and tries something and it does not work he is a dead 
duck. And until that mentality is changed by the rule of reason, 
until men with ideas, until men with imagination, until somebody is 
willing to leave his feet and take out that play as it comes around 
his end, until that rigid hidebound military mind gets more elastic, 
and until brilliant and capable officers are permitted to try—and if 
they miss not get their heads cut off—you are going to be in bad 
shape for a long time. 

Mr. Manon. It is your point probably that if an official in the 
Army, or in the Department of Defense, wants a job done and really 
has the feeling that this can be done by a little-known company or 
contractor, there ought to be cases where you give a little-known man 
the job to do it rather than give it, say, to the General Electric Co. 
General Motors, or Western Electric, or some other big organization? 
It seems to me there is too much of a desire on the part of everybody 
to build a storm cellar wherein the officer can say, “I turned it over 
to General Motors, I gave it to General Electric, 1f they cannot do it, 
do not blame me.” 

Mr. Fioop. That is true, and I accept that, but that is a detail. 
What I am talking about—and these gentlemen understand—is more 
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basic, fundamental, and classic than that. That is true. I am talking 
about the mentality that develops within the uniform over a period 
of generations that a man with an idea better not stick his neck out 
and try something and it does not conform because if he makes a 
mistake he will be penalized. 

General Taytor. May the record show that the Army Chief of 
Staff disagrees with the statement made by Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. You can show it, but you know that I do not agree 
with you. This is an old story. It is not only in your arm of the 
service; it is the same all over the world and in all armies. It isa 
state of mind. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


NIKE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sixes. It has been estimated that among the items which the 
Army feels the greatest need for and which were not funded and pro- 
gramed for the fiscal year 1959 is an item for air defense modernization 
and Nike procurement of $230 million. 

What types of Nike procurement and construction would be included 
in that? 

General Taytor. That would be an extension of the replacement 
program by which Hercules replaces the Nike-Ajax. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it be a speed-up of the Hercules replacement? 

General Taytor. It would. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS REQUIRED TO INCREASE ACTIVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxzs. It has been estimated that an increase of the active 
Army strength to 900,000 would cost in the neighborhood of $609 
million for the fiscal year 1959; is that correct? 

General Taytor. | believe the figures we gave yesterday were 
$10.1 billion obligations as compared to the $9.3 billion obligation 
figure in this budget. 

Mr. Srxus. I would like to have a breakdown of the amount of 
money required for an additional 30,000 troops for the fiscal year 1959, 
showing in detail how the additional money would be spent. You 
may provide that for the record. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

(Norr.—The information requested appears on p. 300.) 


FUNDS REQUIRED TO INCREASE STRENGTH OF RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Srxes. There has been considerable question of the wisdom of 
the reduction of the Reserve components. What will be the cost of 
maintaining the National Guard and the Reserve components at the 
700,000 level which was originally requested. 

General Taytor. We will provide that. 

(Note.—The information requested appears on p. 329.) 

Mr. Sixzs. I would like to have that broken down in detail for the 
National Guard and for the Reserve. 

General Taytor. We will do that. 

Mr. Sixes. And into the various accounts to which the money 
would be allocated for expenditure. 
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General Taytor. Right. 

Mr. Sixes. Then I would like to have a complete breakdown by 
accounts of the additional costs which would be involved if the 
active Army strength were increased to 925,000. I asked you first 
for 900,000. Now T want it for 925,000. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

(Norr.—The information requested appears on p. 300.) 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUIRED FOR MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated that additional funds 
would be required, particularly in the P. and P. account for moderni- 
zation of the Army to bring it up to a desired level. These are funds 
which are not included in the current budget. I request that a 
listing of those funds and the items for which they are to be expended 
be provided for this record. 

(Nore.—The information requested appears on pp. 260 and 280.) 


STRENGTH OF ALLIED FORCES 


Mr. Stxes. Now, Mr. Secretary, we have explored rather carefully 
the actual current status of our own forces. We have discussed at 
some length the strength of allied forces. 

Now I want to ask you this: Are you aware that the Secretary of 
State has testified to another subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, the State Subcommittee, that it is the feeling of those at 
the policy level that some of our allies are maintaining forces which 
in some instances are larger than are actually required ‘and that the “y 
are being encouraged to reduce the size of the forces. Particularly is 
that true in the case of Korea, where we assume a considerable part 
of the expense of the equipment for the native Korean forces. Are 
you aware of that situation? 

Secretary Brucker. In a general way, I am. 

Mr. Srxss. In your opinion, would a cutback in those native forces 
place a greater or less responsibility upon our forces? 

Secretary Brucker. | think it wold place a greater responsibility 
upon our own forces, but from a military standpoint, General Taylor 
could give the precise answer to that. 

Mr. Sixes. General Taylor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel it is a safe thing to do at this time? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Does it involve a greater responsibility upon your own 
forces? 

General Taytor. It does not call for an increase of our forces. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. The same statement was made by the Secretary of 
State regarding forces in the Mideast, and some of the prowestern 
nations in the Middle East are being encouraged to reduce their 
forces. Do you feel that the situation in the Middle East is such that 
this is a safe thing to do? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. If the enemy forces are as well equipped as yours, and 
if he has more than you—and that is the situation with regard to the 
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Soviets in most parts of the world—how would you propose to contain 
a Soviet advance? 

General Taytor. We are talking now about general atomic war 
with the Soviet bloc. In that case, 1 would expect that we would use 
our atomic weapons without any restriction other than our own 
requirements and those of our allies for ultimate success, which would 
mean a very heavy 

Mr. Sixes. That assumes that he is using his atomic weapons, too, 

General Taytor. That is correct. The result would be a very 
disastrous atomic exchange. I have often had occasion to say that, 
really, there is no victory coming out of that kind of exchange. 

Mr. Stxzs. I think you are right. 

General Taytor. On the other hand, if victory can be considered 
in terms of that context, | would expect that our forces on the ground 
would at least hold the heads of the attacking columns long enough 
for the weight of our retaliatory blow to be felt. 

Mr. Stkes. In other words, you would hope to fight a delaying 
action, and that is about all. 

General Taytor. A defensive action, I would say, which undoubt- 
edly would take the form of delay in some areas. 

Mr. Stxes. What would be the situation with regard to a limited 
war; for instance, something similar to the Korean conflict? 

General Taytor. There, of course, we really have to analyze each 
area, because the problem is somewhat different. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Except for the dates and the tvpes of weapons, you 
have given me a good outline of what we did during the Korean war. 
We did all of those things in the Korean war, but it was a rough con- 
flict, which I would not want to see repeated. 

General Taytor. It was. 

Mr. ANDREws. Not atomic weapons. 

Mr. Srxes. I said that. 

Mr. Fioop. And the enemy had no aircraft to engage. 


COST OF STATIONING TROOPS AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to have submitted for the record, a complete 
and comprehensive listing of all of the costs of all of the troops par- 
ticipating in the occupation of Little Rock. 

I think it was the most ill-advised and unjustifiable waste of public 
funds in recent world history. I would like to have that information 
in detail. I want all of the costs of all of the troops used. 

Mr. Anprews. I would like to know what it is costing today at the 
present time. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Most of the above costs were incurred in September and October 1957, and 
were greatly lessened as Active Army and National Guard units were released. It 
is estimated that current costs are approximately $3,500 per day. 

Based on the above figures, it is estimated that the total cost for fiscal year 1958 
will approximate $4,946,000. However, this includes $613,000 in Active Army 
normal costs, so that extra costs attributable to Little Rock during fiscal year 
1956 are estimated to be $4,333,000, including $3,958,000 in Military Person- 
nel, Army, funds and $375,000 in “Operation and maintenance, Army,”’ funds, 
Savings expected to be realized in Army National Guard appropriations should 
approximate $640,000, resulting in a net additional identifiable cost for fiscal year 
1958 of approximately $3,693,000. 

Cost figures shown in these inserts are believed to be complete. Immediately 
upon federalization of the Arkansas National Guard, instructions were issued to 
all appropriate agencies to keep separate accounts of costs relating to operations 
at Little Rock. On October 23, 1957, a directive was issued requiring a monthly 
report of all such costs. A eopy of this directive appears below. 

Every effort was made to insure accurate reporting. Reports were carefully 
scrutinized and reporting agencies were required to clarify and verify all doubtful 
points. It is expected that some revision of these figures will be necessary as 
additional vouchers are processed and later reports are received. Such revisions, 
however, are expected to be minor and should not alter the order of magnitude, 

Active Army costs are relatively low because of the short duration of their 
assignment in significant numbers. One battle group of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion (reduced) was sent to Little Rock and was augmented by a provisional 
support company from Fort Chaffee, Ark., and some staff augmentation, chiefly 
from Fourth Army installations. The total strength involved was approximately 
1,200. On October 15, about 40 percent of Active Army troops were withdrawn 
and on November 8, total Active Army strength was reduced to less than 400, 
On November 27, the airborne elements were entirely withdrawn, leaving only 
58 Active Army personnel, chiefly from United States Army Military District, 
Arkansas. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 19457. 
Subject: Costs to the Army as a result of federalization of Arkansas National 
Guard (RCS CSCAP-156). 
To: Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Chief of Finance, Commanding General, 
United States Continental Army Command. 

1. It is imperative that firm cost information be available covering all addi- 
tional identifiable costs to the Army as a result of the federalization of the Arkansas 
National Guard and Army operations in Arkansas. In order to assure this, it 
is desired that addressees submit monthly reports to the Comptroller of the Army, 
Headquarters, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C., attention: 
Director, Progress and Statistical Reporting, not later than the 25th of each 
month covering all net obligations incurred during the preceding calendar month. 
The initial report should cover all additional initial obligations separately from 
recurring obligations for the month of September 1957, and should be submitted 
not later than November 5, 1957. 

2. Responsibilities. 

a. Chief of Finance will be responsible for furnishing cost data pertaining to the 
following budget programs: 

1000 Pay and allowances of military personnel 
1100 Individual clothing of enlisted personnel 
1300 Movements, PCS 

1400 Other military personnel costs 

b. Commanding General, United States Continental Army Command will be 

responsible for furnishing cost data pertaining to the following budget programs: 
1200 Subsistence 
2000 Tactical forces 
2100 Training activities 
2200 Central supply activities 

ec. Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics will be responsible for furnishing cost 

data pertaining to the following budget programs: 
2200 Central supply activities 
2300 Major overhaul and maintenance 
2400 Medical activities 
1000 Major equipment 
4100 Ammunition and guided missiles 
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3. Specifie cost items within each of the above programs, other than MPA 
rograms, should be shown separately if the amount involved is in excess of 
$50,000 for any one month. 
4. It is desired that reports be prepared to show separate cost data for each of 
the programs specified in paragraph 2, indicating: 
a. Additional identifiable costs for the Active Army. 
b. Total costs to the Army for the federalized Arkansas Army National Guard. 
c. Total reimbursable support furnished the Arkansas Air National Guard. 
5. The final report will be submitted for the month in which the current situa- 
tion is ended and should contain separate data for terminal costs. 
By order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army: 
HERBERT M. JONES, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT 


Mr. Sixes. To what extent has the Army made representations to 
the Air Force and to the Navy about the availability or lack of avail- 
ability of adequate airlift and sealift for rapid movement of troops in 
the event of emergency? 
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General Taytor. We constantly discuss this matter at the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff level at least once a year when we make up the forces 
for the following year, particularly in connection with our studies as 
to the reaction and capability against small wars, brushfire wars. It 
is a continuous process of analyzing what requirements might be under 
certain specific situations. 

Mr. Sixes. The statement has been made that there is nothing 
which would be considered as constituting a real sealift, a modern, 
fast-moving sealift. Is that true? 

General Taytor. Certainly we have available a conventional sea- 
lift which is roughly of the World War II type. We are interested in 
and getting at least an initial prototype of a roll-on, roll-off type of 
ship which offers great possibilities to us. 

Mr. Stxes. That is something that is still in the future? 

General Taytor. Any program of any quantity is in the future. 

Mr. Sixes. And actually we are still bound in the main to a World 
War II type of sealift? 

General or AyLor. That is correct. 

Mr. Foon. I will not spend too much time on this because I hope 
and pray we will have a full dress show on this thing. You know the 
Air Force has the C-119. You know what that will do and how many 
it will take. It will take 600 to 700 to move any kind of a division 
with hardware. 

Then they went to the C-130 after the Fairchild boxcar and came 
into something which will give you half as much lift and half as many 
planes. 

You also know the C—132 was eliminated, the one you should have, 
because of economy reasons last year. 

Do you discuss those things at the Joint Chiefs level? 

General Taytor. The first type is not a strategic airlift plane. 
It is assault lift. We have to talk about one area at a time because the 
problem is entirely different. 

Mr. FLoop. One more question on this. Have you ever as Chief of 
Staff of the Army at the Joint Chief of Staff discussions on the problem 
of airlift insisted and demanded that the Air Force ask for and design 
and give you for your purposes, the purpose of the Army, a special 
type of transport aircraft to land you where you want to go without 
control towers, 10,000-foot runways, and everything else? Do you 
know what you want? If you do know did you ever ask for it and 
how far did you get? 

General Taytor. Of course we are always asking for these things 
and laying our requirements before the Air Force. Necessarily the 
military requirements desired by the Army are not necessarily always 
the same as for the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about what the Air Force requires 
but I am talking about you. 

General Taytor. I am talking about exactly what I said. We 
constantly put these things before them. 

Mr. Srxes. The Air Force testified that they had received no 
request—lI believe I am right in this—from the Army for a buildup 
in airlift capability in connection with this budget. Do you agree 
with that? 

General Taytor. We made a very strong representation to the 
Department of Defense in November of 1956. The Secretary of 
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Defense made the decision then that the present level of airlift was 
adequate. In other words, he decided the issue for us as of that time. 

Since that time our main effort has been toward a modernization 
program for the airlift so we would not lose ground and would improve 
the quality of the airlift available at the time. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know if the Air Force budget will improve your 
capability for airlift during fiscal 1959? 

General Taytor. Very little. There is a slight progress made. 
The 130’s are coming in, but by and large they are really holding the 
line which was decided to be sufficient by my superior, the Secretary 
of Defense. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Sixes. I do not see much in your presentation about the 
O. and M. problems. I assume that this is a critical area with the 
Army. I know that deferred maimtenance is a major difficulty with 
all services. I would like to ask if you have substantially the money 
which you needed in fiscal 1958 for O. and M. 

General Traus. Mr. Sikes, there is no question that the expendi- 
ture limitation during fiscal year 1958 has had a very pronounced 
effect upon our O. and M. operations. 

Mr. Srxes. Then you have not spent the money which Congress 
gave you? 

General Traus. The expenditure exercise had the effect of limiting 
the amount Congress appropriated. 

Mr. Sixes. How much did C ongress give you and how much are 
you being allowed to spend in O. and M.? 

General Travs. Of the appropriation we still have held in reserve 
by the Department of Defense $98 million. 

Mr. Stxes. What was the total appropriation? 

General Travus. Total amount appropriated was $3,215 million. 

Mr. Stxes. You have been allowed to program all of that except 
$98 million? 

General Travus. All except $98 million. : 

Mr. Srxes. What are you having to delete as a result of that 
limitation? 

Secretary Brucker. May I comment in answer to that? 

Mr. Stxes. Of course. 

Secretary Brucker. You appreciate, Mr. Sikes, that that has given 
me a lot of concern because when I was up here a year ago I told you 
about the aches and pains in that field of operation and maintenance. 
I think there is not a member of this group that I did not refer to the 
question of operation and maintenance. We did back it up and asked 
you to give us the figure that we called to your attention last year 
because of the fact that we have to support these posts and installations 
and the Army the world round. 

‘While that day to day task is not glamorous, it is pretty tough, and 
we have to have certain amounts for that 

I have been on this 90-plus million dollars that they cut because 
of that ceiling. Week by week I followed it. 

Yesterday, after we got back from here, I called in the Assistant 
Secretary for Financial Management and I[ said “I want a report as 
of now. Where are we on this holdback of this amount?” 
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I was informed before I came here today that there is a meeting on 
this afternoon which has been brought about for that very purpose, 
with the Comptroller of the Department of Defense. { am sub- 
tracted from that because I am here, but Secretary Roderick, who is 
a very capable man, is there representing me. I] am very sure that 
we will have that thing settled today one way or the other. 

Mr. Stxzs. Is that a limitation imposed by Bureau of the Budget 
or DOD? 

General Travs. A limitation imposed by the Secretary of Defense 
in his financial plan. 

Mr. Srxzs. I would like to have a listing of the items which have 
been held back because of that limitation and the committee would 
like to know the action that is taken in the meeting now being held. 

What is your request for fiscal 1959 for operation and maintenance? 


EFFECT OF ADMINISTRATIVE FINANCIAL CONTROLS ON THE ARMY IN 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Manon. At this point may I say this: I think Mr. Sikes is 
developing some very important and essential information for the 
committee. 

As you know, indications were in midcalendar year 1957 that unless 
something was done about the rate of defense spending the total 
spending in fiscal 1957 would go quite beyond what had been antici- 
pated and the spending in fiscal 1958 will go quite beyond what had 
been anticipated. 

I think we have pretty good figures from the other services and I am 
sure Mr. Sikes has developed approximately what we want from the 
Army, perhaps not everything we want, but at this point in the record, 
if you have not shown the total number of cutbacks and slowdowns 
and so forth that took place as a result of the budgetary situation prior 
to October 1, 1957, and thereafter, I wish you would do so. 

Can you do that, General Traub? 

General Travus. Lcan, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Errects oF ADMINISTRATIVE FINANCIAL CONTROLS ON THE ARMY IN FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 


Financial controls imposed on the Army consisted of limitations on obligations; 
limitations on expenditures; late and partial apportionments; control by budget 
program rather than at the appropriation level; and control by fiscal quarters 
rather than on an annual basis. The major effects of these restrictions, as well 
as the current status of the appropriations affected to a significant degree, appear 
below: 

1. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY APPROPRIATION 


(a) Funds made available by the Congress have not been made available to the 
Army. Summary of chronology of financing aspects of this appropriation follows: 
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Fiscal year 1958 appropriation request through apportionment 
[Direct obligations—millions] 


Fiscal year 1958 request in President’s budget $3, 400. 0 
House of Representatives action (May 29, 1957) including $104.8 in 
anticipated equivalent deutschesmark support 3, 250. 0 
Senate action (July 2, 1957) including $104.8 in anticipated deutsches- 
mark support 8, 396. 2 
Secretary of Defense recommendation to Congress on July 17, 1957 
based on reduction in military strength of the Army to 950,000 by 
December 31, 1957 (including deutschesmark support) 3, 346. 0 
Congressional approved amount (DOD Appropriation Act, August 2, 
1957) including $3,215.0 in appropriated dollars plus $104.8 in antici- 
pated deutschesmark support 319.8 
Availability apportioned to the Army (as of February 12, 1958) based 
on DOD financial plan for fiscal year 1958, and consisting of $3,117.0 
in appropriated dollars and $41.0 in equivalent deutschesmark sup- 
3, 158. 0 


The current level of Army operations of $3,158 million, including $41 million 
of deutschemark equivalent, compares with the $3,320 million, including $105 
million deutschemark equivalent, approved by Congress. Thus there remains 
in BOB reserve $98 million appropriated dollars. Further, since the Army has 
received only $41 million of the $105 million of the anticipated deutschemark 
support, there exists a shortage of $64 million deutschemark equivalent which 
the Army has been required to absorb. This makes the total reduction from 
the amount approved by Congress $162 million rather than $98 million. This 
$162 million shortage is offset by an estimated $37.5 million ($1,500 per man-year) 
attributable to the second reduction in end strength—950,000 to 900,000 to be 
accomplished by June 30, 1958. The Army has submitted a reclama to OSD 
requesting apportionment of the $98 million in BOB reserve. 

(b) The overall expenditure limitation placed on the Army required a reduction 
in level of operations for this appropriation, particularly during the first half of 
the fiscal year. Additionally an obligation limitation of approximately 21 percent 
for the first quarter and 46 percent for the first half was imposed on this appro- 
priation. Controls also were placed at the budget program level by fiscal quarter 
and are still in effect. The Army has formally requested OSD to remove these 
latter restrictions. 

(c) The effects of the reduced fund availability and financial controls outlined 
above are as follows: 

(1) Removal of flexibility from Army commanders essential to effective conduct 
of Army operations on a worldwide basis. Such flexibility is an inherent require- 
ment of the Army’s command management program. It is especially necessary 
due to changes brought about by phase down of military strengths. The flexi- 
bility is that outlined by the House Appropriations Committee in House Report 
No, 493 on the DOD Appropriation Act of 1956. 

(2) A significant increase in the Army’s administrative workload without any 
tangible evidence of increased efficiency or economy of operations 

(3) “Deferred maintenance’ projected to increase in fiscal year 1958 to an 
estimated $96 million from $80 million backlog on June 30, 1957. 

(4) Cancellation of three major field exercises. 

(5) Postponement of movement of units to major training areas. 

(6) Curtailment of troop issues of supplies and equipment. 

(7) Vehicles administratively deadlined. 

(8) Reduction in major overhaul of equipment, thereby increasing current 
backlog awaiting rebuild for active Army use, 

(9) Deferment of essential communication facilities. 
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(10) Repair parts procurement for guided missiles has been deferred. 

(11) Reduction in depot operating stocks. 

(12) Foreed discharge of civisian employees in first half with probable rehiring 
during second half; this will result in lowered employee morale as well as uneco- 
nomical work levels. 

(13) Reduced research and development support for Wherry and Capehart 
housing purchased. 


(14) Curtailment in essential school training, both in reduction of courses and 
student load. 

(15) Procurement operations have been deferred. 

(16) Retrograde shipments from overseas areas have been deferred 

(17) Care and preservation of stocks has been curtailed. 


2. PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


Execution of the Army’s procurement program for fiscal year 1958 has been 
substantially delayed due to expenditure limitations, extensive program reviews 
and justifications before higher authority, administrative delays and partial and 
late apportionment of funds. 

(a) The Army has had to reduce deliveries of materiel scheduled for fiscal year 
1958 by approximately $300 million in order not to exceed directed expenditure 
levels. In general, this reduction in deliveries was accomplished by minimizing 
or eliminating expediting actions to make up normal production slippages; reduc- 
ing production rates by stretching out production ($120 million); terminating 
contracts ($173 million); and deferring procurement of commercial type items 
that would generate expenditures in fiscal year 1958 ($7 million). 

These adjustments caused reductions in the manufacture of military goods at 
some industrial facilities and the closing of 10 Government-owned industrial 
plants. As most of these latter actions had been planned for the last half of 
fiscal year 1958 and early fiseal year 1959, the effect on plant workload was, there- 
fore, essentially a stepping-up of the implementation, 

(b) The Army has initiated eight (8) apportionment requests for P. & P., 
Army funds. In response to these requests the Bureau of the Budget has approved 
five piecemeal apportionments: 


| Request | Amount | Amount Date appor- 
Apportionment date | No. | requested apportioned tioned by 
(cumulative) |(cumulative) | BOB 
Million 

June 12, 1957....._-.. gated Sid Gh -dieebade Hikes a (4) $1, 947 20 | June 28, 1957 
Aug. 15, 1957 1 1, 890 200 | Aug. 30, 1957 
Sep. 19, 1957 2 1, 795 | 660 | Oct. 23, 1957 
Oets8B; 1087 ..26.2 6528 pina Sess 3 1, 752 800 | Nov. 4, 1957 
Nov. 13, 1957__--- a nad paehus 4 1, 832 880 | Dec. 16, 1957 
Dec, 20, 1957 5 2, 149 1,947 | Jan. 14, 1958 
Feb. 3, 1958. 6 2175 | (3) 
Feb. 5, 1958- ‘ 7 2, 326 | () 


1 Initial. 
2 Pending apportionment, Secretary of Defense, by memorandum of June 28, 1957, authorized obligations 
for essential operating expenses and for obligating and commitment actions for other than operating expenses 


to extent required to record actions resulting from contract awards made on or prior to June 30, 1957. 
3 No action to date. 


As a result of this delay in apportionment, the Army has had to restrict negotia- 
tions to high priority, nondeferrable contracts because of uncertainty as to the 
annual program. ‘The effect is to reduce the effective utilization of our skilled 
procurement staffs; it impairs our relations with suppliers, and jeopardizes the 
protection to which the Government is entitled in all contracts using public funds. 

(c) Delayed procurement adds yet another delay to those we have already en- 
countered in equipping troops which is of even greater concern to the Army. In 
a period of rapidly changing technology, we must reduce to the minimum the time 
between the development of an item and its use by troops. 


3. MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


(a) The Department of Defense, on June 28, 1957, limited obligations in this 
appropriation by requiring the Army to secure DOD approval for each specific 
new contract award which would obligate funds carried over from prior years. 
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This limitation was removed by progressive apportionment actions the last of 
which was received on December 20, 1957. 



















1g (b) The fiscal year 1958 ceiling limitation on expenditures required the sus- 
¥. ension of the award of new contracts (with very minor exceptions) until Decem- 
ter 1957, so that new contracts awarded would not generate expenditures prior 
rt to January 1, 1958. The suspension of new contract awards until December 
requires an acceleration in the normal rate of awarding contracts in the remaining 
id months of the fiscal year which, in effect, requires the Army to carry out an annual 
program in approximately one-half year. This causes a severe impact on the 
construction agencies as well as the construction industry, since it imposes a peak 
workload on each. The moratorium on awards for the first half of fiscal year 1958 
may well prevent the Army from achieving its goal for contract starts. 
4. MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 
oe Expenditure ceiling for fiscal year 1958 and expenditure objective for fiscal year 
we 1959 allocated the Army by DOD forced a reduction jn the planned obligations for 
nd fiscal year 1958 from the $55 million level approved by Congress to $27 million. 
Thus both the fiscal year 1958 National Guard and Army Reserve construction 
ar programs have been reduced by 50 percent. A similar reduction has also been 
ry applied to the National Guard and Army Reserve programs planned for fiscal 
ng year 1959. 
wa. Further complicating this situation have been the repeated detailed reviews by 
ng BOB and DOD to insure that facilities constructed will be fully utilized in view of 
oe planned strength and organization changes. 
at Mr. Sixes. What is the amount requested for fiscal ’59? 
- Secretary Brucker. $3,040 million for operation and maintenance, 
o . 
re- oir. . os ‘ 
Mr. Manon. You understand I want this information for the en- 
P., tire Army? 
ed General Travs. Yes, sir. 
oe DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 
or- 
. Mr. Sixes. What is the picture with regard to deferred mainte- 
— nance? I would like to have you place a very complete statement in 
the record on that and I would like to have any facts regarding the 
1957 . . . . o " a 
tH entire operation and maintenance picture and problem that you want 
tJ to add at this time. 
1957 As I said, I gained the impression from statements you have made 
a that it is not possibly as major a problem as it is with some of the 
other services. 
: (The information requested follows:) 
ions ‘ 
nses Status OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 
The objective of the Department of the Army is to maintain facilities to a 
standard which will afford protection and preservation without undue deteriora- 
pia- tion. Funds available for maintenance do not always permit attainment of this 
the objective. The work which must be deferred from this lack of funds is reported 
led annually from all field establishments as the estimated backlog of deferred mainte- 
the nance. Specifically, the Army classifies “deferred maintenance”’ as that work of 
ds. a strictly maintenance nature which prudent engineering and management ex- 
en- perience indicates should be accomplished immediately, but which must be de- 
In ferred due to lack of funds. 
ime The estimated values of the backlog of deferred maintenance at Army installa- 
tions for the fiscal years 1956 through 1959 are shown on the attached chart. 
Backlog of deferred maintenance 
this " sh 
ific NE DOOR CDs oo, oa morn shared ween dhdeahb qicniein sagt dem dhe duane see 
ars. BE WOME SOOT oe noon oo ane hn an emnnttnenwapdadeeenashhameinne 80 
I SCE? TUN ee eS ea Ceaser waseetagenennie® 96 


Dae wear 2060. 20.4. Vote 20 J see els. 8. 116 


212945827 
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At the fiscal year 1958 budget hearing before the committee it was estimated 
that the backlog of deferred maintenance would be $84 million worldwide at the 
end of fiscal year 1957. Field reports received in January 1958 now indicate 
that the backlog at the end of fiscal year 1957 was $80 million. 

The maintenance and service requirements to be met by the fiscal year 1958 
budget precluded the inclusion of an amount to be applied, such as the Congress 
directed for fiscal year 1957, specifically to reduce the backlog. ‘The current 
field estimates indicate that the backlog is expected to rise to 596 million at the 
end of fiscal year 1958, instead of the estimated $100 million reported to the com. 
mittee last year. 

Based on the amount of funds included for repairs and utilities in the fiseal 
year 1959 budget estimates, it is further tentatively meer anhes that me backlog 
o ee ae 1 maintenance will grow to $116 million by the e f fiscal yeor 1959. 

The Army objective is to reduce the backlog to about $45 ) milliot 1 which is con- 
sideres d to be a good working reservoir. 


Mr. Stxes. Am I right about that? Did you intend to leave that 
impression? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not intend to leave that impression with 
you, Mr. Sikes. If we left that impression we have not done our 
homework, because it is a very important part, and it is a very serious 
thing to the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. I know it was so considered at the time we marked up 
the 1958 bill. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. And we had some difficulty then about obtaining the 
money you felt would be necessary for you to operate. Do faets 
which have transpired since that time ponte this committee in the 

efforts it made to restore some of that money 

Secretary Brucker. Most certainly. That is why we are so eager 
to get the balance of this that you did authorize because the program 
that we have to maintain requires O. and M. that will include this 
90 plus million dollars being held back. 

Mr. Srxes. But Defense has held back from you more money than 
we were able to put back. 

Secretary Brucker. We wanted, of course, more even than there 
was in the amount from which the cutback was made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Sixes. We want to know what the effect of this limitation has 
been on you. 

Secretary Brucker. I would be glad to have the witnesses here in 
the supplemental hearings give you full information on it. It is a 
serious thing for the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


LENGTH OF TOURS OF DUTY 


Mr. Srxuzs. I notice, Mr. Secretary, that in a good number of mil- 
tary posts a man is assigned for a shorter period of duty without 
depe ndents than if his family accompanies him. I know the reasons 
for that, but at other stations, for instance in Germany, a man re- 
ceives a 3-year assignment whether or not his family accompanied 
him 
It occurs to me one of the costly parts of this program is taking 
families overseas, looking after schooling of the children, arranging for 
supplies, and all of the things that go with moving : family overseas. 

It seems if you had a uniform policy of assigning a man without 
dependents for a shorter period of time everywhere in the world it 
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would abot a good many families to stay at home and thereby 
save the Government a lot of expense. 

Why can you not send a man to Germany, for example, for 2 yeats 
without dependents rather than for 3 years as you do at present with 
or without dependents? 

Secretary Brucker. Largely a military reason, I believe. 

General Taytor. It is a question of morale and all those other 
factors. 

Mr. Srkes. In other parts of the world vou assign a man for a shorter 
time without dependents than you do if he has dependents accom- 
panying him. 

General Taytor. Generally only 1 year without dependents and 
we trv never to do it again if we can avoid it. About 40 percent of 
his time is overseas, so you could condemn 2 man almost never-to live 
with his family. He won’t take that kind of life. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any significant military disadvantages _ 
making the tour of duty in Germany 2 years without dependents 
3 years with dependents? 

General Taytor. He will not stay with it. He won’t lead that life. 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t you allow yourself from 8 months’ to 12 months’ 
leeway on either classification, anyway, if circumstances require it? 

General ‘Taytor. In each part of the world we study the require- 
ment and try to get as reasonable a length of tour as possible. 

Mr. FLoop. But you reserve for yourselves, and properly so, the 
right instead of making it 3 years it might be 3, 4, or 5 more months? 

General Taytor. Generally we try to have an established tour 
and we vary from it for special reasons only. 

Mr. Fioop. You have the right under certain circumstances if you 
wish? 

General TayLor. We can. If we are going to keep up morale we 
have to tell them what kind of service to anticipate and how long 
they will be gone. 

The other disadvantage of the short tour is the ineffectiveness of 
an officer or soldier having such a short period of time on a job. 

Mr. Sikes. Is not 2 years long enough? 

General Tartor. Three years is really the best tour when a man 
goes half way around the wor ft He ought to do a job and come home. 

Mr. S1xxrs. This question came to my mind because a number of 
military personnel have said to me that it is not in all cases practical 
to take their families overseas, consequently they do not feel they 
should have to stay the full duty period required of servicemen with 
depei idents. 

General Taytor. But they would not like to say that, knowing all 
of their foreign service would be on that basis, which would mean 
about 

Mr. Stxxs. Do you give a man a choice? Do you say “You will 
serve 2 years without dependents but with them you will go for 3 
years.”’ He is the one to decide. 

General Taytor. Yes; but you will find very few cases where a 
man will take it on that basis unless it is a very undesirable part of 
the world. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you explored what it might offer? 
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General Taytor. We have considered it a great deal. Usually we 
are stopped by two factors—one, morale; secondly, relative inefficiency 
of short tours. We try to reconcile them. 

Mr. Manon. I will yield to you, Mr. Ford, if you want to go into 
the matter of operation and maintenance funds. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Forp. We ought to have the budget request for maintenance 
and operation; what the final figure was in the law; what has been 
withheld within the final figure; also, the areas in which it has inter- 
fered with or pinched your program. 

Mr. Manon. Please supply that information. 

Mr. Fioop. Plus this thing: Did you not indicate that it would 
take about $20 million—I am not sure of the figure—of new money in 
operation and maintenance added to the 1959 budget, and, if you do 
not get it, there are certain installations you will have to close? 

Secretary Brucker. $15 million is the figure. 

Mr. Forp. The record should be clear. If I did not say it, I will 
say it now: We are talking about the fiscal 1958 maintenance and 
operation account, 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us, hurriedly, a rundown on the deferred- 
maintenance situation? Supply detailed information for the record. 
Are these short items which were in the 1958 budget request, or have 
the needs developed since the bill was considered? 

Mr. Manon. As of today or some previous day, if something is 
done to unfreeze this money, give us the information, but give us 
a history as to what was done prior to the unfreezing. 

(The information requested appears on p. 413.) 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


General Brown. Our deferred maintenance at the end of fiscal 
year 1957, last June 30, was $80 million. It has increased, so that 
by the end of this year our present estimate is that it will be $96 
million, or an increase in 1 year of $16 million, roughly. 

Mr. Forp. Have you been allowed to obligate any funds for the 
deferred-maintenance program in fiscal 1958? 

General Brown. We have not, sir, because there have been inade- 
quate funds to program for this purpose. The story in the operation 
and maintenance obligation picture is that in the first quarter we were 
apportioned 21 percent of the appropriated funding less the $98 million. 
For the first half we were allowed to obligate 45 percent of the total. 
We are now operating on a three-quarters apportionment; in other 
words, for the first three-quarters of the year. 

Many of the restrictions are due to this quarterly apportionment 
by program of the operation and maintenance money where we lose 
flexibility to shift it into deferred maintenance, so we did not have 
program flexibility to permit us to put money into those pockets. 


REDUCTION IN LOGISTICS PROGRAMS 


The overall effect in"the expenditure area, in general, is this: We 
just had to effect theZsavings in the logistics area which could be 
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effected immediately within the first and second quarters. There- 
fore, the logistics programs are the ones that took the immediate 
reductions, such as holding up all rollup in the Far East until after 
January 1. We have deferred our interdepot—— 

Secretary Brucker. What do you mean by holding up the rollup 
in the Far East? 

General Brown. We are reducing the forces in Japan, and reducing 
our logistical base in Japan to the very minimum. This is part of 
the reduction of the Army and the economies we have to effect. 

However, due to the shortage of funds in the first half, we could 
not execute the ship movements necessary to retrograde the equip- 
ment to the States that is still required equipment and which we 
must use in the States. 

We have suspended all interdepot: shipments. We had originally 
planned to phase out three depots within this year. Because there 
have not been transportation funds available within the first half, we 
have had to embargo all interdepot shipments. As I say, this has 
prevented the closing of the depots on schedule and, further, has 
unbalanced our supplies in the various depot areas. 

We have reduced the troop-support cargoes to both theaters. We 
sent out program instructions immediately to run down safety levels 
to reduce ocean shipping, and, presumably, those will be replaced if 
we have consumer funds in this second half of the year, but it was done 
primarily to reduce ocean shipping, one of our more expensive items. 

We reduced the level of spare-parts support, both in Korea and in 
Europe. The Seventh Army in Europe and the Eighth Army in 
Korea are out of stock of a significant quantity of these spare parts. 

Our depot rebuild for Unite 1d States equipment was virtually halted 
for two reasons; first, to accelerating our rebuild for the MAP program, 
This was one way we could reduce net expenditures; in other words, 
by increasing the sale of MAP. 

This has resulted in a shortfall of equipment for issue to United 
States troops of $84 million. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you fill in the rest of the material for the record, 
General? 

(The information requested appears on p. 410.) 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Forp. If you get the 90 plus million dollars to which we have 
previously referred, will any part of it be used for deferred mainte- 
nance in fiscal 1958? 

General Brown. We have not allocated that $98 million, sir. We 
have highly competitive demands. I doubt very much that it will be 
used to reduce deferred maintenance. 

For example, we have deferred most of our procurement due to 
late apportionment until the second half of the year and we will have 
to use expedited means to get our program in execution. We will 
probably have to use overtime in our procurement offices. This is 
the type of claim we have against the $98 million. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Other questions? 
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UNITED STATES EQUIPMENT IN KOREA 


Mr. Fioop. One of the reasons you have no replacement parts for 
some of the hardware in Korea is because it is so obsolete that nobody 
makes it any more. You have not ordered it; is that true? 

General Brown. Sir, we have no obsolete equipment in the hands 
of our United States troops in Korea. 

Mr. Fioop. As of what month? 

General Brown. As of any month, sir. We are replacing at the 
present time. There are tanks there that we are replacing. We are 
moving personnel carriers over to that area, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not telling me that the American troops in 
Korea have never had since they have been there and since the fighting 
stopped and for a long time thereafter hardware for which you did not 
have replacement parts because you no longer ordered replacement 
parts and there was no requirement for them any longer; is that true? 

General Taytor. The point you are making is quite correct; 
namely, because of the armistice limitations, for a long while we were 
not able to move in our best equipment. Now we are. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 
DETERMINATION OF MILITARY STRENGTHS 


Mr. Riuey. Mr. Secretary or General Taylor, I am not quite clear 
as to who sets the personnel strength of the various services. 

Is it part of the function of the General Staff to make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Defense as to what they think the strength 
of each of the services should be? 

General Taytor. In the case of the Army the Chief of Staff uses 
the General Staff recommendations to the Secretary for a budget 
based upon the desired strength. In some years the strength we 
generate is our own requirement. In this particular year we were 
given it as a guideline. 

Mr. Ritey. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, do they consider at their 
level the required strength of the three services? 

General Taytor. They consider that, yes. Once a year they try 
to agree on about what balance should exist. 

Mr. Ritey. Do they have any guidelines furnished by anybody? 


General Taytor. This year we were all told. In other words. the 
cuidelines were received for all thre services for person f le iling’s 
Mr. Ritey. What was the guideline, monetary? 


General Taytor. In two forms: expenditure limitation and person- 
nel ceiling; $8.6 billion expenditures and 850,000 man end strength. 

Mr. Ritey. Who gives you the personnel ceiling and the monetary 
ceiling by which you have to develop your report to the Secretary of 
Defens« t 

General Taytor. The Secretary of Defense gives that to us. We 
have to take those limiting factors and construct the best forces we 
can within those limitations. 

Mr. Ritey. He gives you the guidelines? 

General Taytor. In this particular year. 

Mr. Riztey. You have to set the size of your forces by those lines? 

General Taytor. That is correct. We try to make the best Army 
we can within those limitations. 
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Mr. Riiey. It comes back, then, to the fact that the Secretary of 
Defense sets the personnel of the forces and the budget. 

General Taytor. He did for this fiscal year to a degree be never 
had in the past in my experience. 

Mr. Ritey. It looks to me like that works a little backwards. 
Maybe I am not correct in my deductions or conclusions, however. 
[| think the safety of the country should come first and that if the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have as much value as we hope they have and 
think they have, their recommendations should be made first and then 
if there is any readjustment or reconsideration it should come later 
and with very good reasons. 

It begins to look as though this whole thing is operated under a 
monetary ceiling and not on a safety level. 

I do not want to spend a single dollar unnec essarily any more than 
youdo. My folks complain about the heavy taxes in force but they 
tell me that they will pay them if they think this country is in danger, 


NEW RIFLES AND MACHINEGUNS 


There is just one other very small item. I notice here in your 
shopping list—I believe this is the shopping list, proposed shoppin 
list—that there are a certain number of 7.62-millimeter rifles “ 
machineguns. That looks like a rather small quantity. Are you 
just starting off with that number? 

General Taytor. It is a small quantity, sir. Because of other 
requirements we did not feel we could allocate more money to those 
two weapons than we have. Actually it will require phasing the 
weapons in over a very long period of time, undesirably long. 

Mr. Riney. That is what occured to me. It seems to me that your 
logistical support will be confused by having so many different 
weapons of different caliber. 

General Taytor. Eventually the great merit of this discussion of the 
new rifle and new machine gun is that they replace something like 
six Other weapons in our present arsenal so that the eventual effect 
will be a very considerable simplification 

It is quite true there will be periods of time when we will have two 
kinds of rifles in our forces but we can minimize that confusion by 
allocating each type all to one geographical area. 

Mr. Ritny. You ae eliminate a great many older weapons if it 
were possible to move more rapidly in furnishing these two weapons. 

General Taytor. We would get some of our old model weapons off 
the books 

Mr. Riney. It seems to me that it would eliminate a certain 
amount of support pe rsonnel because they would not have as many 
items to handle 

General Taytor. There will be some personnel saving but it is 
perhaps more in the training field because we will simplify the training 
required and thereby reduce perhaps the number of people in the 
training business. I hope that will be one of the by prone ts. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CHEMICAL, BACTERIOLOGICAL, AND RADIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. Fioop. I want to talk to you—some of it will have to be off 
and some on, you firure what can be on about chemical, bacteriologi- 
cal, and radiological warfaré. Tell me something at the policy level. 
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When we get to your division chiefs on chemical warfare I will talk 
more about that. 

Mr. Manon. Will you permit me to interrupt? We have set upa 
special hearing on that very thing. 

Mr. Fioop. I want a policy statement at this level briefly now for 
a couple of minutes or fatten up the record even after the couple of 
minutes when you get around to it. I want you to know what [ 
think, and I want you to know a number of my colleagues in the last 
several weeks have been talking to me on the floor and in the lunch- 
room—this is to show you our thinking—about chemical and bae- 
teriological warfare even as distinct from radiological. Let us just 
talk about chemical and bacteriological. 

They are convinced, with Russia and the type of enemy that he 
is, that in a total war with the initiative his, they believe there is no 
intelligent debate that that kind of enemy in that kind of war for his 
purpose will use to the full limit chemical and bacteriological warfare, 
That is what we think. 

I want you to show the nature and type and kind of chemical and 
bacteriological warfare, that it can be used and controlled. I want 
you to show that chemical warfare is gas warfare and bacteriological 
warfare is germ warfare, the different kinds of gases, as far as you can 
but at some length show in this record that this is not just hocus-pocus 
long-haired nonsense, that this is it, this is a real menace. Go as far 
as you can and show in the record what we have done or can do. 
Then for our private record go the limit. You know what I mean. 

General Taytor. I would say virtually nothing could be on the 
record to be published. 

Mr. FLoop. General, let me point this out. The Chief of Chemical 
Warfare has made considerable statements to technical groups about 
this. 

General Taytor. He has made them very carefully with careful 
clearance. 

Mr. Fioop. I will go back to where I came in. The Chief of 
Chemical Warfare has made extensive statements publicly to technical 
groups on this problem. The American public have not the faintest 
idea what you and I| are talking about, not the remotest. 

There must be an educational program of some kind. Do not tell 
me you are afraid of scaring them. ‘The time has come when we have 
to get away from that weird idea we cannot scare them. Forget 
that as far as I am concerned. We must have something to show 
Members of Congress from you, responsible-military leaders, as to 
what this kind of warfare is, what its potential is, can it be used, is 
it in a plan of operation within reason, the nature and kind of the 
gases. You can tell the public you have a tear gas and that you have 
a vomit gas and that you have a skin gas and a burn gas and nerve 
gas. You can tell them all those things. 

They have to know about those things. They do not know what 
you are talking about. You have to tell them about the nature, type, 
and kind and potential of bacteriological attack and defense. What 
defense do you have? This must be developed, gentlemen. We are 
adult in this Nation since October. It is about time. Let us take 
the mask off these things and tell the people a few things. They are 
paying for this. They would like to know. 
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ACCELERATION OF SUPPLYING TROOPS WITH NEW RIFLE AND MACHINE- 
GUN 


Mr. Riley touched upon the problem. I of course am grievously 
disappointed, regardless of where the responsibility lies, with money 
or with you or where, for the delay in the placing with the troops 
the new rifle or machinegun. If money is at fault, to me that is no 
excuse. I think that the phasing in process has been interminably 
and dangerously delayed up until this morning and I would like you 
to show me and this committee in what way can you accelerate the 
supplying of the troops with the new rifle pe the new machinegun 
and indicate in this record the advantage of your new ammunition 
caliber and the oneness of it. The people do not know these things, 
Congress does not know it. There is only a handful of us here. 
You would be amazed how the other 200 or 300 men are crying for 
this stuff to tell their people. They do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have talked to a lot of them and not a one ever 
asked me about this or chemical warfare. 

Mr. FLoop. Since October they are asking me. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about since October, too. I get a lot 
of mail every day and none of. my taxpayers has asked about it. 

Mr. Fuioop. I was thinking of something else—maybe I should but 
out of an abundance of caution and it is half past three, I will not. 
Maybe you know what I mean. 

Mr. Scrivner. They can read and write. 

Mr. Froop. It is a good thing it is half past three. 


RUSSIAN FORCES 


What do you think about Russian discipline, food, clothing, things 
like that at the general level of what the Joint Chiefs think? 

General Taytor. Insofar as the military forces are concerned we 
think the Russian armed forces are well taken care of and well equipped 
in the areas you mentioned. 


PERCENTAGE OF RUSSIAN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT DEVOTED TO 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Fioopv. Can you give us a round, fat number as to the percent- 
age of the Russian gross national product that they assign to the 
army—or maybe that is too thin—to defense, to the armed forces? 

General Taytor. We have an estimate which I will be glad to put 
in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Fifteen percent gross national product. This percentage, however, reflects price 
relationships which are different than ours. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION DEFICIENCY 


Mr. Fioop. As I understand it, Mr. Secretary—do I understand you 
to say we are about $1,600 million short for P: and P.? I think that 
is on page 14 of your statement, but I do not have your statement. 

Secretary Brucker. $1.2 billion. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell me a little further—I think I know what 
you mean—but will you tell me something about what you meant by 
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that? I believeitison page 14. I know the premise, but I would like 
you to add a paragraph or two to that. 

General Taytor. I think you have been provided this document 
which was just passed across. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; I have it here. 

General Taytor. That answers what it represents. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the secret document I have been supplied with? 

General Taytor. Yes. 


AMPHIBIOUS TANKS 


Mr. Fioop. Now will you have your Ordnance people, or at your 
level if it is policy, tell us why in the world we have not gone into 
amphibious tanks under all the circumstances, big ones for general 
service, reasonable-sized ones for your pentomic airborne people. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

It is desirable to define the terms ‘amphibious’ and ‘‘swimming capability.” 
The term ‘amphibious’? connotes a vehicle basically designed to negotiate any 
type of water obstacle, to include surf operations involving ship-to-shore and 
shore-to-shore-movement, under its own power without external aids. This type 
of operation for Army tanks is rare. The term “swimming capability’’ involves 
negotiating rivers, streams, and other inland water obstacles. This is normally 
accomplished either by externally mounted flotation kits which permit the tanks 
to be propelled through water obstacles by action of tank tracks or other outside 
power sources, or by integrating its swimming characteristics within the basie 
design of the tank. 

A tank is essentially a heavy piece of equipment for its overall size. Therefore 
to achieve the swimming capability it is necessary to add volume which compro- 
mises its essential land characteristics by increasing overall dimensional bulk, 
designing it with a pronounced ship configuration, providing less armor protection 
which reduces the shielding from the effects of nuclear weapons, and lessens its 
agility and mobility on land. 

To obviate these undesirable tank characteristics, both fording and swimming 
kits were developed; the former for use in negotiating streams less than 48 inches 
in depth and the latter for water obstacles over this depth. To date this equip- 
ment has been extremely bulky, difficult and time consuming to install, a sizable 
logistical burden and seriously hampered the land mobility of the vehicle unless 
removed immediately upon coming ashore. While efforts to develop improved 
flotation gear continue, no major technological advances are anticipated at this 
time. 


The traditional roles of armor are well suited to the future battlefield Armor’s 
key fighting weapon, the tank, is best characterized by its mobility, shock effect, 
tremendous killing power and capacity of being able to survive in the environment 


in which it fights whether it be the nuclear or nonatomic battlefield. The Armyis 
of the belief that these capabilities of the tank should not be compromised for the 
additional capability of amphibious operation which constitutes a small proportion 
of its total mission. For these reasons the Army established the policy of provid- 
ing the following auxiliary transport equipment to enable both standard and 
deve pment il tanks to cross water obstacles: 

For ship-to-shore and shore-to-shore operations in surf—the LVT. 

For crossing relatively narrow water gaps and gullies—a quickly laid, tank- 
mounted armored vehicle launched bridge with 40- to 60-foot spans. 

(c) For crossing swiftly moving streams and large bodies of inland water—the 
mobile assault ferry now under development and conventional engineer rafts and 
ferrys. 

tecent technological advances in components such as engines, protective Sys- 
tems, and weapon systems indicate that our future tanks should have significantly 
increased firepower, smaller overall dimensions, increased operational range, 
greater mobility, agility, and reduced weight. These advances in the state of the 
art should make it possible to achieve air transportability and swimming capability 
for the Army’s lightweight tanks and airborne assault weapons. 
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280-MILLIMETER GUN 


Mr. FLoop. You know I am greatly upset about the position of the 
ist and 7th Divisions in Korea for alot of reasons. I know where they 
are and there they are. I know what the Koreans have. But I also 
know from combined intelligence what the enemy across the border 
has “and that ain’t good.” I have extensive cables from Synghman 
Rhee and some other Koreans. I know their value too, one way or 
the other. But I also had conversations, General, with some British, 
some Turks, and a lot of your soldiers. 

Everybody is very unhappy about the situation in case the gun goes 
off. yy opinion is after 2 years of some attention to the Korean situa- 
tion that it is the most precarious, the most dangerous, the most 
explosive, the most volatile spot on the face of the earth and if the 
gun goes off we will get clobbered on the ground. Do not tell me that 
the Air Force will come in from Okinawa and from some place else. I 
know that story. I am talking about foot soldiers in Korea, Ameri- 
cans. Somebody else got excited about it so all of a sudden in the 
last 2 or 3 weeks, 2 weeks, they turn up with a 220-millimeter cannon. 

General Taytor. 280 millimeter. 

Mr. Fioop. 280. <A piece of hardware that is no good on the 
autobahns or the Bavarian plain, the most modern autobahns in the 
world in Germany. ‘These things are a menace to the public and to 
the troops and everybody else. They areno good. You do not want 
them any more yourself so you take this thing over to Korea with 
Korean roads and the situation generally. You are not going to scare 
the Russians with that thing. You may make the Koreans feel good 
and take pictures and exhibit this thing. The Russians know better. 
Can you imagine taking a 280-millimeter atomic gun, running up and 
down Korea with it as though it were on a jeep? What about that? 

General Taytor. I commanded the Eighth Army for 22 months, 
made a very thorough study of capabilities and limitations of the 
280-millimeter gun and urged constantly to get that gun into Korea. 
I am very happy it is there now. 

Mr. F.Loop. Are we ordering any more of them for the United 
States Army? 

Genera] Taytor. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Why? 

General Taytor. It is obsolescent, we have better delivery means 
now, but it is a verv valuable piece 

Mr. Fioop. It is obsolescent in Western Europe, you do not want 
it there. 

General Taytor. I beg your pardon. We do want it. 

Mr. Fioop. Well it is obsolescent. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is the thing obsolescent? Because you have 
better stuff to take its place; right? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You are saying that is right; are you not? 

General Taytor. We have better things coming on. 


WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE TO TROOPS IN KOREA 


Mr. FLoop. That is why it is obsolescent. All the new stuff to 
take the place of the obsolescent stuff you have in Western Europe, 
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but over in Korea, where I think is a real dangerous spot with two 
divisions of sitting ducks, you take an obsolescent cannon and we do 
not have the best and the most and enough modern stuff; do we? 

General Taytor. We have modern devices available for use in 
Korea. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. It is not there now. 

General Taytor. The Air Force can be moved in in time. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that but everything that you have and should 
have for the 2 divisions, 2 divisions in Korea, there they are and they 
do not have what they should have and you know it; is that not right? 

General Taytor. No; I would not agree with that statement, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. How many battalions of Honest John do they have in 
Korea? How many do they have now? 

General Taytor. Justa moment. I will answer vou off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. How many have you had in Italy and in Germany 
for the last year or two? 

General Taytor. Considerably more. 

Mr. FLtoop. How many have you had in Korea for the last year or 
two? 

General Taytor. We have not had any because we could not take 
them in. 

Mr. FLoop. You have not got them there, have not had them there 
for a couple of years, and they are not there yet. 

General TayLor. We were prohibited from having them. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not care about your being prohibited. The answer 
is you have had nothing over there for 2 years. 

General TayLor. The Army had no control over it. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not have it there. The ‘“‘you”’ is rhetorical. 
My “you” is not personal, and you know that. I am not attacking 
you. | want the general and everybody else to understand when | 
say ‘“‘you”’ I am not talking about this man sitting in this chair. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will appear as though you do on the black and 
white printed record. 

Mr. Fioop. Not after what I just said, it will not, and that is why 
I am saying it. 

I have known this man too long and too well. However, I say the 
ist and 7th Divisions of the United States Army for 2 years have not 
had 

Mr. Scrivner. He was trying to tell you. 

Mr. Foon. I am trying to finish this. When you have something 
to say, say it. This is my witness. 

The United States Army Ist and 7th Divisions do not have in 
Korea the kind of equipment that the troops in Western Europe have 
had. Why? We all know, but the fact remains they have not. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, this kind of equipment is still 
at this hour this afternoon not with the American divisions in Korea. 
Mr. Manon. Do you have any comment with respect to that? 

General Taytor. That is an inaccurate statement. The weapons 
we have discussed have been introduced in Korea. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. When were they introduced? 
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General Taytor. Quite recently. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fuioop. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions? 


WEAPONS IN KOREA 


Mr. Scrivner. General Taylor, in all fairness you should go ahead 
now and make a more complete statement on the situation as it 
relates to these weapons in Korea and make the record—of course, 
members of this committee know, but as Mr. Flood has been pointing 
out a lot of other Members do not know—tell us why they have not 
been introduced in Korea earlier. 

General Taytor. Under terms of the armistice agreement we under- 
took not to introduce new types of weapons. We could replace a 
wornout tank with exactly the same kind of tank. We were unhappy 
about that. The military, the Department of Defense, objected from 
the outset. It went on for a number of years until a date, which I 
will supply for the record, it was decided those limitations would be 
removed. Since that time we have moved in equipment just as rapidly 
as we can. 

So that as of this date essentially our troops in Korea have the same 
kind of weapons as in Europe. There are some exceptions based upon 
the special terrain we have in Korea which is not like that in Europe. 
So the situation which was an unfortunate one has been corrected. 

Mr. Scrivner. When the transcript comes down if you wish to 
add anything else, you may. 

(Nore.—The date referred to above when the removal of limita- 
tions was officially announced was June 21, 1957.) 


UTILIZATION OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. No matter how thin it is even a piece of paper has 
twosides. I have listened with great interest to General Brown list his 
0. and M. jobs’ boils but there must have been some poultice some- 
place on some of them. Now you told us what you could not do. 
Give a statement now as to how much money you did have and what 
you did with the money. 

General Brown. I will have to provide that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will take sometime. Putitin the record. There 
are two sides to it. It is not all bad. I know how much you had for 
0. and M. and it is a pretty good-sized amount. Tell us generally, 
what you did with it. 

General Brown. I will show the apportionment of it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


AccQMPLISHMENTS IN THE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY, APPROPRIATION 
AREA, FiscaL YEAR 1958 


Within the resources made available to the Army from the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation, the following major projects were accomplished dur- 
ing the first half of fiscal year 1958, or will be completed by the end of the fiscal 
year: 

(1) Conversion of all Army divisions to pentomic divisions. 

(2) One Redstone battalion combat ready by the end of fiscal year 1958; 
activation of two other battalions and initiation of their training. 
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(3) Activation of additional surface-to-air missile and surface-to-surface missile 
units. 


(4) Training, equipping and maintaining 15 divisions worldwide, to include 
9 divisions overseas in combat-ready status. 


(5) Full implementation of dependent medical care program. 

(6) Assumption of civil-service-retirement payaw nts. 

(7) Maintenance of Army Reserve units at 270,000 programed end strength. 

(8) Continuation of worldwide communications systems. 

(9) Consolidation of Army he: adquarters in the Pacific and Far East areas, 

(10) Continuation of worldwide mapping program in strategic areas. 

(11) Continued rollup of supplies and equipment in the Far East. 

(12) Assumed full responsibility for the depot maintenance of Army aircraft, 

(13) Centralized all Army operations in Europe by placing SETAF under 
command of CINCUSAREUR. 


(14) Improved administration and supervision of Army Reserve units by replac 
ing the 49 military districts with 16 headquarters of Reserve corps. 


(15) Maintained United States Seventh and Eighth Armies in a combat- ready 
position. 


9 (16) Improved operational readiness of the Strategic Army Forces in the United 
tates. 


(17) Realined responsibility for providing basic training to inductees and 
6-month RFA personnel so as to minimize the impact on STRAF units. 

(18) Implemented the 12-percent reduction prescribed for departmental head- 
quarters and applied a siinilar reduction to other major Army headquarters (over- 
seas commands and Zone of Interior armies). 


DETERMINATION AND APPROVAL OF MILITARY STRENGTHS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now back to the matter of strength that was 
stressed here for manpower, et cetera, Secretary McElroy can take 
care of himself pretty well. I donot have to defend him. However, 
the inference has been left that whatever has been done as it relates 
to the number of men in the military services, Secretary McElroy was 
the man that made the decision. I do not understand it that way. 
Is that true? 

General Tayior. This was done by Mr. Wilson, his predecessor. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us say Mr. Wilson then. I do not understand 
that is the way this thing works. President Eisenhower, the civilian 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, was an Army man 
himself, and I am quite sure Secretary Wilson and no Secretary of 
Defense does these things arbitrarily and does not consult with the 
President of the United States when he does it to get his approval. 
If he did not have the approval it would not be set out in the Presi- 
dent’s budget the way it is. 

General Taytor. I would not suggest, Mr. Scrivner, knowing any- 
thing that took place beyond the level of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would not but do you not assume that what I 
have said is true that the President was consulted and that is the 
reason it is incorporated in the President’s budget? It is not the 
Secretary of Defense’s budget. 

You have been here quite a while, Secretary Brucker. Is that not 
your understanding of the way it works? 

Secretary Brucker. Certainly the Secretary of Defense gets in 
touch with the Bureau of the Budget and the President, but I would 
not in any sense ascribe to the President any detailed or minute diree- 
tions with regard to 850 or 870 or any figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not suppose being a military man that he 
knows the manpower strength that his budget provides? 

Secretary Brucker. I certainly think so. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. So when he sent that budget up it was 
his budget and he put his stamp of approval on and he is an Army 
man and he is not going to cut the Army off on the pockets. 


SIMPLICITY OF SOVIET EQUIPMENT 


General Taylor, at page 11 of your statement you stressed one 
point I raised a que stion about when you referred to the simplicity of 
Soviet equipment. I have noticed that throughout the years when we 
have been appropriating perhaps on an average of about $15 ,000 
million a year for research and development that we get new equip- 
ments but it is always more complicated, more difficult to maintain, 
and more costly. 

If the Russian military have that capability of bringing out simpler 
equipment that their men can handle why cannot our R. and D. 
dollars bring out a similar thing? 

General Taytor. I certainly agree with you as to the importance 
of constantly working for simplicity and keeping in mind the reduction 
of maintenance costs and maintenance complexity. We certainly 
bear it in mind. However the trends toward more advanced weapons 
unfortunately do force complications on us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why did you put in any comment about Soviet 
simplicity? 

General Taytor. Because it has struck our ordnance experts who 
have studied their equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can it be applied to our eee? 

General TayLor. Yes indeed, in some cases 


USE OF DIESEL MOTORS 


Mr. Scrivner. I am delighted to hear that. Now, another thing 
that has been called to our attention is the fact that in much of their 
automotive equipment, tanks, and so on, personnel carriers, they are 
going into diesel, and the inference has been that that is much superior 
to what we have. If diesels are so good for their equipment, why are 
we not going into that? 

General Taytor. We are interested in diesels and multifuel motors. 
Up until recently, we have been debarred from using diesel motors 
because of considerations of competition for the fuel in time of war. 
That limitation has been removed, and we are moving freely in the 
diesel field. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not any more competition for diesel oil 
in time of war than gasoline. 

General Taytor. Nevertheless, that limitation was imposed upon 
us for a number of years. 

General Brown. This was imposed on us, I suppose, due to com- 
petition with jet fuels and bunker fuels, that we could not have them 
for any purpose in the Army for some time, and then it was relaxed 
for combat vehicles and, as it stands at the present time—I will have 
to verify this for the record—the relaxation extends to combat-vehicle 
engines. 

We are also experimenting with the all-fuel engine, in which case 
it would make no difference whether it is gasoline or diesel because 
we get the same fuel economy out of any product. Therefore, we are 
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not interested in pursuing it further if our efforts are successful in the 
all-fuel engine. It makes no difference. This is true of the combat- 
vehicle field also. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the record, put in the dates of those orders on 
the relaxation. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Usse or Dieset Fue, py ARMY 


On June 27, 1956, the Department of the Army issued a petroleum fuel policy 
which permitted the application of diesel engines to combat-type vehicles and 
heavy construction equipment. The Department of the Army policy was based 
on Department of Defense policy guidance concerning the availability of petro- 
jeum products in a general war, 

Mr. Scrivner. I raised the question of diesel power before, but I 
do not recall anybody saying anything about that. 

General Brown. It was the defense fuel policy ; not Department of 
Defense, but I believe it was from the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


OPEN STORAGE OF NEW VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. Another point that I have never been able to under- 
stand—maybe the answer is simple—I have been in a few places in the 
world; I bave observed a few things, but one of the things I observed 
which struck me as rather strange was the fact that I saw in one place 
quite a considerable number of vehicles out in the open storage, all 
brandnew, sitting there. It has been my experience my automobile 
deteriorates more rapidly sitting still in the garage than when it is 
running, and I have more trouble with it when I come back. Here 
they were sitting out in the open, deteriorating, with not a wheel 
turning. We and our allies have im. their hands older trucks upon 
which the maintenance is constant, and I have never been able to 
understand why—because we may have these things for years, I do 
not know bow long we will put them in reserve and stor age to have 
them available when the time comes—why it is not practic al to use the 
new vehicles, get that much use out of them, and, if they have to stand 
in a vacant lot 5 years, let an old vehicle deteriorate. 

General Brown. Sir, I don’t believe that we have any new vehicles 
going into storage at the present time. We are prese ntly procuring a 
2¥4-ton truck and shipping it from production to Germany for the use 
of our troops in Germany to replace the wornout trucks there. 

Mr. Scrivner. These vehicles | saw were not only trucks, but they 
included cranes and, my recollection is, nearly the whole category of 
motorized vehicles. 

General Brown. The only new vehicles I know of, of a general- 
purpose character, that have been in storage at all have been some 
¥-ton jeeps. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were a lot of jeeps in this batch, brandnew 
ones. 

General Brown. Most of those were cocooned down in the South. 
However, we are exhausting our stock of those. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about this preposition stuff? 

General Taytor. Do you recall where this was? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen it several places. The one I am thinking 
about was in Italy. 
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General Brown. Yes, sir. We held quite a reserve for one of our 
MDAP requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. It ran up into the thousands. Without refreshing 
my recollection, it was somewhere just short of 7,000 vehicles. 


‘(Off the record.) 


AIRLIFT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Scrivner. Secretary Brucker, there has been quite a bit of 
discussion about airlift of the Army. As I look at it, it is not just a 
question of the number of planes, and of course, with the program 
now coming in on Air Reserve they will be primarily troop and cargo 
transport. My thought was, at least as I always understood it, that 
you had more than just the matter of planes, that you had to know 
something about the fields where you could land, that you had to be 
able to provide important pre-positions of fuel to be sure they y got. back. 

You are not going to send them over there and let them sit and 
not get them back. 

There is a number of other items. So when the transcript comes 
down, if you do not care to answer now, if you can have a statement 
made by the Chiefs of Staff from their studies, it might help. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you. We will. 

(Off the record.) 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Successful large-scale long-distance air movement depends upon availability of 
en route airbases, so located as to divide the route into legs which do not exceed 
the efficient range of aircraft and upon a suitable airfield in the immediate vicinity 
of the objective area. These bases must have very large stocks of aviation fuel, 
communication facilities, spare parts, and maintenance facilities. The Army is 
not in a position to determine adequacy of airfields; this is a technical matter 
which is considered to be a prerogative of the Air Force. 

If there is no suitable airfield in the objective area, additional aircraft of the 
short-range tactical type would be needed to move the force from the nearest 
suitable field to unimproved fields in the objective area. 

A long-range air movement is similar in many respects to a shuttlebus operation. 
Each aircraft would make several round trips and would land for refueling at 
several airfields along the route. The entire force is not lifted simultaneously; 
to do so would overtax the en route airfields. Therefore, requirements for long- 
range airlift are usually expressed in terms of ton-miles and not in numbers of 
aircraft. 

CORDINER PROPOSALS 


Mr. Scrivner. Both of you have mentioned, and every other mili- 
tary witness who has been before us up to date has been mentioning, 
the Cordiner report. Of course that is merely a report,-and whatever 
is done will depend entirely upon what legislation is enacted by 
Congress. We do not know what that will be. 

Therefore, so far as I am concerned, it is not a question for very 
great discussion, although some of the earlier reports—and I say this 
advisedly—-were so glowing as to what the generals would get that I 
felt maybe they had been stressing too much the fact that. it was 
goirig to keep men in service. By the time you get a man up to the 
position of General Taylor, General Brown, and every other general 
here, he is in until retirement. It is not going to take a few more 
dollars a month to keep them in until retirement. 

Of course, as Mr. Mahon pointed out, some of these things are 
vested interests. I do not blame you. Some of those things I must 
actually take with a grain of salt, because at the same time the 
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military are holding out this as a greenback poultice to cure your 
ills of losing valuable and well-trained men, some of the men who 
have exactly the same training you are talking about giving others 
and keeping them, have that training and they are being riffed, 
So the two just do not stand up together. 


FREQUENT CHANGES OF STATION 


Then finally, I have talked, as I stated the other day, to a large 
number of men, men who have been in the service, men who are still 
in the service, and up to now a very small majority, when they talked 
about their gripes about the service, have complained to me about 
the pay; but by far the great majority have squawked about the 
frequent changes of station. Not so much the men. The average 
American likes to travel a little bit. He likes to see the country and 
the world. We have gone where we have gone because we have 
wanted to see what was on the other side of the mountain. But the 
wives do not like it. Of course, the kids like travel, too, but the 
wife wants to settle down and have a home where she can have 
neighbors, where she can get her youngsters established in school, 
church, Sunday school, and all that. But just about the time they 
get acquainted and know who lives next door to them, away they go 
again. 

There must of necessity be a change in policy. If a man is doing 
a good job at a particular station and if at the end of a certain period 
of time he must change merely because of custom, merely because of 
some regulation or something, I think you are making a mistake, 
both as to the military and as to the men, because that is the one 
thing you have to face. 

When you come to rotating overseas, of course everybody ought to 
take his fair shake at it. They cannot all stay at home. 

Secretary Brucker. You are talking, of course, about military 
personnel, not civilian employees. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know some civilian employees who have stayed 
at the same place for 25 years or more. 

Secretary Brucker. That is what I say. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know men who have been at Wright-Patterson 
ever since they went into the civilian employ of the Government. 
In that very office where they have stayed all these years, dozens of 
military men have come and gone. 

Incidentally, you put your finger on one thing. In many of these 
places it becomes a civilian service employee who runs the shop 
instead of the military. The military man is not there long enough 
to find out what is going on. 

General Taytor. Mr. Scrivner, I agree with your comments 
about the importance of stabilizing tours. There is no question but 
what stability is an important factor in morale. We hve not been 
inactive in the field, and I can put in the record a list— 


RESTRICTIONS ON PERMANENT CHANGES OF STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. That was my next suggestion, because my time 
is up. At this point give us a fairly detailed statement as to what 
programs, what plans you have followed to eliminate some of these 
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changes so it will stabilize some, so there will be a greater sense of 
satisfaction and stability and permanence particularly with the 
families. As I say, the men themselves do not mind it so much, but 
the families surely do. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


RESTRICTIONS ON PERMANENT CHANGE OF Station (PCS TrRAveE.) 


Accomplishments during fiscal year 1958 (as of February 1, 1958) are as follows: 

(a) The need to eliminate all nonessential PCS moves has been brought to 
the attention of all commanders and chiefs of agencies who are authorized to 
direct such moves. 

(b) Officers in a gyroscope unit returning to the United States are now retained 
in place and assigned to the replacing unit if they do not meet the minimum time 
overseas criteria to return with the unit (effective date: August 14, 1957). 

(c) Needed personnel are authorized and encouraged to extend their oversea 
tours up to the allowable maximum period of 4 years (effective date: August 28, 
1957). 

(d) In order to preclude short-term PCS assignments, oversea commanders 
have been directed to insure that all individuals being returned to the Zone of 
Interior are either eligible for separation at the port of debarkation or have at 
least 6 months’ remaining service to perform in a Zone of Interior assignment 
(effective date: August 28, 1957). 

(e) School commandants have been directed to obtain the maximum number 
of faculty replacements from members of graduating classes (effective date: 
August 28, 1957). 

(f) Gyroscope units and replacement packets now move overseas at 100 
percent strength whereas they previously moved overseas at 105 percent author- 
ized strength (effective date: August 29, 1957). 

(g) Enlisted personnel whose oversea tours expire 91 to 180 days prior to 
expiration of their term of service are involuntarily retained overseas up to 3 
months. The purpose of this is to insure that they arrive in the Zone of Interior 
with 90 days or less service remaining in order that they can be discharged at 
the port (effective date: September 30, 1957). 

(hk) Commanders now receive by airmail photostat copies of the qualification 
records of officers who are assigned to their commands and may recommend diver- 
sions of assignments to reflect unexpected changes in their personnel requirments. 
This new procedure minimizes additional movement resulting from improper assign- 
ments due to unforeseen changes in requirements (effective date: October 24, 1957). 

(_) The minimum time overseas requirement for eligibility to return to the 
Zone of Interior for personnel assigned to gyroscope units has been increased for 
career officers from 22 to 28 months and for Regular Army enlisted men who are 
not gyroscope volunteers from 12 to 28 months (effective date: December 4, 1957). 

(j) The Inspector General of the Army has designated economy of PCS move- 
ments as an area of major interest for inspectors general throughout the Army 
during fiscal year 1958 (effective date: December 4, 1957). 

(k) Draftees who have less than 18 months’ remaining service will not be 
assigned overseas (effective date: Will become operative in March 1958). 

(l) Draftees once assigned to a Zone of Interior unit are thereafter ineligible for 
assignment overseas (will become operative in March 1958). 

(m) Enlisted personnel volunteering for oversea service must now agree to 
reenlist or extend their current term of service in order to have sufficient period of 
eae service to complete the prescribed oversea tour (effective date: January 

0, 1958). 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and thank you, General 
Taylor. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


PRIORITY OF REQUESTS OVER BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, in looking over this 
list of priorities which was submitted, and without revealing the 
details, I gather the impression that your No. 1 priority falls in the 
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modernization of equipment rather than in additional personne] 
over and above your 870,000 ceiling. 


General Taytor. No, sir. I am not sure that we are looking at the 
same document. 


(Off the record.) 

General Taytor. In first priority would be money for procurement 
and construction to improve the Nike-Hercules conversion program, 
Then only in second priority right behind that would be an increase 
to the Active Army strength which would brinz it up to 900,000. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the full amount, from 870,000 to 900,000? 

General Taytor. Yes; I think I am accurate in saying that the sum 
of priorities 1 and 2 represent the money which we feel necessary for 
a 900,000-man army with reasonable progress towards modernization. 

Mr. Forp. However, the first $230 million would not fall into per- 
sonnel; would it? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It is only about second priority which takes into ac- 
count personnel increases. 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt, Mr. Ford? 

Where are the priorities? Do I have that? 

(Off the record.) 

General Taytor. This was in response to the request on the first 
day. 

Mr. Forp. Where in the list of priorities, if it is on these sheets, 
would the increase from 900,000 to 925,000 fall? 

General Taytor. That would be priority No. 4. These are bal- 
anced packages where personnel and equipment have been kept in 
balance. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any point in simply increasing the necessary 
funds in the military pay account to go from 870,000 to 900,000 with- 
out adding the other funds for the necessary equipment. to modernize 
the forces? 

General Taytor. The advantage would be very much reduced if 
you do it that way, because you are really diluting the modernization 
by adding manpower. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you do it as a package or you do not 
really get your money’s worth by doing it on a partial basis. 

General Taytor. You don’t get your maximum money’s worth, 
certainly. 

Mr. Forp. However, it is the Army’s considered recommendation 
that if the Congress should decide to add additional money, it should 
be predicated on this list of priorities? 

General Taytor. That is our feeling. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions? Any further questions on 
my right? 

Mr. Wuitren. Could I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 
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ROLE OF ARMY 


Mr. Wuirten. General, I am sorry I have not been able to be here 
more regularly through the presentation of the Army. ‘The earlier 
presentation of the strength of Russia was in terms of the usual type 
of war, and I would like to know what percentage of the effort which 
the United States made in Korea was represented by the Army? By 
that I mean in number of men, total cost, or figures of that sort, so I 
might get some degree of comparison as to what share of the load in 
Korea, the Korean conflict, the Army took. 

General Taytor. I can give you one figure which I think is sug- 

estive. The soldiers on the ground, which includes our Marine 
Elomds. took 96 percent of the casualties. 

Mr. Wurrren. If we use that as even one of the guides or yardsticks 
or one of the items of measurement, if we were to get into that type of 
conflict in Europe, in other words, if the potential destructive power 
of Russia and the United States reached almost equal proportions in 
all these new type of weapons such as guided missiles and things of 
‘ that sort of a stalemate resulted, and then if the type of conflict should 
be a gradual encroaching on adjoining territory, which has been the 
experience in past wars, judging by Korea a big part of the load would 
of necessity fall on the United States Army. 

General Taytor. I would not suggest by my previous reply that 
I considered it would be 96 percent, but 1 would agree with your state- 
ment. <A very heavy part of the burden would fall on the Army. 

Mr. Wurrren. So for those who realize or have some awareness 
that we might reach such a stalemate because of the tremendous 
striking power of these new and ultimate weapons on both sides, if it 
were in such proportions that each side would be free to use it—the 
United States was apparently afraid to use the atomic bomb inKorea— 
it leads us to presume that the next war is just as likely to be the old 
kind that we have lived through back through history. 

In that case, the Army would have a tremendous role, would it not? 

General Taytor. I believe so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrten. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off the record.) 


COMMENDATION ON PRESENTATION 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, you have been most patient and coopera- 
tive with the committee. You have been most helpful to us. We 
will resume this hearing with respect to the more detailed require- 
ments of the Army at a later date. I am sure the Secretary will be 
able to provide us with witnesses who are specialists in the particular 
fields which we must cover. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Brucker. May I say something to you, Mr. Chairman? 

-Mr. Fioop. On that point, I would like to add to the chairman’s 
statement. I think this is the best Army presentation at this so- 
called policy level I have ever heard. A lot of it I do not agree with, 
a lot of it I am not satisfied with, but as far as a presentation I would 
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like to compliment you and the general. It looks to me as though 
you are back in business. I am delighted with the whole performance, 

Mr. Manon. By Jupiter, we are on the move. 

Secretary Brucker. May I make a statement to you, Mr. Chair. 
man? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. I appreciate very much the care and attention 
this committee has given to this hearing of the Army. All the Army 
has ever asked for and all it has a right, to ask for is a hearing. You 
certainly have been careful in paying attention and in asking the ques- 
tions and requesting us to give you the information. 

As a matter of fact, the more you ask and the more charts and in- 
formation you want , the more we get the impression that we have 
scored to the extent that we have your interest; and once we have 
got your interest, that is it. 

I would like to ask this: Some of you have been over to see us, 
This is very personal. I hope that each member of this committee, 
and particularly the new members of this committee, because some 
of the older members are acquainted with some of these things, will 
come over and visit us. If they will give us an opportunity just to 
sit down, we will answer any questions at any time that you want. 

We particularly solicit the new members to come over. That, of 
course, goes for every member, but particularly the new ones 

Then I would like to say to you, sir, I know you understand our 
position in this hearing, and I hope that nobody will misunderstand 
it. We have no desire to attempt in any way to go counter to or be 
insubordinate to any authority at any time. We are just answering 
your questions. Whatever you do, we take. But we do solicit that 
you give us the attention, and any facts that we have given you which 
are not conclusive and do not satisfy you, that you ask us for more 
and we will endeavor to do our best. 

We think this committee is interested, and that gives us a lot of 
morale over in the Army to think that we can keep going. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. And good luck. 
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Monpay, Frsruary 10, 1958. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
WITNESSES, 


HON. THOMAS S. GATES, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS 

J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

REAR ADM. W. G. COOPER, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. N. A. M. GAYLER, USN, NAVAL AIDE TO THE SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY 

REAR ADM. G. C. TOWNER, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OP- 
ERATIONS (GENERAL PLANNING) 

CAPT. R. L. SHIFLEY, USN, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT AND AIDE TO 
THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

LT. GEN. R. E. HOGABOOM, USMC, CHIEF OF STAFF 

COL. O. R. SIMPSON, USMC, MILITARY SECRETARY AND AIDE TO 
THE COMMANDANT 

CAPT. H. L. MILLER, USN, DIRECTOR, PROGRESS ANALYSIS GROUP, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

F. BOURNE UPHAM III, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE NAVY 


CAPT. F. G. DIERMAN, USN, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have before the committee today the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations; the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, and other very important people whose names will 
appear in the record. 

This year we are undertaking, at the request of Mr. Cannon, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, to conduct all the 
hearings on the defense budget before the full panel on defense appro- 
priations. It is not an easy problem. We have to ration time upon 
occasion, and we have other problems, but we are doing our best to 
get the picture of the various services—what has been done, what is 
being done, and what is required in the 1959 budget. 

We have had some very interesting hearings with the Army and the 
Air Force. Later on we are going into more detail with them. We 
have adjusted our program somewhat to meet the convenience of the 
services. Normally, we have been taking the Army first, the Navy 
next, and the Air Force last. 

I believe that you are prepared, are you not, to go right on through 
and present your detailed justifications? Is that right? 
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Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sic: starting about the middle of the 
week. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say this, we want to adjust our schedule to 
your requirements. If there are times when it would be highly 
inconvenient for witnesses to be present, we will be glad to cooperate 
with you. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We are fully pre pared to proceed with the 
details as soon as the Secretary, the Chief of Naval Operations, and 
the Commandant have finished their statements. 


PUSHBUTTON WARFARE 


Mr. M AHON. Mr. Secretary, this is a fast-moving world and what 
was true yesterday is not necessarily true today. Long-established 
ideas are being reexamined, and properly so. T hey are not necessarily 
being discarded, but we are entering what we choose to call the space 
age. There is a lot of emphasis on this aspect of our defense program, 

Throughout my service in Washington it has appeared to me we 
have always thought that just around the corner, maybe 5 years 
away, pushbutton warfare would be within the realm of possibility, 
Five years have elapsed and we have no pushbutton warfare capabil- 
ity. We have some capabilities, but certainly very limited capabil- 
ities in that field. 

We speak of missiles and IRBM’s and ICBM’s, and the Polaris 
missile at times, certainly in the press, as if those missiles were already 
with us. You and I know before we actually have them in quantity, 
before they are sufficiently reliable, many, many months will pass 
away. I do not think we need to misinterpret the experience of the 
past. These things are not going to come easy and they are going to 
be very expensive. 

We talk about throwing away the conventional weapons and latch- 
ing onto the new devices. Of course, we have to be sure that the new 
devices are thoroughly reliable before we can afford to discard our 
more conventional weapons. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, what is your general plan of presentation? 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Manon. We will plan to have a hearing, prior to the markup 
on the bill, of the air and sea lift and all the implications involved in 
this highly important problem. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you no doubt have a prepared statement. 

Secretary Garrs. Yes; I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. And no doubt you have one, Admiral Burke. 

Admiral Burks. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. We would like to hear a well-rounded presentation 
before going to a question period. It usually ms ake s a better record 
and for better understanding among the members of the committee. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think that it would be best to go through 
with all three statements. 

Mr. Manon. What three will we have? 

Admiral Bearpstry. The Secretary’s, Admiral Burke’s and General 
Pate’s. 
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We have a presentation on ASW warfare which we understood the 
committee is desirous of hearing. We thought we would put that on 
after the question period. There is the question of the seapower 
presentation, somewhat similar to the one that you saw last year. It 
js still undecided whether it will be put on or not. 

Now, Secretary Gates, we are pleased to have you before the com- 
mittee again and we will hear you with a great deal of interest. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


Secretary Garss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a privilege to be here. It is also a great responsibility. 

I will limit my discussion of the budget to budget principles and the 
hilosophy upon which it is based. Admiral Burke and General 
ate will provide in their statements more of the details of the pro- 
grams ane justify our request for funds. 

The Navy is an integral part of the defense team of this Nation. 
Its responsibilities are worldwide in sc ope. Its tasks are thoroughly 
coordinated with those of the Army and the Air Force. The Depart- 
ment of the Navy budget is predicated upon a team effort by the 
three Departments. 

We speak for the Navy today, and I am proud to do so. But I 
want you to know that everything we say is said in the national 
interest, not solely that of the Navy. The Navy has no ambitions 
to do anything alone. We do not pretend to know all the answers, 
and I assure you we look for them openmindedly. 

As approved by the President of the United States and transmitted 
to Congress for approval, the Navy budget for fiscal year 1959, after 
advancing $350 million into the current fiscal year in the fiscal year 
1958 supple mental, calls for new obligational authority of $10,720 
million plus $100 million to be derived by transfer from the Navy 
stock fund in lieu of new appropriations. The budget provides for 
direct obligations of approximately $11,472 million and expenditures 
of $10,913 million. Of the $10,720 million in new obligational 
authority, $10,284.5 million is included in the bill before you and 
$435.5 million is proposed for later transmission, consisting of $289.5 
million for military construction and $146 million for military pay 
adjustments for Regular and Reserve personnel based on the Cordiner 
Committee recommendations. 

Everyone feels the urgency of the times. Action related to our 
national military needs is needed—especially in missiles, space, 
scientific development. National policy requires: 

Power sufficient to make it unthinkable to any aggressor to risk 
all-out war. 

Power sufficient and of the right kind to deter limited military 
aggression—if necessary, sufficient to fight successfully any limited 
war. 

Power and prestige sufficient to support our foreign policy and the 
civilization of the free world throughout the long, hard struggle, 
toward peace with justice. 

This is the background with which the Navy approaches its de- 
cisions about the advanced weapons and programs of the future. 

The country must be able to use the seas for two great purposes: 

First, to link together all the free nations of the world, who are 
basically an oceanic alliance; and, 
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Second, to use the high seas as bases for offensive operations, and 
as a vast maneuver area to defend ourselves and our allies. To do 
this, we must be able to control the seas and the shores around them 
and we must be able to use seagoing bases of every character, espe- 
cially missile and air bases, 

Most of the things we want to do contribute to our national strength 
in all-out deterrence, limited war, or peaceful negotiation alike, be- 
cause sea-based forces are characteristically versatile and flexible, 
Let me give you an example: 

Many bases from which the Pacific war was once fought, today lie 
abandoned or dismantled. They are in the wrong place for today’s 
problems. But some of the carriers—the mobile bases—which fought 
World War IT, though old, still stand guard at the new frontiers, in 
the Western Pacific and in the Mediterranean. They were built for 
preatomic war and they can still fight it—or deter it. But they have 
seen the H-bomb come, and their planes can deliver it. Supersonic 
aircraft have come and been absorbed into our carriers. Missiles 
of all types are being incorporated in the task force ships. They 
stand ready today, and they will for years to come. 

These are some of the fruits of a flexible posture. The same 
posture is inherent in our antisubmarine forces, and in our amphibious 
forces and Marines. They are not designed just for one kind of war, 
to be fought in one predetermined place 

This flexible approach matches the reality of the Communist 
threat. It is not solely a threat to shower hydrogen weapons on the 
United States some odd Sunday morning. 

Whatever type of military power you look for in the Soviet armed 
forces, you find it without looking very hard—powerful armies, with 
the most advanced equipment; large air forces of modern jet aircraft; 
large naval air forces. There are highly modern surface fleets, 
There is, of course, a very large submarine fleet. There is a growing 
merchant marine. The forces of other Communist countries are 
also growing, on land, in the air, and at sea. 

If the threat is total across the board, it is also total up and down. 
There is no scale of warfare, from the guerrilla war and ithe local 
brush fire, of every size up to the all-out war, for which the Soviet 


bloc nations do not have formidable and growing capabi ities . They 
have also a powerful machinery for establishing political climates 
favorable to the particular scale of limited aggression they may wish 


to employ. It is verv wrong to assume they have but one kind of 
war in mind, 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The fiscal year 1959 budget contains funds to support active duty 
end-vear strengths for the Navy and Marine Corps of 630,000 and 
175,000, respectively. This will meet overall strength objectives. 
The cost of implementation of Cordiner Committee recommendations 
for regular military personnel is estimated at $141 million. This is 
included as a separate item in the Department of Defense budget. 

There are other actions needed to improve quality and improve 
retention rate. They fit in context only after passage of proposed 
H. R. 9979. 

We have been unable to keep enough trained personnel to meet 
qualitative requirements. Lesser skilled hedividoals are remaining 
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in the services in far greater numbers than are those who require 
lengthy and expensive training. 

Most importantly, since World War II, retention of junior officers 
beyond their obligated period of service has fallen far short of require- 
ments. The continued limited selectivity of young officers will result 
in a poorer quality officer force for the future with its accompanying 
impact on leadership and combat potential. 


OPERATING FORCES 


By the end of fiscal year 1959, we plan to operate a total of about 
864 ships of all ty pes including 396 warships. During fiscal year 1959, 
16 warships w ill join the fleet. This number will include 1 attack 
carrier, 6 destroyers, 7 submarines (4 of which are nuclear ay, 
and 2 guided missile submarines, including 1 nuclear powered. In 
addition, the fleet will be augmented by 5 modernized warships, 
including 1 attack carrier, and 4 guided missile cruisers. These new 
and modernized ships, incorporating the latest technological develop- 
ments, will contribute significantly to our readiness and offensive 
capability. 

Our operating aircraft inventory will number some 8,360 by the end 
of fiscal year 19: 59, including the addition of 1,273 new aircraft from 
prior years’ procurement. 

The Marine Corps will continue to operate 3 marine divisions and 
3 marine air wings. These highly trained, tough, and professional 
forces are ready today to move in to protect national interests or pur- 
sue national objectives. Mobile Marine forces, trained and equipped 
tomove quickly, are an essential part of our defense capability. Con- 
tinued progress w ill be made during fiscal year 1959 to further the 
Marine Corps’ amphibious vertical enve lopment capabilities by con- 
tinued vigorous operational training and the receipt of a new tank 
landing ship. 

During fiscal year 1959, we will add to our inventory of fleet guided 
missiles of all types. These missiles are not being stockpiled but are 
going into our operating forces to bring them up to ready levels. 

We intend to equip 17 more Navy and Marine air squadrons with 
air-to-air guided missiles. High-quality, high-performance guided 
missiles in fleet service are vital to the ability of our fleet to operate 
any where on the world’s oceans. 

The new and converted ships, aircraft, and weapons joining the 
fleet in fiscal year 1958, together with continued intensive training, will 
make a substantial contribution to our ASW capability. Although 
our total national deterrent power, to which we contribute, is designed 
to obviate the submarine menace, a proper military posture dema a 
we develop the means to assure control of the seas. We are acutely 
aware of the importance of this ASW problem. It is well to keep in 
mind .that effective ee warfare measures cut across 
nearly all lines of naval endeavor and are therefore included in most 
ofour programs. We will chain the submarine menace by destroy- 
ing them at the source, by destroying them in transit, and in the ocean 
areas. We will destroy them with atomic bombs, atomic depth 
bombs, and atomic rockets, by new and sophisticated torpedoes and 
mines, and by the more conventional depth charges and torpedoes 
When they are located in close proximity to our ships and convoys. 
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To do this requires striking forces, missile submarines, high per- 
formance aircraft, and the specialized ASW weapons systems incor- 
porated in destroyer types, patrol vessels, patrol aircraft, and sub- 
marines. Nearly all of our forces, therefore, contribute to ASW 
capability. 

Our operating forces still are a long way from being modern. We 
are moving ahead as rapidly as is considered feasible and realisti¢, 
The tempo of deployments and operations cause the wearing out of 
our older ships and aircraft which still make up the lion’s share of our 
fleet. Overhauls must be more frequent and maintenance and over- 
haul costs have risen. Our new weapons systems are costly to main- 
tain. Costs of running our supporting Shore Establishment have 
risen despite vigorous application of modern management techniques. 
It is in these areas that we have had to make some hard choices. We 
have cut back in personnel, military and civilian; we have cut back in 
ships and aircraft by culling out the least essential; we have cut back 
the Shore Establishment. We are determined to see that every dol- 
lar we spend contributes to improving our military posture; our im- 
mediate readiness. 

MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Today’s procurement gives us tomorrow’s Navy. Our procure- 
ment action represents the fruition of months and years of research 
and development. It represents the product of countless hours of 
planning, review, and decision. The fiscal year 1959 major procure- 
ment program again approximates 40 percent of our budget. There 
is an increase in funds for aircraft. Less aircraft will be procured 
than in the past; however, there is included a larger proportion of 
more costly high performance types which will improve the quality 
of our inventory. We plan to procure about 707 new aircraft which 
will include 135 to improve our ASW effectiveness. 

In fiscal year 1959, we plan to start construction of 20 ships and 55 
service and landing craft, plus the conversion of 8 ships. Seventeen 
warships are inc luded in this planned construction: 5 guided missile 
destroyers, 6 guided missile frigates, 1 nuclear-powered guided-missile 
frigate, 1 nuclear- -powered guided-missile submarine, and 4 nuclear- 
powered attack-type submarines. The warship conversions will 
include 2 guided-missile cruisers and 1 nuclear-powered submarine. 

It was in order to procure the urgently needed ASW ships and air- 
craft that we deferred the fiscal year 1959 nuclear-powered attack 

carrier. This was a hard decision. The modern Navy needsthe 
capabilities represented by both new carriers and effective ASW 
ships and aircraft. We plan, therefore, the advance procurement of 
certain long-lead time items for the fiscal year 1960 carrier. 

This budget calls for a continued acceleration in the Polaris pro- 
gram. Funds in this budget will continue the acceleration we de- 
scribed recently in the hearings on our fiscal year 1958 supplemental, 
and of course, are in addition thereto. 

A 50 percent increase in funds for guided missiles is planned. This 
will include the procurement of improved surface-to-air and air-to- 
surface missiles for fleet use. Although we are maintaining a strong 
emphasis on missiles for service use we are keeping procurement under 
control in order that we can take advantage of technical advances at 
all times. Here again we compromise between immediate readiness 
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and future capability. Under this procedure we avoid freezing a 
design for the sake of production. We accept controlled production 
of missiles incorporating the most modern design features. Our 
guided missiles have been proven in service. We must continue to 
emphasize their progress. 

In our other major procurement and production categories we plan 
no significant changes in funding. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Navy and Marine Corps drill pay status Reserve personnel 
strengths will average 133,000 and 45,000, respectively, during fiscal 
year 1959. Our Reserve plan is directed toward quick mobilization 
with emphasis on a higher state of team training. Quick, automatic 
response and high combat capability of selected reserve personnel will 

ermit less emphasis on mere numbers. In the Navy, Reserve train- 
ing in both the surface and air programs is oriented toward increasing 
our ASW potential. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We plan an increase of $114 million over that budgeted in fiscal year 
1958 for our research and development program. Here we concern 
ourselves not only with advances in weapons systems and military 
science, but also with basic research. Experience has proven that 
vigorous study in such areas as oceanography, solid state and high 
energy physics, metallurgy, propellents, and Arctic research is neces- 
sary if we are to continue to improve our technological position. 
Aggressive action is also required to bridge the gap between basic 
research and the application of the new knowledge we gain to weapons 
systems. 

We are giving high priority to the accelerated Polaris program. 
Equally important we are giving strong emphasis to antisubmarine 
warfare measures. 

We are also stressing surface-to-air guided missiles. Improved air 
defense weapons systems are vital to the insurance of our ability to 
conduct offensive operations from ocean areas in the vicinity of the 
enemy. Weare working to increase the range and altitude capability 
of Talos. 

Finally, we plan further work on our air warfare weapons systems. 
Aircraft remain our primary method of offensive operations. High 
performance aircraft are vital for the precise delivery of weapons, 
conventional or otherwise, upon military objectives. 

In conclusion, |] would like to emphasize that this budget is de- 
signed to meet our minimum needs. I have discussed the principles 
upon which it is based. I have outlined, in general terms, the major 
programs it supports. The Navy plays a vital role in our overall de- 
fense posture. We add significantly to out total national deterrent 
power. We maintain strong, versatile, and mobile forces-in-being 
able to meet a variety of situations. We are the primary means for 
controlling the sealanes which bind the free world together. Our 
objectives have been integrated carefully with the other services. 
Our programs have been appraised with utmost care to meet our ob- 
jectives economically and efficiently. 
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Mr. Fioop. I was called to the phone during your presentation, 
and I missed a portion of it. Is there any place in your statement 
that you mentioned Navy air-to-surface missiles? 

Mr. Manon. There was nothing said in the statement about them. 

Thank you for that very interesting and helpful statement. 

We will now hear from Admiral Burke. We are pleased to haye 
you before the committee again. 

















GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 





Admiral Burke. Mr. Chairmaniand members of the committee, ] 
appreciate this opportunity to present to you our budget. requests for 
fiscal year 1959, and the considerations upon which they are based. 

The rapid development of Soviet missiles nidxt tule long-range 
missiles—has made it clear that. the overall technological lead which 
the United States has held over Russia is diminishing. This has 
focused increased attention by all concerned on the requirement for 
speeding up the United States missile program. The fiscal year 1958 
supplemental funds will enable the Rare to advance greatly the 
availability date of the Polaris weapon system. Sustaining the ae- 
celerated rate of the ballistic missile programs, however, will have a 
se a impact on future defense budgets, particularly in the case of 
the Navy, since the Polaris system does not supplant the need for 
other types of naval forces now in existence or planned. 

The fiscal year 1959 military budget which the President has sub- 
mitted is fully supported by the Navy. The Navy’s budget is a solid 
budget. It has undergone repeated reviews at all levels to make sure 
that it includes only the most essential items. At the same time it 
is a minimum budget; it cannot be reduced without serious effeet 
upon well-considered programs which are balanced with respect to 
each other and with respect to the forces we are planning to maintain. 

The defense of the United States depends upon the total efforts of 
all the military services. No one service alone, and that includes the 
Navy, can by itself counter the Soviet threat. The Nation’s defense 
team must be capable of deterring aggression—big aggression or little 
aggression—anywhere in the world. It must be capable of defending 
the United States, of winning any war forced upon the United States, 
and of taking those lesser military actions willed are determined to be 
desirable. These actions may range from a very small action involv- 
ing one service, to a very large action involving all services. 

We are very proud to be a member of a team composed of our 
Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps sister services. These forces 
have been developed into an effective team having a wide range of 
military capabilities. We must maintain in our military posture and 
in our readiness for any eventuality, the flexibility which is now 
inherent in this team. 

In this missile age, versatility and mobility have become increas- 
ingly important factors in our national military pete and, hence, 
the Navy’s responsibilities are increasing. The N avy’s strength lies 
in its readiness to conduct prompt and sustained combat incidant to 
operations at sea—using the most advanced weapon systems whieh 
can be developed—and exploiting the mobility, surprise, and conceal- 
ment afforded by the seas. 
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NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE THREAT 


The Soviets possess a substantial military threat to our control and 
use of the seas, and hence to our ability to project our military power 
across the oceans and to support our allies. 

The Communists realize that, to sustain a victory, they must, in one 
way or another, isolate the United States from its allies. Substantial 
elements of our Armed Forces strength are deploved overseas. One 
United States capability validates these actions—the continued 
ability to use the seas. On any 1 day there are about 7,000 ships in 
transit at sea, of w hic sh about 4,000 are in the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean. Unless we can protect this flow of traffic against inter- 
ruption, the United States can no longer sustain its economy in peace, 
or support our own deployed forces in war. A basic problem of our 
national strategy, therefore, is how to preserve this freedom of the 
seas and thereby protect our worldwide system of alliances from the 
Communist threat. 

SOVIET NAVY 


The most formidable offensive arm of the Soviet fleet is the sub- 
marine force numbering over 450. Thev are no longer turning out 
submarines at the phenomenal rate they ach leved 2 years ago. How- 
ae we believe that they are converting their plants to mi anufac ture 
new types with more le ‘thal wes ipon systems and improved propulsion. 
They will almost certainly have guided-missile and nuclear-powered 
submarines in the years ahead. 

Soviet leaders have publicly forecast the early appearance of guided- 
missile cruisers and destroyers. Possibly, they will have a nuclear- 
powered icebreaker in commission this year. Their naval air arm is 
second in size only to United States naval aviation. Each of the 
Soviet fleets has its own air component, which is land based. Prac- 
tically all of their naval fighter and bomber aircraft are modern jet 
types. 

Soviet technology has produced highly effective weapons and 
electronic equipment for their ships. They are keenly aware of 
scientific and technical progress in these fields, and may be expected 
to be quick and realistic in the application of such progress to naval air, 
undersea, and surface warfare. 

The emergence of the Soviet Navy as the second largest in the 
world allows no grounds for complacency. It has the modern equip- 
ment and the fighting spirit which is necessary for a first-class fighting 
team. 

COMMUNIST ACTIONS OTHER THAN GENERAL WAR 

There is no change in basic objectives on the part of the Soviet 
oligarchy. Soviet leaders continue to affirm their belief that the 
Communist international conspiracy will eventually engulf the whele 
world. We do not believe the Soviets will start an all-out atomic 
war unless they are sure that they have the means to defeat the United 
States without, at the same time, bringing about the destruction of 
their own country. The U.S. S. R. knows the United States has 
today the kinds of power that could devastate her. That power lies 
in the combined nuclear striking potential of the Strategie Air Com- 
mand, naval striking forces, missiles, and tactical air. 
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Under the condition of a nuclear stalemate, it is more likely tha 

: t 
the Communists will channel greater effort into the piecemeal ap. 
proach to world domination. They will bring increasing pressure to 
bear on those nations still free, by political, economic, cultural, 
psychological and subversive means. 


LIMITED WAR MOST LIKELY FORM OF FUTURE WARFARE 


There is no assurance, however, that they will confine their efforts 
to these peaceful means to acbieve their aims. They are not averse 
to using the threat of military force whenever doing so seems to 
involve little risk to their own security. The record is clear on that, 

Herein lies our most imminent danger—the danger that, in em- 
phasizing the nuclear general war, this Nation will lose sight of the 
necessity to maintain adequate strength to combat limited war in 
areas remote from this country—limited wars requiring the United 
States control of the seas. This is the most likely form of future 
warfare. 

There is also a growing tendency to consider a nuclear deterrent to 
general war as being adequate to cope with Jimited war. This is a 
fallacy. 

For a war to remain limited, there must be restraint in the selection 
of targets and in the use of nuclear weapons. On land, limited wars 
will be fought mainly—perhaps entirely—in the territories of friends 
and of potentia] friends—the countries now under Communist 
domination. We cannot simply plaster large areas with megatons, 
Limited war will be fought with people, sometimes with our own 
troops, who will have to be put ashore. They will fight under fluid 
tactical situations where targets are constantly changing. 


COMMUNISTS’ COLD-WAR ACTIVITY 


The Communists have continued to put arms and supplies into the 
hands of people who will use them to upset existing regimes or cause 
incidents or trouble in any part of the world. The price they exact 
is control of the people who accept their assistance. In addition to the 
turmoil in the Middle East, and Soviet-bloc countries are pursuing a 
program designed to limit western influence in Africa and, eventually, 
to force the West to abandon its bases and economic activities in this 
area. The successful domination of Africa by the Soviets would mean 
the flanking of the countries of free Europe from the south, and the 
denial to the West of Africa’s vast resources, as well as place the 
Soviets in a position to maintain surveillance over adjacent sea areas. 


FLEET CAPABILITIES 


To counter the various Soviet threats, our Navy today possesses a 
variety of capabilities, which, in themselves, are a deterrent not only 
against all-out war, but also against limited war. The essential ele- 
ments of these capabilities are our carrier striking forces, submarine 
forces, amphibious forces, antisubmarine forces, and mobile logistic- 
support forces. These versatile forces provide a powerful forward 
defense of our country. 

The 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean and the 7th Fleet in the Western 
Pacific, with their backup forces, possess tremendous offensive striking 
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power. ‘These fleets are maintained in constant readiness to use both 
conventional and nuclear weapons, to respond quickly to limited war, 
or to general war, should it occur. 

As technology advances, however, our fleets must be provided with 
modern ships, aircraft, and equipment in ‘order that they will be able 
to cope with the weapons an enemy can throw against them. For 
example, the Soviets have first-line aircraft in quantity. Their per- 
formance is comparable to our modern aircraft. Communist-domi- 
nated countries are also being supplied with these modern aircraft. 

This means that we must have adequate fleet aviation and air 
defense. This requires new, modern ships, equipped with guided 
missiles and high- performance radars. It requires high-performance 
aircraft, equipped with the most effective missiles. It requires im- 
proved communication equipments which will enable the task force 
commanders to coordinate the actions of their forces in the widely 
dispersed formations of today. 

Our logistic-support ships must be able to maintain pace with the 
fleet. They must have higher speeds and be equipped with modern, 

specialized transfer equipment. They must be configured, as w ell, 
to handle the newest weapons and nuclear components. 

The requirement to put troops ashore in any of the peripheral areas 
of the world can be quickly met by our amphibious forces and marines 
Elements of these forces are continuously deployed in the forward 
areas to meet initially any contingency which may occur. However, 
in order to place marine troops ashore under modern combat condi- 
tions, we must exploit the doctrine of vertical assault. This requires 
amphibious ships of new design with higher speeds, and helicopters to 
deliver troops to the objective area. 

Unless we are able to pursue reasonable shipbuilding and aircraft 
procurement programs, the combat capability of our fleets will 
decline. 

ANTISUBMARINE 


WARFARE CAPABILITY 





Nearly all ships, aircraft, and submarine contributes to our anti- 
submarine warfare capability. We have made considerable progress 
in implementing our team concept of antisubmarine warfare. Under 
this concept, all of our forces which have an antisubmarine warfare 
capability are trained in coordinated operations involving various 
combinations of units. This capability, together with the use of opera- 
tional intelligence and our ability to deploy units quickly, makes it 
possible to utilize our forces most effectively when and where they 
are needed. 

There are two broad phases of antisubmarine warfare. 

The most effective and economical method for the ultimate defeat 
of submarines is to destroy their home bases, building yards, and 
deployed tenders. Prior to war, the enemy would probably disperse 
his operational submarines with tenders to secret hideouts from which 
they could operate. It is the task of our attack carrier striking forces 
to search out and destroy these forces. Our guided-missile sub- 
marines will assist in the destruction of fixed targets, such as building 
yards. 

The other phase is concerned with the defeat of the enemy sub- 
marine at sea. No one type of antisubmarine weapon system—the 
destroyer, aircraft or submarine itself—has the capability by itself 
212945829 
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to defend effectively against this threat in large numbers. A wide 
variety of measures, and a wide variety of weapon systems are re- 
quired to do this job. 

The antisubmarine problem is not one of numbers alone—the 450 
submarines or more that the Russians now have. We believe we 
have the technique and capability now for defeating Soviet con- 
ventional-powered submarines, even though this task is most difficult, 
We are much more concerned about retaining our capability to handle 
the submarine threat when the Soviets possess the true submersible— 
the nuclear-powered submarine. 

We have made significant progress in the development of more 
effective ASW weapon systems. With the new atomic weapons 
which can now be made available, our antisubmarine forces have a high 
probability of killing each enemy submarine detected, and we can 
attack him as well in his bases with an equally high probability of 
destroying the support facilities necessary to his operations at sea. 

New antisubmarine homing torpedoes have been developed which 
also have a high kill probability. They will follow, track, and destroy 
maneuvering submarines. 

New advanced data computers have been developed which solve 
the complex fire-control problem of a maneuvering enemy submarine. 

Rocket-assisted devices are under development for surface ships 
which will carry these homing torpedoes or nuclear-depth charges 
through the air at extended ranges to the computed location of an 
enemy submarine. 

The detection capability of our ASW ships and aircraft has been 
appreciably extended by new sonars and ‘sonobuoy techniques. 
Submarines provide the best sonar platforms of all our ASW types, 
and it is in the extension of their detection range that we have made 
the greatest progress to date. 

New communication equipments have been developed to solve the 
problem of coordinating widely dispersed operations. 

In addition to these, we bave other ASW weapons and sonars under 
development which are based upon radically new principles, and which 
should improve our capabilities even further. 

But these advancements and improvements are expensive. The 
costs of their installation are also very high. Due to their size and 
because of other technical considerations, we are unable to install 
them in some of our older ships and aircraft. We require new ASW 
ships and aircraft which are designed around them, and which have 
the higher performance to exploit the capabilities which the new 
weapons systems give us. 


NAVY’S FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET 


The Navy’s budget for fise al year 1959 as submitted is $10.820 
billion. The rewised President’s budget for the Navy for fiscal year 
1958 was $10.902 billion. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget. is based on the objectives of immediate 
readiness, maximum. striking power, and maximum capability in anti- 
submarine warfare and fleet air defense. At the same time it supports 
research and development and procurement to provide for the Navy's 
future capabilities. 
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REDUCTIONS IN FORCES, OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 





’ 





Because the Navy is frequently called upon for action now, as it was 
recently in the eastern Mediterranean, we cannot reduce the immediate 
capability of our operational forces below that which is necessary to 
deal at once with events that might involve either a local war—or a 
general war. 

But we recognize that technology is making rapid advances, and that 
the majority of our ships are getting old, and that we must provide for 
the future capability of the Navy. 

Because of this urgent need, the Navy has taken drastic steps to 
acquire the money for new ships, new aircraft, and new equipment. 

We are reducing the number of active-duty personnel and are 
making significant reductions in the fleet and supporting shore 
establishment. 

The number of active-duty personnel is being reduced in fiscal year 
1958 from 677,000 to 645,000. It is planned that a further reduction 
to 630,000 will be made by the end of fiscal year 1959. | This reduction 
we have planned may ‘be too drastic. Maybe we can’t live with it. 
The officer and enlisted rank structure is being contracted in conso- 
nance with these reductions in order to remain within the authorized 
grade and rate limitations. Unfortunately, this has resulted in the 
involuntary release to inactive duty of some highly competent Naval 
Reserve officers in the senior grades. 

During fiscal vear 1958 and 1959 the active fleet is being reduced 
from 967 ships to 8€4, and the number of operating aircraft from 9,421 
to 8,360. Also during these 2? years 55 major and minor shore activi- 
ties are being disestablished or inactivated, and others reduced i 
status. 

We had planned to drop about 20,000 civilians from the Navy payroll 
during fiscal year 1958 and 1959, but we have already dropped about 
21,000. We now expect to take on additional civilian personnel in 
certain limited fields, such as research and the development and the 
Polaris program. 

Although these reductions have been drastic, the money made 
available by these reductions for new ships and aircraft has not been 
proportionately as large. This is because the need for operations and 
maintenance funds is steadily mounting. Our ships are becoming 
older, requiring more maintenance to keep them fit and ready. Modern 
military equipments are of ever greater complexity. The cost of labor 
and material has risen and continues to rise. 

We have been on the ragged edge for maintenance and operations 
funds for over 2 years, and the situation is not improving. These funds 
provide the means for the operations and upkeep of our - ships, aircraft, 
and facilities. They pay for their repair and overhaul, and for their 
modern improvements. They buy the fuel and the supplies and 
equipage to maintain their operations. They pay for the training 
of our aircraft pilots and technicians. 

Because of insufficient maintenance and operations funds, shortages 
exist in the day-by-day supplies and equipage used in the fleet. We 
are gradually cutting into the inventory of spare parts on board ships 
and aircraft units. The annual issues of our peacetime operating 
stocks used in the repair and alteration of ships is currently three 
times the rate at which these stocks are being replenished. 
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We are constantly confronted with the problem of maintaining 
sufficient flight hours for our pilots. When maintenance and opera- 
tions funds are reduced, we have to cut into other areas in order not 
to fall below prescribed minimums in flight time for the operating 
forces. Years of experience have taught us that flight proficiency and 
hence safety of flight depends upon strict adherence to these mini- 
mums. 

The funds for maintenance and operations are derived from several 
appropriation titles such as “Ships and facilities,” ‘Aircraft and facili- 
ties,” “Servicewide operations,’ and others. Any reduction of funds 
under these titles affects the operations and maintenance of the Navy 
and, thereby, the very core of its immediate readiness. 


RESERVE FORCES 


In the face of these reductions, which affect the Navy’s immediate 
readiness, we are attempting to improve the readiness of our Reserve 
forces. 

In the Navy’s Reserve plan, quick mobilization is the keystone— 
with paid drill strength directed toward bringing the fleet rapidly to 
war complement. Since we have a comparatively low allowable drill 
pay strength of 135,000, there has been increased emphasis on a higher 
state of training and more instant availability. 

We have selected certain ships and naval air units in the inactive 
forces as Selected Reserve Forces. The mission of the Selected 
Reserve is to increase the effectiveness of the active forces immediately 
upon the initiation of hostilities or in an emergency. We have a goal 
of 80 ASW ships and about 1,100 aircraft, one-third of which would 
be ASW types. The entire Naval Air Reserve will be a part of the 
Selected Reserve Forces and will be capable of reporting to the fleet 
commanders in their available aircraft on short notice. Ships for the 
Selected Reserve will be obtained by absorbing ASW ships withdrawn 
from the active fleet. They will be manned by skeleton crews of 
active-duty personnel, augmented by preassigned Naval Reserve 
personnel within a few hours notice in time of emergency. 

Because of the costs involved it will be several years before the full 
potentiality of the selected reserve program can be realized. 

The reserve fleet has been an important insurance item for the 
Navy, but it is important only to the degree that its ships are kept 
effective for combat operations. Maintenance of the reserve fleet is 
on a very austere basis, and no modernization is carried out except 
on selected ASW ships. In fiscal year 1959 it is planned to modernize 
49 ASW ships by improving their underwater detection and sonar 
equipment. We plan also to modernize three ships required for the 
support of ASW ships. ' 

A number of the reserve fleet ships are no longer suitable for use in 
modern warfare. The funds and personnel used to maintain such 
ships must be at the expense of the operating forces. It is planned to 
dispose of the ships which would no longer be effective in wartime in 
order to realize attendant economies as soon as possible. 


NAVY'S FUTURE CAPABILITIES 


In order to shape the Navy’s course for the future, a series of n- 
tensive studies has been conducted in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
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Operations for over 3 years by the Navy’s most experienced officers 
and by scientists. These studies have been projected into the period 
10 to 15 years from now in order better to estimate our needs, and in 
order to provide the objectives upon which our various programs can 
be based. 

These long-range objectives are not rigid. It is recognized that 

technology, and changes in enemy posture and threat, will require 
revisions which are now unforeseeable. The objectives are kept under 
continuing review. But they are founded on principles and basic 
situations which change slowly. It is believed, therefore, that in their 
broad elements they present a picture of the future Navy which will 
remain valid, and toward which we can safely build. 

There are three broad national military problems, to which the 

osture of the future Navy must be adapted. 

The United States must have a nuclear retaliatory capability to 
deter all-out war, one which cannot be knocked out by surprise 
attack, and which possesses the capability te win a general war should 
one be forced upon us. 

We must also be able to defeat limited aggression on whatever scale 
the Communist bloc is able to wage it, and that is now—on a very 
large scale. 

The United States, of course, must have military power and prestige 
sufficient to support the national policy in cold war. 


FORCES IN THE FUTURE 





NAVY 





Our planned Navy is designed toward these basic national require- 
ments. It will be a Navy having more submarines, about the same 
number of surface ships, and somewhat less aircraft, as compared with 
the Navy at the end of fiscal year 1959. However, it will be a mark- 
edly different Navy in many 1 respects; and will possess more absolute 
power—and, we hope, maintain the present naval superiority over 
that of the U. 5.5. R. 

We expect our future Navy to include about 150 ships with nuclear 
power, surface-to-air missiles in about 200 ships, and antisubmarine 
missiles or antisubmarine aircraft aboard nearly all combatant ships. 

The largest group of forces will be those required primarily for anti- 
submarine warfare and for air and missile defense of shipping. This 
capability will provide the shield behind which we can project and 
maintain a war capability overseas. 

The point of the spear will be our striking forces. In the 1960-70 
era we will require several such forces, composed of attack carriers and 
guided-missile cruisers and frigates. These striking forces will com- 
prise only about one-tenth of our planned total ships, but their 
mission will be ws Spe The striking force is being optimized for 
limited war, to be the Nation’s primary cutting tool for this purpose 
But it will also provide the Nation with a dividend for general war, and 
will be required in the fight against the submarine at its source. 

For 1970 we plan sufficient amphibious ships to land two Marine 
divisions. These will be modern ships, designed to permit maximum 
utilization of the vertical assault technique, as well as to facilitate 
over-the-beach support when required. There is no single element of 
the national limited war capability more essential than the ability to 
put modern Marine forces ashore immediately after a limited aggres- 
sion starts. 
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The Navy’s air arm will contain higher performance aircraft in al] 
vategories. As many as possible of the aircraft assigned to the Marine 
Corps will be able to take off and land vertically. 

There will be nuclear-powered, fleet ballistic missile submarines, 
These submarines will form an effective portion of the Nation’s 
nuclear deterrent force. In addition, we expect to continue develop- 
ment of smaller missiles which can be used by submarines. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The ability to attain our long-range goals is largely dependent upon 
the technical excellence of our research and de velopment. programs, 
The major emphasis in our fiscal vear 1959 program is in the fields 
of antisubmarine warfare, nuclear propulsion, all-weather attack capa- 
bility for carrier-based aircraft, an efficient air defense system for naval 
formations, and in basic and supporting research. These programs 
are expensive. Other important programs have been deferred in order 
to provide increased funds for these new developments. Only through 
an adequate research and development program can we provide the 
fleet with the fighting potential required for modern warfare. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Guided missiles are the primary and, in some cases, the only arma- 
ment of our new ships and aircraft. 

We are in a transition period—one of those trying periods when 
there is an urgency to acquire the new, improved weapons while at 
the same time the old must be phased out slowly in order that we 
may at all times have an adequate war readiness. Transition periods 
are always expensive. 

Until a few years ago, the dominant factor in funding for guided 
missiles was the research and development costs—the costs of making 
guided missiles work. We have graduated from that era and have 
arrived at a time when missiles do work. We are purchasing them 
now to outfit the operating forces, and we have the added tremendous 
cost of production. 

The missiles in the fiscal year 1959 program are improved versions; 
they will fly higher, faster, and farther, be more reliable and more 
accurate, and in some cases carry an increased payload. They will 
have the operational performance needed to cope with anticipated 
military targets of the same time period. 

Our present effort is geared to the achievement of a guided missile 
delivery capability in as many of the ships and aircraft as possible 
within the shortest practical time. Our fiscal year 1959 program pro- 
vides for current needs and our most critical future needs. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


I have mentioned the reductions we are making in our aircraft oper- 
ating level. There are two important aspects of this decrease. 

The first concerns the effectiveness of these reduced aviation forces. 
In making these cuts, our aviation force structure has been reorganized 
to retain as much combat capability as possible. Added emphasis has 
been placed on antisubmarine warfare by increasing the numbers of 
aircraft devoted to this mission. Our attack carrier air groups have 
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been modified to provide effective forces with fewer aircraft. To main- 
tain combat strength, some of the reduction has been applied to sup- 
port, training, and Organized Reserve units. 

The second aspect concerns funding. Each year about 20 percent 
of our operating aircraft wear out, become obsolete or are lost through 
accidents, and must be replaced by new deliveries. This establishes 
the quantity we must procure. But of equal importance is the quality 
of the aircraft we buy. This year, because our operating level i 
decreasing numerically, quantity is being minimized to a certain 
extent in order to emphasize quality. We are starting production of 
new high-performance aircraft and continuing those we started last 
year. We are paying the high initial costs during this period, but we 
may have to increase the quantities of existing models in future pro- 
curement programs in order to maintain the required level of operating 
aircraft. 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Scientific and technological advances have had revolutionary effects 
on ship design. ‘The Nav y is adapting to these changes as rapidly as 
it can. We lead the world in the field of nuclear propulsion and we 
intend to maintain that lead. We are building new modern guided- 
missile ships, submarines, and ASW ships, and converting others 
where it is economically feasible and practicable to do so. 

Because of the drastic increases in cost of modern ships, we are faced 
with a very serious problem of being able to build them in sufficient 
quantity to offset the growing obsolescence of ships in the active fleet. 
Even in 1965, at the current level of ship construction, the active fleet 
will still contain over 450 ships built for World War II. By that time 
the warships in the reserve fleet will all be at the end of their useful 
lives. In other words, only in the active fleet will we have ships that 
have any real combat potential—and over half of those will be obso- 
lescent with World War II equipment. 

[t is not the intent of our shipbuilding program to replace these 
ships on a ship-per-ship basis. This is not the problem. The problem 
is to provide the fleet with enough ships having advanced capabilities 
to cope with modern warfare, during a period when technology is 
advancing so rapidly. 

The fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding and conversion program will pro- 
vide an increment of our most urgent needs in modern ships. The 
program includes 20 new ships and 8 conversions, and funds for pro- 
curement of long-lead-time items for a nuclear-propelled attack carrier 
in the fiscal year 1960 program. 

The combatant ships in this program will incorporate the most 
recent developments in antisubmarine warefare, nuclear propulsion or 
missiles, dependent upon their functions. ‘The new amphibious ships 
will enable us to realize more fully the benefits to be derived from 
employing the vertical assault concept. The new ammunition ship 
in the program will have a number of new design features, and will be 
an important addition to our mobile logistic forces. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Although the review of the military construction programs will be 
undertaken in separate hearings, there are certain important aspects 
which should be stressed at this time. 
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Since the end of World War II we have expended relatively little 
in maintaining and developing our Shore Establishment. During 
this same period, new developments and technological advances have 
generated requirements for the modernization of existing facilities 
and for the construction of new types of facilities. 

Our Shore Establishment is getting older. Overage, high main- 
tenance cost facilities should be replaced as a matter of good business 
when the cost of maintaining them becomes unacceptably high. We 
have made very little progress in this area in recent years and our 
replacement problems are becoming more serious with each passing 
year. 

The fiscal year 1959 program is devoted to the support of our most 
urgent new developments. There will be no progress in replacing 
overage facilities. It would be a mistake to consider the Shore 
Establishment and its construction requirements as soft areas. The 
full combat capability of a modern Navy cannot be realized unless 
the support capability of the Naval Shore Establishment is developed 
concurrently. 


INCREASING NEED FOR HIGH QUALITY PERSONNEL 


Having the most modern Navy in the world will avail us nothing 
unless that Navy is manned by high quality, trained personnel. Our 
need for high-caliber officers and bigh-caliber men increases each year. 
Ships, aircraft, weapons, and equipment have of necessity become 
more complex. They require more maintenance and a higher level 
of technical skill on the part of those who maintain them. It takes 
more skillful pilots to fly the newest aircraft. 

High-power radars and complex computers need meticulous main- 
tenance and intelligent handling of the information that comes from 
them. Many of our talented and experienced officers and men are 
being lost from the Navy to accept more remunerative positions. 

Measures which will attract and retain high-quality personnel are 
contained in the administration’s service compensation and incentive 
legislation, which is based upon the Cordiner Committee recommen- 
dations. We solicit the support of Congress in this important problem 


CONCLUSION 


The United States has superior maritime strength today. We must 
maintain this strength in order to meet our present and future national 
security responsibilities. In order to maintain superiority our fleets 
must be provided with modern ships, aircraft, and equipment. We 
must provide adequate support for antisubmarine warfare, for re- 
search and development, and for the early operational availability of 
the Polaris missile system. 

The funds in our fiseal year 1959 budget request will provide for our 
most urgent needs. ‘They will enable the Navy to continue to main- 
tain effective fleets capable of occupying and controlling the sea, and 
to provide deterrents and readiness on the spot where they may be 
needed. 


SACRIFICE REQUIRED IN MAINTAINING ADEQUATE DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Burke, as I listened to your statement about 
how lacking in modernization we may become if we do not assert our- 
selves, I was reminded of a story which I heard 30 years ago and have 
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not heard since. The story was that the Egyptian Pharaoh had 
heard of Euclid and the science of geometry. Even at that time they 
were interested in scientific education, so the Pharaoh thought that 
he would like to learn this new science and Euclid was summoned and 
he began to teach the King the axioms and the propositions and the 
various fundamentals of geometry. The Pharaoh became very much 
disgusted with this long, arduous routine and he reportedly slammed 
the tablets of clay on the ground and exclaimed, ‘‘Must a Pharaoh 
learn like a common slave?” 

And the wise Euclid replied, ‘“There is no royal road to geometry.” 

As I listen to the military witnesses, I am inclined to recall that 
story and express the fear that there is no royal road to the moderniza- 
tion of our defense weapons. It is a long and expensive road with 
much sacrifice which you people hold out to us. 

We will now hear from General Pate. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
Corps 


General Parr. Thank you, sir. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in 
the initial presentation of the Marine C orps budget estimates for fiscal 
year 1959, I wish to present briefly the present status of the Marine 
Corps and the salient points of the programs supported by this budget 
request. 

This request for funds and the programs which they support have 
but one overriding purpose; to support and develop the present capa- 
bilities of the Marine Corps as a force in readiness. To this end 
every attempt was made in the formulation of this request to insure 
& maximum return for a minimum dollar outlay. Any possible fund 
deficiency was assessed insofar as possible against those programs 
least vital to the operating forces. This has not been an easy and 
painless task, but, as a result, I feel confident that the budget re- 
quest does reflect the attempt to get the greatest value for each ‘dollar. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


The largest elements of the operating forces of which I speak are 
our 3 divisions and aircraft wings with their supporting troops; 
teams of trained, integrated,,combined arms, whose members are 
ready, mentally and physically, to fight whenever called upon. They 
possess a complementary characteristic, professional skill in amphibi- 
ous operations. The sum of these characteristics is the capability to 
insure success in the kind of war I consider this Nation is most likely 
to fight—a limited war. 


POSSIBILITY OF LIMITED WAR 


The dominant military condition of the world today is the fact that 
both the Soviet Union and the United States possess the capacity 
virtually to destroy each other. For so long as we each maintain the 
capacity for mutual destruction and neither can be sure of preventing 
the other from exercising it, it seems highly unlikely the Russian 
Government will choose to start a total war. 
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Undoubtedly, this situation greatly reduces the danger of war re 
sulting from major Communist aggression, but it by no means elim. 
inates the possibility that total war might result from a miscalculation, 

‘the action of other nations. However, this military condition js 
peally significant only when weighed in the balance with the political 
condition that Communist ambitions are in direct conflict with Ameri- 
can security, and that no moral scruples inhibit their employment of 
military force where military force is expedient. Thus, it seems to us 
that if the Communists can minimize the risk of causing a total war, 
we must assume that they will continue to exploit limited military 
campaigns as a means of attaining their ambitions. Actually, they 
can readily minimize that risk. They can limit their military aggres- 
sion to places and circumstances where all-out retaliation would be 
unwarranted, places in which the fighting could be kept within narrow 
geographical limits, and where the use of conventional weapons would 
be practicable. There are many such places. Primarily they exist 
in those countries on the periphery of Russia and Red China. They 
extend from Iran to Korea. And it is a significant fact that all of 
these countries are on or near the sea. I find no disagreement with 
this assessment at the highest policy levels. 

These are the predominant conditions of the world today. Against 
this background, the missions for which the Marine Corps exists and 
is prepared, take on increased importance. 

The Marine Corps provides a balanced force in immediate readiness 
for a naval campaign. At the same time, it provides a ground and air 
striking force ready to suppress or contain international disturbances 
short of war, while being prepared to participate as required in general 
war. 

AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS CAPABILITY 


Throughout the past year our efforts have been devoted to main- 
taining our readiness and improving the techniques of our unique 
specialty. The ability to conduct amphibious operations is perhaps the 
only major military capability wherein the United States is unmatched, 
at the moment, either by an ally or by a potential enemy. Moreover, 
it is a capability which would be vital to successful prosecution of 
the kind of war this Nation is most likely to fight—a limited war. 
To insure our continued preeminence in this important field, our train- 
ing was concentrated on further development of our new doctrine, 
with emphasis on vertical envelopment and separated-unit assault 
tactics. Larger scale amphibious training would be desirable, but 
available amphibious type shipping is obsolete, and insufficient in 
quantity. However, considering these factors, readiness for con- 
ventional over-the-beach assault operations is adequate. Our vertical 
assault capability is increasing slowly, limited by a shortage of 
helicopters and new amphibious ships. Although they are at reduced 
manning levels, I can state without equivocation that our three 
division/wing teams are lean and hard, they are ready for combat, and 
they must be recognized as essential assets in the balance sheet of 
our national defense. 


DEPLOYMENT 


The basic deployment of our major units has been substantially 
the same for the past 5 years, although the component parts are much 
traveled. In the Far East, assigned to the 7th Fleet for operational 
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control, are the principal elements of the 3d Marine Division and the 
ist Marine Aircraft Wing. One regiment and one air group of those 
parent organizations are located in the Hawaiian Islands, where they 
are joined together in the Ist Marine Brigade. 

The Ist Marine Division and the 3d Marine Aircraft Wing are based 
in southern California, at Camp Pendleton and E] Toro, respectively. 
This highly trained, air-ground striking force needs only the necessary 
shipping to load out for combat operations anywhere in the Pac ific 
area. 

On the east coast, in North Carolina, we have the 2d Marine Di- 
vision, at Camp Lejeune, and its aviation partner, the 2d. Marine 
Airereft Wing at Cherry Point. One battalion landing team of this 
air-cround force is afloat with the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean—a 
landing force instantly available to the fleet commander should the 
need arise to project his strength ashore. The rest of this division 
and wing is ready to load out for combat operations under any condi- 
tions of terrain or weather whenever the lift is provided. 


TRAINING 


The training of these units never ends. Each division-wing team is 
required to conduct one full-scale landing exercise per year; and to 
prepare for this exercise, each battalion landing team, and then each 
regimental landing team, conducts a separate landing exercise. In 
addition to the landing exercise within each unit there is a constant 
cycle of individual and team training. Reconnaissance units and 
supporting forces of all types conduct traiming designed to enhance 


their special qualifications. 

We take advantage of every opportunity to participate in joint 
training exercises with, or give demonstrations for, our allies. For 
example, an air-ground brigade made up of units from our east coast 
forces conducted maneuvers, Exercise Deepwater, with a Turkish 
battalion on the Gallipoli Peninsula this past summer. In Thailand, 
Fleet Marine Force units in the Far East conducted three helicopter 
landing exercises of battalion strength. In the Philippines, in March, 
there was a division-wing maneuver, called Phiblink, and in November 
and December we held a regiments al Saar team exercise. Such 
maneuvers give us valuable experience in the areas where limited wars 
are most likely to break out, and isidbubbtedly ave a deterrent effect 
on possible aggressors. They also serve to acquaint our allies with 
our capabilities, and to reassure them that our forces are not only in 
a high state of combat readiness, but can provide powerful assistance 
on very short notice. 

The training in the Far East just mentioned was performed by ele- 
ments of the 3d Marine Division and 1st Marine Aircraft Wing. 
[hese units were recently deployed from Japan to Okinawa, dug 
themnselves out of the ruins of a typhoon-swept camp, and embarked 
upon building a new one—all without appreciable effect on their 
training or their combat effectiveness. 

On the west coast, the Ist Marine Division and 3d Marine Aircraft 
Wing participated in exercises that covered the entire spectrum of 
terrain and weather conditions. Two battalions and appropriate 
wing elements embarked abroad aircraft carriers and conducted heli- 
copter-borne assault landings on Pacific coast areas. Another three 
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battalions conducted winter mountain warfare exercises at the Cold 
Weather Training Center in central California. Still other battalions 
performed maneuvers in the desert at Twentynine Palms, and an air- 
ground brigade was formed on short notice and condue ted a vertical 
assault landing i in Nevada in conjunction with last summer’s atomic- 
weapons tests. 


DEFENSE AGAINST NUCLEAR ATTACK ON LANDING FORCE 


Even though limited war is the most likely threat, we know that 
any combat landing the Marines may be called upon to conduct in 
the future will face the threat of nuclear attack. We have devoted 
much effort to finding means of countering that threat. We are 
convinced that our doctrine of vertical assault and se parated-unit 
assault tactics provide the answer. As a result, in all of our exercises 
and in all of our training we are emphasizing the further development 
of these modern techniques of amphibious warfare. The serious 
limitations to implementation are shortages of equipment—primarily 
helicopters and amphibious shipping of modern design. Navy and 
Marine Corps procurement programs, provided they are approved and 
funded, will eventually take care of these shortages. Meanwhile, 
our tactics and our combat organizations have been modernized, and, 
while awaiting the delivery of the new equipment, we are continuing 
to refine the tactics and techniques that will support it. 


HELICOPTER CARRIER 


In 1956, an escort-class aircraft carrier of the reserve fleet, the 
Thetis Bay, specially converted for helicopter-borne landing forces, 
joined the fleet on the west coast. This carrier is a test vehicle only, 
not a prototype. It has been extensively employed in our landing 
exercises in the Pacific area. From its use we have gained valuable 
experience in technique of employment and in determining require- 
ments for the future. The current fiscal year budget provides for the 
first assault carrier designed for this purpose from the keel up. By 
the time it is delivered, we will have learned the basic lessons well. 

Meanwhile, in view of our possible commitments, we are not aban- 
doning our waterborne techniques. Even with the advent of the 
helicopter-borne assault, the primary means for logistic support in the 
foreseeable future will be across the beach. Consequently, we are 
keeping alive our old skills while developing the new. 

Although we do have other elements in our operating forces, they are 
sometimes overshadowed by the units I have just me wntioned. 


SECURITY DETACHMENTS 


You will find marines manning security detachments all over the 
world at 160 Navy and governmental installations whose mission or 
situation demands protection by military personnel. 


SHIP’ DETACHMENTS 
Detachments of marines will continue to be stationed aboard the 


major ships of the fleet. Approximately 2,500 marines will be assigned 
this duty in fiscal year 1959. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT GUARD DETACHMENTS 





The Marine Corps will provide 93 guard detachments for the State 
Department in every corner of the globe. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 





Our supporting establishment has been hard at work, too, and I 
can point to several areas—particularly in business management— 
where we have made much progress in modernization. For one, we 
are incorporating electronic data processing into our personnel and 
supply procedures. And we have established a single inventory- 
control point for all secondary items of supply. With the other 
services, we are vigorously pursuing a program of interservice supply- 
support coordination to eliminate concurrent buying and selling and 
to reduce inventories. 





RESERVE 


Any consideration of Marine Corps combat, operating, and support 
forces must necessarily include the Marine Corps Reserve. Poten- 
tially, they are of more importance to us now than ever before. If 
we are committed, we must rely upon them to fili our Fleet Marine 
Force units. In the event of mobilization they will provide immediate 
backup. 

Our organized (drill pay) units are the backbone of our Reserve. 
We rely on these organized units to fill the maximum possible portion 
of our immediate mobilization requirement. Currently authorized 
manning levels are such that we can only hope to obtain approximately 
one-half of our immediate requirements from this source. 

Since these units give us the greatest return for our money, we 
have allocated most of our available reserve training funds to them. 
Although non-drill-pay personnel must supply the remainder of our 
immediate mobilization requirement, very few of them can be given 
either the periodic refresher training we feel they should have te 
maintain their skill, or any advanced training. 

In addition, reductions in funds have forced the deactivation of 
some Reserve units and the consolidation of others. 

By careful screening, and by the use of the 6-month training pro- 
gram, we are making quality improvements. I am confident that 
our Reserve will respond again, if the time comes, in the same gallant 
and efficient manner that they did in World War II and in Korea. 


REORGANIZATION OF COMBAT FORCES 


I have set forth the positioning of the Marine Corps operating 
forces, but, before proceeding with a discussion of our fiscal year 1959 
programs, I would like to report to you on the status of the reorgan- 
ization of our combat forces, as I promised in my appearance before 
you last year. 

First, the Fleet Marine Force will this year complete a carefully 
phased program of reorganization. Since the end of World War II 
we have been investigating the tactical potentialities of the helicopter. 
Although our part in the Korean fighting gave us some valuable experi- 
ence, it also interposed delay. Only recently did we come to feel that 
we had enough actual experience in helicopter landings to warrant 
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any sweeping changes in our combat organization. <A year and a half 
ago I convened a board of senior officers to consider the problem, and 
asked that they recommend organizational changes and a phased 
program for its implementation. In accord with the board’s findings, 
the Ist Marine Division and 3d Marine Aircraft Wing reorganized 
this past spring. The new organization was tested—and proved 
sound—by their maneuvers through the balance of the year. I have 
now directed that the remaining Fleet Marine Force units be reor- 
ganized commencing in the first half of this year. They will do so on 
an accelerated schedule designed to provide minimum interference 
with the training and combat readiness of the units concerned. 
The principal results of the new organization are these: All of the 
assault elements of the Marine division are transportable by helicopter, 
and the entire division is air transportable. As a consequence, the 
division is smaller than its predecessor and lighter by virtue of having 
moved these heavier support functions to force troops. The combat 
elements of the Marine aircraft wing, too, are somewhat smaller and 
lighter, and a greater share of its work is devoted to the ransport 
and attack fine tions. Our supporting forces are also undergoing a 
reorganization, to reflect a changed philosophy of support. 


MATERIEL PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


In consonance with this reorganization of our combat units we have 
constantly reevaluated our materiel procurement program. We are 
continuing to use presently available equipment and in some cases 
will continue to do so into the foreseeable future. 

We have terminated procurement where we are sure that the re- 
quirement is no longer valid; in other cases we have postponed pro- 
curement until we are positive that the materiel and equipment is 
exactly what we need. 

In addition, we have made the decision not to buy certain equipment 
even though it is ready for production. In still other instances, we are 
forgoing short-term materiel improvement in order to make the dollars 
available for greater long-term capability. 

In addition, final settlement of many of the large procurement orders 
of the past has generated funds that are shown as assets against the 
fiscal year 1959 program. ‘Too, we have withdrawn orders, even 
though we still have a need for the materiel, when we have been ad- 
vised that the procuring agency will not be able to enter into produe- 
tion as originally planned. Reimstatement, together with complimen- 
tary funds, will be necessary in the future in those cases 

The result of these several actions has been that this year our request 
for new obligational authority for major procurement represents only 
about 15 percent of the planned procurement program. This is the 
Satay year that our new obligational authority has been a small frac- 
tion of our planned procurement program. We have no hope of being 
able to repeat this performance beyond fiscal year 1959 

The wringing-out process is at an end. The tools which we have 
used and have described to you are limited in their applicability by 
the amounts and types of procurement on order and planned. A 
calculated risk not to enter into a certain type of proc ifeah nt can 
only generate funds once. 
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We must always try to insure that our materiel and equipment 
keep pace with our tactics and techniques, and I will not hesitate 
to request funds to support that. intent. 

This is what the Marine Corps has done and what we will continue 
to work on. Planning for and providing the Marine Corps with its 
fighting equipment is my immediate responsibility just as the acquisi- 
tion of minor maintenance equipment on a post or station is the local 
commanders immediate responsibility. Our commanders have been 
instructed that there “will be no frills” in the area of operation and 
maintenance. In the procurement of combat equipment we must 
follow the same principle. All we need is rugged, plain, simple, and 
reliable equipment. In this era of fast changes in weapons and 
equipment, costs will also accelerate but nothing will be as costly as 
defeat 

| have given you a brief look at today’s Marine Corps. I think 
that it reveals our philosophy in the area of hardware, an area | 
believe to be of unsurpassed interest today although there are other 
areas which to me are just as essential. 1 would now like to briefly 
discuss the programs which will sustain the Marine Corps in fiscal 
year 1959. 
~ The total funds requested in this budget for Marine Corps sponsored 
appropriations are $814,858,000. 





MILITARY PERSONNEL 

First is the militarw personnel program. Our personnel strength 
under the present plan will continue to decline from a begin fiscal year 
strength of 188,000 to 175,000 at the end of the fiscal year. This will 
be 25,000 below the strength of the Marine Corps of 1 yearago. The 
personnel costs of this strength will require 72.8 percent of the new 
obligational authority requested, or $593,606,000 of our total budget. 
(A statistical summary of all personnel, Regular, Reserve, and ¢ Aer. 
is attached to the copies of this statement for your information. 

The first priority in the allocation of personnel will be, as aw avs, 
to the fighting forces. Other requirements have been cut back to the 
most austere levels; 60.8 percent of all Marines will be in the combat 
forces. Even so, on an overall basis, our Fleet Marine Force can only 
be manned at about three-fourths of full combat strength. 

We will continue to enlist only volunteers because we know from 
experience that in this manner we build a more efficient fighting force. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 





Second, is the Reserve program. Although the Marine Corps 
prides itself on its ability to fight with what it has on hand, when the 
fighting starts, we have a very real requirement to maintain a solid 
nucleus of Ready Reserve Marines, consistent with current legislation, 
to provide the backup and the staying power as the conflict grows or 
endures. In fiscal year 1959 the majority of the requested funds i 
this appropriation must be used to support an average of 13,975 
drill-pay reservists, organized into 317 units both air and ground. 

The 6-month training programs with which we have had very 
worthwhile success will provide the majority of the new members. 
These 2 programs are relatively high in personnel costs; therefore, 
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training programs for reservists, with hard to maintain and yet 
critical skills, must necessarily although reluctantly be reduced; 2.8 
percent of the total Marine Corps budget or $23 million will support 
our Marine Corps Reserve personnel program. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Third and next is the operations and maintenance program; 20.7 
percent of the Marine Corps budget or $168,252,000 will be applied to 
these functions. These funds will support the training of our oper- 
ating forees—training—which in turn will insure their combat readi- 
ness. To that end 45 percent of the funds requested for operation 
and maintenance are destined for the direct support of the training 
and operations of our ground combat forces. Funds for support of 
air unit training and operations are provided through the Bureau of 
Aeronautics appropriations. 

Despite reductions in individual combat training forces by lower 
personnel strengths, our training of both individuals and units will 
continue to be thorough, aggressive and also progressive. Our 
individual training must continue to produce capable, disciplined 
marines 

The Marine Corps knows only one way to be sure it is ready to 
fight and that is to train and to train hard. This we will do, and if 
necessary, do it at the expense of other programs. 

We plan to maintain facilities to provide minimum adequate support 
for our forces. In this, we will continue to take advantage of every 
economy. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


We must plan on a further reduction in our complement of civilian 
personnel from the level at which we will end this fiscal year. We had 
expected to maintain 17,074 positions in fiscal year 1959 for our civilian 
complement who, as one part of the Marine Corps team, so ably 
assist us in our progress. However, recent wage increases for the per 
diem employees have already forced us below this figure and further 
wage increases could force us to an even lower level. 


MATERIEL PROGRAM 


Fourth, and of equal importance, is our materiel program which will 
require 3.7 oon or $30 million of the total new obligational auth- 
ority of the budget. The equipment with which marines fight is just 
as important as their training. We strive for and achieve a high state 
of personnel readiness; our materiel readiness must not lag behind. 

There is one facet of our materiel program worthy of particular 
mention. We will improve our mobilization stock position in fiscal 
year 1959, but to a very limited degree, and that only by filling in some 
low spots. The Marine Corps’ role as a force in readiness requires that 
we have on hand, ready for use, the supplies and equipment needed 
to support any operations to which we may be committed. Due to the 
standardized criteria used to describe broad categories of military ma- 
teriel these stocks may bear the label ‘‘mobilization reserve’ and would 
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serve as partial fulfillment of that requirement; but of more importance 
however, is the fact that portions of these stocks provide combat readi- 
ness for actions where mobilization is not involved. These portions 
insure that our combat forces, once committed on short notice would 
not fall short of their objective because of a lack of logistic support. 
Because they are categorized as ‘mobilization reserve” these stocks do 


not command the urgency and attention that I feel they deserve. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me emphasize the fact that this budget provides 
only for essentials. Every dollar has a purpose. To continue to pro- 
vide a ready Marine Corps will require ingenuity, imagination, objec- 
tivity and above all determination on the: part of every marine. The 
latter I can guarantee you—the determination, within the resources 
made available to us, to provide the best Marine Corps possible. 

(Summary of personnel requirements follows:) 


Summary of the personnel requirements of the U. S. Marine Corps provided for by 
the fiscal year 1959 budget 


1. MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Percent 
Officers Enlisted Aggregate of total 
Marine 
Corps 


(a) Active duty Marine Corps 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1959. 


End strength, fiscal year 1959: 
Operating forces: 
Fleet Marine Force 
Security forces 
Ships detachments 


Subtotal operating forces. 
Training activities 
Supporting establishment - 
Transients, patients, prisoners - 


>@ i bob 


be 


Total, Marine Corps- - 
Average strength (man-years), fiscal year 
1959. ‘ : ‘ sand 


(b) Marine Corps Reserve: 
Drill-pay status 
Begin strength, fiscal year i 


End strength, fiscal year 1959 
Nonaviation 
48 drills... 
24 drills_. 
Aviation: 
48 drills. . 
24 drills... 


Total... , 4, 122 | , 878 
Average strength, fiscal year 1959- 4, 18: , 090 


Non-drill pay status 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1959_ - 25, 83: 222, 55 248, 387 


End strength, fiscal year 1959 
Nonaviation 9, 142 | 22, 676 241, 818 
Aviation... , | 30, 364 38, 182 


Total___. ; ‘ 26, 960 | 253, | 280, 000 
Average strength, fiscal year 1959 26, 395 | 237, 264, 208 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


IVB Others Aggregate 

(a Field: 

Begin strength, fiscal year 1959 4, 699 10, 181 14, 880 

End strength, fiseal year 1959 4, 595 10, 150 14, 745 

Average strength, fiscal year 1959 4,514 9, 972 14, 486 
(4) Department 

Begin strength, fiscal year 1959 1, 207 13 1, 220 

End strength, fise1l year 1959 1, 207 13 1, 220 

Average strength, fiscal year 1959 1, 207 13 1, 220 


! Includes 187 man-years of employment funded by the Marine Corps but employed at activities not 
under M irine Corps management and excludes, 1,222 man-years of employment at Marine Corps-managed 
activities that are funded by other governmental agencies. 


General Parr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Pate, for that excellent 
statement. 

(Off the record.) 

Captain Miniter. Mr. Chairman, with your permission we will 
proceed with our presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Please proceed. 


SEAPOWER PRESENTATION 


Capt MILLER. Seapower has been a vital element in world strategy 
for hundreds of years. It has been through many transitions. We 
have changed from sail to steam, steam to nuclear power, guns to 
guided missiles, biplanes to supersonic bombers, and now we are at 
the threshold of the space age. But seapower is so fundamental 
so basic in its importance—that it remains a dominant factor in world 
strategy. 

The importance of seapower is a simple matter of geography. As 
long as the people of the earth live on the land masses of the earth, 
they will be bound together by the seas, and the seas provide the vital 
communication links. The miracles of the space age portend no more 
positive or economical method of transportation. Since there will 
always be a need for waterborne commerce—peaceful or warlike 
we must have seapower to control the seas. 

Our North American Continent is encompassed by the world’s 
oceans. In fact, the cut across the Isthmus of Panama completes our 
island status. 

Looking at the free world it is obvious that its strength lies in its 
ability to use the sealanes of the world for trade with friends and allies. 
Over 99 percent of all materials are moved in ships on the sea. These 
sealanes are the bonds which permit the combined strength of the 
free world to stand in integrated opposition to the Soviet bloc. 

Across the oceans to the east and west lie the heartlands of Eurasia 
and Africa—much of it locked in the grip of international communism 
or under its probings. 

This is the enemy. 

This is his avowed intention—in peacetime, cold war, or hot war 
to cut these sealanes, isolate the United States and prevent support 
to our own forces and allies overseas. 

The role of seapower is clear. 

We must control these oceans for our own use and for the peace and 
security of the free world. 
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As an integral part of the defense team our prime objective is to 
contribute to the deterrence of wars and to fight if we must, and win. 
In the nuclear missile age we recognize the requirement for two types 
of deterrence. First, a nuclear retaliatory force in being, capable of 
deterring all-out war. We realize the fearful implications of such an 
attack, but we believe that the enemy also recognizes that such an 
exchange would result in his own annihilation. 

Therefore, we believe that a more likely threat to world peace lies 
in his continued probings and attempts to take additional areas by all 
other means at his disposal, that is, political, economic, psye hological, 
infiltration, subversion, and limited military actions. This is the 
atmosphere in which limited wars are spawned. If the Soviets can 
achieve their goal of world conquest by piecemeal nibbling ageres- 
sions without provoking war, let alone all-out war, they will continue 
to do So. 

Now you might ask, what is the importance to you and me of being 
able to deter, contain, or win limited wars on the other side of some 
ocean? Just this—as long as we can contain a limited war in Syria, 
there won’t be any nuclear bombs falling on Syracuse, N. Y. 

As long as we can prevent a limited war in Suez, there won’t be 
any nuclear bombs falling on Sioux City, Iowa. 

As long as we can have forces to precisely handle aggressions 
against Formosa, there won’t be any nuclear bombs falling on 
Formosa, Ark. 

But remember, if the only way we can answer to any of these 
situations is to drop nuclear weapons on the U. S. S. R.—watch out 
in Syracuse, Sioux City, and Formosa, U.S. A. 

Now, what do we need to contain these limited wars and to deter 
all-out war? 

First and foremost, the National Defense Establishment and the 
defenses of our allies—backed up by the will and determination of 
this Nation and the free world peoples. This comprises the overall 
deterrent. Our Army Forces, Air Forees, Navy and Marine Corps 
all play vital and mutually supporting roles in this complex business, 
however, from this point on I will address myself to that part of the 
job that is unique to the Navy and Marine Corps. Let’s first consider 
the improbable all-out nuclear war. 


NUCLEAR WAR 


At this very moment the attack carrier striking forces of the Navy 
are patrolling areas of the seven seas, and if retaliatory strikes were 
ordered today, the Navy’s contribution to this effort would be the 
immediate launching of nuclear strikes from these evasive platforms. 

This is the mobile elusive task force that can cover over 1 million 
square miles of ocean in a 24-hour period of time. 

-'That we have this capability, I’m sure, is no secret to the Russians. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


We have guided missiles launched from either surface ships or 
submarines to supplement our eae tee capability. This is the 


Regulus II, an air-breathing, highly : curate. versatile. 


weapon 
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system—the immediate followon for the Regulus I, now operational 
in the fleet. Regulus II will be operational next year. 
The Russians also know this. 


LONG-RANGE SEAPLANE 


In the ever-increasing race between weapons and counte rweapons, 
we are developing even more evasive retaliatory systems. This is 
our long-range seaplane, the P6M, which can be refueled by surface 
ships and submarines. ‘This plane can use the waters of the world 
as its dispersed and indestructible runways. We have in this weapon 
system a nuclear and mine delivery capability which will add materially 
to the Navy’s all-out deterrent capability. 


POLARIS MISSILE 


In addition, we are developing the Polaris missile in a nuclear- 
powered submarine. This will present a most difficult problem to the 
Soviets and will give us an enormous retaliatory capability. This is 
the weapon system of unprecedented concealment and mobility. 

These advanced weapon systems, the carrier task forces, mi issiles, 
and subms arine s, are tremendous, and with others being developed in 
our arsenal of defense, and similarly, being developed by our ene mies; 
it is probable that the ability of both sides to destroy each other is so 
real that all-out nuclear war will be unacceptable to any nation or 
bloc; therefore— 


THREAT OF LIMITED WAR 


As I pointed out in the beginning of the presentation, we must have 
flexible, mobile, dispersed forces to take care of his continued probings, 
and nibbling aggressions. 

For while the sputniks and missiles occupy much of the world’s 
attention, down to earth tensions continue to exist and may be ex- 
pected to mount. 

Now let’s look at these tensions as an even greater threat to free- 
world survival. And taking a page from history, the inability of a 
nation to cope with these world tensions has almost always brought on 
major wars. 

CRISIS AREAS 


As these “‘names”’ recall only too vividly—here are recent examples 
of Communist inspired crises or attempts to take over new areas. 

In the Far East: Quemoy and Matsu Islands, Formosa Strait, 
Korea, Indochina. 

In the Middle East: Suez, Gaza Strip, Jordan, and Syria. 

These are the crises and threats that have plagued us every day 
since World War II. Our Navy has steamed hundreds of thousands 
of miles, 24 hours a day, to be on the spot with forces in immediate 
readiness to take care of these situations. 

What is the nature of these threats? 

Here, with the aid of what we have called a spectrometer, we have 
portrayed the degrees of international relationships among countries 
of the world—they range from peace through all-out war. 
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NAVY ROLE IN LIMITED WAR 


The Navy covers the entire spectrum—in times of peace, we insure 
the freedom of the seas and provide aid to our friends in time of natural 
disasters, such as the earthquakes and floods. 

In unrest, our naval forces, by their mere presence in the immediate 
area, are an influence on the outcome of various situations. 

In crises, we provide a show of force to stabilize the situation. 

In shootings, our naval forces evacuate United States nationals and 
are on the spot and ready with United States Marines to stop the 
trouble if help is requested. 

For limited war, the Navy and Marine Corps are always ready for 
immediate action to contain or localize the trouble in order to prevent 
the aggression from erupting into an all-out war. 

Here is how the pointer on this spectrometer has been going since 
World War II. These are just a few examples—— 

In 1948 in Greece, the pointer moved into the area of ‘‘shooting’’— 
and here the presence of our 6th Fleet was an important influence in 
stopping the march of communism through Greece. 

In 1950 in Korea, the pointer moved further into the red to “‘limited 
war,’’ and you all know of the contribution of the Navy and Marine 
Corps in this war. 

As recently as 1957 in Syria, the pointer was back up to ‘“‘crisis”’ 
and again our naval forces were instrumental in stabilizing this 
situation. 

These are only a few of numerous and different situations in which 
the Navy and Marine Corps used the precise amount of force or 
pressure in returning the pointer towards “‘peace.”’ 

Unique to naval forces is the right to use the international waters 
of the world without infringement upon the sovereignty of any nation; 
no treaties or permissive agreements are required. 

More than once the appearance of one of our powerful fleets on the 
horizon has conveyed a message to the disputants which all of them 
could clearly understand. 

These are the forces that can be dispersed anywhere over 70 percent 
of the earth’s surface—the oceans of the world. 

And, more than once—‘*The marines have landed and have the situ- 
ation well in hand’’—this is a part of our national heritage. 

The Navy and Marine Corps provide our Nation with instruments 
of national policy which can apply diplomatic pressure, with the nicest 
degree of control, timing, and precision almost anywhere in the world, 
and without committing the country to war. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CAPABILITY TO FIGHT LIMITED WARS 


What are the requirements for this capability to fight small engage- 
ments—limited war? 

It should be noted that a limited war will not occur in the United 
States or the U. S. S. R.—but rather over a third country. 

There are three basic requirements which must be met to deter or 
fight limited wars: 

First, ac apability to control the sea routes to and surrounding the 
area of aggression. 
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Second, a capability to strike within the area of aggression—to strike 
precisely and with discrimination, using weapons appropriate to the 
scale of the war, and inflicting minimum harm on our friends. The 
punishment has to fit the crime. 


Third, a capability to put forces promptly ashore in the area against 


whatever resistance, land. air, and sea that there may be—and to 
supply these forces as long as necessary. 
To summarize, the Navy and Marine Corps with versatile, mobile 


dispersed forces cover 


the entire spectrum of war from unrest, and 
shootings 


, to all-out nuclear war. Now what about the Soviet Navy? 
In the whole spectrum of international relations—the N 
nizes that it has a major job with respect to the 
of the Soviet. 


avy recog- 
powerful new navy 


SOVIET NAVY 


You will recall that Hitler began World War IT with some 57 sub- 


marines and from this start he almost brought the Allied war effort 
to a halt. 

Russia today has over 450 submarines. We must assume that some 
of these submarines will be equipped with missiles that could seriously 
threaten our homeland. But of greater importance, is the magnitude 
of this threat to our vital sea lines of communication with our allies 
and our own forces overseas. 

We must be ready to defeat the Soviet submarine thre 

Once again the realities of geography are important. For the Soviet 
submarines to deploy to their target areas they must come from land- 
locked seas such as the White Sea. Many of these narrow exits are 
controlled by free world nations such as the Danish Straits; the Turk- 
ish Straits; and the Straits of Gibraltar. 
exist in the Pacific—these help but by 


at. 


Similar geographic problems 
no means solve our problem, 


ANTISUBMARINE FORCES 
To defeat these submarines, we must have forces to detect and 
destroy submarines off our own coasts—-to hunt them down and kill 
them in the open oceans—to destroy 
they exit to the open oceans—to destroy as many as we can at their 
bases, and to destroy their mother ships or tenders, and we need to 
be able to do all this simultaneously 

Naval mobile striking forces represented by our 6th Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, additional attack carrier striking forces deployed 
from our Atlantic Fleet. a growing fleet of guided-missile submarines, 
the coming long-range seaplane strike capability give us the means to 
strike these submarines at their bases and building yards, and to 
destroy their mother ships in fjords or other sheltered areas. 

We will use our submarines in barriers off his ports. We will use 
mines to block his ports and narrow 
as a combination of aircraft and sul 
restricted sea areas. 


them in the narrow straits as 


exits to the open oceans, as well 
ymarines in barriers across these 


Backing up these barrier forces we must have our famous hunter- 
killer groups of which the antisubmarine aircraft carrier is the nucleus, 
We must fly regular patrol sectors off our coasts using both heavier- 
than-air and lighter-than-air aircraft, and we must patrol with surface 
antisubmarine ships. 
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Our naval and Marine forces must be such that they can fight—on 
the seas, under the seas, in the air, and on land. 

Here we have the cruiser which will carry guided missiles for defense 
against air attack. 

The latest in sonar equipment and long-range antisubmarine war- 
fare armament will give them a powerful antisubmarine capability. 


GUIDED MISSILE SUBMARINE 


The guided missile submarine is designed chiefly to deliver missiles 
against enemy land installations that threaten our control of the seas. 

Nuclear power gives it tremendous endurance. These ships will 
also be equipped with underwater detection gear and with torpedoes 
for use against enemy surface ships or submarines 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


The aircraft carrier is the most flexible and versatile weapon system 
that we have in our Navy. It provides the only system of mobile 
bases for aircraft in the world. It can deliver a devastating nuclear 
attack in all-out war. It is capable of delivering precise attacks with 
conventional weapons in limited wars, and it is a primary weapon 
system in antisubmarine warfare. 


MARINE CORPS 


On the land, the Marine Corps have developed ay vertical 
envelopment concept to put marines ashore from ships at sea by 


means of helicopters. 
They are flexible, versatile forces—that can fight anywhere, 
anytime. 
DISPERSAL 


These are forces that we have in-being today. We recognize that 
one of the major require ments for our Armed Forces today is dispersal. 
Dispersal is inherent in our naval forces on the oceans. It costs 
us nothing. 

It is given to us free of charge by the oceans of the world. An added 
dividend provided by the mobility of ships gives us moving dispersal. 

We also recognize that we need new ships, missiles, and aircraft 
to maintain a combat-effective fleet. 


MISSILE SYSTEMS 


As an example, in missile systems alone, the Navy must be equipped 
to do its job under all conditions of modern combat, and there are 
nine of them. . 

Air launched missiles for—air to air to space, air to surface, air 
to subsurface. 

Surface launched missiles—surface to air to space, surface to 
surface, surface to submarine. 

Subsurface launched missiles—submarine to submarine, submarine 
to surface ship, and submarine to land. 

Great as it was, our World War II Navy has reached a critical point 
in obsolescence. 
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Many of these ships have a good supporting capability, but, new 
and modern units must be added to effectively meet the increasing 
threat we face. We need these ships: 


NUCLEAR POWERED AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


This ship and its aircraft and missiles is one of the most important 
weapons systems that we have in the National Defense Establishment 
today. 

It is a sovereign United States airbase, wherever it is dispersed on 
the oceans of the world. 

It is not a good target for enemy ballistic missiles because of its 
mobility. 

For the spectrum of war, there is no substitute for the versatile 
mobile carrier task forcee—on the spot and ready for any operation— 
from raising a cautioning finger, firing a 20-millimeter bullet, to 
delivering devastating nuclear attacks. 


KILLER SUBMARINES, NUCLEAR POWERED 


To enable them to hunt down and destroy enemy submarines and 
surface ships. 
With nuclear power it can operate submerged for long periods of 
time. 
GUIDED MISSILE CRUISERS 


Guided missile cruisers give our task forces the air defense they need 
to fight their way in through the enemy’s air attacks. 

It has a capability of killing submarines with weapon systems never 
before faced by submarines. 


NUCLEAR POWERED FRIGATES 


To furnish the endurance and increased capability to our anti- 
submarine forces. 

The nuclear power will give it longer range, better radar perform- 
ance, and better protection against atomic attack. 


AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT CARRIERS 


These are ships specially designed to provide the lift for the new 
vertical assault doctrine of the Marine Corps. 

The most significant feature here is the ability to get the 2,000 
marines ashore without being limited to excellent beaches. Heli- 
copters will move the troops in quickly, even behind enemy lines. 


MOBILE SUPPORT FORCES 

Mobile support forces, which have added endurance to the striking 
forces of the Navy. To operate for the long periods, we must be able 
to carry our supplies with us—we cannot plan on ports, supply dumps, 
and advanced bases such as were available in World War II. 


SEAPLANE TENDERS 


Seaplane tenders for our long-range seaplane. These ships will 
5 5 
provide the mobile logistic support wherever these seaplanes are 
dispersed throughout the world’s oceans. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Carrier attack aircraft—with increased range and speed. These 
F8U aircraft satisfy those requirements. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINE 


The fleet ballistic missile submarine—nuclear powered and carrying 
the Polaris missile. For the all-out war, this weapon system speaks 
for itself. 

They will provide a powerful deterrent against all-out war. 


PERSONNEL 


However, we must not lose sight of the fact that there is no 
weapon which adds anything to our national security until it comes 
into the hands of a military man, competent to use it. 

Men win wars, and we must have the best. 

We have lost and are losing thousands of trained men to industry 
because of higher pay and other incentives. 

We must have the high-caliber men—motivated in making our 
defense their careers. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


And, before new scientific knowledge can be discovered and de- 
veloped into a useful weapon system, we must be able to pursue basic 
and applied research. Research, development, and scientific educa- 
tion are indispensable elements to our Navy. 


CONCLUSION 


The cost is great, yet to build the seapower it represents, is not a 
matter of choice but of our survival as a free nation. 

For with control of the sea in Communist hands, they would control 
95 percent of the surface of the earth. It would mean the dissolution 
of the oceanic coalition of the free world—without our support the 
rest of the free nations would soon fall under the domination of the 
Soviets—we would be isolated—our very existence as a powerful free 
nation would be a matter of a very limited time. 

But so long as the free world can insure the freedom of the seas, its 

peoples can have access to 85 percent of the earth’s surface. The in- 
tegrity of our free world strength can be maintained. Only in this 
way can we provide the support—in cold or hot war—politically, eco- 
nomically, or militarily for free world security. 

Preparedness and decisiveness will continue to be our strongest 
deterrents to aggression—and until reason can prevail over plans of 
conquest, our hopes of survival depend on a clear-cut control of the sea. 

This means seapower. 

We have given you a brief description of the threat—what the Navy 
and Marine Corps are required to do in the spectrum of all situations 
that encompass war and the ships, missiles, aircraft, and men that are 
required. ‘The jobs that the Navy has in the defense of our country 
are specified to us by you, the Congress. We now ask that you give 
us the appropriations—the financial backing—which will enable us to 
carry out the responsibilities which you have assigned. 
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Monpay, Fesruary 10, 1958, 


NAVY SPACE AND MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. 

Mr. Secretary, the attention of the country and of the Congress in 
recent weeks has been focused on the problems involved in the conquest 
of space, one of the most intriguing and exciting subjects we have had 
before ts in a long time, and of course what we can do about the matter 
has a great deal to do with the future of our country. 

I would like to ascertain, generally speaking, what the place of the 
Navy is in the proposed conquest of space through satellites, inter- 
mediate range or intercontinental ballistic missiles, or otherwise, 
I realize the Advanced Research Projects Agency has been set up by 
the Secretary of Defense and that certain type problems have been, 
or will be, transferred to that Agency. 

I wish that you would give us generally what your situation has 
been and is now with respect to these areas of space. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to try. Admiral] 
Burke should augment what I say. 

Mr. Manon. Have sr else do as much as they can. 

Secretary Gates. The Navy has been in the research business in 
this area for many years. As a result of this, as you know 
selected to carry out the Vanguard program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Gatrss. In spite of two unsuccessful tests, you might 
say, in the Vanguard program, it is still an advanced program, and 
we hope ultimately it will be a successful program. 

Our people, you might say, h: ave had as much e xpe rience as anyone 
in this field in the Naval Research Laboratory in the Office of Naval 
Research. Secondly, we are, as you know, accelerating and proceeding 
as rapidly as we can with the Polaris program, which is an inte srmediate 
range ballistic missile. 

Thirdly, we have a very major interest as a customer, you might 
say, in anyone who produces space vehicles from the standpoint of 
reconnaissance, inteligence, communication and all the other possi- 
bilities that will come from successful satellite projects of the future. 

We have certain very real and major interests in communicating 
with submarines, locating enemy forces, if this becomes possible, and 
a very definite interest in the extraordinary possibilities that seem to 
exist in the field of communication. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary GATEs. 


, we were 


I would say, as a general answer to your question, 
we are not engaged in de ‘velopment, other than the \ ‘anguard and the 
Polaris programs, that deal with space. Weare vitally concerned with 
gaining the intelligence and other capabilities that will come from this 
vast new area. 

Mr. Manon, Would you add anything to that, Admiral Burke? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I think the Secretary has covered all the 
essentials very well. 

VANGUARD PROGRAM 

Mr. Manon. Let us then discuss the question in more detail of 
your work in the satellite area. 

How long have you had studies going on? Who is making them? 
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How much have you done on them and what is the general situation? 

Secretary Gates. The record shows that the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics pursued an active earth satellite program in 1945, 1946, 
1947, and 1948 spending over $1 million in design and hardware 
studies before the project was mothballed by the Joint Research 
and Development Board March 29, 1948, as far as hardware was 
concerned, and continued only as a study program with Rand. The 
Navy continued developments of liquid rocket motors for application 
to weapons programs. 

The amount of money spent on the Vanguard program, or to be 
spent on the Vanguard program with the completion of the launching 
of a satellite, not a test satellite, is presently planned, if my recollec- 
tion is correct, at $110 million, which would cover the total cost of 
the Vanguard project. About $60 million has been spent to date on 
the overall project. The people in basic research, in the Office of 
Naval Research, have been engaged in a modest way financially, 
but in a major way from the standpoint of interest in their work, 
for a good many years on this proposition. We also have people 
who are doing a lot of serious thinking about it and have made head- 
way at Inyokern, Calif. These are very capable people and who 
have been successful in most of the things they have recommended. 
As you know, the Sidewinder missile came out of that organization 
out there. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have with you more specific information with 
regard to this proposition? 

Captain Gayirr, | have nothing in writing. I could elaborate on 
the Secretary’s statement, if you desire. 

Mr. Manon. Who is best capable to give detail? I realize the 
Secretary cannot give detail on all of this business. 

Captain GayLter. Admiral Bennett of the Office of Naval Research 
and Dr. Hagen of the Vanguard project specifically, and Secretary 
Norton when he testifies in connection with the budget on research 
and development, and Admiral Hayward of the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations will be the four people I believe best qualified. 

Mr. Manon. I would like a very specific response to that question. 
I guess then that we will have to postpone this until we have the re- 
search and development people here? 

Admiral Bearpstry. That would be proper. 

Mr. Manon. We will get into that matter later. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I think we should put into the record at this point a 
good statement in regard to the matters so that we can have it where 
we can find it in the early phase of the testimony. 

(The following statements were submitted :) 


CHRONOLOGY OF SIGNIFICANT EVENTS IN THE VANGUARD PROGRAM 


In 1954 the United States National Committee for the LIGY, through its parent 
organization, the National Academy of Sciences, developed a sateliite program for 
United States implementation. Approval for support of this program by the 
United States Government was announced by the White House in July 1955. 
The Defense Department was asked to provide logistic support for the satellite 
program, and the Navy was assigned technical management. The Navy Depart- 
ment functions as a contracting agency for the IGY in carrying out the Vanguard 
program. Although Federal funds are involved, the satellite program is con- 
sidered by the scientific groups involved to be essentially a civilian enterprise. 
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Vanguard has been deliberately divorced from all missile programs to emphasize 
its civilian, scientific character. There follows a chronology of significant events 
in the Vanguard program. 

July 29, 1955.—The White House announced that the United States would 
attempt to launch an instrumented earth satellite during the International Geo. 
physical Year (July 1957 to December 1958). 

September 9, 1955.—The Secretary of Defense established basic guidance for 
the earth satellite program, and placed project Vanguard under the technieaj 
management of the Navy Department. 

September 1955 to March 1956.—During this period the Glenn L. Martin Co, 
began the design of the satellite launching vehicle, the Chief of Naval Research 
was assigned responsibility for the Navy’s portion of the Vanguard program, 
and the Director of Naval Research Laboratory proceeded with the prosecution 
of the project. Specifications were drawn up for the Vanguard rocket components 
and development contracts were placed for these components. The United States 
Army was requested to establish and operate the Satellite Tracking Station and 
Communication System. Negotiations were instituted leading to the employ- 
ment of facilities at Patrick Air Force Base, Cape Canaveral, Fla., for launchings 
of the Vanguard rocket. 

March 1956.—The General Electric Co. began test firings of the Vanguard first 
stage powerplant. 

April 1956 to September 1956.—Further testing and development of rocket 
components ensued. The detailed design of the satellite was established. A 
contract was placed with Bendix Aviation Corp. for installation of 11 Minitrack 
tracking stations. 

September 20, 1956-—Test vehicle TV—O was delivered to the Martin Co. 
Redesign of the first stage thrust. chamber was found necessary to eliminate 
scoring. 

December 8, 1956——Test vehicle TV—O was launched at Cape Canaveral to a 
range of 184 miles. This flight proved the operation of the Vanguard tracking 
and telemetering equipment. 

December 1956 to May 1957.—During this period a number of engineering 
problems were encountered. These were concerned chiefly with the rocket-fuel 
system. 

May 1, 1957 .—Test vehicle TV-—1 was fired successfully. This test proved the 
separation and performance of the Vanguard third stage. This firing achieved a 
range of 450 miles. 

July 15, 1957. —The test-vehicle phase of the flight-test program was revised to 
give a minimum satellite flight at the earliest possible date. Test vehicles TV-3, 
TV-3 backup, TV—4, and TV-—4 backup were planned to carry 6-inch, 4-pound 
satellites. 

September 1957.—The 11 satellite (Minitrack) tracking stations were placed in 
operation. hese were located in Maryland, Georgia, California, the British 
West Indies, South America, and Australia. 

October 4, 1957.—U. 8. S. R. satellite launched suecessfully.. Project Vanguard 
immediately converted tracking stations to 40 megacycle capability and success- 
fully tracked sputnik. A stepped-up Vanguard launching program was approved, 

October 23, 1957.—Test vehicle. TV-2 was successfully launched. This test 
vehicle had the full Vanguard configuration, although the sevond and third stages 
were inert. Performance exceeded design objectives for the first-stage engine. 

November 2, 1957.—Second U. 8. 8S. R. satellite launched successfully. Project 
Vanguard again tracked this satellite successfully. The Secretary of Defense 
authorized the United States Army to use its Jupiter C missile for two satellite 
attempts in January and March 1958. 

December 6, 1957.—Test vehicle TV-3 launch attempted. This was the first 
full Vanguard vehicle containing all 3 live stages plus a 4-pound test satellite. 
A fire occurred in the first stage of the rocket which destroyed the vehicle on the 
launch stand. 

January 31, 1958.—The United States Army successfully launched the Explorer 
satellite with the Jupiter C missile. Vanguard Minitrack network, control center, 
and computation capabilities are all in use tracking Explorer. 

February 4, 1958.—Test vehicle TV-3 backup was successfully launched but 
went out of control after about 60 seconds, broke up, and then was ordered 
destroyed by the range safety officer. Present indications are that the guidance 
system functioned properly but that a component failure occurred in the first 
stage control system, 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE NAVY’S INTEREST IN SPACE FLIGHT 


Since 1942 the Navy has been actively interested in space flight and in matters 
related thereto. In the period 1942-45 this activity was chiefly concerned with 
the problems of supersonic, very high-altitude flight, and in particular with the 

hysiological aspects of flight under these conditions. Studies of man’s ability to 
withstand high acceleration, aircraft-escape problems, and similar matters were 
extensively investigated. Much of this work is prerequisite to the manning of 
space vehicles, and some $16 million was invested in this effort. 

In 1945 the Navy proposed a satellite project. A program was formulated, 
but was never carried beyond the planning stage. In 1946, Project Skyhook was 
instituted and was concerned with high-altitude research using balloon vehicles. 
A considerable amount of effort was invested in high-altitude rocket research. 
The V—2 rocket, and the Aerobee-Hi rocket were vehicles employed during a 
period 1946-47. Some $3 million supported ‘this research. Meanwhile, the 
structural design of an earth-satellite vehicle was explored under contracts with the 
California Institute of Technology, Martin Co., and Aerojet, Inc. Rocket motor 
development ensued, and the design of an aircraft, capable of leaving the earth’s 
atmosphere, commenced in 1952. In 1954, with the support of the United States 
Army, a satellite program known as Projeet Orbiter was implemented. Some 
satellite componentry was developed. In July 1955 Project Orbiter was replaced 
by Project Vanguard. Over a 13-year period, 1942-55, some $36 million were 
invested in projects that were in direct support of satellite technology. 

A wide variety of tactical uses are seen for space vehicles. Reconnaissance, 
communications, and navigational utility are some of the more obvious operational 
uses to which satellites may be put. 


FAILURE OF VANGUARD LAUNCHING ATTEMPT 


Mr. Manon. Now, let us get into the Vanguard project. 

Admiral Bennett and Dr. Hagen were before the committee seeking 
permission to utilize about $34 million of the defense funds in July or 
August of 1957. These funds were made available. At that time 


they were queried as to the project and certainly left the inference 
with me they thought the project was going to be successful. I was 
just looking this morning at some hearings we had in November 20, 
and I observed a statement in the transcript here in which I am quoted 
as saying: 


I look with a great deal of fear at the Vanguard program. I do not believe it 
is going to click I think it is going to fail. It may not and I hope it does not. 

The discussion continues and Secretary Quarles says: 

I believe myself it will be substantially on schedule and will do substantially 
what we have expected it all along to do, but no more. And what we have 
expected it to do I would not say will be * * *. 

I will not quote the rest of it because it has reference to other mat- 
ters which do not refer to this particular point. 

So we discussed that at length. The witnesses told us then, and 
on other occasions, they thought this program would move along on 
schedule. Some of us were down at Cape Canaveral in November, 
and we talked to the project officer down there prior to the attempted 
launching. We were led to believe that the Navy thought this 
launching would go off successfully and on schedule. It never did 
seem to me that the chances were good that a thing of this kind, so 
revolutionary in nature, would be successful on the first test. I 
thought at that time, and I think more strongly now, that the Navy 
and the Government itself made a big mistake in not saying this was 
an experimental thing; that the chances were not very good that it 
would succeed during the first test stages, and that we would have to 
be patient and give people time to develop sufficiently reliable gadgets. 
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Nevertheless, insofar as I know, ' the people of the Nation and the 


world were not sufficiently cautioned about this by anybody in the 
very highest authority, and the people were sitting on the edges of 
their seats, so to speak, expecting the first test to be successful. Some 
of us did not expect it to be, but it seemed to me 


most unfortunately 
handled by the Navy or somebody. 


What would be your comment on that? 

Secretary Garrs. I would agree with you, Mr. Chairman. it was 
unfortunately handled from the standpoint of misunderstanding op 
the part of the public. The Navy maintained repeatedly that while 
we were hopeful that this would be successful, this was a test both of 
the last two firings. The entire schedule was a test schedule and the 
Navy tried to convince everyone concerned that was so, but it was a 
very difficult and very revolutionary thing that had so far progressed 
very rapidly compared to most development programs. Yet the 
public and the hewspapers seemed to interpret the President’s speech 
of October 9, or the President’s announcement of October 9, when he 
said we would launch a test satellite in December without the word 
_test.”’ They forgot the word “test”? and they said that the United 
States was going to launch a satellite in December and another 
satellite in March. When these schedules were put out the fact that 
they were a test sort of got lost in the publicity, and the fact that this 
was a nonclassified project in the beginning under the International 
Geophysical Year made it difficult to handle it from 
of controlling any publicity, So the result was as you said. After 
the first failure, shall we call it. the first test, I did do my best with 
regard toit. I happened to be here one day when I was up here for the 
supplemental appropriation, and went on the television urging cooper- 
ation with the President that this was a test program. When a thing 
gets steamed up with so much publicity it is difficult to do anything 
aboutit. I assure you quite honestly that the Navy expressed concern 
about this officially and unofficially repeatedly. “But. as I say, the 
press chose to sort of take it out of our hands. 

Mr. Manon. The fact that it w 
one thing to be considered. 


the standpoint 


4S a test program seems to me is 
As far as I know, no one warned the 
public that the chances were not better than 50-50 the thing would 
actually be successful in the test. We ought to have learned a good 
lesson, and I assume we have. There is no use to belabor that point 
any more now. 

EVENTUAL SUCCESS OF VANGUARD 


> 


Do you think a successful Vanguard launching will take place 
eventually? 

Secretary Gates, I have every assurance from the people that it 
will. Yes; I do think it will. 


SUCCESS OF JUPITER LAUNCHING 


Mr. Manon. How do you explain that the Army on relati 


vely short 
notice successfully fired a satellite? | think the feeling of the country 
was the Army would probably succeed with its test without too much 
trouble and the feeling among many was you would not. That was 
no reflection on the Navy, in my judgment. If the Army had been 
given the Vanguard-type program I doubt if they would have done 
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any better than the Navy, if you get what I mean. I just think the 
whole thing was very awkwardlv handled from the very beginning. 

Now, going back to my question, how do you explain the successful 
launching of the Jupiter and the two failures of the Vanguard? 

Secretary Gates. Well, I will have to be approximate in what I 
say because [ am not sure I am exactly correct. 

‘As I understand it, the Jupiter C’s thrust is much greater than the 
thrust of a Vanguard which is something like 27,000 pounds or 28,000 
pounds, so we started with an entirely different formula. They were 
two entirely dissimilar vehicles, and I am told by the experts there is 
a good deal more margin for error in a tremendous thrust, which is 
really tying a satellite onto the end of a weapons system, than there 
is to doing the more difficult stunt with a lesser thrust. I think that 
you could get better testimony than you ean from a lay person on this. 
My understanding is we are comparing apples with oranges. 


PRIOR TESTIMONY ON VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Iam being shown a record of a year ago when Admiral Bennett 
said, ‘It should always be remembered this is an experimental pro- 
cram. Therefore, while we are going to do our best, and we are 
doing it, we cannot guarantee it.” 

Mr. Manon. That is a good statement. 

Secretary Gates. It is in response to a question by yourself, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I remember Dr. Hagen and Admiral Bennett appearing 
before the committee last summer and again last November. I have 
a high regard for them. They have a very difficult job. 

I am not so clear on the testimony of last summer. I do seem to 
recall an atmosphere of considerable optomism last November when 
the committee met here. I will say that Admiral Bennett has been 
rather cautious and conservative in regard to the Vanguard. 

You have heard the testimony that I read from Mr. Quarles in which 
he said that he thought the project would be successful. I agree that 
Mr. Quarles is extremely able and is usually very conservative in his 
testimony. Of course, my point is that no one can expect these things 
to be successful on the very first test. The public should have been 
better warned before the attempted launching of the Vanguard. 

Mr. Frioop. Dr. Van Braun, the Army specialist, as a matter of 
fact, very graciously indicated at the time of the success of the 
Jupiter C orbiting that the Vanguard satellite program was a much 
more sophisticated and a much more difficult operation than his was. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think there is any doubt about that. I do 
not think there is any doubt about the fact we should have chosen a 
different route of getting a satellite into the air sooner. 

Mr. FLoop. Two years ago I said that. 

Mr. Manon. There is no criticism of the Navy in the failures to 
date of the Vanguard. I think Admiral Bennett and those who worked 
with him have done the best they could, and as well as anyone else 
could have done with the Vanguard type of approach to this problem. 


SELECTION OF NAVY FOR VANGUARD PROJECT 


Mr. Fioop. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that the Navy did not 
ask for this job, in the first place? 
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Secretary Gates. The Navy was selected independently by an 
independent group of scientists. 

Mr. FLoop. You did not go out and try to woo anybody to get 
this job? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. We were in effect chosen to be the 
contractor for it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was a program of civilian scientists rather than 
a Navy program? 

Secretary Gatrss. That is right. 


FUTURE OF VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. How many more firings do you expect to undertake? 

Secretary Gates. The program calls for six attempts at launching 
full-scale satellites after the test firings have been completed. There 
will be least 2 more test firings, making a total of about 8 shots to 
come. Each of these will contain a satellite of some sort. 

Mr. Manon. Do you feel rather hopeful that among those firings 
will be at least one successful firing? 

Secretary Gares. The object of the Vanguard is to get a real 
satellite into the air that will make a substantial contribution to the 
scientific data required for the International Geophysical Year. Now 
this little satellite that was on the last test vehicle was not that kind 
of a satellite. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Secretary Gates. We do feel hopeful, not hopeful, but we expect 
we will be successful with the Vanguard launching its real satellite. 
Whether it will do it in the time scheduled that was announced 
originally, which was March, it is beginning to look to me a little 
doubtful. 

Mr. Manon. I agree with you it would be doubtful. What is 
your present schedule of launching? 

Admiral Towner. Roughly, one a month, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. When will your full-scale satellite be launched 
according to the present schedule? 

Admiral TownrEr. Sometime in March. 

Admiral Brarpsuey. This is a detail of the firing schedule that has 
to be revised when they have a problem of any kind down there. 
I believe that Admiral Bennett can detail this better. We can insert 
it in the record. I think you had better wait for him. 

Secretary Garters. I am being corrected, Mr. Chairman. After the 
test firings have been completed, 6 satellite launching vehicles are 
scheduled. ‘The first 2 were not involved in those 6. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me ask you this: in view of all the circumstances, 
do you still think that you should proceed to attempt to launch the 
first half dozen experimental shots before you go into your final orbit 
shot? Can you not eliminate a couple of the first ones now? Do you 
still want to do all of them? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. It is even more important now. Had we 
had success in the first two we could perhaps have dropped them, 
but now we want to make sure that our satellites that we actually 
put up have as good a chance as possible. 
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ROLE OF NAVY IN BALLISTIC MISSILE WARFARE 


Mr. Manon. What has been the change in the thinking of the Navy, 
Admiral Burke, in the field of operations as a result of the appearance 
of the intermediate range ballistic missile and the intercontinental 
range ballistic missile? “My point is, how does the advent of the 
IRBM and the ICBM affect a United States Navy with its role 
in the future? 

Admiral Burke. It does not affect the role of the Navy very much. 
They are mass destruction weapons. They will destroy areas. 
They are not accurate weapons. They have a rather large circular 
error probability, which we may be able to bring down or we may not. 
They carry tremendous warheads so they are area destruction weapons. 
As such, they are useful for general war only, for nuclear war only. 
They are useful, of course, as a deterrent. 

Now, as we get these various types of weapons it is important that 
we have a certain number of each type, primarily because they can 
be launched from different directions. They will require different 
countermeasures. It will give us a more flexible posture sometime 
in the future. It is much too early to determine with any degree of 
accuracy the numbers of ICBM’s we will have and the numbers of 
IRBM’s we will have and where they will be placed and what control 
will be placed upon the IRBM by the foreign nations in whose areas 
they will have to be placed. It is also too early to determine the 
numbers of Polaris submarines that will be needed. 

Now, as it affects the Navy, Polaris submarines give us this area 
destructive capability. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that. I understand the point you make, 
which I think is good. My thought now is to what extent is the 
IRBM and the ICBM in the hands of a potential enemy a threat to 
the Navy, shorewise and seawise? 

Admiral Burke. At sea a very little threat. Our forces at sea 
are not threatened with an ICBM or an IRBM as we now design them. 
Our shore facilities are vulnerable like all shore facilities are vulnerable 
to that kind of a threat 

Secretary Gates. It would be reasonable to say, it would be an 
argument to put more of the Nation’s deterrent power at sea on 
moving bases in the overall national interest. 


CHANGES IN FLEET 


Mr. Manon. How does the fleet today compare with the fleet a 
year ago and with the one you contemplated in your presentation in 
the fiscal year 1958 budget? 

Admiral Burke. First of all, the fleet today is smaller. It has a 
less number of ships. We have eliminated the battleships. They 
are-all in the reserve fleet now. We have some new ships that have 
come into existence, a new carrier and, as you know, new antisub- 
marine warships. ‘There has not been any radical change in the fleet 
in the last year 

The fleet of the future will consist, as I mentioned in my statement 
this morning, primarily of ships with antisubmarine warfare capabili- 
ties, highly effective striking forces, but with comparatively small 
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numbers of ships involved, amphibious forces and support forces, 
The types of ships are likely to be considerably different 10 years from 
now. They are likely to have bigger hulls, for example, for anti- 
submarine warfare, with long-range antisubmarine weapons, more 
nuclear power in the ships, and more missiles in the ships. 


PROGRESS MADE IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Has your Navy program proceeded on schedule as 
presented to this committee last year for the fiscal vear 1958? ] 
know there have been some slowdowns. I do not know to what 
extent. 

Secretary Gares. No; I think it has been more thoroughly combed 
over and revised than any of the programs of the four in which I have 


participated. It was carefully reviewed all summer in an atmosphere 
of expenditure ceilings which forced careful review and_ prtority 
establishment. It was carefully ‘eviewed immediately after the 


Russian satellite flew, to see whether the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps, in light of a proven tough 
competitor, thought they wanted to change or modify their program. 
So the program has been considered and changed with some major 
thines of grave importance in it. 

For example, the elimination voluntarily by us of the aircraft 
carrier in this vear’s program. 

Mr. Manon. | was thinking about the 1958 program and not the 
1959 program. 

Secretary Gates. | thought you were asking for the difference, 
Mr. Chairman, between 1958 and 1959—had the 1958 program been 
changed. 


EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Mr. Manon. Yes. By reason of expenditure limitations what did 
vou do that you had not contemplated doing, and to what extent did 
you modify your 1958 program? 

Secretary GATES, We cut back the Shore Establishment by closing 
about 50 installations and reducing many others. We reduced our 
people in both the military and civilian categories. We delayed 
some of our contracts for aireraft and for ships, stretching out these 
programs. That is what we did to meet the expenditure problem of 
the fiscal vear. 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate for the record just what these 
steps were? There was a series of announcements in the Pentagon 
last March, April, May, June, July, August, and September, of 
various actions that were taken to retard the program in order to 
stay within the spending limits. I want to have at this pom in 
the record a list of those which apply to the Navy. You can supply 
them for the record. 

Secretary Gates. We can list the items and the installations and 
the procurement contracts. 


ri 


he following additional information was submitted.) 


Ih implifieation of the remarks cited above with respect to the closir or re 
ducing of : lations, reduction of personnel, and the delays and stretchouts of 
procure! t contracts, resulting from decisions on foree levels and pendi- 
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REDUCTION IN FORCE LEVELS AND PERSONNEL 


(a) Naval personnel (active) reduced from a planned end strength of 675,000 to 
§45,000. 

(6) Marine Corps personnel (active) reduced from a planned end strength of 
200,000 to 188,000, 

(c) Drill-pay Naval Reserves are being reduced to an end strength of 138,000 as 
oppose -d to the goal of 150,000. 

(d) Drill-pay Marine Corps Reserves are being reduced from a planned end 
strength of 49,600 to 45,600. 

(e) Civilian personnel are being reduced approximately 17,000. 

(f) Active fleet is being reduced from 967 ships to 901 

(g) Operating aircraft are being reduced from 9,421 to 8,733. 


DISESTABLISHMENT, INACTIVATION, AND REDUCTION Of} NAVAL INSTALLATIONS 
ACTUAL AND PLANNED 


(a) Disestablishment of seven naval air a. s and facilities. 
(b) Disestablishment of one naval supply depot. 
Inactivation of two naval siieriteahes! 
Inactivation of one recruit training command. 
e) Disestablishment of one receiving station. 
Inactivation of one naval station. 
Disestablishment of 42 naval activities. 
(h) Inactivation of one naval net depot. 
(7) Inactivation of one naval radio station. 
J) Maintenance or partial maintenance status for 11 naval activities 
Reduction of naval air training, BuShips laboratories, MAAGs and missions, 


(g 


MSTS activities, other BuPers treining activities, naval district staffs and 
recruiting substations, and 29 other naval activities. 


DELAYS AND STRETCHOUTS IN PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 


(a) There will be a delay in the completion of construction of 11 ships, including 
2 carriers and 4 submarines, and 5 guided-missile destroyers and the conversion 
of 1 carrier, 1 guided missile light cruiser, 1 amphibious assault ship, and 1 seaplane 
tender 

b) The contracts were canceled for 15 long range early warning aircraft because 
of program reduction, and contracts for 100 jet trainers were canceled because of 
technical problems which created doubt regarding timely availability of this 
model. 

(c) A stretchout in the production of aircraft results in deliveries of aircraft 
being reduced about 227 from the original plan for fiscal year 1958 and 244 from 
the plan for fiscal year 1959. 

(d) A stretchout in the production lines for two types of missiles cause delay in 
deliveries. 

The above actions were accompanied by stretchouts in production lines, includ- 
ing those for shipboard components and spare parts for aircraft. In addition 
procurement contracting in military construction and for other items is being 
postponed until later in the fiscal year. 


FLEET MANNING LEVEL 


Mr. Manon. In the fiscal year 1958 budget you programed a fleet 
manning level of 80 percent, and 980 ships in the active fleet. What 
has been achieved and what is programed for the fiscal year 1959? 

Admiral Burke. | suit visited San Diego last week, sir, and our 
manning level is below that now. For example, in destroyers, where 
the allowance is 235 men, some of the destrovers are down below 180 
men, which is below the number of people required on board for 
effective operation. Our manning level may be too low. The per- 
centage is too low now. We will try to get some im provement by 
administrative means. It may be that we effected our reductions in 
manpower at a greater rate than we should have. 
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Mr. Miter. Is that 235 a wartime strength? 

Admiral Burke. A peacetime allowance. 

Mr. Mituier. And you are down to 185? 

Admiral Burks. Well, with regard to 2 ships, one was 176 and 
one 177. They vary a great deal as they necessarily must, but some 
of them are very low, too low to be effective. 

Mr. Mitter, What would the war strength be? 

Admiral Burke. Around 300. 

Mr. Miuuer. You are down almost 50 percent? 

Admiral Burke. Yes; of the war complement. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that we were told that we would have an 
80 percent manning level. Approximately what is it now across the 
board, or do you know? 

Admiral Burks. Across the board it is probably close to 78 percent, 
You see, we are so near the edge of criticality that when we cut our 
manning level by 2 percent it is keenly felt. 

Mr. Manor. What is proposed for the fiscal year 1959 with respect 
to the manning level? 

Admiral Burke. The same manning level as we had last year. We 
hope to be able to regain that manning level. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Do you mean 80 percent by that? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 


MARINE CORPS MANNING LEVELS 


Mr. Manon. General Pate, what are the facts with respect to the 
Marine Corps? 

General Pars. Around 80 percent, sir, in the operating forces. 

Mr. Manon. Do you expect to maintain that in the fiscal year 
1959? 

General Pars. No, sir; we do not. At the end of fiscal year 1959 
we will be about three-quarters, about 75 percent. 


NAVAL ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Manon. To what extent, in case we should get into major war 
or limited war, would you expect to receive naval assistance from 
other nations in the free world? 

Admiral Burke. We would expect from Britain considerable as- 
sistance and protection of the sea lines of communications in which 
she is especially interested. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. How do you explain that since Great Britain is 4 
maritime nation? Is it true that the British are deemphasizing the 
navy, or just what is the picture? Of course, I know there are finan- 
cial considerations involved. 

Admiral Burke. She is deemphasizing her armed forces. It is 
not only the navy. She has done exactly the same thing with her 
other forces. She does not have the capability that she had a few 
years ago. Actually, she is emphasizing her naval forces. Her 
naval forces have probably been cut less than her other forces. But 
even so, even with the emphasis she has given to the navy, her naval 
forces still are not adequate to render as much help as we would like 
to see her render. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Fioop. May I read this with reference to your inquiry about 
the British, Mr. Chairman? 


Harold Macmillan while we are upping our defense efforts, 
that means the United States— 


appears to be cutting his to the bone. Last week Macmillan, (1) cut his defense 
budget bv half a billion doilars; (2) promised tax reductions due to those savings; 
(3) promised to eliminate the draft by 1960; (4) proposed to cut his air force to 
125,000, the Navy to 85,000, and the Army to 165,000 by 1960-61. 

Mr. Manon. What would be your comment on that action? 

Admiral Burks. That is probably a present view of the British 
white paper, and I think it is cutting their defenses so much that they 
are going to be in very serious difficulty in being able to support the 
defenses of the NATO alliance and their country. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Macmillan has an election coming up. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. That is not very many forces. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED FRIGATE 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting funds for 12 guided-missile de- 
stroyers or frigates, only 1 of the 12 is to be nuclear powered. Why 
are not the others also programed for nuclear power? 

Secretary Gates. That is the first one. 

Admiral Burxr. It is the first one. This nuclear-powered frigate 
is necessarily a big beast. It is a big ship. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will the nonnuclear-powered ships become obso- 
lescent? 

Admiral Burke. It will be a long, long time before we will be able 
to build all of our ships with nuclear power. The cost has to come 
down. The nuclear powered frigate is expensive. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, what will it cost? 

Admiral Burxr. $108 million. 

Mr. Manon. What is the comparative cost between that ship and a 
nonnuclear ship? 

Admiral Burke. Around $49 million for the nonnuclear ship. 

Mr. Mrtzter. What will be the length of the nuclear ship? 

Admiral Burke. It will be about 1,000 tons more than the non- 
nuclear ship, but its actual length is not much greater. 

Mr. Miuurr. They will be about the same size? 

Admiral Burxe. About the same size, the external dimensions, but 
the weight is about 1,000 tons more for the nuclear ship. 


MARINE CORPS NUCLEAR AND MISSILE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. General Pate, what are the present nuclear and guided 
missile capabilities of the Marine Corps? 

General Parr. We currently possess both an air and a ground nu- 
clear delivery capability. Delivery by air can be accomplished by 
Marine fighter and attack aircraft. Surface-to-surface delivery 
means include the Honest John rocket and the 8-inch field artillery 
piece now in the hands of our forces. 

Our present-day missile capability consists of 1 mobile surface-to- 
air missile battalion equipped to fire the Terrier missile, 2 batteries 
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equipped with the Honest John rocket, and fighter aircraft armed 
with the Sidewinder and Sparrow air-to-air missiles. 

Mr. Manon. Do you propose to increase your strength considerably 
in this area in the fiscal year 1959 ? 

(Off the record.) 

General Parr. Yes. 

The LaCrosse development is coming along but the missile is not 
scheduled for production yet. We are not too sure of the future of 
LaCrosse. I think that covers our situation. 

Mr. Fitoop. Would you be interested in a LaCrosse ? 

General Parr. We are. 

Mr. Fioop. Pretty much? 

General Parr. Very much. 

Mr. Froop. Very much? 

General Parr. If it turns out as we hope, we are. 


BUDGETARY PROCESS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, will you trace for us = amount of 
the original budget request which was approved by the Navy and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense, and then what your final figures 
are? ‘Tellus how you got those figures. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. This went through the usual process where- 
by we priced the program objectives of the Navy in July. The origi- 
nal Bureau estimate totaled $13 billion plus. Then in August, if my 
recollection is correct, we received a budgetary ceiling of $10.5 billion 
from the Secretary of Defense, so we submitted to the Secretary of 
Defense a budget of $10.5 billion plus $635 million additional which 
we said we must have in order to carry out our job. The total was 
$11.1 billion, I believe. As I stated before, after the Soviet satellite 
flew we added an additional request which brought the figure up to 
$11.4 billion from $11.1 billion. I am quoting from memory, Mr. 
Chairman. That excluded about $341 million for the cost of the 
Polaris program, which we were at that time treating separately. 
Our final request to the Secretary of Defense, I think, was $11,460 
million, excluding that requested for Polaris. 

Mr. Manon. And the final budget is how much ? 

Secretary Gares. The final budget is $10.8 billion. 


PROGRAMS NOT FUNDED IN BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. What are the major things you would propose to do 
under the $13 billion plus budget not inclu: led in the budget which is 
actually before us? 

Secretary Gates. It always comes down in the Navy, sir, to about 
four principal categories. Procurement of aircraft and procurement 
of ships are the two very big appropriations; research and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. Give in some detail in the record here generally what 
that is. We will not go into that at this time. 

Mr. Froop. Did it inelude restoration of any personnel cut made 
necessary / 

Secretary Gares. No; it did not at that time, Mr. Flood. Within 
ourselves we may have gone too far. 
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Mr. Fioop. Would you include in Mr. Mahon’s question how many 
dollars it would take to restore the personnel cut felt necessary to do 
what you want to do now? Somebody will have to find that figure. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. I might correct what I said, however. 
The Marine Corps was cut. The figure we presented to the Secretary 
of Defense and included additional marines. 

Mr. Foon. I shall ask about that when I get to General Pate, but 
so far as the Navy is concerned at this point in answer to Mr. Mahon’s 
question, add the round figures for the Navy personnel cut. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Sikes. I wonder if we could have, Mr. Chairman, .for the 
Marines the same budget information you have requested for the 
Navy. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Specifically what the M: arines asked for, what they did 
not get, and how the money would have been spent. 

Secretary Gares. Except we never asked for any more personnel 
in the Navy, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. I want the whole story for the Marines, personnel 
included. 

Mr. Manion. The July proposal was not the proposal submitted to 
the Secretary of Defense. My point was we could get the whole story 
at this point in the record. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to know also just what went to the Secre- 
tary. Were you going to ask for that ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; that is included in the request. I think the 
question is that broad. 

Mr. Frioop. While we are talking about figures, so we do not do 
this twice, on the Marines I would like you to give me the dollars and 
the bodies that we would have to restore the cuts you now have had 
to make in the Marines in this budget. In other words, you have 
taken a cut in the Marines for the reasons the Secretary and you have 
stated. I want to know how many dollars it will take to restore that 
Marines cut, how many bodies and how many dollars to put it back. 
Break it down into procurement and planning and whatever it will be. 

Admiral Burke. Maybe it is not clear, sir, that the budget which 
the Secretary is talking about includes both the Marines and the 
Navy, and it will be in detail. 

Mr. Frioop. I know. I am asking at this point to have the whole 
figure for the Navy from the Secretary of the Navy, which will 
include the Marines. I want it separately. I want the Navy bodies 
and dollars, and I want the Marine bodies and dollars, including 
operation and maintenance and whatever else it will take, broken 
down that way. Give me the figure first. Then break it down by 
bureaus in the one figure. Then from the Marines, finally, an 
how.much it will take, broken down into bureaus, your authorized 
legal ceilings, 4 divisions, 4 wings. I want the dollars for the 4th 
Division and for the 4th Air Wing. 

General Parr. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Chronological stages in the Navy’s budget— New obligation authority 


[In millions] 















































Secretary of the Navy submits 
to Secretary of Defense 
Bureau Bureau a Ra aid 
} request, request | Presi- 
Appropriation title July 2, revised Minimum Revised dent's 
1957 Aug. 21 Ceiling | required minimum budget 
budget, | budget, budget, 
Oct. 21 Oct, 21 Nov.7 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 
| | 
Military personnel, Navy-..--- $2, 549 $2, 437 $2, 400 $2, 400 $2, 400 | 1 $2, 402 
Reserve personnel, Navy... 96 93 85 85 85 85 
Navy personnel, general ex- | 
penses_ : 104 95 89 91 91 86 
Military personnel, Marine | 
Corps ‘ = 635 588 587 598 598 | 504 
Reserve personnel, Marine 
Corps 30 27 23 23 | 23 2B 
Marine Corps troops and 
facilities __-. 215 207 | 170 176 | 176 | 168 
Marine Corps procurement. 600 251 60 | 75 75 30 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy--| 941 944 849 .| 878 878 | 841 
Aircraft and related procure- | 
ment, Navy--- caibanenl 2, 394 2, 306 | 1, 946 | 2, 188 | 2, 301 2, 089 
Ships and facilities ; 870 833 787 | 790 | 790 | 789 
Shipbuilding and conversion, | | 
Navy...-- rade 1, 787 1, 608 1, 540 1, 693 1, 852 | 1, 381 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy 184 182 | 150 154 | 154 | 150 
Procurement of ordnance and | 
ammunition, Navy. -.------ 897 530 356 378 | 378 460 
Medical care, Navy_.....---.-| 114 109 7 87 | 87 89 
Civil engineering, Navy _ ---- 217 217 131 136 | 136 | 127 
Military construction, Navy -| 425 425 258 | 308 | 308 | 282 
Military construction, Naval | 
Reserve Forces ks 30 30 10 15 15 8 
Research and development, | 
Navy..-.- peal 711 552 525 591 | 658 | 641 
Servicewide supply and fi- 
nance, Navy 349 349 312 315 315 313 
Servicewide operations, Navy-| 129 127 | 114 | 118 | 118 113 
Naval petroleum reserves | 4 4 2 | 2 | 2 2 
Total direct appropria- | 
tions__- al 13, 283 11, 914 | 10, 480 | 11,101 | 11, 440 10, 651 
Preparation for sale or salvage | | | | | | 
of military property ---.-- | 12 | 12 12 | 12 12 15 
Ships’ stores profits -......--.- 8 | 8 | 8 | 8 | 8 8 
Total special funds-_--_- 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 2B 
Grand total Sadi .| 13, 303 | 11, 934 | 10, 500 11, 121 11, 460 10, 674 
Proposed for future legislation -|_..........-|.----- sie areas : ib dacailera tech iiondl 146 
i ncainndeitdetdrnamntadisindididass ih intestate ae aiaiel a sla aN al 1 10, 820 


1 Includes $100,000,000 transfer from Navy stock fund. 


NOTES ON CHRONOLOGICAL STAGES OF THE Navy’s BupGET 


Column A is comprised of certain appropriation estimates computed against 
program requirements and a number of noncomputed estimates derived for the 
purpose of obtaining a total order-of-magnitude estimate. Among the valid 
estimates are those for military personnel which were based on the following 
numbers for fiscal year 1959: 


Begin End | Average 
Navy : re ere. | 675, 000 675, 000 | 675, 591 
Marine Corps ; 200. 000 200, 000 200, 000 


Column B reflects the Secretary of Defense-directed military-personnel reduc 
tions, and is the first date on which all appropriation estimates were available 
on a computed basis. Military personnel included in these estimates for fiscal 
year 1959 are: 
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Begin End | Average 
a . a - = -| rrr 
Navy-- eens had Secale btectilantsit. deabeedas Leek dai 645, 000 | 630, 000 | 644, 371 
Marine Corps....- a is 188, 000 170, 000 | 179, 392 


| 
| t 





Column C is the Navy submission of October 21 to the Secretary of Defense, 
showing appropriation distribution of the $10.5 billion limitation imposed by 
the Secretary of Defense on August 7. Military personnel begin and end 
strengths remain the same as in column B. 

Column D shows the Navy’s minimum-requirements budget as submitted to 
the Secretary of Defense on October 21. ‘This includes military personnel 
strengths as follows: 








Begin | End Average 

Daeg iis aie So eS ee iia 
Navy-- ‘ i es . — = ie 645, 000 630, 000 | 632, 447 
Marine Corps $s alee pe demes — > 188, 000 180, 000 | 184, 000 


Column E is a revised Navy “minimum requirement” budget submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense on November 7, 1957. There is no change from the previ- 
ous estimate for military personnel. 

The significant increases result from a rereview of Navy programs in the 
light of recent U. 8. 8. R. technological developments, viz: 

Construction and conversion of ships 
Procurement of aircraft 
Procurement of electronics 

Research and development 

An October 22 proposal to the Secretary of Defense included an estimated 
additional $341 million to accelerate the Polaris program. If included in the 
column E estimate, it would have raised the total to $11.8 billion. 

Column F shows the Navy’s appropriations as reflected in the President’s 
budget. This includes military personrel strengths as follows: 





| Begin | End Average 
epee om ceeg haat wallabies * r a eer eee 
Navy acca celieraedret es caer codusenan 645, 000 | 630, 000 632, 447 
eee Cerne Lal). thks cde Bee TES Coit k ee 188, 000 | 175, 000 181, 694 





Significant changes from column E are as follows: 

1. A reduction of 5,000 personnel in the end strength of the Marine Corps. 

2. A reduction of $45 million in Marine Corps “Procurement” to reduce un- 
obligated balances carried forward into fiscal year 1960. 

38. A reduction of $37 million in “Aircraft and facilities” related to reduced 
aircraft flight operations and overhauls, aviation equipment, and price of fuel. 

4. A reduction of $232 million in “Aircraft and related procurement.” The 
quantities of the several models of aircraft in the program were modified with 
the net result that the total program was reduced by 29 aircraft. In addition, 
the guided-missile program was reduced. 

5. A reduction of $471 million in “Shipbuilding and conversion” reflecting re- 
visions to the 1959 shipbuilding program and by providing for acceleration of 
Polaris submarines in the fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriations. 

6. A reduction of $26 million in “Military construction” for elimination or 
curtailment of least urgent items. 

7. An increase of $82 million in “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition” 
to place greater emphasis on the fleet ballistic missile program (Polaris). 

8. An increase of $146 million for proposed new legislation to implement 
Cordiner recommendations. 
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COST OF A 200,000-MAN MARINE CORPS 

It will cost the Marine Corps an additional $45 million in personnel costs if 4 
level strength of 200,000 is to be maintained in fiscal year 1959. Such a plan 
would entail an increase in the fiscal year 1958 end strength from 188,000 to 
200,000 at a cost of approximately $4,500,000 in “Military personnel, Marine 
Corps” and $500,000 in ‘‘Marine Corps troops and facilities.” 

If the Marine Corps were to begin fiscal year 1959 with a strength of 188,000 
and increase to a strength of 200,000, the cost to the Marine Corps over the enr- 
rent fiscal year 1959 budget request would be $35 million in personnel costs, 

The aforementioned data is summarized to indicate both personnel and opera- 
tion and maintenance costs within Navy and Marine Corps appropriations ip 
fiscal year 1959 as follows: 


Begi fiscal 


1 year 
La trenet! 1¥5Y, 188.000: end 
of 200,00 fiscal yvear 1959, 

200,000 
M ilit per larine Cc $45, 000, 000 $35, 000, 000 
Marine Corps t ss and. facilities 7, 400, 006 4 000. 000 
Medical care, N \ 7 900, 000 700. 000 
Aircraft and facilit Na 13, 400, 000 10. 500. 000 
lo 66, 700, 000 50, 200, 00% 


The information pertaining to the costs of 4 Marine divisions and 4 Marine 
aircraft wings will be submitted later for the use of the committee. 


REPLACEMENT OF AIRCRAFT WITH MISSILES 


Mr. Manion. You are programing guided missiles into the fleet. 
What effect has it had or will it have on the fighter-type aircraft, 
Admiral Burke? 

Admiral Bure. It has had some effect on aircraft already, sir. 
The missiles are taking the place the fighters have for close-in defense. 
So we have reduced to some extent our requirements for fighters. 

The fighters will still be required for the more distant defense, that 
is, out beyond 100 miles, but in our programs in the future the num- 
bers of fighter aircraft we would require will decrease with the intro- 
duction of adequate Talos and Tartar missiles for our defenses. We 
will still require high-performance offensive fighters to enable us to 


gain air superiority in objective areas and to provide protection for 
landing forces. 


DESTROYERS 


Why have you reduced the number of operating de- 
. 11 from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 1959? 

Admiral Burke. Money, sir. First, we started this thing on a 
level budget, on a $10.5 billion budget. We surveyed what we could 


do with that. We cut our fleet, we cut our Shore Establishment, 


Mr. Manon. 
1 


strovers by 


we cut everything we could possibly cut, and we balanced it to make 
sure we had the best possible fighting outfit at the end. It was a 
very difficult job to arrive at the proper balances that you need to 
meet all our requirements. We put in a request for an increased 
budget. The Secretary made a presentation to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the National Security Council for $1.3 billion for additional 
ships and aircraft and other things, an additional amount in the 
budget. We got some of that. 
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The things we needed the most were new ships and new aircraft. 
We got some increase in those, but that did not affect our immediate 
readiness. In other words, we still had to keep our cuts in our fleets. 
We could not come up. 

Mr. Manon. Is this reduction in destroyers of a very serious nature 
to the defense program ¢ 

Admiral Burke. One of our biggest problems is antisubmarine 
warfare. Any reduction in destroyers cuts the antisubmarine war- 
fare capability. It cuts it just about in proportion to the number 
of ships. We think that the cuts were well balanced. They do have 
an effect; how serious it is depends upon how rough a time we shall 
have with the Russian submarines if war comes 

We need new equipment. These destroyers are getting old. So. we 
must have this new equipment or we shall not be able to handle the 
problem at all 5 years from now. 


SUBMARINES 


Mr. Marion. What is the reason for the small reduction in the num- 
ber of operating submarines ? 

Admiral Burxr. Because the submarines are part of the antisub- 
marine warfare team. They provide very good sonar platforms. We 
need the submarines to train submarine crews to make sure that we 
have lots of well-trained submarine crews for the nuclear-powered 
submarines which are coming in. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioopv. You will say flatly, without blowing your horn, that 
there are no better submariners in the world than ours, are there? 
There are none / 

Admiral Burxe. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you should say that. 


TIME REQUIRED IN DEVELOPMENT OF NEW WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, one of the complaints as to the effective 
ness of the defense program is in the area of the lapse of time be- 
tween the moment a weapon is on the drawing board to the time it 
becomes an operational part of our defense system. It is cl: sisted that 
there are so many committees and so many del: ays, sometimes it takes 
a year or more to get a decision. I wonder, Mr. Secretar y and Ad 
miral Burke, if this question has been before you and if there is any 
merit to the complaint and what you have done or are doing about 
this problem. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir, the question has been asked of me by the 
Johnson committee, and also by the Vinson committee, the Armed 
Services Committee. 

- In the first place, it is a very difficult thing to develop a new weapon 
system. It takes time. We spent a considerable amount of time last 
year under Mr. Reuben Robertson, who was then Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, trying to shorten the lead time on aircraft weapon sys- 
tems. This is not easy to do under our way of doing business in this 
country compared to the way the Soviets do business. 

Secondly, there is no question about the fact that the expenditure 
ceiling m: akes this difficult because, while in the long run it may not 
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cost any more to operate under a debt limit than under an expendi- 
ture ceiling, it means you cannot spend your money as quickly as you 
might otherwise. 

The third part of the answer to your question, Mr. Chairman, in- 
volves the organization of the Department of Defense, and it is q 
pretty complic ated question. It is true there are innumerable reviews 
before and after the fact by a great many people at a great many 
different levels, which unquestionably slow up the procedure. 


(Off the record.) 


DELAYS IN OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I believe you have been quoted in the 
press as having testified before the Armed Services Committee of the 
House that delays have arisen by reason of problems encountered in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Would you give us a state- 
ment explaining what you had in mind? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. The Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
are very fine people as individuals and do a very fine job. However, 
they tend over a period of time to develop fairly sizable staffs. These 
staffs work with our staffs, sometimes without the knowledge of their 
boss and without the knowledge of the Under Secretaries or the As- 
sistant Secretaries or the Secretaries of the Service. This causes a 
great deal of extra work preparing projects. Depending on what the 
project is, it goes through at least 1, sometimes 2 or 3 offices. In 
other words, research would go through R. and E., at one time Appli- 
cations Engineering, and also, of course, through the ¢ ‘omptrol er. 
If it was a real-estate proposition it would go through the Assistant 
Secretary in C harge of Real Estate, perhaps ; through another Assist- 
ant Secretary’s office. This is a time-consuming process. Inevitably 
good people who come to do a good public service in Government 
find it difficult to st: 1y on policy level and not become operators. 


(Off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Surpparp. The first thing I should like to refer to, which I 
found extremely refreshing, gentlemen, is the comments expressed in 
your general statement, from which I quote: 

The Navy is an integral part of the defense team of this Nation. Its responsi- 
bilities are worldwide in scope. Its tasks are thoroughly coordinated with those 
of the Army and the Air Force. The Department of the Navy budget is predi- 
cated upon a team effort by the three Departments. 

This recognition of the fact that there is more than one branch to 
the armed services is also included in Admiral Burke’s statement. I 
think it is splendid that you gentlemen make expressions of that char- 
acter. In some instances it could be referred to as a slight innovation, 
to say the least. 

NEED FOR AIRCRAFT CARRTERS 


I would also like to refer to your comments reflected on page 3 of 
your statement, Mr. Secretary. It appears to me that it is extremely 
significant that even here in the committee we have sharp lines of de- 
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marcation of thought as to what constitutes the requirements of the 
Navy to perform its functions and its missions as those missions and 
functions are assigned to it. I quote: 

Many bases from which the Pacific war was once fought, today lie abandoned 
or dismantled. They are in the wrong place for today’s problems. But some 
of the carriers—the mobile bases—which fought World War II, though old, 
still stand guard at the new frontiers, in the western Pacific and in the Medi- 
terranean. They were built for preatomic war and they can still fight it—or 
deter it. But they have seen the H-bomb come, and their planes can deliver it. 
Supersonic aircraft have come and been absorbed into our carriers. 

That is slightly out of context, but nevertheless it is extremely spe- 
cific and interesting to me, because it is indicative of the fact that in 
your carrier problems you are not dealing with an isolated piece of 
mechanics or military requirements. You are dealing with a total or 
integral part of integrated operations, as I interpret the procedure, 

So insofar as the carrier is cone erned, if you are to proceed with the 
procurement of planes for the Navy’s use, it would occur to me as 
being possible that the carrier is an integral part of those planes, 
being operational at the place and at the time when you are going 
to use them if you use them at all. Is that a logical or illogical con- 
struction ? 

Secretary Gates. That is very logical, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, ‘it. would be very much like going 
out and buying a lot of planes for SAC, for example, and then not 
providing them with any airbases from which to operate if we were 
to continue to buy planes for the Navy and not supply the flattops 
as the base for them to operate. Is that a reasonable conclusion? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sneprarn. I hope my colleagues on this committee are listening 
attentively to that particular requirement. 

(Off the record.) 


CARRIER FUNDS IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Suepparp. I further note in the statement, reflected on page 9, 
second paragraph: 


It was in order to procure the urgently needed antisubmarine warfare ships 
and aircraft that we deferred the fiscal year 1959 nuclear-powered attack 
carrier. This was a hard decision. The modern Navy needs the capabilities 
represented by both new carriers and effective antisubmarine warfare ships 
and aircraft. We plan, therefore, the advance procurement of certain long- 
lead-time items for the fiscal year 1960 carrier. 


In the last report which emanated from our committee in its final- 


‘ization and conclusions as of the last fiscal year, there was some lan- 


guage which I recall, not verbatim, but to the general effect that, 
while we would go along with the nuclear carrier proposed as of that 
time, reluctance was indicated about going along with another car- 
rier at this time or until such time as the nuclear carrier had been 
proven as a definite operational factor. That is not-a literal quota- 
tion, but in — 

I see that, for reasons best known to yourselves, you have funds 
in the present isda which we are considering for long-lead-time 
operations. W ould you be just a little more specific as to why that 
request is in there? 
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Secretary Garrs. I think the figure, Mr. Sheppard, is $35 million, 
and it is for the reactors for the carrier we intend to ask for in the 
1960 budget. The long lead time will permit us to accelerate the 
completion of that carrier if it is approved by the next Congress, 

Mr. Sueprarp. What would be the result if the Congress refused 
to appropriate funds for the purpose which you just indicated is a 
necessity ? 

Secretary Gates. Delay. 

Mr. Suerparp. What period of time of delay could be in volved? 

Secretary Gates. The best part of a year, to my recollection, sir. 


NEED FOR NEW CARRIERS 


Mr. Suerparp. If that delay occurred, what would it do to the 
Navy’s operational requirements or ability to operate ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Perhaps I should take that question, sir. We 
have now approved 7 new carriers. There are 3 Midway class, mak- 
ing a total of 10 siadlera carriers. We have from 5 to 6 carriers de- 
ployed all the time. Those deployed carriers are the weapons which 
are immediately available in case they are required. Only about one- 
third of our carriers can be kept deployed all the time. Thus, it is 
evident that we will not be able to carry out our commitments with 
these 10 carriers. Onur carriers must operate modern aircraft. They 
must be capable of going up against the aircraft that the enemy can 
launch against them. If they cannot, if we have second-rate aircraft, 
they will not be able to beat the enemy. So, they must be able to op- 
erate modern aircraft. 

Modern aircraft are heavy, and they are fast. As a result, they 
must have strong catapults and strong arresting gear. We need 
antisubmarine warfare ships very badly. So, we decided that this 
year we could delay the production of another carrier and wait for 
a year. But, if we have to wait any more, we cannot operate our 
aircraft, which will be coming off the line then, on the old carriers. 

Not only are these old carriers small, not only do they have eata- 
pults and arresting gear of lesser capability, but they are also wear- 
ing out. We badly need new carriers. A delay of another year after 
we have already taken a delay of 1 year will seriously affect our 
ability, not only in general war but in limited war. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just what particular contribution does the carrier 
make to the antisubmarine operation, as such ? 


CARRIER ROLE IN ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Admiral Burke. In two ways, sir. The attack carriers contribute 
primarily by attacks on enemy bases, particularly attacks on the 
tenders and submarines which will be deployed in the coves and bays 
around Russia, in Russian territory. 

For example, if Russia is going to start a war, one of the things 
she surely will do is to get every submarine out of her bases before she 
starts. She has a considerable number of tenders for submarine sup- 
port. She will deploy those tenders around in small bays where there 
are no other suitable targets to attack. 

It will be up to somebody to find where those bays are, find out 
where those tenders are, and destroy the tenders and the submarines 
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in those coves. That will be a big job. It will take a searech-and- 
attack job to accomplish that. It can be done only with carrier air. 
It will be a very difficult and very important job. 

In addition to that, each carrier has some antisubmarine ¢ apability 
for destroying submarines at sea. The antisubmarine carriers, of 
course, are devoted to that particular job. All of their aircraft, or 
early all of them, are antisubmarine type aircraft to hunt and kill 
submarines at sea 

I think you mean mostly the attack carriers. 

Mr. Suxprrarp. That is what I had reference to. 

In other words, I hear quite frequently comments from my col- 
leagues—and they have every right to their opinion—that we should 
center the major portion of our e forts, so far as the Nay y is concerned, 
in submarines and antisubmarine warfare, But from such comments 
as I have heard, they seem to dissociate the carrier from a contribution 
in that general field. That is what 1 was trying to bring up. Does 
it or does it not contribute to it ? 

Admiral Burke. It certainly does, sir. If we wait until the enemy 
submarines are in position to attack before we do anything about 
them, we will be taking a much greater licking than we have to take. 
We shall lose a great many more ships than we have to lose. 

It was not until we attacked the German submarines at their 
source that we got the German submarines under control. It is true 
in any kind of warfare if you are going to win easily, you must attack. 
You cannot wait until he attacks you and then defend yourself. Then 
you are always countering. You must attack in order to do it most 
economically and most easily. 

(Off the record. ) 


DISPOSAL OF SHIPS 


Mr. Suepparp. For the past 2 years, gentlemen, you have referred 
to your program for the reserve fleet, including the disposal of class 
D ships. I would like to know what progress you have made in dis- 
posing of ships which you deem ready for disposal. 

Admiral Burke. We have been able to dispose of smaller ships, 
but not those of destroyer size or larger, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why? 

Admiral Burke. We usually ask permission from the committees 
of Congress before the disposal of ships, sir, and we have not been 
able to get permission. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I assuming something erroneous? Those ships 
are no longer assets but are liabilities, are they not ? 

Admiral Burke. These ships in the category D class are old. They 
are ships which were built before the war or they are the CVE’s 
which were built during the war and which have no usefulness now 
at all because the aircraft have outgrown the ships. The CVE’s will 
never have any usefulness except as transports. There are so many 
of them that we do not need them all and will never need them all for 
transports. They do cost us money to keep them from sinking at 
the docks. We do not repair them. We do not do anything but 
just keep them there, but they cost us mostly space where we would 
like to put other ships. Class D ships plus those that have been strick- 
en from the Navy list and are awaiting final disposal are estimated 
to cost us about $12 million annually to maintain. 
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Mr. Fioop. Why do you not give the Marines a couple? 

Admiral Burke. We will give the Marines all they want. They 
won’t take them, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I do not blame them. I just wanted to know. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it would be most desirable to clear 
the fleet of that type of ship which you have declared to be no longer 
desirable for operational purposes and get them out of your hair. 

Secretary Gares. Very desirable. 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparv. Have you actually asked the Congress for permis- 
sion to eliminate those ships and, if so, when ? 

Admiral Burke. This is not an absolute requirement, sir. We 
are not legally required to ask Congress. It is a question of courtesy 
in asking the congressional committees. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Have you asked for it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. So far you have not received it ? 

Admiral Burke. We have not received permission yet. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just a moment. 

I wish you would supply for the record the total amount of class 
D ships involved, and any and all other ships, those which are goin 
into the same classification at the termination of this fiscal year an 
when you requested the Congress or others in authority for authority 
to dispose of them. I want to get the total amount here, if I can, 
That is my desire. 

Admiral Burke. Sir, in the reserve fleet there are now 1,303 ships 
which have an original cost of about $6.6 billion, and cost the Navy 
about $90 million annually to maintain. Of those, 64 ships are class 
D ships. It will depend upon the results of the inspections of the 
ships as to what ships go into category D in the next year, but I 
would suspect that something on the order of between 80 and 120 
per year will probably go into that category. We estimate the over- 
all value of the ships in 1 the reserve fleet and the stations where these 
ships are maintained at about $7.3 billion. (The following addi- 
tional statement was submitted :) 


DIsposat OF CiAss D Suips 


On July 3, 1957, Vice Admiral Hopwood contacted the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee regarding the Navy’s desire to dispose of certain 
ships in the reserve fleet which had been on the class D list for at least a year. 
The chairman said that he felt that the Navy should not dispose of any ships 
larger than a destroyer, because conceivably the time might come when we 
would wish to build new ships, and it would take a long time to build those 
types which were larger than a destroyer. 


Navy reserve fleet class D list January 28, 1958 
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The above 64 ships are as of January 28, 1958. In the past year 123 ships 
were stricken from the Naval Vessel Register, but they are still under the 
custody of the Navy until sold for scrap or transferred to another Government 
agency. There are no additional ships scheduled for class D this fiscal year 
from present inactivations; however, inspections conducted according to sched- 
ule within the reserve fleet and for ships inactivating plus a review of mobili- 
gation requirements, may result in recommendations for additional ships to be 
added to the class D list at the beginning of fiscal year 1959. 

as Sueprrarp. As soon as they arrive in that category so far as 
the Navy is concerned they have no further value, and 1f there is any 
expenditure it is on the wrong side of the ledger. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. It costs a little bit to keep them 

up, sir, and it costs space. 

Mr. Mintzer. Mr. Chairman, might we ask the admiral—— 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am not the chairm: in, but I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Minter. If you were given the green light to dispose of them, 
does that mean they would be scrap ped, turned over to fr iendly coun- 
tries, or what, in general, would happen to them ? 

Admiral Burke. They would be scrapped and sold, sir. They are 
not good enough to turn over to foreign countries, sir. It would cost 
too much to make them operable. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, when you reply to Mr. Sheppard’s 
question, will you insert in the record of whom you asked that per- 
mission and when you asked ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir, we will. 

Mr. Sueprarp. May I add, out of the 64 ships they enumerated. 

Mr. Fioop. Whatever you asked, yes. 

Let me ask you, Admiral, or you, Mr. Secretary, are you including 
or did you include in that list any of the Anzio class carriers? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. There are some. 

Mr. Fioop. Why can they not be converted for the Marines? They 
may need those things in an awful hurry. 

Admiral Burke. We have converted one ship for the Marines. It 
is an experimental ship from which they have gotten a great deal of 
practice. There are a lot of deficiencies in that ship. 

Secretary Gares. Another reason, Mr. Flood, is that the Marines 
and Navy joint concept is one of the Marines traveling with fast 
forces. So the matter of speed is involved. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to pick up, with your permission, 
gentlemen, because I have only about four more questions and I would 
like to complete them, if I may, because I do not have much time left. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


You show a further decrease of five active installations this year. 
What are your plans in this regard, and how firm is the information 
furnished the committee on this issue ? 

Secretary Gates. Five active installations, sir? 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is the information I have. 

Secretary Gares. Without checking, sir, I cannot testify how many 
installations there are. There are ‘additional installations to be 
closed during the fiscal year. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When the record comes down, will you respond to 
the question ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 


21294-5832 
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Mr. Suerparp. Thank you very much. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 


Eight naval installations are planned for inactivation or disestablishment 
during fiscal year 1959 as follows: 
= 


NAAS, Edenton 
MCAAS, Miami 
MCAAS, Mojave 

NAF, Hutchinson 
NAAS, Cabaniss 

NAS, Atlantie City 
NAAS, Corry Field, Fla. 
Naval station, Tacoma 


INDUSTRIAL RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Suerr rp. In the same respect, you are reprograming a de- 
crease of 18 industrial reserve plants. What is the reason for this, 
and how firm is this figure of 18? 

Secretary Gates. There are now a total of 101 industrial plants 
under Navy sponsorship compared to 197 a year ago. I have that 
broken down between departmental reserve and national industrial 
reserve, and the difference is six. I do not have the projected figures 
with me for 1959. 

Those differences I gave you are between 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will you elaborate on the question when the record 
comes down to you, please. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


It is presently anticipated that there will be a total of 18 less industrial fa- 
cilities under Navy sponsorship by January 1, 1959. This figure is arrived 
at as follows: 

1. There are 15 Government-owned and part Government and part privately 
owned departmental reserve plants which have been declared excess to the needs 
of the various sponsor bureaus for eventual disposal by General Services Admin- 
istration (GSA). The majority of these 15 plants have been screened through 
the Department of the Navy and no need has arisen. 

2. In addition to the 15 departmental reserve plants which have been declared 
excess, there is one additional plant which is in the process of being transferred 
to the sponsorship of the Department of the Army. Thus, it is anticipated that 
there will be 16 less departmental reserve plants under Navy sponsorship. 

3. There is one privately owned national industrial reserve plant under Navy 
sponsorship for which the national security clause expires during 1958. There- 
fore, this plant will likewise be removed from Navy sponsorship. 

4. Finally, the Naval Ammunition Depot, Mare Island, Calif., which is an 
active departmental industrial facility owned and operated by the Navy, has 
been disestablished and is presently in the process of consolidation with the 
Naval Magazine, Port Chicago, Calif. The joint command is redesignated as 
Naval Ammunitien Depot, Concord, Calif. 

In regard to your question as to how firm is the figure of 18, it may be seen 
that this is predicated on: (1) no need arising in the Department of the Navy 
for any of the few plants which have been declared excess by the sponsor 
bureau but which have not yet been screened: and (2) ability of the General 
Services Administration (GSA) to dispose of these plants within the next year. 
This latter factor is contingent in part upon the speed with which the necessary 
approvals and clearances are received. 

It is anticipated that a number of plants in addition to the 18 considered 
above will be declared excess by the sponsor bureaus during the course of calen- 
dar year 1958. Thus, by January 1, 1959, there may be several more plants in 
the process of removal from Navy sponsorship. 
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COMBINING OF NAVY DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Sureprarp. In view of the various curtailments and inactiva- 
tions of installations, it appears to me the need for the large number 
of district headquarters in the Navy at the present time is somewhat 
questionable. What consideration are you giving to combining some 
of these districts, if any ¢ 

Secretary GaATEs. In the combing over we have done, as we do 
every year but I would say more completely this year, of the total 
shore establishments, we certainly have taken a good long look at 
the naval districts. We have tried to put better management systems 
and more efficient, modern management and business methods into 
all branches of the Shore Establishment, including the naval districts. 
There may be possibilities of minor consolidations in the naval dis- 
tricts which could be further studied and are being studied. 

I assure you it is our intent to do this wherever we can to run more 
efficiently and to be able to procure the newer weapons. 


SURPLUS REAL ESTATE 


Mr. Suerrarp. There is a good bit of apparent excess real estate 
in the Navy. I intend to discuss this further with specific facilities 
and individual bureaus when they appear before the committee, but 
[ would like to ask at this time, what is your policy with reference 
to the matter and what steps have you taken or do you intend = take 
to see that this real estate surplus to the actual needs of the Navy is 
relinquished ¢ 

Let us get rid of them. What are we doing in that field, and how 
rapidly are we doing it ? 

Secretary Garers. I have never been one, Mr. Sheppard, to hold onto 
mobilization reserve facilities for mobilization’s sake. I think we 
are doing an efficient job in analyzing this excess real estate and 
cleaning it out as well as we can. I think also we could do better. 
We work at it very hard. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I assume from past experience that even after you 
have made declarations of inactivation and surplus to your require- 
ments, due to the manipulations referred to the different departments 
of Government, considerable lost time and perhaps some lost motion 
is encountered, is gy not ? 

Secretary Gares. I do not think too much in this case, sir, because 
first it is offered to the other military departments, then it goes to 
GSA and is offered to the other departments of Government, and then 
it is available for sale. I think the procedures have been more stream- 
lined recently. 

Of course, all procedures take time. I think this has been improved 
over the period that I have been here. 


MARINE CORPS AUXILIARY AIR STATION, MOJAVE 


Mr. Suerrarp. Recently it was found necessary, and I think prop- 
erly so, for the Marine Corps to move its operations from Mojave toa 
place that was already reasonably set for operational requirements. 
I am wondering what the situation is there, General Pate. Are we 
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getting on our horse and getting rid of what presently is a monument 
as compared to what it was ? 

General Pars. I am sure we will, sir. That will be handled by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. I can get the answer to that and put it in the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATUS OF MARINE Corps AUXILIARY AIR STATION, MOJAVE 


Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Mojave, will be phased out as Marine 
Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Yuma, is phased in. Recent correspondence from 
the United States Air Force indicates that the Yuma base can be accepted by 
the Navy on January 1, 1959. In this event it should be possible to disestablish 
Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Mojave, by the end of the third quarter, 
fiscal year 1959. 

Until Marine Corps squadrons can be operated on a rotational basis at Marine 
Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Yuma, the Marine Corps has a requirement for 
Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Mojave, to support accelerated weapons 
training for west coast tactical units. Expenditures at Mojave are being re 
duced to the minimum necessary to furnish this support on a short-term basis. 

After disestablishment at Mojave, it is desired to effect disposition of the 
facility as airport property with right of recapture. 


MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Suepparp. General Pate, last year you stated the proposed 
Marine Corps strength of 200,000 would provide for a Ae ean but 
ready” Marine Corps. On this basis I can only assume th: ut the fiscal 
year of 1959 end strength of 175,000 will provide for an “emaciated 
put ready” force. How has this cutback in military porate affected 
your ability to carry out your mission as the Nation’s force in 
readiness ? 

General Parr. I think it puts us in a very precarious position, Mr. 
Chairman. It actually will permit us to be at 75 percent of required 
strength, and I do not think that is quite all we should have. How- 
ever, that is beyond my control, as you know. 

Mr. Suerparp. I understand. 

Mr. Fioop. In direct ratio to the increase of danger of limited war. 

General Pars. Correct, sir. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. One final question as far as the Navy budget is con- 
cerned, Mr. Secretary. Taking your Navy budget as presently re- 
uested dollar-wise, ‘and then comparing it with the amount the 
Conary ‘ess appropriated in the past fiscal year, has any change been 
made in expenditure permissibilities wherein you can indicate to this 
committee that if you get the money you will have a chance to spend 
it, or is it going to be held in the icebox by somebody else ? 

Secretary Gates. There have been changes made, Mr. Sheppard. 
They were made late in the calendar year by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and I presume by the Cabinet, by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Secretary of Defense and approved by the President, 
which gave us expenditure targets or ceilings different from those we 
were W orking under earlier in the calendar year. These were changed 
both for the calendar year-end and for the fiscal year-end. 
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I believe the administration has requested from the Congress an 
increase in the debt limit. I know of no reason that we will not at 
this time be permitted to spend the money which we get from Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. How many stars now does the Director of the Budget 
wear for the Navy? Have you decided that yet? That has not been 
determined, has it? How many stars or stripes? 

Secretary Gates. Admiral Beardsley ? 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to know how many guns does he rate. I 
have often wondered. 

Secretary Gates. I do not know that he rates any, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Of course, the gentleman will have permission to 
edit his statement. 

Secretary Gates. I guess that had better be off the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would suggest that perhaps it would be to your 
advantage. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. It would be rather revealing if the committee had 
access to information as to the total costs, cumulatively speaking, 
generated by the withholding of cas funds from the pur- 
pose for which they were justified. I do not know that we could 
reach that figure, but I think it would be rather revealing and inter- 
esting if we could determine it. 

Secretary Gates. It could be done only by programs, sampling 
programs. 

Mr. Suepparp. I realize it would be a rather strenuous job. 

One thing more, supposedly the so-called 1958 expenditure limita- 
tion has been withdrawn. I recently ran into a situation which was 
rather indicative that while.it may have been withdrawn, it never- 
theless is operationally effective. Have you any comments upon that 
conclusion of mine? 

Secretary Gates. We always operate under expenditure targets or 
ceilings, and we have one proposed for fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am still talking about 1958. Is that actually in 
effect. or is it not? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir, it is in effect, Mr. Sheppard, as modified 
by the things which happen at the end of the year. We still have 
expenditure goals to meet for the fiscal year. 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume that is a broad coverage and not in any 
specific field as such; is that correct ? 

Secretary Rae That is right; yes, sir, Department coverage. 

Mr. Froop. I do not understand what you are talking about. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It was my understanding that originally the Bu- 
reau of the Budget issued instructions that expenditures should be 
limited upon the 1957 level for 1958 expenditures. Then it was re- 
ported that that was rescinded or replaced. The information we 
just received was it has been replaced. 

Secretary Gates. Modified. 

Mr. Srepparp. The next question is this. What is the present lim- 
itation that applies as of now? 

Mr. Tuomas. On the 1958 budget ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. The figure of expenditure now is $10,640 million 
for the fiscal year. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Thank you. 

Mr. Sikes, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Sikes. W hat funds are actually withheld and from what spe- 
cific activities by this limitation ¢ 

Secretary GATES. Perhaps Admiral Beardsley can answer this in 
more detail but it is my understanding this is our problem to meet 
and therefore we are charged with the responsibility of meeting this 
or saying where we cannot meet it and what programs are affected if 
we find we are not going to meet it. They are not specific ally 
withheld. 

Mr. SIKEs. Were you given a general limitation under which you 
have to decide where you can best apply the fund reductions. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 


APPORTIONMENT OF 1958 FISCAL YEAR FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. What funds are still withheld insofar as your ability to 
use those funds is concerned from the fiscal 1958 budget ¢ 

Admiral Brarpstry. Mr. Sikes, at the end of January 1958 we 
have received a total apportionment of $12,891 million, leaving in 
reserve a total of $1,489 million for direct accounts. In other words, 
on the basis of apportionment they have apportioned for us sub- 
stantially the full plan for the year to let us go ahead and obligate. 
As far as the expenditures the Secretary spoke to, no limitation by 
individual appropriations or accounts was handed down. It was 
completely a Navy Department decision as to how to allocate between 
the various appropriations. There has been no withholding of 
specific amounts in the overall. 

However, in certain areas like facilities, as you may be familiar 
with, in the apportionment process occ asionally there are directives 
that restrict a particul: ir individual facility. That is all. 

Mr. Froop. That reminds me, Mr. Chairman, of a trial judge, I 
will not name the district he was from, in a robbery case with two 
joint defend ants. They were both found guilty jointly, and his 
sentence was, “Here is 40 years, divide it between you.” Needless 
to say, he was reversed by the Supreme Court as not being a proper 
sentence. 

SELECTION OF ACTIVITIES TO BE CURTAILED 

Mr. Srxes. It has been my understandin o that you have been pre- 
cluded by this limitation of fu nds from construe tion and other activi 
ties which are needed and* which the Congress has Sl and 
funded. Do I understand the limitations now are removed / 

\dmiral Brarpstey. As the Secretary indicated, the limitations 
which we had earlier, as an actual limitation last summer, was in- 
creased in the fall by $200 million and then subsequently increased 
in connection with the 1958 defense supplemental and then was also 
made a target—it is no longer called a limitation but is called 
target—as far as the individual projects are concerned, with the 
exception of those instances when the Bureau of the Budget and 
Department of Defense have not apportioned individual public-works 
projects. The decision as to where within this overall total the 
money would be spent, is a Navy Department decision which is com 
sidered by the Secretary of the Navy and Chief of Naval Operations 
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so as to give us the best overall balance for the whole Navy. We in 
effect have to prorate, you might say, expenditures between program 
areas. 

FISCAL YEAR 1958 EXPENDITURE RATE 


Mr. Sixes. Are you spending now on the basis of the 1958 appro- 
priation made by the C ongress or on some other basis ¢ 

Admiral Bearpstey. As a practical matter our expenditures will be 
higher in 1958 than was estimated in the Presidential bill last yea 
sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Frequently a department spends more than the money 
actually appropriated for a given fiscal year. I want to know whether 
you are adhering in your expenditures for fiscal 1958 to the appro- 
priations for fiscal 1958 or whether you have another expenditure 
limitation. 

Admiral Brarpstry. We eae have this one expenditure limitation 
which has been mentioned, s 

Mr. Sikes. Will you spend or obligate all of the money appro- 
priated by Congress for fiscal 1958 ? 

Admiral Bearpstry. We will es ‘sentially obligate the full amount 
that we told vou about last year. As for expenditures overall, we 
will spend slightly more, considering the older programs and the 1958 
programs. 

Admiral Burke. Perhaps I can answer that. 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. Because of the expenditure limitations in hao. past, 
we have slowed up many of our programs. On individual items fre 
quently, in order to get the mdividual item cleared, we can get if 
cleared on the basis that we start this item late so that ther 
much expenditure this year. 

Also ee e of the overall expenditure limitation and because of 


Is not 


of the 1 a nning exnenses of our oper: ations now. we are not al le TO 
start a program until near the end of the year. Otherwise we would 
go over our tota] ceiling. Those two, the incividual items and over 


all ceiling, preclude us from starting very many projects until just 
before the end of the year. That meludes the orders for new ships 
and the facilities and other things, sir. 

Mr. Stxes Now I have a number of general questions that I want 


to ask. I do want to congratulate the Navy and the Marines for : 
very fine series of statements. | though V4 the vy were well rounded; J 
thought they were a substantial contribution. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


For a number of years, we have been receiving general assurance 
of substantial progress in antisubmarine-warfare measures. I have, 
frankly, been considerably concerned about this field. I know that 
you have. It is possible that warfare of the future will center largely 
around submarine and antisubmarine matter. 

Your antisubmarine-warfare statements today have been highly 
optimistic. We are going to have a further presentation on this, and 
I do not propose to ask questions about it now, except I do want to 
point out the fact that your next statement said the operating forces 
still are far from modern. 











HOO 


How can our antisubmarine-warfare efficiency have developed to 
the point that you would be justified in that highly optimistic state- 

ment, when you follow it directly with the statement that our operating 
forces are still far from modern? Certainly they must be very mod- 
ern if we are going to be able to cope with modern submarines. 

Admiral Burxe. Do you refer to my statement, sir ? 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. After I read that statement this morning, 
realized that the statement, perhaps, might give a wrong impression, 
What we have is pieces of equipment. We have antisubmarine-war- 
fare torpedoes, for example, that are very good. We do not have 
many of them. We have sonars that we can put in our destroyers, 
but we do not have very many of them. 

So that we have been able to design and, on research and develop- 
ment, get some pretty good equipment. We can put some of that 
equipment in old hulls all right. It would be useful for 5 to 10 more 
years, but where we are going to run into very serious difficulty is we 
do not have the numbers of ships, new ships, numbers of new aircraft, 
in which this equipment will be operable for the 20 to 25 years that it 
should be. 

You are right. We should not be too optimistic about this anti- 
submarine warfare. It is going to be a rough go, particularly when 
they get nuclear-powered submarines. We will have a tough time, 
That is the reason we established the Antisubmarine Warfare Com- 
mand in the Atlantic and why we have established in OPNAYV an 
officer responsible for all antisubmarine warfare. That is also the 
reason we have put so much emphasis on research and development in 
antisubmarine-warfare equipment. We have to be able to use the 
newly developed equipment, and many of the old ships and aircraft 
cannot handle it. 

Mr. Stxes. I realize the limitations under which you have operated. 
Costwise, it is an extremely difficult thing to meet those problems. 
The costs are so great and the amount of money is so limited that we 
think we have not been able to afford but a few of the new weapons in 
practically every major category. That applies to the Navy as well 
as to other services. 

Ts it not true that the country as a whole—I am not just talking 
about the Navy weapons—is it not true that the country as a whole is 
getting the same impression that we on this committee are likely to 
get; that we do have first-class weapons, that we are prepared to meet 
new threats, new weapons, new techniques for warfare, when, actually, 
we just have a few of the new weapons and we may find ourselves seri- 
ously handicapped if trouble dev elops. Ts that right or not? 

Admiral Burr. I do not know, sir. The antisubmarine warfare 
problems divide in two parts, one against the conventional type and 
the other against the future submarine. Against conventional-type 
submarines we would have a tough time, but I do not think it is hope- 
less. We can do a good job. Against the future submarines we are 
going to have a tough time, and it is against the future submarines 
that we have to have new ships and new aircraft to handle the problem. 
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ROCKET-ASSISTED TORPEDO 


Mr. Sixes. Our distinguished colleague, Mr. Flood, has brought me 
a news release that just came over the ticker about a new torpedo 
which you call the RAT, a new torpedo that is fired from a ship by 
rocket, lowered into the water by parachute, and which then seeks 
out the enemy submarine. 

Admiral Burxe. That is not a torpedo. It is a launching device 
for a torpedo, rocket-assisted torpedo. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you going to include this later in the presentation 
on antisubmarine warf: are? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. It will be covered in detail? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Sikes. Does it look promising? 

Admiral Burke. Yes; that is one of the ones we do not have enough 
of. 


NEW ORGANIZATION TO MEET SUBMARINE THREAT 


Mr. Sixes. I have here the news release on your new organizational 
unit to meet the submarine threat. Will that be discussed in more 
detail ? 

Admiral Burke, Admiral Weakley is the head of that organiza- 
tion, and he will present the antisubmarine warfare problem. 

Mr. Sixes. Here is an article of January 16 on acoustical homing 
torpedoes for submarine hunting. Is that one of your principal new 
weapons ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. In reply to Mr. Sikes question on the new setup for 
submarine warfare in the Department in the last few weeks, I sug- 
gest at this point you set forth in the record what your new table of 
organization is with reference to what new setup, who is this officer, 
what is he going to do? 

Admiral Burge. All right, sir. We established Admiral Weakley 
as the antisubmarine warfare officer. He is responsible for 

Mr. Fioop. When did you do that? 

Admiral Burke. Perhaps a month ago, about a month ago. We 
have been studying this problem for a long time as to where he 
should go in the or ‘ganization and what he should do. He is respon- 
sible direc tly tome. He has the duty of coordinating all antisubma- 
rine warfare systems, throughout the entire Navy, to make sure that 
he knows about every project that concerns antisubmarine w arfare, to 

make sure all the projects know about each other’s activities; and to 
prosecute antisubmarine warfare to the best of his ability. If there 
is any shortcoming in antisubmarine warfare it is his duty to let me 
and anybody else know what we can do to increase our effectiveness 
in that field. 





STOCKPILING OF MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. One of you stated you are not stockpiling missiles; 
they are going into the operating forces. 

Is that because the number is not sufficiently large to permit stock- 
piling? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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AIR SQUADRONS EQUIPPED WITH MISSILES 


Mr. Sixes. How many of our air squadrons are now equipped with 
modern missile weapons? 

Admiral Burke. How many of them, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; percentagewise and by number. 

Admiral Burke. I would have to check that for the record because 
it changes fairly frequently 

Mr. Sixes. How many are so equipped and how many not so 
equipped. Youcan supply that for the record. 

Admiral Burke. Very well. 

(The information referred to is classified and will be furnished for 
the use of the committee. ) 


ACCELERATION OF SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. SrKes. I think you have already gathered beyond any doubt 

hat Congress is prepared to support your program for Polaris sub- 
marines and acti tally you were encouraged at the time you were be- 
fore us for the supp lemental appropriation to ask for more funds 
as soon as you could justify additional Polaris submarines, new 
atomic-powered submarines. 

Are you é xpecting to do so at any early date 

Secretary Gates. We are studying that now within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Mr. Sikes, right at this particular moment. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there no indications as to what is going to ha 


appen? 
Secretary Gates. No: it is a little premature at this point. I am 
sure it will be pretty carefully considered within the next few weeks. 
Mr. fie s. Iam concerned about the fact that we do not have more 
of those eapons under production. It would be a wise thing to 


include thei in our defense program as quickly as possible. 
FUNDS FOR NEW CARRTER 


You say you are going to start funding some of the long lead time 


units for another 1959 carrier although actually you are not starting 
the cerrier itself in fiscal 1959. If for any reason the carrier were 
not subsequently approved, would that be a loss of funds or would 
the advance units be usable somewhere else ? 

Admiral Burke. There would be a loss of funds. It might be that 
not subsequently approved, would there be a loss of funds or would 
be a loss of funds 

Mr. Srxes. To all intents and purposes you are starting the 1959 
carrier in this budget then ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and that was frequently done in the 
past with other carriers to get long lead time items because it saves 
about a year in production. We get the carrier much faster. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Are your reserve programs to be carried on in the next 


fiscal year at the current level or will the af be step ped up or step yped 
down ? 


Admiral Burke. Reserve personnel you mean ? 
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Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. The Reserve personnel will stay just about at 
the present level, sir,in the Navy. We will have on the average about 
134,000 drill pay reserves, which is about where we are now, and 
our total Ready Reserve will increase. We will reach a ceiling of 
530,000 total Ready Reserve in midyear and by the end of the year 
we may exceed that figure by 7,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the same true of the Marines? 

General Parr. We are coming down slightly to 45,000 drill. It 
ig around 45,000 roughly now. 

Admiral Burke. For the Navy this is down about 8,000 in drill 
pay stre ngth since the beginning of fiscal year 1958. 

General Parr. We will come down Jess than a thousand in fiscal 
year 1959. 

, SOVIET NUCLEAR-POWERED ICEBREAKER 


Mr. Stxes. You state the Soviets are expected to have a nuclear- 
powered icebreaker in the near future. I have seen several times the 
statement in print that they do have such an icebreaker now. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they have launched the icebreaker but 
we do not expect it to be operational for another year. 

Mr. Srxes. Why have they specialized on that particular type of 
vessel for the use of atomic power ? 

Admiral Burke. It is very good for them because it is a big hull, 
they can use a lot of weight, because it requires sustained power, and 
if the thing gets iced in for the year, they have the power for a year. 
They do not have to worry about fuel. 

Mr. Mixer. It is one of their critical needs, is it not? 

Admiral Burke. Icebreakers are one of their critical needs. They 
have more icebreakers than we have by far, and they are good ones. 

Secretary Gares. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SEALIFT FOR TROOPS 


Mr. Srxes. Has there been a significant improvement in sealift 


capability for pay gt Marines or Army? I am talking about surface 
transportation in faster ships, something to permit faster travel than 


the slow moveme nts of World War IL. 

Admiral Burks. No, sir; there has been no eres increase. 
We try to get a little increase each year. We have added a few Mari- 
ners and LPH’s to get a little improvement each year. For the 
combat loading of Marines or Army, we still rely upon a lot of the 
old World War IT ships. 

For the total lift, that is a different story. We have lots of total 
lift with MSTS, where you do not have to land from combat loading. 
Where you make administrative landings, we have lots of lift for that 
but not for combat. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a field which offers enough hope of improvement 
for you to have specialized on it more than has been done? 

Admiral Burke. Again it is a question of balance, sir. There is 
some improvement with increased speed, with increased capabilities 
of these ships, but if we go too much, then we do not have the ability 
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to support those ships. Wecannotcoverthem. We think the balance 
within the funds we have available is just about the best we can do, 


BEACH ASSAULT CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. Are you improving materially your ability for over. 
the-beach operations? We have an entirely different picture from what 
we had in World War IT and from that of the Korean war due to 
atomic weapons. 

Admiral Burxr. We are improving our over-the-beach operations 
but I think General Pate can answer tha 

General Pate. We are making some headway but not as fast as 
we like. We need more LPH’s, the one we talked about this morning, 
the landing platform, helicopter, which is a fast helicopter carrier, 
We need more helicopters for which funds are not available. 

3ut as Admiral Burke has said, everything has to be considered, 
You cannot just provide those and not have covering vessels. He and 
I personally have discussed this, as have our staffs, for many hours. 

Mr. Srxxs. I wish you would give a more complete statement about 
what your actual needs are in those particular fields, 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

(A classified statement was submitted. ) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS FUNDS 


Mr. Stes. I would like to ask that we have a complete statement 
prepared for the record on your maintenance and operations problems, 
Both of the other services have testified maintenance and operation is 
one of their critical fields. Deferred maintenance in See ir is 


serious. I would like to have a detailed statement from the Navy 
on that subject. 


Admiral Burke. We will be very happy to give it. It is very serious, 

Mr. Snes. I know it is. I would like you to go into considerable 
detail on that. 

Admiral Burke. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


(Note.—In addition to the following statement, the Chief of Naval Operations 
has arranged for presentations to be given on maintenance and operations dur- 
ing the detailed hearings on the various appropriations. ) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


The immediate readiness of the Navy is vitally affected by the extent of 
funds allocated to maintenance and operations. These funds pay for the upkeep 
and material improvement of ships and shore facilities as well as the fuel and 
the multitude of supplies and services required in their use. This includes 
fleet maintenance; fleet support through the Navy supply system; maintenance 
of all types of ordnance material; transportation of all materials; medical care; 
and many other support functions. In addition, these funds pay for the opera- 
tion and maintenance and overhaul of aircraft and missiles, for the training 
of pilots and technicians, for operation and maintenance of bases from which 
aircraft fly and are overhauled, and for the procurement of some supporting 
technical equipment. 

Ships are getting older year by year and as a result require more maintenance 
funds and labor to keep them fit. Aggravating this situation are the continual 
rises in price of material and labor. Consequently, even though the amount 
of funds which the Navy is able to allocate for the maintenance of ships may 
increase, the amount of productive labor which each ship receives is actually 
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decreasing. For the last few years only the most urgent repairs have been made 
in the overhaul of ships. Repairs of less urgency have been deferred. The 
results of these deferrals are beginning to have noticeable adverse effects. There 
js an increase in the number of material failures. The proportion of active 
fleet ships which failed to pass material inspections by the Board of Inspection 
and Survey has increased 30 to 46 percent in the past few years. 

Many of the material failures that are occurring are in the basic areas of hull 
and propulsion machinery which clearly shows that the ships are wearing out. 
Material failures are in many instances directly related to repairs which were 
deferred in the interest of economy during the yard overhaul. 

The increase in material casualties has caused many unscheduled repair 
periods. These extra repair periods are expensive and deprive the fleets of 
the operating time of the ships involved. In the case of 1 force in the Atlantic 
Fleet, 153 days of operating time were lost to accomplish necessary repairs in a 
6-month period in 1955. In this same force, 545 operating days were lost for 
the same reason in a similar period in 1957. In the case of new ships, they are 
much more complex to maintain, They cost more to maintain and require more 
skilled technicians to keep them operating. 

Material improvements to ships, especially the older ones, are necessary to 
maintain their status as up-to-date effective fleet units. Funding for material 
improvements has been held to a minimum; currently some modern equipment 
cannot be installed immediately in ships undergoing overhaul but must be 
deferred until funds become available. The equipment is readily available but 
we have not been able to take advantage of this fact because we lack the money 
to install it. 

There is a shortage in the day-to-day supplies and equippage required to 
operate the ships of the fleet. The Navy is gradually cutting into the inventory 
of onboard supplies and spare parts to where ships are now 20 to 30 percent 
short of full allowances. The endurance of ships in case of an emergency is 
the risk involved here. 

The Navy’s peacetime operating stock of supplies and equipment used for the 
repair and alteration of ships is being steadily drained. Annual issues of this 
stock are over three times the rate at which it is replenished. Exhaustion of 
these supplies will cause delay in repairs and alterations to the fleet which may 
render ships inoperative as well as require expensive emergency procurement 
of equipments having an average lead time of 12 months. 

The various stations and activities which make up the Shore Establishment 
are constructed, maintained, and modernized to provide support for the fleet in 
the most efficient and effective manner possible. Adequate and timely main- 
tenance of the plant property and equipment is essential not only for efficiency but 
to protect the Navy’s investment. During the past few years the limitation of 
funds for maintenance and the rising cost of things has forced the deferral of 
considerable maintenance work, This results in an increasing backlog of main- 
tenance. The replacement value of the Shore Establishment is estimated at 
$17 billion, a large part of which is composed of World War II structures de- 
signed for a life expectancy of 5 years. With the value of Navy property in- 
creasing and the purchasing power of Navy appropriations decreasing, the Navy 
is faced with an ever-increasing problem. 

Vigorous efforts are being made to make the most effective use of maintenance 
funds in the Shore Establishment. Shore activities are being reduced where 
possible, and the effectiveness of maintenance forces is being improved through 
controlled-maintenance programs. However, these actions alone will not solve 
the problem. The provision of adequate maintenance funds is still a prime 
requisite for proper maintenance of the investment in the Shore Establishment. 

Maintenance and operations funds for naval aviation are contained in the 
appropriation “Aireraft and facilities, Navy (AFN).” If inadequate funds are 
obtained to support aviation forces, the pilots and flight crews will be insuffi- 
ciently trained, deployments and operations will be restricted and the ability 
to maintain aircraft in good flying condition will suffer. There is a point below 
which the Navy cannot go in reducing maintenance and operations levels for 
aircraft, because safety of life is at stake. 

When this point is reached, the Navy must reduce the number of operating 
aircraft and bases so that those remaining can be supported adequately. The 
lack of sufficient maintenance and operations funds has had this effect in fiscal 
year 1958. The Navy will have reduced its aircraft operating program by more 
than 7 percent from the end fiscal year 1957 level. Some aircraft overhauls 











have had to be deferred and some deployed aircraft were returned to the United 
States. Shore support stations were inactiviated or disestablished, and the 
procurement of required spares and supporting materials was curtailed in order 
to provide funds for maintenance of the necessary safe minimum flying time for 
the operating forces. 


NROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. SrKes. ae you changed your years of service requirement 
for NROTC graduates, the Holloway et in graduates / 

Admiral Be RKE. It is4 years now, 

Mr. Suxes. I think that is a wise > rahe After giving those 
young men a college education, you are entitled to ask 4 years of 
service. 

Mr. Firoop. Are we going to discuss later any detail of Navy O, 
and M.? 

Admiral Brarpstey. We will in the various appropriations. 

Mr. Sixes. When did the wie in Holloway plan service require- 
ments go into effect ? 

Admiral Burkxr. About a year ago, sir. 


DISPERSAL OF SHORE FACILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. | money ‘rif vou are making any progress whatever in 
meeting the ¢ ti spersal pt ‘oblems for your own fleet oper ations in this 
country and in other areas where you have fleet operating bases, 

Are we not still tied to the same big-base concept and in hmited 
numbers that we had prior to the atomic age. 

Admiral Burke. As far as major support bases, that is correct, 
sir, although we have increased our dispersal considerably by keep- 
ing the numbers of ships out of ports and things like that but as far 
as the support facilities themselves, those support facilities are al- 
ready built in such bases as Norfolk, for example, and they are there. 
We are gradually increasing our support in places like Roosevelt 
Roads and we are home-porting ships in different places. It is a 
slow process because of the money involved. 

Mr. Stes. Is there to be any appreciable stepup in the fleet dis- 
versal program in fiseal 1959 ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, it will be about the same rate as last 
year, sir. 


MARINE CORPS AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Srxes. Is your airlift capability for Marines to improve sig- 
nificantly in fiscal 1959 ? 

General Parr. No, sir, not significantly. It will some. However, 
I can give the details. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have details for the record. 

General Parr. Allright, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that not a serious deficiency ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you prepare for the record a statement showing 
what your aed are for that field ? 

General Pare. Yes, sir 

(The information referred to is classified and will be furnished 
for the use of $the-cortimittes: ) 
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MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sixes. I may have misunderstood your prepared statement. | 
believe you said you have only 15 percent of your planned procure 
ment for the Marines in fiscal 1959. Did I understand correc tly? Is 
that the actual situation / 

General Parr. I think that is what we said. 

Mr. Sixes. You mean you could only have 15 percent of what you 
had planned to get ? 

General Pare. That is in major procurement, sir. That is not bad. 
We are satisfied with that, because many of the items we want to 
buy are not actually available at this time. As I said in my state- 
ment, ultimately, we will have to come back for additional funds 
but we are not unhappy at this moment with the $30 million that is 
in procureme nt. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you ask for more than this 12 5 pe reent ? 

General Pare. Yes, sir, we started off by asking for $251 million 
and ultimately the Budget came forward with $30 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you actually got about 15 percent of what you 
asked for. 

General Pare. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. You were reasonably satisfied with that. 

General Parr. We are all right, we think. 

Admiral Bearps.tey, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. You are essentially in the position the Army has been, 
using off-the-shelf items from prior year fundings from the Korean 
war days. 

Admiral Bearpstey. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Srxes. You can expand your answer to be sure the situation 
is presented clearly. Othe ‘rwise we can get a ryote picture, The 
record now shows we are allowing you only 15 percent of what you 
asked for and yet you are satisfied with it. That is not the true 
picture. 

Mr. Froop. They are getting smart, too, because the Marines find 
out if you do not use the money the Secretary of Defense pays sal: rie S 
for stenographers with it. You learn that onee and that is enough. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that from funds provided in previous 
years you have had a certain availability and that has been a factor 
In this CeStINTONY here. You can make that clear for the record as 
it was made clear off the record. 

General ae Very well, 

(The information referred to follows:) 


MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 


stanly, 13.6 percent of the planned fiscal year 1959 major procureme 
program is to be financed by the new obligational authority of $30 million which 
has bé en requested. The remainder of the program is being financed by funds 
previously appropriated. A portion of these carryover funds are still ear 
marked for the items previously planned for procurement prior to fiscal year 
1957 but the majority of the funds has been derived from elimination of previ 
ously planned procurement of other items. 

The amount of approximately $250 million initially submitted to the Secretary 
of the Navy did not envisage the extensive elimination of prior planned 
and recoupment of funds which later became apparent was desirable and pos 
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sible. Further, the additional time between initial submission to the Secretary 
of the Navy coupled with a review of additional financial guidance revealed the 
desirability of a realinement of some programs and a reduction in scope of others, 

Consequently, the new obligational program for fiscal year 1959 allows the 
Marine Corps initiation of procurement orders at a rate slightly in excess of 
that of fiscal year 1958. 


METHOD OF FIRING MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. Do I understand the Marines generally have the same 
missiles as the Army ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir, and also some that the Navy has. 

Mr. Sixes. I have a question that I want to ask. Is it not physically 
possible to fire missiles from a tube which approximates a gun barrel 
and thereby gain a very substantial initial thrust that you lose when 
a missile is fired from a platform on the ground ? 

Admiral Burke. You can do that, sir, but it is the same thing that 
you have in torpedoes. In order to get that thrust, you have to build 
your afterbody or your missile so that it will withstand that thrust, 
In doing so, you make it heavier. So it is a question of where do you 
gain the most. For a missile, because you have so much thrust built 
into the missile, you lose more by putting the weight into the missile 
than you would gain by getting that. additional thrust. 

Mr. Stxes. That is interesting. I had wondered about. that situa- 
tion and several people had asked me for the facts on it. 

Admiral Burke. If you had a big long tube you would gain by it 
but with a short tube you lose by it. 

Mr. Foon. Is that not one of the chief developments or improve- 
ments that the Russians made upon what they took from the Germans, 
and the Germans never used? That was the original German idea and 
they perfected it. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir, the short launcher, the 
katrinka. 

Mr. Srees. That is all. 

Mr. Marron. Can vou gentlemen be back at 10 tomorrow? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 


Turspay, Frervary 11, 1958. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing. I believe you have the 
witness, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiccrEeswortn. Mr. Secretary, I would like to go over a few 
figures. I do not want to take too much time on it. If these are 
not correct, I wish you would correct them either now or when you 
revise your remarks, 

BUDGET REQUEST 


My understanding is that you received $350 million in the 1958 
supplemental. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. On top of that, you now request $10,820 mil- 
lion, including $100 million by transfer, of which $10,384.5 million 
is in the bill before us and the balance is to come in respect to military 
construction and increased pay. 
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Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What does that $10,820 million figure compare 
with in the current fiscal year ? 

Secretary Gares. $10,659 million, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That is the comparable figure to $10,820 
million ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 


EXPENDITURE RATE 


Mr. WiceieswortH. What is the contemplated expenditure for fis- 
cal 1959 ? 

Secretary Gates. $10,913 million. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccreswortu. What is the comparable figure to that for the 
current fiscal year ? 

Secretary Gates. $10,640 million. 

Mr. WiccLeswortuH. So you expect to spend about $300 million more 
than in the current fiscal year, and the appropriation request is about 
$200 million more than in the current fiscal year. 

Secretary Gares. Mr. Wigglesworth, Admiral Burke has just 
pointed out to me that the figure I gave you, $10,659 million, which 
was comparable to $10,820 million, is what the Congress approved for 
new obligational authority in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That is what I want. 

In the budget highlights it appears, if you look at June 30, 1957, 
1958, and 1959, that the figures for unobligated balances excluding 
military construction and later transmission are $3,335 million, $2,939 
million, and $2,319 million, and that the figures for unexpended bal- 
ances are $11,209 million, $11,144 million, and $11,006 million. 

If those are not correct, will you let us have the correct ones when 
you edit the record, please. 

Will you also please give us tables similar to what you gave at page 
683 of last year's hearings (a) in respect to the request in this bill 
and (b) in respect to the overall request for the entire year? 
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(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Comparisons of obligations and amounts available for obligation, as reflected in fiscal 
year 1959 budget document, direct appropriation accounts (including Military 
construction, Navy), fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 


[In thousands] 


Be as : - 
Item | Fiseal year Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 1959 


Resources available for obligation: 





1. Unobligated balance, July 1........-.----.-- $3, 727, 224 $3, 536, 434 $3, 093, 085. 
Anticipated reimbursements from undelivered | { 

MAP common-item orders 201, 336 208. 095 276, 975 
Appropriations and other reimbursements 3, 525, 888 3, 328, 339 2, $16, 110 

2. New obligational authority : 1 10, 458, 869 | 2 10, 637,073 + 10, 796, 900 
Other transfers ‘—23, 000 
Rescissions 46, 110 
Anticipated reimbursements 358, 454 470, 176 325, 172 

MAP common-item orders and adjustments 70, 032 140, 963 
All other sources... 288, 422 329, 213 325, 172 
Recoveries of prior year obligations 282, 021 212, 251 60, 000 
i] available for obligation 14, 757, 459 14, 855, 935 14, 275, 157 
mis and balances: 

4. Obligations. _- ‘ 11, 128,957 | 11, 737, 650 11, 837, 030 
Direct obligations 10, 783, 909 11, 322, 726 11, 449, 060 
Reimbursable obligations. - .- : 345, 048 414, 924 387, 970 
Balances expiring for obligation, June 30 92, 068 25, 200 |.- 
Unobligated balances available in subsequent year 3, 536, 434 3, 093, 085 2, 438, 127 

Anticipated reimbursements from undelivered 
MAP common-item orders 208, 095 276, 975 196, 794 
Appropriations and other reimbursements 3, 328, 339 2, $16, 110 2, 241, 333 


1 Includes transfers of $257,600 to the Department of the Army and $36,630,000 from ‘“‘Emergenecy Fund, 
DOD;” and transfer of unobligated balances of $13,000,000 from ‘“‘Emergency Fund, DOD,” $200,000,000 
from the ‘““Navy Stock Fund’’, $35,000,000 from the ‘‘Marine Corps Stock Fund” and $10,000,000 from 
**Construction of Ships, Navy.” 

2 Includes transfers of $34,200,000 to “‘United States Scientific Satellite, DOD’’, net transfers from “Emer- 
gency Fund, DOD” of $1,525,800 and transfer to Airways Modernization Board of $1,607,414; and transfers 
of unobligated balances of $100,000,000 from the “‘Navy Stock Fund’’, $20,000,000 from the “Marine Corps 
Stock Fund” and $70,000,000 from the ‘‘Navy Industrial Fund.”’ 

3 Includes transfers of unobligated balances of $100,000,000 from the “‘Navy Stock Fund;”’ and $146,000,000 
for the proposed Cordiner Supplemental. 

4 $13,000,000 transferred to ‘““Emergency Fund, DOD” and $10,000,000 to ‘‘Medical Care, Navy” from 
“Construction of Ships, Navy.” 


NOT! All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 


Comparison of obligations and amounts available for obligation as reflected in fiscal 
year 1959 budget document, special fund accounts, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 
19459 

[In thousands] 
; a 
Item Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 


Resources available for obligation: 


Unobligated balance, July 1 $2, 227 $2, 303 $2, 303 
New obligational authority 19, 235 22, 100 23, 100 
Total available for obligation 21, 462 24, 403 25, 403 
Obligations and balance 
Oblizations 19, 159 22, 100 23, 100 
Unobligated balance available in subsequent year 2, 303 2, 303 2, 308 


Nore.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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SUPPORT OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. I notice that Admiral Burke states on page 3 
of his statement that— 


The U. S. S. R. knows the United States has today the kinds of power that 
could devastate her. 


On page 19 he states that— 

The funds in our 1959 budget request will provide for our most urgent needs. 
They will enable the Navy to continue to maintain effective fleets, capable of 
occupying and controlling the sea, and to provide deterrents and readiness on the 
spot where they may be needed. 

On page 1— 

The fiscal year 1959 military budget which the President has submitted is fully 
supported by the Navy. 

Does that mean, Admiral, that, as of the present, in the absence of 
new developments, you support, as far as the Navy is concerned, the 
budget request which we now have under consideration ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is that also true as for as you are concerned, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Wice.teswortu. I understand the military personnel under the 
proposal before us for the Navy drops from 645,000 to 630,000 in 
terms of end-year strength, about 15,000, or 214 percent; is that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortru. For the Marine Corps in the same terms it goes 
from 188,000 to 175,000, or a decrease of 13,000. 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. Which is something over 6 percent. 

Secretary Gares. That is correct. 


RESERVE PERSON NEL 


Mr. WiccteswortH. Will you give me the Reserve figures again, 
because there seems to be a difference between what I find in the 
budget highlights and what has been given us here. What are the 
correct figures for the “Drill-pay” status reserves, Navy ? 

Secretary Gatrs. Navy, 138,000, reduced to 135,000; Marine Corps, 
45. 580, redue ‘ed to 45,000. 

(Off the record. ) 

Secretary Gates. I think, Mr. Wigglesworth, they should jibe, 
unless there is a typographical error. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Just check them to make sure we have the 
right ones. That isthe important thing. 

What about the Reserves in nondrill pay status (a) Navy, (6) 
Marine Corps. If you do not have them, please insert the correct 
figures, that is, for the Navy and for the Marine Corps figure, (a) 
for fiscal 1959 and (b) for fiscal 1958. 
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Secretary Gates. Mr. Wigglesworth, I have the nondrill pay status, 
For the Navy, end fiscal year 1958, 507,000; end fiscal -year 1959, 
537,000. For the Marine Corps, end fiscal year 1958, 248,387; end 
fiscal year 1959, 280,000. 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. So there is a considerable increase contemplated 


for both. 


Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 
TRAINING OF ALLIED FORCES 


Mr. WiccLesworrtuH. Is the Navy or Marine Corps doing any train- 
ing of allied forces in other countries ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceciesworrH. If so, to what extent is personnel involved in 
that work? 

Admiral Burke. Mostly it is run through the fleets, sir, and it 
varies a great deal at different times. For example, in these training 
exercises there is a lot of training of foreign people during those 
periods. Also there is a lot of training of foreign personnel in our 
schools here. Overseas it is mostly sporadic training with regular 
fleet personnel. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicetEsworTH. Civilian personnel, as I understand it, will drop 
down from about 372,986 to 369,399, and year-contract personnel over- 
seas will also drop slightly, from 20,300 to 19,656. Are those figures 
right ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. That is correct. 


ACTIVE SHIPS 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. Looking at the fleet situation, you tell us you 
shall have 864 ships in the active fleet, Admiral; is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That represents a decrease of about 37 in the 
fiscal year 1959. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Of which seven are warships and the others 
are smaller vessels. 

Admiral Burke. Seven are warships and the others are different 
ones. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Patrol or other smaller vessels. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, auxiliaries. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. How many carriers will be included in that 
total ? 

Admiral Burke. Fourteen,sir. Inthe ones that are—— 

Mr. Wiaete.wortn. In 1959. 

Admiral Burke. We have 15 now. We will have 14 operating in 
1959, sir. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. How many of those will be modern? 

Admiral Burks. The 3 Midways and 4 Forrestals, sir. 

Mr. Wicetrswortn. Seven of the fourteen will be modern? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wicetesworrn. You indicate you will have 16 new ships, in- 
cluding 1 carrier, 6 destroyers, 7 submarines (4 of them nuclear), 2 

ided-missile submarines (1 of them nuclear), and 5 modern ships, 
including 1 carrier and 4 guided-missile cruisers, which will joi the 
fleet and increase it in terms of modernization in fiscal 1959. 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. 


RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Wicctrswortn. What do we have in the reserve fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. We have 1,303 ships now, sir. 

Mr. Wicerrswortn. What will you have at the end of fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Burke. 1,511, excluding service craft. Excluding service 
craft, it is 1,442 at the end of 1958; and it is 1,511 at the end of 1959. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. 1,511 compared with 1,442. In other words, 
the reserve fleet will increase while the active fleet drops off. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The ships are going into the reserve 
fleet. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Are there any ships in the reserve other than 
in the reserve fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I am sorry, there are. There are the 
ships that are used for the training of Naval Reserve in the various 
districts. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I thought last year you gave us a figure for 
something like 340 ships which you said were in the reserve but were 
not technically in the reserve fleet. 

Admiral Burke. I think it is not quite that much, sir, but there are 
some, mostly antisubmarine warfare types. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Would you supply the figure on a comparative 
basis for the 2 years? 

Mr. Armstrone. We have the figure here. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir, we have the figure. At the end of 
1959 there will be 1,511 in the reserve fleet. There will be 142 as- 
signed to the various districts, which includes Naval Reserve train- 
ing, miscellaneous services, and conversion inactive. There will be 
7 assigned overseas activities and 190 on loan or lease, making a total 
of 1,850, sir, which is an increase from 1,786 at the end of this year. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. Are you talking exclusive of the reserve fleet ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. No, sir. This is inclusive of that. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Then presumably we have to take the figures 
Admiral Burke just gave us to get the reserve fleet out of that total. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, take 1,511 out of it. 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is correct. 


PRIORITY LIST OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. WiceieswortH. You have given us your building program of 
20 new ships and 8 conversions. I assume you either have provided 
or will provide us with a table such as we have had in previous years 
showing the priorities attached to those ships and the estimated costs, 
and so on. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we shall put those in the record. 

Mr. Wicerteswortu. The total contemplated is about $1,381 million, 
as I understand it, as compared to $1,584 million in the current year. 
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Admiral Burkes. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


RECOMMENDED Priortry List or SHips IN Fisoat ‘YEAR 1959 SHIPBUILDING AND 
CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The following is the recommended priority of ships and craft in the proposed 
shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal year 1959. It is listed here by 
priority, but were there to be a reduction in the program, it would be restudied 
and the priority revised. 














| 

Prior- | Number | Newcon- | Average unit 
ity Ship type | of ships struction or | cost in mil- 

} conversion | lions 

| | 

1 | Submarine, SS (N)_ L hice fl 4} New... eal 7 
2 | Guided-missile submarine, SSG (N)----- al 1 do 56 
3 | Submarine, SS (N)- ; WSK a 1 |} Conversion.) v1) 
4 Auxiliary submarine, AG (8S)---. 1 |} do | 1,7 
5 | Guided-missile frigate, DLG i 6 | New-- 48.7 
6 | Guided-missile destroyer, DDG-.. | 54 do 32.4 
7 | Guided-missile frigate, DLG (N)--- 1 do 108 
8 | Guided-missile ert r, CG 2 | Conversion. 98 
9 | Amphibious-assault ship, LPH 1 | New... 40 
10 | AmpbFibious transnort, dock, LPD 1 do 29 
11 | Seaplane t ler, AV } | Conversion 10.3 
12 Ammunition ship, AE 1 New 19 
13 Attack transport, APA : 1 | Conversion 18 
14 | Small und landing craft. 55 | New 15 


(Off the record. ) 
AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr, Wicetesworrn, I take it from the budget highlights you plan 
to have an active inventory in terms of planes of 10,259 at the end 
of 1959 compared with 10,654 at the end of this year. If those figures 
are not correct, I would like to have them corrected for the record. 

Admiral Burxe. All right, sir. 

Mr, Wiccteswortn. You plan to procure 707 new planes. How 
does that compare with the figure in the current year? 

Admiral Burke. Eight hundred and ninety-eight in fiscal year 
1958, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortnH. You expect to have airplanes numbering 1,275. 
How does that compare with the current year ? 

Admiral Burke, One thousand seven hundred and fifteen this year, 
sir. 
MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. How do we stand in terms of modernization of 
planes? You have given us a percentage figure in previous years. 

Admiral Burke. The modernization in 1959 will be just about the 
same as it is in 1958, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Which is roughly what? 

Admiral Burke. Do you have that figure? 

Admiral Brarpstey. One thousand seven hundred and fifteen de- 
liveries this year. 

Admiral Burxr. No; the modernization percentage. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Supply that for the record, if you will please. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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MODERNITY OF NAVAL-MARINE AVIATION COMBAT FORCES 


The modernity of naval-marine aviation combat forces in fiscal years, 1958 
and 1959 is estimated to be: 
Percent 
Date: modernity 


June 30, 1958__.____- Nee bare 54 
June: oO 1959 


Mr. WicGGLesworTtH. You tell us that you contemplate spending 
about 50 percent more in funds for guided missiles. If you have not 
given it to us, will you please furnish the committee a complete list 
of all guided missiles on which the N vavy is now working with, either 
in research and development or in the operational phase, and give us 
the ranges, pr incipal characteristics, and so on, so that we can have 
the whole picture together. 

Secretary Gares. I have that here in my book, and we can supply 
it for the record, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. Mr. Scrivner would like to have that request 
include all missiles as distinct from all guided missiles. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

(The information will be furnished to the committee.) 


ACCELERATION OF POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. WiceieswortH. We have talked a good deal, in connection with 
the supplemental appropriation, about the status of Polaris. You 
have given us off the record the date when that may now be expected 
to be operational. It is my understanding that the funds requested 
for Polaris represent the maximum acceleration considered practical 


at this time. 

Admiral Burke. In the $350 million, sir. 

Mr. WicciteswortrH. Is the money you received for Polaris in the 
1958 supplemental plus the 1959 request sufficient to bring about the 
maximum acceleration, in your opinion ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We could accelerate even further with 
more effort, more money. 

Mr. WiccLteswortu. How much? 

Admiral Burke. We could get 9 submarines during the same time 
that we can get the present 3 submarines, and we could get the first 
submarine about 5 to 9 montlis sooner. In other words, the first 
submarine now—— 

Mr. Wicecieswortnu. Can you get the missiles any sooner? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; the missiles and the submarine, the whole 
weapons system. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. You can get 1 submarine with missiles 6 
months earlier than is now contemplated ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; about that. 

Mr. WicecieswortH. You could get nine submarines 

Admiral Burke. In the same time we can now get three, sir. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. At what additional cost ? 

Admiral Burke. Roughly a billion dollars, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. A billion dollars over the full period ? 

Admiral Burxs. That is the total cost, sir. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield for a question at that 
point ? 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What, in your estimate, will be the additional cost 
of the so-called stretchout of the time element as compared to the 
billion dollars just referred to ? 

Admiral Burke. You mean if we went slowly ? 

Mr. Suerparp. If you follow the same pattern of procedure which 
is presently underway as against the additional cost factor you just 
gave to the gentleman from Massachusetts, what do you estimate your 
additional cost factor will be by the stretchout procedure ? 

Admiral Burxe. I think—I would like to correct this. It costs 
$150 million to accelerate. The rest of the cost is in augmentation, and 
it would not make any difference. In other words 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why do you say it would not make any difference, 
when the cost index is not staying in status quo? 

Admiral Burxe. That is true, sir. As the costs go up, it probably 
would be cheaper to buy them sooner than later. 

Mr. Suepparp. The cost index has clearly indicated a certain per- 
centage of increase in the last 2 years; has it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; but we do not take it into account in the 
budget. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You may not take it into account in the budget, but 
we are interested in your future. You have an additional figure con- 
templated based upon the price index as reflected in the past 2 years. 
Is that not true? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thatisall. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. How much of that billion dollars would you 
estimate would be required in fiscal 1959 ? 

Admiral Burxe. In order to make the acceleration, we would have 
to have new appropriation authority for all of it, sir. Most of the 
actual expenditures would be in 1960 and 1961, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. The expenditure would be mostly in 1960 and 
1961, and not in 1959. 

Admiral Burxer. That is correct, yes, sir. I would estimate there 
would be perhaps 15 percent in 1959. The Secretary has just pointed 
out the obligating authority would have to be available right away 
so we could obligate the money. 

Mr. Manon. The point is, how much obligated authority ? 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. He said he needs it all. 

Admiral Burke. We would need all the obligational authority. 
We would need actually to obligate about 50 percent of it in 1959 and 
about 50 percent of it in 1960. Our expenditures would be about 15 
percent in 1959 and the majority of it in 1960 and 1961. 

Secretary Gates. I think you are a little low. I think there is so 
much money in the R. and D. field that it would spend out a little 
higher than 15 percent. 

Mr. WiccieswortHu. Do I understand you would need the full obli- 
gating authority now, or that 50 percent of it would be sufficient as 
far in fiscal 1959 ? 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Wigglesworth, it gets into a question of time 
as to where it falls in. Talking calendar months as opposed to fiscal 
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year budget, if this program is approved and acceleration considered 
feasible, we would need the money essentially this spring. We would 
need about half the money essentially this spring, and on half of it 
as a supplemental to the 1959 budget, or all in 1959, whichever the 
iuing fits in. 
REGULUS MISSILE 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. Secretary McElroy mentioned in his state- 
ment what he calls the-— 
as yet modest but important capability of the Navy to launch an air-breathing 
missile, the Regulus, from both surface ships and submarines. 

Again on page 14 of his statement, referring to 6 guided missile 
submarines under construction, 2 nearing completion conventionally 
powered and 4 nuclear, he states: 

They are designed to fire the improved Regulus air-breathing missile and con- 
stitute a formidable weapons system. 

You will remember we discussed the Regulus possibilities some- 
what in connection with the 1958 supplemental. If I understood 
the testimony at that time—and I stand subject to correction—it 
was to the effect that if desirable we could have 30 submarines by 
conversion within a period of 18 months equipped to fire the Regulus 
II at an overall cost of about $100 million excluding the cost of the 
missile. Is that in accordance with the facts? 

Admiral Bure. I think the cost would be more than $100 million, 
sir, but it would be dependent upon how the missile hangar was in- 
stalled in the submarine. It is not desirable, because in the process 
of doing that you reduce the number of attack submarines or the 
antisubmarine submarine capability. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. You remember the question came up in the 
light of an article written by Vice Admiral Barbey in the January 
Reader's Digest in which he urged some such program as a stop- 

gap between ‘the situation which now confronts us and the i improved 
SE tion when Polaris actually comes into the picture. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. I would like your further comment in broad 
terms on that suggestion. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have to maintain a balance in these 
things. We must have a certain number of attack submarines for 
antisubmarine warfare work, and we must have a certain number of 
missile submarines. We could convert these submarines all right, 
but in doing so you have not the best missile submarine. You have 
a conversion. You could put the missiles aboard and they would be 
good for several years, but in the process you reduce the attack sub- 
marines’ capabilities a great deal. You get a missile system which 
is not ese’ for a long period of years. 

We need a lot of attack submarines. I think it would be better to 
build these missile submarines from the keel up as missile subma- 
rines and get the best launching platform that we can get, and then 
you have a vessel which will last for the life of the ship. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. As I understand it, you would not favor, even 
as a stopgap program, the development of Regulus II submarines 
which could apparently come into effect. before the Polaris arrives. 
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Admiral Burke. Not on that kind of modernization program 
Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Another reason is that this country as a country has the e: ipability 
now to destroy Russia. We will maintain that c: ipability for a period 
of years with our present SAC and with the missiles we have and 
those which are coming into inventory. I do not think it would be 
worthwhile or that it would be profit: able to convert these attack sub- 
marines to guided missile submarines of the Regulus type. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you agree with that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I do, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

There is also quite a difference between Regulus II missiles on a 
submarine and Polaris on a submarine in terms of capability. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu, I realize that. I realize the Polaris should be 
far superior. The suggestion was made however, as I understood it, 
as a stopgap proposition to bolster up our long-range missile cs apa- 
bilities pending the arrival of Polaris. I understand you to say we 
have plenty of power, in your jugdment, in that respect anyway, and 
you do not think a stopgap program of that kind is necessary or 
advisable. 

Secretary Gares. I think we will have a better system if we proceed 
in an orderly fashion with the very advanced Regulus IT rather than 
going to a crash program, and design the submarine around the Reg- 
ulus II and have a really fine weapons system. I think that would 
be more sensible an approach. As Admiral Burke says, and I agree 
with him, the capacity to kill Russia exists today. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. IT guess my time is up, Mr. Chairman. I have 
some other questions, which I will reserve until later. 


ACCELERATION OF POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, Mr. Wigglesworth has propounded some 
highly important and significant questions. I wish you would give 
us, for the record or for the committee, a breakdown by years on what 
would be required to accelerated the Polaris program. You do not 
need to give it at the moment. You can give it as general informa- 
tion, but give it more specifically where the billion dollars would go, 
you understand. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. ean this information recently has been 
consolidated in the Navy, as I advised the committee it might be, since 
we came here for the witelamenta) appropriation. We have now 
pulled the pieces together within our Department and presented @ 
piece of paper to the Secretary of Defense outlining what, in our 
judgment, could be done, with some cost figures attached to it. This 
will be reviewed by him and by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I am sure. 
This is a development since we met before. 

Mr. Manon. The question is how far you have gone with that pro 
gram. I believe you have given that answer. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think the record will show that, generally speak- 
ing, Congress has rarely been reluctant to give funds for hold and 
ambitious programs in the Department of Defense. Usually, the 
reductions which are made are in the more conventional, standard- 
ized types of things, where there is some doubt about the need for 
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the funds. I believe that, generally speaking, the Congress and the 
country are interested in any proper and reasonable acceleration of 
important programs. That is the reason I want all of this informa- 
tion presented to the committee. If you cannot put it in the record, 
just present it to us. Later, we shall learn from the Secretary of 
Defense or from you whether or not you are coming in for a supple- 
mental for this program. We will know that before we mark up 
this bill. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I take it, if there were no cause for urgency, you 
would prefer to build these three Polaris submarines and see how 
they work out, and then, after they are constructed or, certainly, very 
well along, you might have some modifications or changes. 

Actually, if time were not significant, you might not want to accel- 
erate the program beyond the three. I would like your comment on 
that, both of you. 

Admiral Burxe. In any program, to get the most excellent pro- 
gram, it is better to take it step by step. Doing that takes a lot of 
time, because you must complete the whole thing before you go into 

roduction. One of the criticisms which has been leveled at us by a 
ot of people is that we take too much time on that. 

The actual difference in the submarines, we do not expect to be 
very great. We are using the same powerplants, many of the same 
materials and types of submarines. So, we do not anticipate having 
any difficulty with the submarines themselves. We do not think 
there will be any significant changes or any changes which cannot 
be easily incorporated in the nine boats. We think we can build 
this submarine now and have it, just as well as we can 3 or 4 or 5 
years from now. Of course, there will be minor improvements as 
we go along, as there always are, but not significant Improvements. 
As far as the ship is concerned, we think that they will be good ships, 

(Off the record.) 

DEVELOPMENT OF MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. I think your point is clear, but you have not dis- 
cussed the missile itself. We do not even have one missile now. It 
seems to me there is a lot of room for changes in ideas and config- 
urations. 

Admiral Burke. As far as the missiles are concerned, that is quite 
true. The missiles will improve greatly from year to year, we hope, 
but the missiles can be replaced in the submarine. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think the change in missiles would make 
the submarine itself obsolescent ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We have the parameters of the missiles, 
and those, we expect, will stay exactly the same. The size of the 
missile, the weights, and things like that, will remain the same. We 
will increase the accuracy of the missile, the range of the missile, and 
the power of the warhead. 


ADVANTAGES IN ACCELERATING POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Then there does not seem to be a very great gamble 
in increasing the number of Polaris submarines from 3 to 9 at this 
time. 
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Admiral Burke. No, sir; I do not think there is a great gamble in 
that. 

Mr. Manon. And you save a lot of time. 

Admiral Burke. We save a lot of time; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. This is an area of defense which, inevitably, will be 
increasingly more important from the standpoint of the ov erall strat- 
egy of the United States for years and years to come; is it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, of equal importance is that it is better 
to have those submarines 90 percent effective in 1961 than to have 
them 100 percent effective in 1964. 

Mr. Mauon. If this record is not sufficient to give us all the infor- 
mation which would help us in making a determination, gentlemen, 
I wish you would see that it is beefed up. 

Secretary Gares. There is only one other point to be made, I think. 
In our general thinking on this, call it superacceleration, the initial 
dates have not been changed. In other words, the flying of the first 
complete missile has not been advanced. We have not changed the 
first dates of things. We have changed the subsequent dates after 
the first date. 

Admiral Burke. On our tests. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. You did say you could get the No. 1 missile 
6 months earlier. 

Secretary Gates. One system, sir, one missile system. 

Admiral Burke. We get the first submarine sy stem complete about 
6 months earlier, but what the Secretary means is that we shall not 
be able to advance the time we fly the first missile in tests, on the 
test range, because we are taking it slowly on our tests to make sure 
it is good all the way through. After we once get over that test 
business, then we can push the submarines and the production mis- 
siles faster. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Will the operational date of missile No. 1 be 
accelerated 6 months? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Gates. Missile system. 

Admiral Bure. The first missile submarine operational date will 
be accelerated by 6 months. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That includes the missile? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceiEeswortH. Because the missile is on the ship. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But not the missile on the ground. 

Admiral Burke. Not the flight test of the first missile. 

Mr. Manon. Of course a big factor here is whether or not we want 
to go into this program from the standpoint of tax dollars. Aside 
from that, it seems to me certainly there could be no argument 
against acceleration. 

Mr. Scrivner. 
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TENOR OF PRESENTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps it is a little unfortunate you must come in 
to this committee in the atmosphere and psychology of playing down 
our Navy, painting a dark picture because if it has been painted too 
bright, there might be prospects of a reduction in the appropriation 
father than in increase. Then economy prevailed—not so, this year. 
The atmosphere has changed from last year. The Navy presentations 
made have changed from Tast year, with the exception of the Marines. 

I want to commend General Pate. I could boil his statement down 
in very few words, “the Marines are good, they have been and will 
be lean and hard,” and it takes a lean horse for a long race. He is 
to be commended on it. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS RESULT OF DEBT CEILINGS ” 


There has been quite a bit of talk, Mr. Secretary, particularly yes- 
terday, about some of the difficulties you have been running into on 
expenditure limitations. I do not think you did as clear a job of 
explaining why you ran into that as you might have. Primarily it is 
because of the situation as it relates to the debt limitation. With the 
debt limitation as it was, there would be a shortage of cash, and you 
could not very well afford to run up bills for which there was not cash 
in the Treasury to pay. 

The House of Representatives acted several days ago, and we are 
still waiting on the Senate to make it possible for that debt ceiling 
to be lifted. If it is not lifted, the inaction of Congress will make it 
necessary for you to run into more spending limitations rather than 
fewer. Is that not correct? 

Secretary Gares. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of people do not understand the debt limitation, 
the debt ceiling, and all that, but I am quite sure you do. If you 
would amplify the situation a little in response to my question, I would 
appreciate it. 

In addition thereto, General Moore, you will obtain, please, a state- 
ment starting with 1930 of the Federal ceiling. 

General Moore. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only the debt ceiling as it has been from time 
to time, but the Federal debt from one year to the next. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


Public debt subject to statutory limitation and operating cash balance 


{In billions] 














| | Amount of | Balance issu- Operating 
Statutory | debt subject | able under | eash balance, 

| limitation | to limita- limitation | including 

tion ! gold 

—_—~ —_—_——— — ——————_E ae |-_— — ee 
June 30, 1930 2 #____. ; oo $37.5 | $21.9 | $15.6 $0.4 
Tune 30, 1931 23.___ Te. tc. bleeds a Lall 45.5 | 22.6 | 22.9 5 
June 30, 1932 23 pene oe eal 45.5 25. 3 | 20, 2 | 5 
— 30, 1933 yh S secctabdoeee : 45.5 | 28. 3 17.2 9 
une 30, 1934 2 $__.____ i die . éde3i4~44 48.0 34.5 13. 5 2.9 
June 30, 1935 Bd avatres ; ‘ 45.0 | 26. 9 | 18. 1 1.7 
June 30, 1006 ¢ intad 45.0 32.8 12.2 2.4 
une 30, 1937 Z ie i alg ae 5.0 | 35.9 | 9.1 7 
June 30, 1938 4_._- 45.0 | 36.9 8.1 1.8 
a 30, 1939 4 £ es — ; % 9 40 4 | 4.6 2.4 
June 30, 1940 J : 9.0} 43.2 | 5.8 2 
June 30, 1941 ; x 65. 0 49.5 | 15.5 7 
June 30, 1942 : , | 125.0 | 74.2 | 50. 8 | 24 
June 30, 1943 j 210.0 | 140. 5 | 69.3 | 8.9 
June 30, 1944__ thn do celodttide ce ; 260. 0 208. 1 | 51.9 | 19.6 
June 30, 1945 ee cad, + ae 300. 0 268. 7 31.3 24.3 
tah 30, 1946 soes Be. bah i 275.0 | 268. 9 6.1} 14.2 
une 30, 1947... won dd Dadiden . 5 257. 5 | 17.5 3.2 
June 30, 1948. i bcelier +m: . | 251.5 | 23.5 48 
Dae M0, BOD: il ie 252.0 | 23. 0 3.2 
June 30, 1950 : | 256. 7 | 18.3 | 5.3 
June 30, 1951 ui } 254. 6 | 20.4 7.1 
June 30, 1952 ‘ 258. 5 | 6.5 6.4 
June 30, 1953 . | | 265. 5 | 9.5 4.2 
June 30, 1954 a 270.8 | 4.2 6.2 
TU TINE a po oh pian dy ; 273.9 | 7.1 5.2 
June 30, 1956 a : 272. 4 | 8.6 | 5.7 
June 30, 1957 z S62 ae 2 270. 2 | 7.8 5.1 
Dec. 31, 1957--- nnudesaiiphiepeanetdnes 275.0 | 274.6 i 3.1 





1 During the yeers 1930 throngh 1934 the amount of debt subject to the limitation was based partly on 
amounts outstanding and partly on amounts issued. Consequently the figures shown in this column for 
those years represent a combination of amounts issued and amounts outstanding; for 1935 and subsequent 
years the figures represent amounts outstanding. 

2 Prior to Feb. 4, 1935, there was a separate limitation on bonds, based upon amounts issued. The figures 
include the following for bonds on the dates shown in this table when such limitation was in effect: 


Amount of 


Date | Limitation | bonds issued | Balance issu- 

| on issues subject to able 

| limitation 
ig 4 $$ rrr ini 
June 30, 1930 de rete ne ee $20 | $18. 1 $1.9 
June 30, 1931 sasuit ti pasase ae uM J a ; 23 19.5 8.5 
i ees Ee se oe ah eek - 28 | 20.3 | 7.7 
June 30, 1933.__-....-_----_- Pe ee ee 28 | 20.3 | 7.7 
June 30, 1934 wpb O41 ite 2 Silo ae tele aes a 28 24.5 | 3.5 
| 
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3 Prior to Feb. 4, 1935, there were separate limitations on Treasury notes and on the combined amounts of 
certificates of indebtedness and Treasury bills, based upon amounts outstanding. The figures include the 
following for those securities on the dates shown in this table when such limitation was in effect: 





| Limitation | Amount out-| 


Date onamounts | standing Balance 
outstanding | subjectto | issuable 
limitation 


TREASURY NOTES 


June 30, 1930 $7.5 $2.4 $5.1 
June 30, 1931 " : 7.5 7 6.8 
June 30, 1932 7.5) 1.5 | 6.0 
June 30, 1933 7.5 4.8 2.7 
June 30, 1934 10.0 6.9 3.1 
CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS AND TREASURY RILLS | 
June 30, 1930 ‘ ‘ 10.0 1.4 8.6 
June 30, 1931 10. 0 2.4 7.6 
June 30, 1932 Wad 10.0 3.5 6.5 
June 30, 1933 10.9 3.2 6.8 
June 30, 1934 i 10.0 | 3.1 6.9 


4 Between Feb. 4, 1935, and July 20, 1939, Congress placed a separate limitation on the the amount of bonds 
outstanding. ‘The figures include the following for bonds on the dates when such limitation was in effect: 


| | 
Amount of | 





Limitation bonds out- |. Balance 
Date | on amounts standing issuable 
outstanding subject to 
limitation 
June 30, 1935......-. . 4 “ecaeeen nil $25 $14.1 | $10, 9 
June 30, 1986..........- edbu ee ‘ile 25 18.4 | 6.6 
PRS, Ce ndannalinbeshtecitigadiuniaonpenieaeuas oven 25 21.9 | 3.1 
June 3D, 1908..........- shanienad enews 2 30 24.3 | 5.7 
FUND Bs WO ncittindctiewesa ena a scntien ae * 30 28.4 | 1.6 


5 Includes authorization for national defense purposes in act approved June 25, 1940, of notes, certificates, 
and bills in an aggregate amount of $4 billion outstanding at any one time, less any retirements made from the 
special fund made available under sec. 301 of the Revenue Act of 1940. No securities issued under this 
authority were outstanding on June 30, 1940. The act approved Feb. 19, 1941, eliminated the separate 
authority for $4 billion of national defense series obligations. 
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RELATIVE STRENGTH OF NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary and Admiral, I have been puzzled 
the last 2 days. You have related a series of difficulties we encounter, 
and you paint a picture of Russian naval power. Do you not sup- 
pose they have troubles, too? 

Secretary Gates. I am sure they must have considerable. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not suppose they are worrying a little bit 
about what this Navy of ours can do to their navy ? 

Secretary Gates. I would be if I were they. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, then, the United States Navy we 
have has not fallen to pieces in the last year; has it ? 

Secretary Gares. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you think it is better now than it was when you 
came in as Secretary? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Scrivner. I’m sure it is. Last year we were given a picture 
of the United States Navy as being undefeatable, invulnerable, and 
practically invisible. I can almost hear the testimony we got last 
year about what we had and what we could do. But that picture 
seems to have faded from this presentation. 

Secretary Gates. I thought we stated that we could successfully 
defeat any naval fleet which came upon us. I think what we are 
talking about is the possibility of this gap closing over future years. 
We have a tremendous lead in nuclear power and lead the world in 
nuclear propulsion. 

Mr. Scrivner. When one man is on top of the ladder and another 
man at the bottom starts climbing, only one thing can happen. 

This year I was a little disappointed. I want to gu more about 
some of these programs you told us about last year. I can see the 
map up there now showing all the areas of the ak, with arrows. 
The chairman even mentioned the fact that the Navy was talking 
about taking on the entire defense program all by itself. We were 
shown what the Navy could do in strategic bombing. I have hardly 
heard that mentioned this year. 

To take its place—I think perhaps some of the comments made by 
this committee have had some effect—there was a very clear and dis- 


tinct statement that the Navy recognizes the existence of the Army 
and the Strategic Air Force. That helps. 


SOVIET NAVAL REQUIREMENTS 


Perhaps you gentlemen, one or the other of you, can answer one 
question in my mind. We continually hear about the big Russian 
submarine fleet. Once in a while it is mentioned that they have no 
carriers. Why? 

Admiral Burxsr. The missions and the tasks in war of the United 
States and Russia are two completely different missions and tasks. 
We are going to fight in Europe, in Asia, and in the waters adjacent 
to them. Russia is already there. She isin Asia. She doesn’t have 
to cross any oceans in order to fight in Europe or to fight in Asia. We 
do. Unless we can cross those oceans, unless we can reinforce the 
peoples who are there, Russia will have Europe and Asia. 
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Russia has built her Navy to deny us the use of the seas near the 
Eurasian coasts. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is an offshore proposition. 

Admiral Burke. It is an offshore proposition for all her Navy ex- 
cept submarines. She can heckle us. She can sink our ships. She 
can worry us. She can put missile submarines off our coasts and she 
can require us to keep a large portion of our fleet back here to protect 
the United States, mostly antisubmarine warfare ships. 

The oceans are large. We have to search large parts of them. 

In order for Russia to prevent us from getting our troops, our sup- 
plies, the reinforcements, the support which our allies need and which 
our own forces overseas need, she has built a navy which is dependent 
on submarines to heckle us or to fight us over here and all the way 
across, the destroyers and cruisers and large numbers of motor tor- 
pedo boats and naval air which will attack us as we come within 
range of the European-Asiatic coast. If they can sink us, then there 
is no support we can render to any of our allies or any of our deployed 
forces overseas, and we lose them. We will be isolated in this 
country. 

That is what she is trying to do. To do that she does not need 
carriers. We must have carriers because we have to carry the fight 
to her. 

SUBMARINE MENACE 


Mr. Scrivner. That being true, then it would appear to me the 
submarine is the bigger menace. 

Admiral Burxe. The submarine against us is a big menace. That 
is the biggest menace. The next biggest menace is their air. The 
next biggest menace is their mines. They are expert miners. Then 
they have their surface craft which will be some menace, too. 


COSTS OF SUBMARINES AND CARRIERS COMPARED 


Mr. Scrivner. I have been talking for a long time about anti- 
submarine warfare, but apparently it didn’t take. How many anti- 
submarine submarines or |ciller submarines could you procure for the 
cost of one carrier? 

Admiral Burke. A submarine costs about $47 million. A carrier 
costs $300 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plusthe planes? Is that fully equipped with planes? 

Admiral Burke. That is the carrier itself, sir. ‘The planes vary 
depending upon the types of planes you put on them. But a sub- 
marine will not do the work a carrier does. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course not. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Enlarged numbers of submarines. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think anybody ever said it would. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is an entirely different job. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. My view is that we have the best Navy in the world; 
that it was good last year and better this year. As a matter of fact, 
we ought to have a pretty good Navy, because since 1946 the Navy 
has been appropriated over $132 billion. 

21294—-58 34 
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Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. Our appropriations are about ca 
30 percent of the total defense budget, or less. w 
Mr. Scrivner. At this point, just as a matter of historical interest 
so we won’t have to dig it up again, I would like to put in the record 


the appropriations of the Navy beginning with fiscal 1946. te 
(The information referred to follows—it was not furnished in time W 
to be included at this point and will appear in the appendix to this h 
volume. ) p 
PERSONNEL BENEFITS g 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, you and the other Secretaries and all 

the other Chiefs of Staff have mentioned in your reports someplace 

the Cordiner report as necessary to obtain and retain good men. Yet 
at the same time, as was pointed out to the other services, we con- ( 
stantly are worried about some very good and well-trained men being 


“riffed.” That is the same story we have been told in past years, for 
instance, about how vital it would be to retain military people in the | 
service, “Therefore, give us this survivors benefits,” and Congress 
gave you survivors benefits. 

Then we were also told, “We have to keep these people in the service, 
and if you will just give us dependent medical care that will do it.” 
So Congress gave you dependent medical care. You are still coming 
in with the same story, that you cannot keep good men in the service. 
So now you come in with the Cordiner report. 

To see where we are getting, I would like a statement placed m the 
record at this point, whic hw ill have to come from you, General Moore, 
because it affects the entire Defense Department, showing when the 
survivor-benefit law went into effect and how much it has cost each 
year, and the same statement as to dependent medical care. 

My own feeling, having talked to quite a few men myself, is that 
green-back poultices are not effective, and that there could be some 
administrative action taken which would retain more of these men in 
the service if somebody would just go to the trouble of doing it. 

(The following statement was submitted : ) 


DEPENDENT MebDIcCAL CARE 


The dependent medical care program was authorized by Public Law 569 (the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act), 84th Congress, 1st session, approved on June 
7, 1956, to become effective 6 months after enactment. Accordingly, this program 
went into effect on December 7, 1956. The fiscal year 1958 cost of the pro- 
gram to the Department of Defense is estimated at $82 million. 


SuRvVIvorRs’. BENEFITS 


Survivors’ benefits for military personnel were authorized by Public 
881 (the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act), 84th Congress, 
2d session, which was enacted August 1, 1956, and became effective January 1, 
1957. Department of Defense contributions to the social security fund during 
fiscal year 1958 for this purpese are estimated at $125 million. 


HOLLOWAY PLAN 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral Burke, T do not know whether your Secre- 
tary is sae best source of information, but m: iny years ago the Navy 
started a special program different from any other ROTC programs, 
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called the Holloway plan. I have forgotten what year that was. It 
was about 1947 or 1948. 

Secretary Gates. Right after the war, I think, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was on the committee at the time. I would like 
to have some information about the Holloway plan. In the first place, 

when did it start, how many students have gone into it each year, what 
has the annual cost been, the number of students who have com- 
pleted it, and particularly the number of Holloway students who have 
gone into the Regular Navy. 

(The information requested follows :) 


HoLitoway PLAN 


1. The Holloway plan was authorized by Public Law 729, 79th Congress (act 
of August 13, 1946) and the first output of the Holloway students who were 
selected initially on a nationally competitive basis was in the year 1951. 

2. Student input per year: 


September 1947 (includes transfers from other programs) -_~---- _-~~- . 2, 485 
ETO FOI a csc diene hs Shag Sabi ecdbbihthees alow bate habe adebe tame eee 1, 944 
RR REE CE LL ALLEN ELLER TD DORE: aT cel ect eae 
NS TE ci aie Sea cgehipe tees sons gach aod nese an enaeaciaapanaieie aeee 1, 939 
ememner: IGG ose See Es Satan eee So oo ey ee 
SUMAN TIGNE: {I ss bikh hd dS hE SEY ace tec eis wintind, bdikehatak thnks + 32GRS 
CORO LIB os cise stacy on mdah ities dbtintim ne ap bekenibhiein bans ened 1, 946 
RTI a och crisicah deinennicceneninh eaeenantnen che ia acai niet ge taelecigniaaa dial 1, 941 
SOMME TID cco cca cesnss at fadicas aan un hen ee nian aa Anger agenionaeal eaaaeipeindaeeee pee aa 
mantee Tee) 6 Ne Be at ententies bila edsed Miata ees 1, 984 
Bentemiber: TOOT oc hele Mage Ss het RE he fel hei cheba Laas ee ee 

PIED ceerncer-acSna-apenraereccep neste ps lscinsoghesTictiecayiaibai cia te taaiaa eine ioe meee ie ee a 


The total annual cost for 1957 was $11,190.767 with an individual cost per 
student of $1,856. Costs for preceding years were approximately the same. 

4. The total number of students commissioned from 1950-57 was 10,686. This 
includes both Navy and Marine Corps officers. 

5. The total number eligible for retention is 7,027 from year groups 1950—54. 
The total number retained—1,348, or 19.2 percent. It is to be noted that, by 
law, a Holloway source officer must apply for retention as a Regular officer in 
the third calendar year of his commission in order to be retained as a Regular 
officer. If he does not apply, he is then offered a Reserve commission and is 
required to serve out the remainder of his active obligated service as a Reserve 
officer. Further, he must retain this Reserve commission, either on active or 
inactive duty, until the sixth anniversary of his original commission. Year 
group 1955 will be eligible for retention this year, as will year group 1956 in 
1959, and year group 1957 in 1960. 


NAVY BOOKLET ON APPEARING BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


Mr. Scrivner. The Navy is reported to have prepared a book for 
the witnesses who come before this committee and other congressional 
committees. May I have a copy of that book? Did it? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I doubt that book told them to read the newspapers 
very carefully eae i morning before they come before the committee. 

Admiral Burke. You are probably right. 

Mr. Scrivner. How can anyone expect to be a good witness be- 
fore this committee without reading the headlines? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will the gentleman yield for an observation ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. It may be some people in this great world of o 
my friend, don’t put a diadem of omnipotence on the brow of the 
editorialists of this country. 

Mr. Sorrvner. That may be. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. President Roosevelt once said that the only 
way to run the Government successfully is by hindsight. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if I had known as much when I was 21 
as I know now, I would have done much better myself. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR ENLISTED MEN 


One of the things I read in the newspaper January 19 which raised 
my curiosity is an article which says the Navy was using a new plan 
to get scientists, a trail-blazing program to get civilian scientists and 
engineers which has been started by the Navy’s new ships. They tell 
about how they are going to send 500 outstanding high-school seniors 
to universities and all that. 

Where is the authority for that program? When was the money 
appropriated for it? When has any request been made or any pre- 
sentation been made to this committee about it? 

Secretary Gates. There has been none made, Mr. Scrivner. This 
article that you referred to is a bit garbled. However, the Navy has 
started and is in the process of starting, without having funds re- 
quested, or appropriated, a program which would permit the competi- 
tive selection of certain enlisted men of ability and character to go to 
college at Government expense for 4 years, in return for which they 
would be obligated to serve in the Navy for 4 years thereafter—after 
they are commissioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is that any different from the Holloway plan 
except that it applies to the enlisted men in the Navy ? 

Secretary Gates. It is very little different from the Holloway plan 
except it gives us a selection from among our several hundred thousand 
enlisted people and an opportunity to pick the people who are quali- 
fied for higher education. Frankly, the objective of doing this was, 
we thought, in the interest. of stimulating other people to do it rather 
than something for the selfish interest of the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think it is up to the Navy to blaze a trail 
for all the people who are interested in education. 

Secretary Gates. We have been rather proud of the trail we blazed 
in the Office of Navy Research and in some of these progressive 
Holloway plans and personnel policies. We felt it was a responsibility 
we could assume to help blaze a trail in this respect. 


NAVY SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrtvner. Now, with regard to the coordination and friendly 
relations between the Navy, the Air Force and the Army, you have to 
read the newspapers to know what is going on. On January 15 I was 
interested in reading a story from Tallahassee, Fla., where the former 
Director of the Office of Naval Research declared that Gen. Curtis 
LeMay was responsible for blocking the joint research on the earth 
satellite program 12 years ago. 


~ 


That is going pretty far back. 
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Secretary Garrs. We cannot be responsible for what certain people 
say in Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. I mention that because it is one of the 
things that this committee has been trying to eliminate. 

Now it raises another point; namely, the satellite program. It was 
a civilian scientist undertaking and there were various reasons why 
the Navy was selected to be the contracting officer for the civilian 
scientists. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some people do not seem to understand that, 
although I have been trying to stress it for some little time. It is 
an entirely different program from the type of satellite program we 
talk about in the military services. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you amplify that a little, or have somebody 
do it at this point in the record ¢ 

Secretary Gates. I could start it and Admiral Burke could help me. 

The Navy was selected as the contractor for the civilian scientists in 
a nonclassified program in connection with the United States’ partici- 
pation in the International Geophysical Year. It was determined as 
a matter of policy this program would be separate from the military 
missile program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you expand upon that when the transcript 
comes to you‘ 

Secretary Gares. Yes. 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 


Project Vanguard is a part of the United States participation in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, an 18-month period from July 1957 to December 1958 
in which scientists from 58 nations are joined in studies of the earth and sun. 
The IGY was organized by the International Council of Scientific Unions, a 
body that represents scientific organizations of many countries. The National 
Academy of Sciences represents the United States in this group. In the sum- 
mer of 1954 the International Scientific Radio Union, a member body of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, recommended consideration of arti- 
ficial satellites during the IGY. A result of this proposal was that the United 
States National Committee for the IGY (which was set up by the National 
Academy of Sciences to plan, direct, and execute the United States IGY pro- 
gram), established advisory groups to consider such a satellite program for 
United States implementation. Later, these proposals, through the auspices of 
the National Academy of Sciences, were approved for support by the United 
States Government. Public announcement of the plans for a satellite program 
was made by the White House on July 29, 1955. 

Although Federal funds are involved in this country’s participation in the 
IGY, the groups involved, with the exception of the National Science Founda- 
tion, are private organizations, and the satellite program is considered by scien- 
tific organizations to be essentially a civilian enterprise that is accepting logistic 
support and funds from the Government. 

Following the White House announcement, the Department of Defense was 
asked to provide logistic support for the satellite program. This logistic sup- 
port consists in placing satellites in orbit around the earth. It includes respon- 
sibility for all aspects of the launching vehicle and the launching techniques aad 
arrangements. The Department of Defense assigned to the Navy the technical 
program for launching the satellite vehicle. 

From its inception, the United States satellite program has been designed for 
maximum results in scientific research. It has been closely coordinated with 
International Geophysical Year scientists of all countries. The Vanguard pro- 
gram has been deliberately separated from ballistic-missile programs, primarily 
to accent the scientific purposes of the satellite. 
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PROCUREMENT OF ATOMIC-POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. Scrivner. A year ago there could not be enough emphasis laid 
upon the importance and urgency of getting the new first atomic. 
pow ered carriers started. At that time I could not understand why, 
if it was that good, you did not back up on the conventional-powered 
carrier we provided a year before which, as the admiral said, would 
be in the fleet for 25 or 30 years. You would just have had a year or 
so to wait and then you would have had an atomic carrier that would 
have been with the fleet for 25 or 30 years. Now you state in order 
to get antisubmarine warfare ships you are going to forego the pro- 
curement of an atomic-powered carrier this year, but you are going 
to start taking the first bite of the $35 million. 

My recollection is last year I requested before we appropriated 
anything for the new a | that we have everybody in here to see 
where we were going. I still feel the same way because statements 
made by men that we have a great deal of confidence in indicate that 
the carrier is not as invulnerable, or as invisible, as it was painted last 
year. 

So I am again requesting the chairman, before we provide any 
funds for even this first bite of the carrier, to have the top men, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the top men of the Air Force and the Navy 
in to see what can, or cannot be done. If airpower can do what we 
are told it can, including our own Navy’s airpower, I still have my 
doubts about many things. 


VERTICAL ASSAULT 


Now, on page 6, Admiral Burke, you refer to the doctrine of vertical 
assault and then in a later sentence you refer to the helicopter. Of 
course, those of us who have been on this committee listening to the 
Navy each year have some familiarity with what you are talking 
about, but this printed record will be perused by, we hope, quite a few 
of the other Members of the House of Representatives, perhaps some 
of the Senate, and by a great many of the public and the Russian 
translators. 

Without divulging any security matters give us at this point a state- 
ment on what you mean by vertical assault and how it would be 
operated and w hat you anticipate. Give us a statement how success- 
ful it would be if the area which you are assaulting should happen to 
be rather heavily armed and what you would expect to run into, 
Maybe General Pate could do that. 

General Parr. We will be glad to undertake that. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are a lot of questions in my mind. 

General Parr. We will be glad to do that. 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 


CONCEPT OF VERTICAL ENVELOPMENT 


After the use of the first atomic bomb on Japan, it became evident that am- 
phibious operations must be more flexible, mobile, and provide for dispersal 
tactics ashore. The helicopter, which came along about that same time pro- 
vided an excellent means of conducting future amphibious operations, in meeting 
these requirements. 
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The advantages of the helicopter are legion, some of the most important being: 
Rapidity of transporting personnel and cargo. 
Accuracy of delivery to the exact location desired. 
Ability to deliver a unit, intact, ready to fight, with sufficient supporting 
arms and equipment to provide staying power. 

Flexibility, in that it can deliver troops to more desirable locations or remove 
them from undesirable ones, change course to avoid detection or ground fire and 
select the altitude most expedient. 

The Marine Corps vertical assault doctrine envisages the employment, with 
or without nuclear support, of integrated Marine landing forces of ground and 
supporting air components, organized, trained, and equipped to exploit the 
speed and flexibility of the helicopter, for the projection of seapower deep 
ashore at any point on the world littoral without the necessity of direct assault 
on the intervening shoreline. 

The central features of this concept are: 

(a) Portability, by helicopter, of the assualt elements of the landing force. 

(b>) Embarkation and movement of the landing force in amphibious shipping 
designed for rapid unloading by helicopter, and capable of keeping station with 
the supporting carriers in order to share the protection afforded by the carrier 
aircraft, to economize on escorts, and to achieve maximum surprise. 

(c) The sudden and concentrated destruction or neutralization, as the task 
force closes the objective, of enemy air and ground forces capable of opposing 
the landing. This will be accomplished primarily by aircraft of the task force, 
supplemented by operations of strategic and theater air units. 

(d@) The ship-to-shore movement and seizure of widely dispersed inland objec- 
tives by helicopter assault forces. 

(e) Exploitation of the speed and flexibility of the helicopter in the conduct 
of subsequent tactical operations ashore to seek out and destroy remaining 
enemy forces in the beachhead area, and to assist in locating, engaging, and 
defeating enemy forces endeavoring to penetrate or approach the beachhead. 

(f) Exploitation of all-weather air support for counter-air operations, for 
interdiction of the objective area, for reconnaissance, and for close troop 
support. 

(g) Exploitation of the mobility of the helicopter and the range and speed 
of landplane and seaplane transports to provide reinforcements and logistic 
support for the landing force, with direct service to basic combat units when- 
ever possible. Provision of a maximum of support from outside the landing 
area is planned. 

As to the success of the vertical asSault if the objective should happen to be 
rather heavily defended. As I have indicated previously, the helicopter landing 
is just a part of the overall assault. It is not conducted in a vacuum. It is 
the climax of a series of search and reconnaissance operations, and of fire sup- 
port preparation of the routes and landing zones. The helicopters will come 
ashore under an umbrella of fighter aircraft. They will be preceded by path- 
finder groups and will be escorted closely by heavily armed attack aircraft 
searching out enemy ground forces along the route of advance which may have 
been missed by the preparatory fires. 

Should the enemy be in great strength in the immediate landing area, the 
great flexibility of the helicopter will permit shifting rapidly to alternate ob- 
jectives, the use of alternate routes, or pulling back while additional preparatory 
fires are delivered on the enemy. 

The helicopter may be considered a vulnerable craft. If the pilot is hit, it may 
become a casualty. This is true also if the machine is hit in a critical area. 
Tests by manufacturers in this country and in actual combat operations by the 
French in Algiers prove that the helicopter will stand a terrific amount of 
“hits” and still remain airborne. 

To those of us who came ashore in World War II and Korea in boats and 
amphibious tractors, or traveled in trucks and armored columns channeled on 
roads, or to those who marched at 2 miles per hour, the 90-mile-per-hour heli- 
copter gives us a latitude previously undreamed of. 
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COORDINATION WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Although we are referring to the fact that the Navy 
is now openly t talking about the Air Force and the Army, you give on 
page 13 of your statement the three board national military problems 
and you say: 

The United States must have a nuclear retaliatory capability to deter all-out 
war, one which cannot be knocked out by surprise attack, and which possesses 
a capability to win a general war if one be forced upon us. 

Then you say: 

Our planned Navy is designed toward these basic national a eenae 


It just makes me wonder. As I indicated last year, the Navy feels 
that they had to do it alone, the Air Force feels it has to do it alone, 
and the Army feels that it has to do it alone. 

Admiral Burke. I thought that we made it very clear that we do 
not expect to. The United States lays down these basic requirements 
and all services must build their services to meet those basic require- 
ments. We do too. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know what you mean, that the Navy has the Navy’s 
share of meeting these national requirements. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But thatisnot what yousaid. Yousaid: 

Our planned Navy is designed toward these basic national requirements. 

Anyone reading the statement would naturally infer, as this com- 
mittee has stated in past years, that each of the services comes in here 
wanting enough of everything to do the job by themselves. 

Admiral Burke. There was no intention of that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


RENTENTION OF JUNIOR OFFICERS 


Now, on page 5 of your statement, Secretary Gates, you have a sen- 
tence that is a little hard for me to understand : 

Most importantly, since World War II, retention of junior officers beyond 
their obligated period of service has fallen far short of requirements. 

That is getting back to what I asked you—how much are we getting 
out of the Holloway plan? Then you goon and say: 

The continued limited selectivity of young officers will result in a poor quality 
officer force in the future with its accompanying impact on leadership and 
combat potential. 

I am a little at a loss to understand what you mean by the “con- 
tinued limited selectivity,” and I am just wondering why you take 
any “poor” officers at all. 

Secretary Gares. The intent was to emphasize the fact that it has 
been more and more difficult. to keep people in the service as a matter 
of career. It is not the original selection that is involved, although 
it may be ambiguously stated. It is the inability to keep them. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you use the word “poor” that presupposes 
that something was poor. You say: “The continued limited selectiv- 
ity of young officers will result in a poor quality officer force.” The 
inference is it is a poor quality officer force. 
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Secretary Gates. We are losing too many good people, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been hearing that now ever since the year 
one. That is going to be true all the time because our young men are 
not militarily minded and they are not educated from the time they 
are born to follow a military career. It is always going to be true. 

Secretary Gares. I agree with you, sir. But the demands of the 
technical irubiaonnde that have taken place in the services on higher 
skilled people are increasing all the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

Secretary Gates. Historically, the problem becomes more difficult. 

Mr. Scrivner. If a man does not like the military service you can- 
not pay him enough, or sugar him up enough to keep him. If he 
stays in for added dough, or something like that, he is not the man 
you want. What you want is a man who stays in because he loves the 
service. 

Secretary Gates. That is absolutely correct. Motivation of him- 
self to the service. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Maybe you did not say what I interpreted you to say 
here. 

Secretary Gates. I did not intend to, Mr. Scrivner. 


STATUS OF TALOS MISSILE 


Mr. WiaerteswortH. Let me ask a question that I failed to ask pre- 
viously. 
Under the heading, “Missiles,” I wish somebody, either on or off 
the record, would tell us about the status of the Talos missile. Some- 
one who ought to know what he is talking about told me awhile ago 
that in his opinion the Talos missile could go into operation within 
a period of 2 years and that it should be sufficient to protect bases 
if not cities. Either on or off the record, sometime I would like to 
know what the status is. 

Admiral Burke. Generally you are correct. 

Secretary Gates. It is a very good missile. 

Admiral Burke. It is a good missile. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Burke. We will elaborate on that. 

(This information may be found on pp. 569 et seq.) 


RETENTION OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Norretzi. Mr. Secretary, I notice that you are having some 
trouble with your trained personnel. I assume also you are having 
trouble with your enlisted naval personnel. Why is that? Why are 
you having trouble? 

Secretary Gates. I think, Mr. Norrell, as Mr. Scrivner says, his- 
torically the American people are not motivated for a military ca- 
reer. We also have a time of economic prosperity in the United 
States. There is a difference in pay and opportunity between the 
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career in the service and a career in private industry. Further. 
more, today the military are married to a far greater extent, and 
at a younger age, than heretofore. With regard to the lowest orade 
of enlisted personnel in the Navy a very high percentage of “them 
are married and have families. Then peculiar to the Navy, people 
must live away from home a long while and have family separations, 
As the marriages increase and “the children come, this makes life 
relatively unattractive compared to the opportunities on the outside, 

As I said in answer to Mr. Scrivner, it gets increasingly difficult 
because of the complexity of the new aircraft and the new missiles, 
the new types of things that we must operate. We educate a lot 
of people In our serv ice schools and they leave those service schools 
after they have served their required tour of duty and do very well 
in private industry. To some extent we are running a recruiting 
agency for the electronics industry. 


INTEREST IN ACADEMY 


Mr. Nogrenz. Is that affecting the Naval Academy as well as the 
enlisted naval personnel ? 

Secretary GATES. To some extent. I have forgotten - pereen- 
age of people who do not make a career from the Ni aval Academy. 
The attraction from the Naval Ac ademy is around 25 percent, if I 
remember cc rrectly. 

Mr. Norreti. I may desire to withdraw some of these questions 
and answers. I have not had many men in my district interested in 
either the Naval Academy or the Army Academy, like they used to 
be. Why is that? 

Secretary Gares. I think it is due to a matter of inflation and the 
economic picture of the country and the hardships of separation and 
the requirements of a military career. Also, the fact that people do 
not want to submit to discipline and separations that are involved in 
the military career, partic ularly when the inducements on the outside 
are in their minds so much greater. It is a fundamental problem of 
the stamina of the American people. 

Mr. Norretyi. I know that we have to have an Army and a Navy 
as well as a Marine Corps. I want to do something to help you. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Norrexu. [ am disturbed and alarmed about the way the thing 
is going. I donot know why it is. Anyway, we do not have the men 
that want to make it a lifetime job. They are not that interested. 


RESPECT FOR MILITARY RANK AND UNIFORM 


Secretary Garres. Maybe you could say it best by s: ay) ing the dignity 
of the uniform should be restored. A captain in the Navy used to be 
a very high person. I am afraid the general attitude of the country 
does not treat rank and the dignity of a military uniform with the 
proper respect chat it deserves. We are getting at the problem of the 
psychology of the people and the press and it 1s a pretty big subject. 

Mr. Nore. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I do not agree with you about that. I 
think the uniform is highly respected by the public. I do not believe 
the people in uniform have been downer: aded. That is just a question 
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of opinion. I think the people in uniform stand high with the public. 
[ am surprised to hear you say what you have said. 

Secretary Gates. I beg to differ with you, Mr. Chairman. As you 
say, it is a personal opinion. I see too many young people that, Mr. 
Norrell is talking about who want to go into a compulsory military 
career and get it ove and very good people—and they go. in 
even as officers with that background and capabilities, but they would 
just as soon go into the Army and take the shorter tour av: ailable. 

Mr. Manon. In the 1930’s there was a lot of unemployment. The 
life outside the uniform was not so attractive. The uniform offered 
a great deal, competitionwise, then that it does not offer now. Now 
job opportunities are considerable and the economic picture is en- 
tirely different. I do not believe that lack of attraction for the mili- 

tary life is tied to the business of prestige but is tied to its economic 
factor. 

Admiral Burr. Those two are related. 

Mr. Norrety. I think it must be economic. 

Admiral Burke. A good deal is economic; but in this country your 
prestige is determined a good deal by what you make and w hat you 
do and if you compare jobs in a normal ¢ ‘ivilian organization the 
comparison first is always what salary do you make. Where do you 
stand? That is part of the prestige. It is not all of it by any means, 
but I think the Secretary is correct in saying that there is not nearly 
so much prestige or honor of belonging to a service now as there used 
to be when I came in. These youngsters do not feel it. ‘T] hey do not 
feel that they are members of a community which are sought for as 
we used to feel. 





EFFECT OF COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. Froop. And you have this problem: Never in the history of the 
United States have we had by law what in effect is compulsory mili- 
tary training in peacetime service. 

\dmiral Burxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Until you got this crop. For 150 years it was a volun- 
tary service, a small service, and all of those elements of which you 
speak are present. It was not so big. Four stripes was a rare bird 
even in the service. 

Admiral Burke. That is 1 right. 

Mr. Manon. A rare “person,” if we are going to raise prestige. 

Mr. Froop. Let us make that for the Air Force, then. 

Recently we have seen fit to have by law what in effect, no matter 

what you call it—a rose by any other name—is compulsory, milits ary 
service. That poses a different frame of mind with the young people. 
You have these developing results. The United States of America 
is 1 of the 2, if not the leading nation in the world. We are world- 
wide. ; That is a new thing. We are not just a continental power. 
The United States of America was a class C power in 1914—<class C, 
something not much better than some of the Mediterranean nations 
worldwide. It did not become a class A power until perhaps World 
War IT in the international scene. Now, you are in a very rarified 
atmosphere. I do not know what you are, A-plus-1 or A-plus-2.. So 
you have an entirely different problem and you do not quite have an 
analogy. 
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Secretary Gates. That is correct. 


PRESTIGE OF MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. Scatvner. May I take some chips in this game? 

I do not agree with the Secretary, for several reasons. Up to now 
I have had no trouble filling my quota for any one of the Academies, 
Of course, there are more now ‘for the Air Force. It is new and all 
that. But there has been in some places a rather studied—and I say 
that advisedly—approach to the point where men in pretty high places 
have been referred to with some derogation by the term of “brass. 
I have called the services a lot of things but I have never referred 
to them as “brass.” 

Then some instances have occurred where the military themselves 
must take upon their own shoulders the responsibility because there 
have been times when men in uniform, and that includes some of them 
pretty high in rank, have not so conducted themselves as to call for 
respect. 

Secretary Gates. That is true. 





INDIVIDUALS WHO HURT THE SERVICES’ PRESTIGE 


Mr. Scrivner. Every one of you has seen some of your own fellow. 
officers doing some things that you knew were going to hurt the 
service. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an individual thing. You cannot govern 
them all. That is not only true of the military: that is true in 
churches, service organizations, and so on. No one pays any atten- 
tion to the national Legion conventions where men get inside the 
committee rooms and work until the convention starts and until it 
is over carrying on the program of the organization, but they do a 
few outside. They are doing what? Dropping bags of water out 
of windows. stopping traffic and all that. And in the minds of the 
public that is the organization. In other words, the wrongdoers are 
in a woeful minority, that is true, but it casts a reflection upon the 
organization as a whole. 

So right in your own services, the Army, the N: avy, and the Air 
Force, if somebody sometimes would just check up on someone mak- 
ing a display he shouldn’t you could improve things. Every officer 
in every service should be a walking billboard advertising the service. 

Secretary Gates. We have had a wonderful record in our 6th and 
7th Fleets making ambassadors out of brandnew recruits. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have had some brand-new men and some old 
ones who have not been good ambassadors or walking billboards, 
either. 


Secretary Gates. When we find out about that we move in pretty 
fast. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes the damage has already been done. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a two-way street. I do not agree. T still be- 
lieve the people I know still have a very high respect for the men in 
uniform, in peace or in war. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 
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Mr. Anprews. General Pate, your budget request is $814,858,000 ? 
General Pars. Yes, sir. 


MARINE CORPS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. What was your appropriation last year? 

General Pars. For 1958 we had appropriated $831,200,000. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that for 19584 

General Pars. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. This is the 1959 request that we are talking about? 

General Pars. That is $814,858,000. 

Mr. Anprews. Right. What did you get this year, the fiscal year 
1958 ? 

General Pars. $831,200,000. 

Mr. Anprews. Well now, this budget will make it necessary for you 
to reduce your force from 188,000 to 175,000, officers and men ? 

General Pare. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Which you say will be 25,000 less than your strength 
was a year ago! 

General Pare. Right, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How will you reduce your force by that number? 


REDUCTION IN FORCES 


General Pare. It is going to be very difficult, Mr. Congressman. 
We are going to do it in all of our activities. 

Mr. Anprews. Will you lose any outfits ? 

General Pate. Yes; definitely. : 

Mr. Anprews. Tell us about that. You have three divisions at 
present. 

General Pars. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Will you lose a division ? 

General Pars. No, we will not, but we will have 3 divisions and 
3 wings that will be at only 75 percent of their strength, and obvi- 
ously ‘they will be only 75 percent capable of doing their job. 

With regard to some of the supporting units, those that we term 
force troops, such as tank battalions, artillery batteries and logistic 
support units, some of these we will have to eliminate and many of 
them will be reduced to bare maintenance levels. 

Mr. Anprews. If you get down to the level of 175,000 at the end 
of the fiscal year 1959, do you consider that a safe level ? 

General Pater. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you think the minimum safe level for 
officers and men in the Marine Corps should be? 

General Pare. Just as I said last year, 200,000. We accepted that 
as a minimum. 

Mr. Anprews. A minimum ? 

General Pare. Yes. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Now, in addition to reducing your r manpower, your 
officers and men, w hat other programs will be ‘afected? What about 
your training program for your operating force ? 
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General Pate. Well, obviously, it will not be quite as good as it has 
been in the past. We are going to make every effort to keep it at a 
very high level. That is all tied in with shipping and planes, not 
just men entirely. That comes under “Marine Corps troops and facili- 
ties.” There has been some reduction in that, although I think we 
will get along fairly well this year in that. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Anprews. What about your training program for reservists and 
the strength of your Reserve Corps under this budget / 

General Pare. Well, naturally, that has come down a bit. We will 
have 45,000 trained reserves, that is, the personnel that are paid for 
drill. I think that will take care of us. 

Mr. Anprews. When will you have the 45,000, at the end of the fiscal 
year ¢ 

General Parr. We have them now. 

Mr. Anprews. Will there be a reduction in strength in your Reserve 
force ? 

General Parr. Just a few, 580 I think is the exact number. I do 
not think that is too serious. 


LAST OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Anprews. How much would the additional 25,000 officers and 
men cost? If you cannot give us that figure you can supply it for 
the record. 

General Pare. I think that I have it, sir. I can give it to you for 
200,000. It would cost $39 million. 

Mr. Anprews. $39 million additional ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, if the Congress gave you $39 million 
over and above this budget request of $814,858,000, you could keep 
your strength at 200,000 officers and men ? 

General Pater. That is right. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE STOCKS 


Mr. Anprews. Now, what about your mobilization reserve stock? 
You stated : 

These stocks do not command the urgency and attention I feel they deserve. 

Explain that a little more in detail. 

General Parr. I think, as you understand, over the last several 
years we have not been able to obtain the funds to build up our mobih- 
zation reserve. Actually, I think—and I would like to have an oppor- 
tunity to check this—we would have about ——-—— months’ mobiliza- 
tion reserve stock should we go to war tomorrow, which is all right 
providing production can catch up. 

I would like to emphasize that these so-called mobilization reserve 
stocks are the stocks which the Marine Corps requires for support if 
we enter combat prior to mobilization, which we well may. 

The preponderance of funds made available necessarily were ap- 
plied as a matter of first priority to provide for our peacetime forces. 


While we have adequate stocks with which to initiate combat, our 
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capability for sustained combat—our staying power—leaves some- 
thing to be desired. 

I presume then that my superiors at the Department of Defense 
will assume that they can accelerate in time if war did come. In other 
words, they could supply us with the necessary equipment, weapons, 
and ammunition, and so forth. 


Mr. Anprews. You stated in your concluding paragraph: 

Let me emphasize the fact that this. budget provides only for essentials. 
General Parr. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. You feel that you are cut to the bone? 

General Pare. I do, sir. 


INITIAL REQUEST BY MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Anprews. What was your budget request originally for the 
Marine Corps for fiscal year 1959 which finally went to or wound up 
at this figure of $814,858,000 ? 

General Parr. May I furnish that for the record, please ? 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


The initial fiscal year 1959 budget estimates submitted by the Marine Corps 
totaled $1,131,140,000. These estimates were based on a force level of 200,000, 


STATUS OF ATOMIC CARRIER FUNDED LN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Anprews. Now, Mr. Secretary, could you tell me something 
about the status of the new atomic carrier which we appropriated 
funds for last year ? 

Secretary Garrs. Yes. The carrier is under contract. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would tell us how work is progressing 
and what else you can about the carrier at this time. 

Secretary Gates. The carrier is under contract to the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., and work is on schedule and 
underway. In connection with the construction certain funds have 
been spent and a good many funds have been committed. 

Mr. Anprews. The appropriation, as I recall, was roughly $315 mil- 
lion; is that right ? 

Secretary Gates. That is roughly correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Could you tell me, or if not, supply for the re cord, 
the amount spent to date, or obligated to date, or committed to date? 

Secretary Gates. $ $314 million is the correct estimated cost. There 
has been about $5.5 million spent in “shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy.” There has been money spent in 2 accounts under research and 
development that I would like to check for the record, and in “Ships 
and Facilities, Navy,” about $1 million. I think about $150 million 
has been committed. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish that you would check those figures and have 
them correct. I want all that has been spent, obligated, or committed 
as of some recent date. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

With respect to the nuclear-powered attack carrier now under construction, 
as of December 31, 1957, expenditures totaled $25 million, obligations $150 mil- 
lion, and commitments $142 million. 
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Mr. Anprews. That is all. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 


COST OF KEEPING MARINE CORPS STRENGTH AT 200,000 MEN 


Mr. Anprews. May I ask one other question? With regard to the 
$39 million figure that you gave, could you retain 25,000 officers and 
men with that amount, or would you need additional money for 
equipment, and so forth? 

General Parr. No, sir. We would be all right. There are 1 or 2 
other items that would have to be considered in Navy-sponsored 
appropriations, such as “Medical care, Navy.” This would require 
a little more. 

Mr. Anprews. $39 million would permit you to keep your strength 
at 200,000 ? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Rizey. General Pate, while we are discussing the Marines, 
they have always historically been a volunteer outfit. Do you have 
any difficulty in obtaining mc Minot at the present time ? 

General Pats. We do not, sir. 

Mr. Ruy. Do you think that you could build up your forces to 
the full complement that you consider a 100-percent outfit with 
volunteers ? é, 

General Pars. I think we could. It would take a little while. 
We could not do it overnight because you have to go out and beat 
the bushes and talk men into it. They do not stand in line trying to 
get into the military services these days. 

Mr. Ritey. You have no difficulty in obtaining all the men you 
need for the organization ? 

General Pate. That is right. 


PERCENTAGE OF MARINES IN COMBAT UNITS 


Mr. Rizey. I note that you say that 60.8 percent of all the Marines 
are combat troops. Is that 60.8 percent of the 75-percent strength 
that you contemplate, or is that 60.8 percent of the 100-percent 
strength, or will it work in both instances? 

General Pare. At the end of fiscal 1959, we expect to have 60.8 

ercent of our strength in operating forces. The Fleet Marine Force 
is part of the operating forces, and will comprise 52.2 percent of 
the total strength of 175,000. This will allow a manning level in 
the Fleet Marine Force of only 75 percent of combat requirements. 

Mr. Rirey. Would your percentage go up if you had a full 
complement ? 

General Pare. Definitely. With a strength of 200,000 the Fleet 
Marine Force could be manned at about 90 percent of combat require- 
ments. 

Mr. Rirey. If you had a full complement of 200,000 men in the 
Marines your combat troops would be above 90 percent ? 
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General Parr. About 90 percent. To be exact, 87 percent. ‘To 
man our 3 divisions with the 3 wings 100 percent—not quite 100 per- 
cent—it takes 215,000, but as I said last year, we think 200,000 is all 
right. We could do a pretty good job with that number because if 
we did get into trouble we could alw ays call the Reserves and in a 
brief time you could train additional youngsters to fillup. So being 
10 percent down would not be too serious. 


NEED FOR LIMITED WAR CAPABILITY 


Mr. Ritxy. Admiral Burke, I noticed in your statement on page 13 
that you list three overall requirements for the proper defense of 
this Nation. First you say that we should have a very high retalia- 
tory capability. You also say that we should have an organization 
that would permit of limited war and then have the military power 
and prestige sufficient to enforce our national policy in the cold war. 

I agree with your premises, the three premises that you have out- 
lined there. I think unless we have the ¢ capability for a limited war 
we are going to have an Achilles heel in our defense program. I may 
be wrong, but I cannot see it any other way. I am personally rather 
convinced that this very great nuclear retaliatory power and the strik- 
ing power of our potential enemy is going to more or less offset each 
other. If any trouble starts it is going to start in a small way and it 
iseasier to put out a little fire than a big one. 

Admiral Burke. Correct. 


PERCENTAGE OF NAVY SHIPS IN STRINING FORCE 


Mr. Rimey. At the bottom of page 13 you have this sentence: 
> . 


These striking forces will comprise only about one-tenth of our planned total 
ships. 


Then you say: 


The striking forces being optimized for limited war, to be the Nation's pri- 
mary cutting tool for this purpose. 

Is the striking power of the Navy of larger capability than that at 
the present time, or is that considered to be your full striking power ? 

Admiral Burke. What we are speaking of here is that the carrier 
task force is about 10 percent of our total numbers of ships. 

Mr. Rurzy. Do you contemplate certain defensive capabilities in 
addition to your striking power? Is that the way you describe your 
different capabilities ? 

Admiral Burke. The majority of our ships are antisubmarine war- 
fare ships. Then we have such items as the amphibious ships, the 
auxiliary ships, the minelayers, the minesweepers, and they consti- 
tute the rest of the Navy, sir. The majority of our Navy is devoted 
to antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Ritzer. Well, .a good portion of the Navy is also for support 
purposes, is it not ? 

Admiral Burke. Thatis true. Those are auxiliaries. 

Mr. Ritey. The auxiliaries? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. I am a little a that you figure that only about 
10 percent of the strength of the Navy is in the striking force. 

212945835 
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Admiral Burke. Of course, all of our ships have an attack capa- 
bility. 

Mr. Ruxy. That was the impression I was under 
of them, 

Admiral Burks. They have multiple purposes. For instance, in 
these three requirements for the national defense the same ships are 
built to perform each one of those tasks. In other words, the ships 
to fight an all-out war will fight limited aggressions and they will 
also furnish the military power > for cold war. a destroyer, for exam- 
ple, that is in a carrier task force, is part of that striking force, but 
that same destroyer can also be put in antisubmarine warfare without 
being attached to the striking foree—for convoy duty, as an example, 

Mr. Riney. You designate your antisubmarine war c: ipability as 
a defensive measure, or as a str iking power ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, it is very difficult to determine what is 
“defensive.” The antisubmarine warfare is both offensive and de- 
fensive. 

Mr. Ritzer. What I am trying to differentiate is between your strik- 
ing power and your other capabilities. 

Admiral Burke. Perhaps what I should say is the carrier striking 
forces are about one-tenth of the total force. Perhaps that would be 
a better way of expressing it. 

Mr. Ritey. And these other ships also have a capability of striking? 

Admiral Burke. They have an offensive capability; yes. 

Mr. Ritxy. That was not clear to me. I believe if you were to de- 
scribe your striking power as only fl attops and ships of that kind, that 
would be a very limited str iking force. So you do include other ships 
in this category also? 

Admiral Bourke. They are antisubmarine warfare ships, most of 
them. For example, in order to send a force against heavy enemy 
opposition the force will have to be supported by the carrier striking 
force. Take a limited war situation, for example: the carrier striking 
forces will be the ones that will make the attack, the first, attack. They 
will be the ones who cover the others. For example, the amphibious 
ships that come in with the landing forces would be covered by them. 
They will defeat the enemy air in the local area. They will be the 
ones that will carry the brunt of the initial attack. 

Mr. Rirey. Certain types of submarines also constitute a part of 
your striking force, or do they ? 

Admiral Burke. The Polaris submarines will have striking capa- 
bility, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. Is that the only one? 

Admiral Burke. Well, the missile submarines. 





a good portion 


OBSOLESCENCE OF SHIPS AND AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Ritey. I notice that you say here that we have to have both 
the present-day capabilities in the Navy and also we will have to 
provide for the future capability of the Navy. In effect we have to 
have two types of weapons; the ones in use today, and the ones that 
we will have to use tomorrow. What percentage of obsolescence do 
you think develops in the Navy each year? Can you give us a figure 
on that? 
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Admiral Burke. Let me divide it into two categories, ships and air- 
eraft. In ships the average life is about 20 years, so you have about 
5 percent obsolescence if you have a steady program and you replace 
5 percent of your ships each year. 

Mr. Suerparp. A steady and full program ? 

Admiral Burke. A steady and full program. We do not have 
that. We have not replaced our ships at that rate, so the degree of ob- 
solescence now is much greater than that. 

Mr. Ritey. What would you estimate it is running now? 

Admiral Burke. In 1958 over 450 ships will be World War II 
ships and will be obsolete, obsolete out of a force of about 850. So 
more than 50 percent of them will be obsolescent ships. 

Mr. Ritey. Unless you have a continuing replacement program ? 

Admiral Burke. That is on the basis of our present program. Un- 
jess Our program is increased that is what the statistics will be. 

As far as the aircraft are concerned, the average life of an air- 
craft is about 5 years, so there is a 20 percent obsolescence rate on 
aircraft. 

DETERIORATION OF NAVY STRENGTH 


Mr. Ritey. So unless you have a 5 percent annual replacement rate 
for ships and a 20 percent. annual replacement rate for aircraft, the 
strength of the Navy will be deteriorating ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. We have not had that in 
ships and we are not getting it now in aircraft, so the obsolescence 
is higher now because of the past programs. 

Mr. Rizzy. With regard to this reduced Navy program for this 
year, do you consider that the strength of the Navy has been lessened 
toany marked degree ? 

Admiral Burxe. It has been lessened; yes. It has been lessened 
considerably, but I do not think it has been lessened below the dan- 
gerous level. I think it is down just as far as it can go. I do not 
think we can reduce it any further, but I think we can handle the 
job. We are taking greater risks than we would if we had more 
ships. 

Mr. Ruxy. Do you believe that the improved ships that you have 
been getting, though of a limited quantity, and the improved air- 
planes, are sufficient to replace the reduction in numbers that you 
have 

Admiral Burke. You measure your effectiveness against the enemy, 
sir. As our ships get better and as our aircraft get better, so do the 
enemies. The new ships of today will perform much better than 
the ships of 10 years ago, but the enemies’ performance also goes up. 
Take an enemy aircraft now. Our own aircraft and an enemy air- 
craft now and 10 years ago in relative performance is about the same, 
But the actual increase in performance of the present aircraft versus 
the old one is much higher. 

Mr. Ritey. Much higher? 

Admiral Burke. Much better, but the enemy has gone wp corre- 
spondingly. 

Mr. Ritzy. The enemy has improved too and the relative position 
probably is not as good as it was some years ago ¢ 
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Admiral Burxr. It is not, sir. As far as the Navy is concerned, 
it is much less because Russia started with no nav y at all after W orld 
War IT and now she has the second largest navy in the world with 
mostly modern ships. 

Mr. Rmey. I thank you very much. I believe that takes care of 
my questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mauon. We will reconvene at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


Tuespay, Fesruary 11, 1958, 
Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will reconvene. 
Mr. Flood, you have the witness, sir. 


THREAT OF LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I do not know whether you know it or 
not, but I have been very noisy around here upon what is now popv- 
larly described as limited warfare. I was delighted, although a little 
amused, to see the phrase so repeatedly appear in the presentations 
of yourself and the admiral, and even the presentation of General 
Pate. 

I certainly have the impression that the Navy and the Marine Corps 
are preaching the gospel of limited warfare, and no fooling. My 
compliments. W elcome to the fold. There haven't been many of 
us in it around here for the last 6 years, you know. Very few. ‘And 
that includes the House. So you were in good company 

I hope you mean it and I hope you sts ind by your guns in the best 
Navy tradition, because that is the way it is going to be. Anybody 
who doesn’t think so is crazy, and that is an understatement, 

With all of this long-haired business about missile warfare, that 
is going to be all right, General, and will be true, but I think we all 
finally are coming around to the point of view which I have been 
talking about up on that floor practically by myself for years, that 
about 1961 or 1962 somebody will call you from the Deferise’s Secre- 
tary’s office and say, “General, how many divisions have you got?” 
You will say, “What?” “How many divisions have you got?” “Me! 
I have three. Why?” “That won't be enough.” 

You are going to say, “I have known that for years, but I am not 
Houdini. I have three divisions.” The Secretary of Defense will 
say about July 1, 1961, or January 1, 1962, “I need six.” “I haven't 
got them.” 

Yesterday you told me you would put in the record when you are 
ready, no hurry, the dollars that we talked about, today. You were 
going to break it down for me to give you your full statutory ceiling. 
T am going to play “put up. or shut up” with this committee and this 
Congress. There is no halfway measure about this. If we are going 
to be in trouble in 21% years in limited war, you cannot put a Marine 
division in the field overnight, not the kind you and I want in the kind 
of war it will be. 
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NEED FOR STANDING TROOPS RATHER THAN RESERVES 


About one hundred years ago or its seems that long, Mr. Secretary, 
as you would not know. 1 was on the crew, and the chief qualification 
to be a good member of the crew, you know, as a good Penn man, is 
to have a strong back and a weak ‘mind. So I was an excellent No. 6, 
those being the qualifications. That won’t do for foot troops any 
more, will it, General, a strong back and a weak mind, not any more, 
So you cannot make the kind of Marine divisions you want in 1 year. 
If you are to have your full 4 divisions and your 4 air wings, you must 
start putting them together quickly if they want them in 2 years or 
214 years. Reserves will not be your answer. 

The Army tells me it will take them 9 months to put a National 
Guard or Reserve combat division in the field worthy of the name. 
You can do better than that, but not too much better on Reserves, 6 
months maybe, You would feel better if you had more time. 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR MARINE CORPS 


I want to talk to the three of you about what you have now, just 
talking about the Marines for a minute. Suppose you have your three 
full- strength divisions returned, 215,000. You are going to tell me 
how much it will cost to restore what you lost last year, broken down 
into O. and M. and everything else, I also want your full strength for 
3 divisions and 3 air wings. I also want the same figures for 4 divi- 
sions and 4 air wings. 

I am going to introduce the amendments and the Members of this 
Congress are going to vote for it or against it now on the basis. of 
limited war, probably in June in this year of our Lord 1958. That 
will give them 2 years. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MARINE TROOPS 


Suppose you do have these three Marine divisions and you have 1 
on these east coast and 1 on the west coast, and I need one in Jakarta 
in 6 days, and I need one at Suez in 6 days, and 1 want to keep them 
there for 90 days. How are you going to get one Marine division to 
Jakarta in 1 week and the other to Suez in the same week? What 
are you going to use? Carrier pigeons? How are you going to 
do it? 

General Parr. We can’t do it. 

Mr. Froop. Of course you can’t. So if we are talking about a 
limited war and it is going to break out in a hurry, anybody who 
thinks these “Russkies” are dopes is crazy, it is not going to be in one 
place if they are not fooling. You will have one “pimple here and 
another one on your back side the same Mond: ay morning, not very 
big but nice and hot. It may need one good division, in each place 
at opposite sides of the world, no more. It is a limited war. 

You can’t do it—period. That is bad. Why can’t you do it? 

“General Pare. Because the ships are not available for it. You 
cannot move troops that fast, anyhow. 

Mr. Froop. You cannot move troops that fast with ships. 
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General Pars. Or any other way. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you move them if you had the aircraft? 

General Pats. If you could get a division loaded in that many 
planes, certainly you could fly them there. But where are you going 
to land them? You could not land a division at Suez in 6 days. 

Mr. Froop. You have two problems. You do not have the aireraft, 
and if it is the kind of aircraft you have today you do not have the 
right kind of aircraft to land them where you want them in that 
period of time, even the advanced rifle echelons with heavy machine 
guns and maybe some light hardware. But certainly even under 
those circumstances, at your best you would have no heavy guns and 
no tanks and your logistics would have to come by surface anyhow 
for 30 days. 

That is where we are, isn’t it? 

General Patz. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. And that is where you will be at July 1, 1959, which is 
the end of this fiscal period. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. That is a bad time. Your Marine divisions will be 
great, as they always were, but they won’t be too much help because 
we cannot get them where we want them as fast as we want them and 
take care of them as fast as they have to be cared for when they need 
it, where they need it, at these limited hot spots. 

In your statement you say they must be mobile. Well, they are not 
mobile. There are three great Marine divisions, but they are not 
mobile July 1, 1959, in the kind of limited war that. will be. 

You know the fiasco at Suez. Can you imagine—would you ever 
believe it, unless you and I knew, that the British and the French 
would lay such an egg at Suez on a 10-20-30 operation like that? 
They were not ready. They didn’t have the aireraft. They did a 
lousy staff job. They couldn’t get their troops out of Cyprus on ships 
because there were no facilities. They had to take them from Malta 
on World War II transports in convoy against Arabs who did not 
have slingshots to throw at them that far, no air. They were at sea 
across the Mediterranean for 5 days and 4 nights, and every Arab 
from Izmir to Casablanca knew all about it, on the way to Suez. 

That is what happened, so I am told. I was not there, but that is 
what ot very good Englishmen told me 3 months ago. 

We have a problem. Tf limited war is what it is to be, we have to 
get i Marines to where they are supposed to be, unless you know 
the war is going to break out 30 days ahead of time and you can get 
there Reger. ‘but I don’t think you are going to have that informa- 
tion. You will have to get there as fast as the British and French 
wanted to get to Suez, and they were planning it for 30 days in Paris, 
and goofed. They will just call you up and say, “Go,” and you will 
have to depend upon the Navy to take you there. 

As they told us, the Navy transports are mothballed World War II 
obsolescent: and obsolete craft. 

This is a very unpleasant thing to look at. 

Of course, the Army is in the same position. I want the Army 
to go to 925,000 at once, and to 30 divisions in 4 years: if it is to be 
limited warfare, we are going to have it or we are not. They have 
cut back the Army. They have cut back the Marines. They have 
cut back the Navy. 
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You told Mr. Andrews an hour ago that for a limited war in 1955 
to July 1, 1959, the Marine Corps will be at an sheers irreducible, 
bone-cutting minimum. That is fantastic if the facts are true. Why 
would you pick this year and next year, the bad years? This is com- 
pletely illogical. There is something wrong with the story. 

The Army is in no better shape than you are. They are going to 
have X number of pentomic divisions, but they cannot take them 
anywhere fast enough by airship. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff insist that they can. The Rockefeller 
report says they cannot, that it is inadequate. Everybody tells me 
that you cannot fly advanced echelons of riflemen, two divisions, east 
to the Pacific and west someplace else inside of 30 days. We have 
air transport for only 70 percent of 1 division adv anced echelon, 
Army. That is the Air Force with everything they can collect from 
civilians, and some of that is debatable stuff. If we are to have lim- 
ited war in 2 years, we are in bad shape. 

Then the generals tell me and you tell me that the kind of aircraft 
we have is not the right kind, anyhow, to transport foot troops to 
certain areas; that we do not have the right design or stype of craft. 
We cannot land jet bombers with 100 men on 10,000-foot runways 
with control towers and running lights and what-not in all places 
where we may want to land. It won’t be that convenient. There 
is something wrong with the aircraft. 


SUBMARINE TRANSPORTS 


Admiral, have you talked about submarine transports with the 
Marines at all? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are we? 

Admiral Burxe. Submarine transports are not profitable except 
for the landing of Commandos. The reason is that you have a com- 
pletely enclosed hull, and the crew of the submarine is 70 or 80 men, 
about 80 men. They are crowded. We have two submarine trans- 
ports. If you put any significant number in, you can ad them 
aboard only for a very short while. Of course, you can build a sub- 
marine of tremendous size, but even so you ¢ unnot get very many 
people in them. 

Those submarines are extremely vulnerable because they are very 
long, very big. They do not go very deep. So it is just not a profit- 
able venture except for Commando-type units, and we have operated 
them with Commando troops. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have somebody prepare a paper for insertion 
at this point in the record on this problem of submarine transports 
for the Marines and the Army, as far as you want to go with it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

During World War II submarines were used to transport Marine raiders 
and Commando-like raids. Submarines were used to support the guerrillas in 
the Philippines, delivering to them highly specialized equipment. A considerable 
number of people were taken in and out in these submarines which were serving 
as transports. However, in submarines of World War II type, the maximum 
troop load is only about 70 or 80 people. When used for cargo only, a sub- 
marine could carry about 100 measurement-tons, but the cargo had to be sus- 
ceptible to loading through comparatively small hatches. 
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While these specialized capabilities of submarines for limited transport are 
important, the matter of transportation and support of Marine and Army diyj- 


sions is a vastly different matter. \ 

We might tailor a Marine landing force with its supporting air for a specific Ra 
purpose. We could tailor it to about, say, 40,000 men. The cargo required by , 
such a force for 1 month in combat might approximate 10 million cubic feet, 4 
or 250,000 measurement-tons. ] 


From the above, it is immediately apparent that submarine transportation 


of Marine and Army divisions and their air support is infeasible. We therefore 
conclude that the United States must depend primarily upon surface-ship trans- ” 
portation for the projection overseas of the bulk of Army and Marine divisions ; 
with their associated air support. Their resupply must also be largely by sur- m! 


face transportation. 

We are keenly aware of the specialized capabilities of submarines to provide 
limited transportation for people, equipment, and cargo of various kinds. We 
shall continue to study possible future developments with the objective of opti- ny 
mizing overall wartime transportation, and using submarine transportation 
where it best serves our needs. 


LACROSSE MISSILE 


Mr. Fioop. General, what is the matter with Lacrosse? I have been " 
looking forward to Lacrosse for several years, especially for you. iT 
What is the matter with it? p 

General Pare. I really cannot answer that question from the tech- 
nical point of view. We are following it. What is wrong with it r 
technically, I honestly do not know. I can look into it and put it in 
the record. I can find out what is wrong with it and why it is not 
ready. 

Mr. Froop. I am very unhappy about Lacrosse because you ought 
to have that with the troops now. 1 


General Parr. We are looking for it. 

Mr. Froop. You need it. It was born for you and Army troops. 
Several years ago we talked about Lacrosse for these outfits, and we 
do not have it. That was to take the heat off strafing and ground 
support, and it was going to do all these things. Everybody was 
very pleased about it. Now “there ain’t no such animal.” That is 
bad, very bad. That is awfully bad. 

Will you find out, Mr. Secretary, or Admiral, from your techni- : 

cal people, whoever has Lacrosse, what we can do to crash that thing? 
I want that Lacrosse for the Marines last night. Why can’t I have it? 

Admiral Burke. The Lacrosse is an Army weapon. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. 

Admiral Burke. We had better put in the record the technical 
details. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(The information requested is classified and has been submitted 
for use of the committee. ) 

Mr. Froop. Is this a technical question or can somebody here 
answer it? If I pop up with anything here which is technical ~ 
should be considered in the later hearings, let’s get rid of it now. 
won't talk about RAT because we will talk about it then, and the ip 
of antisubmarine torpedoes and whatnot. We will wait until t 
technical people are here to go into that. 
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DETERIORATION OF POLARIS PROPELLENT 


What about deterioration of the Polaris? Is that for Admiral 
Raborn’s people / 

Admiral Burke. I can discuss a little bit of that. 

Mr. Fioop. Stockpiling, storage, warehousing on shore, on the ship, 
on the sub, general deterioration of the Polaris and of missiles gen- 
erally. What is the deterioration problem ? 

Admiral Burke. We expect the original propellent in the Polaris 
missiles to be good. We expect no difficulties. 

Mr. Fioop. The propellent would be the chief problem ¢ 

Admiral Burr. Yes. There will be improvements in the equip- 
ment as these things are redesigned. 


ARMAMENT ON POLARIS SUBMARINE 


Mr. Fioop. What about armament on the Polaris weapon system, 
on the submarine, on the vehicle, on the platform ? 

Admiral Burke. There will be no armor, of course. The arma- 
ment will be some torpedoes and they will have sonar so they can 
protect: themselves. 

Mr. Fioop. But they will not be merely a defenseless launching 
platform. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. ; 

Mr. FLoop. There will be some defense mechanism. 

Admiral Burke. They will have some torpedoes and a good sonar. 

Mr. Fioop. As much as you can tell us within security, will you tell 
us what will be on that, as far as you can go, for the Polaris? 

Admiral Burke. Could I have it off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Off the record. ) 

COST OF VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Is it within your jurisdiction to let us know how much 
has been spent to date on the Vanguard project, or is that somebody 
else’s question ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That is our question, sir. I believe the total 
amount of money dedicated to the Vanguard program is $110 mil- 
lion. I believe the amount spent to date is in the neighborhood of $60 
million. 

Admiral Brarvstry. The actual allocation is about $97 million. I 
believe the estimate made by the Secretary is reasonably close. We 
will correct that in the Feodeal if necessary. 

Mr. F oop. I ask that question because I do not want anybody to 
think you have been spending about $11 billion on this thing, you 
know. We are getting up in those fantastic figures. Under all the 
circumstances, that is at least not the way we deal with figures. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


Are you having any trouble in this Polaris program about overtime? 
Secretary Gates. No, sir. 
Admiral Burxs. Not now. 
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Mr. Fioop. Not now. I am talking about now. Let bygones be 
bygones. As of now, you have all the time you want, all the money 
you want, and you are going ahead with Polaris, at least in the part 
we are doing? 


Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; on the program approved to date. 
CARRIER DEFENSE 


Mr. Froop. What about your carrier problem with the development 
of air-to-surface nuclear-head missiles of various categories? For 
years all of us have gone through “the zone of defense” problem 
around the carrier, the various types and kinds of defense all the 
way down to the ack-ack on board to hit that fellow coming in. For 
the last couple of years we are hearing a great deal about the devel- 
opment on our side and on the other fellow’s side, of air-to-surface 
nuclear missiles coming in from great distances, born originally to 
avoid Nike-Ajax or Nike-Hercules. You can stand off 100 miles and 
hit the target with these long-range gliding nuclear bombs. 

How much does that increase your carrier defense problem, if any? 

Admiral Burxe. It increases it considerably. It is not an easy 
problem, but it can be countered. In the first place, in order to launch 
a missile like that you must have a target. You must identify the 
target. So an enemy launching against a target at 100 miles will 
launch against a blip, a-radar. He has his radars on. So you pick 
him up. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, your carrier is never traveling alone. 

Admiral Burke. Your carriers are never traveling alone. You are 
searching the skies. You will have ships out in that vicinity. So 
he will be on your radarscopes before he has a target. That is one 
aspect of it. 

Another aspect is that unless he sees the target, he does not know 
what it is. He just knows he has a radar target or a heat target or 
some kind of target. 

(Off the record. ) 

Admiral Burke. If he gets close enough to where he can identify 
a carrier or any other ship as a specific type of ship, he is dead. 


ROCKET-ENGINE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Froop. What are you fellows doing about beefing up the thrust 
in the rocket-propulsion engines, or is that strictly research and devel- 
opment? How many hundred thousand pounds is your target? 

Admiral Burke. Our target is unlimited. What we are shooting 
for, of course, is to get —-—— as soon as we possibly can. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not interested in a million; you do not need 
that. 

Admiral Burxe. We are interested in it, but we are taking it step 
by step. We are improving it as fast as we can. 

Mr. Fioop. What would you do with a million pounds? 

Admiral Burke. That is like asking me what I would do with a 
million dollars, sir. It is beyond my capacity at the moment. 

If we improve the thrust we have three ways we can go. We can 
decrease the size of the missile or we can increase the range. We will 
probably first increase the range. Then we will start playing with 
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the size, or increase the size of the warhead. There are three things 
we can do. 

Mr. Fioop. As of now, you are not interested in anything beyond 
your Polaris on range ¢ 
" Admiral Burks. No, sir. 


EXOTIC FUELS 


Mr. Fioop. What are you dog about exotic fuels, the whole broad 
program of exotic fuels in the Navy? 

Admiral Burke. We have been working on those boron-type fuels. 

Mr. Foon. Is boron the best you have? 

Admiral Bere. It is a boron compound. We are working very 
closely with the Air Force.. We are both running experiments on the 
thing. 

Secretary Gares. We began it ‘under a classified name project, and 
we have an experimental—you might call it experimental because its 
daily production is low—plant aa construction to produce it, and 
the contractor responsibility for it on one method of approach. The 
Air Force got interested in the business and took another method of 
approach with another contractor. So there are two competitive pro- 
grams for two different processes. 

Mr. F.Loop. But you are not interested in just one fuel. 

Secretary Gates. No; this is a whole family of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you are concerned about the toxicity. That 
was to be my next question. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Not merely the saving of money, and not merely speed ; 
there is also that safety factor. You won’t get carried away by that. 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 





AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Fioop. Will you have your air people tell me something now? 
Are you having too many plane crashes in the past year? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the matter ? 

Secretary Gates. We are having a troublesome time digesting the 
newest aircraft. Our accident ratio in these particular planes is up. 
The accident rate overall is down, but in the particular aircraft the 
accident rate is up. 

Mr. Fioop. Generally speaking, your rate is down ? 

Admiral Burxer. Yes, sir; but we are disturbed by the accident 
rate in the newer aircraft coming into the fleet. It is a very compli- 
cated subject involved with personnel policies, spare-parts questions, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. What are the aircraft, the designations of the aircraft 
which are causing you the trouble? 

Admiral Burke. F3H, F8U, F4D, and A3D. 

Mr. Foon. Are people getting hurt? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is not good. 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 
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Admiral Burke. On the plus side, the angle-deck carrier and the 
mirror-landing system have reduced our overall accident rates con- 
siderably. We are taking drastic measures to cut down the accident 
rates on new aircraft, such as requiring the people who are trained to 
take long training periods. We restrict the operations of any air- 
craft that, as a result of an accident, shows a serious defect for pilots 
or crew or would result in loss of additional aircraft. We do not lift 
these restrictions until remedial action is taken. 

Mr. Froop. There is a lot of talk at parties around town, there is 
a lot of talk at the luncheon tables—these things are supposed to stay 
up in the air. What is the matter with them? Why are they falli 
down? Why are all these people getting hurt? Why are we foatnaalk 
these aircraft? You had better have your air people go a little fur- 
ther with that in the record, because at this point it is not good, and 
stress that in your run-of-the-mill aircraft your rate is going down. 
It is not gross negligence on the part of the service. It is some spe- 
cial problem. 

Secretary Gates. We will put in the record the very high priority 
this has in our day-to-day work and the steps the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the rest of us have taken to try to get at it. 

Mr. Froop. You might add also, then, your accident rate generally 
in the Navy all over. 

(The information requested follows :) 


THE NAvAL AVIATION SAFETY PROGRAM 


The naval aviation safety program is aimed at the reduction in losses in 
manpower and material in order to achieve the highest degree of combat effec- 
tiveness. The fundamental concept of aviation safety in the Navy is that it is 
that of direct responsibility of command from the highest echelon extending 
down through the chain of command to the most junior crewman in an operating 
squadron. It must be emphasized at the outset, that the primary responsibility 
of the Navy is the accomplishment of its assigned combat air mission. 

The preservation of the Navy’s combat capability is the constant concern of 
every naval commander. 

Fiscal vear 1957 was completed with a record low major accident rate of 3.06 
as compared with the previous low rate of 3.3 in 1956. This represents a 7.8- 
percent reduction. Three factors of major significance to the Navy’s combat 
capability are contained in this aircraft-accident record: 

First, despite the reduction in accident frequency, fatal-accident rates have 
not followed the same downward trend. For example, in 1947, 17 percent of 
the Navy’s major accidents resulted in a fatality. In 1957 this figure was 27 
percent. To a large degree this is the byproduct of the greater speeds, higher 
wing loading, and more complex operation and maintenance of present high- 
performance aircraft. The significance of this situation is that, as we develop 
aircraft of greater and greater performance capability, the consequences of any 
single accident is increasingly serious. This trend has been cause for continned 
concern, and for increased Navy research and development in the area of per- 
sonnel protection, escape, and survival from disabled aircraft. 

The second factor is that the dollar losses per year have continued to climb 
despite the reduced frequency of accidents. 

In the vear just past, the average cost of each major accident was approxi- 
mately $225,000. 

The third factor is the gratifying reduction in carrier-landing accidents. 
Effectiveness of carrier aviation is considered to be the true measure of naval 
air readiness. The fiscal year 1957 Navy major carrier landing accident rate 
of 1 per 1,000 landings is considered to be a significant yardstick in assessing 
improved combat readiness. This represents a reduction of 45 percent. over 
the previous year. The outstanding contribution of the angled-deck develop- 
ment is amply demonstrated by this reduction in the landing accident rate. 
Current evaluation of the mirror landing system, in conjunction with the angled 
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deck, indicates that a further reduction in carrier-landing rates can be expected 
when both of these modifications are in full use. 

High speed and performance increase requirements for escape and survival 
of personnel in the event of an emergency during flight. Just as higher horse- 
power in automobiles has brought with it the need for power brakes, many of 
our new jet aircraft have brought with them the requirement for a‘low altitude, 
automatic ejection seat for personnel survival. We are making good progress 
in this respect. Ground level ejection capability is now being incorporated into 
our aircraft. We expect this feature to save many of our pilots’ lives. 

The preceding factors do not indicate that the Navy accident rate has reached 
irreducible minimums. The Navy’s exposure to the possibility of accidents 
is high. However, we know that further reductions can be accomplished. 


ACCIDENTS BY PHASE OF FLIGHT (WHERE DO THEY OCCUR?) 


Table I presents a comparison of aircraft accidents by phase of flight for the 
past 2 years. In nearly all phases, the numbers of accidents decreased. How- 
ever, the distribution of accidents remained fairly constant. This table shows 
that our major problem is associated with landing. 


TABLE I.—Navy major accidents by phase of flight jet aircraft 


Fisea] 1956 Fiscal 1957 

r -—— - — — — —_ — 

| Number Percent Numiber Percent 

oo ss 

| | 
Landing | 345 23.8 257 19.9 
In flight 200 13.8 171 13.2 
Takeoff y q 85 5.9 116 9.0 
Taxi ' 20 L4 16 1.2 
Waveoff 21 14 21 1.6 
Miscellaneous It ; s 6 


CAUSES OF AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Table II lists the major categories of aircraft-accident causes. Pilot factors 
continue to account for the major proportion, though there has been a noticeable 
decline in the percentage attributed to this cause in the past 4 years. It should 
be emphasized that very few of these accidents are due to willful negligence or 
carelessness. This accident cause includes pilot omissions, situations which ex- 
ceeded human capabilities, and unsafe acts of pilots. Pilot-factor eauses: are 
being intensively studied to obtain more knowledge about the pilot to determine 
“why” a pilot performs unsafe acts and to establish limits of human capabilities 
in the operational situation which result in accidents. 

There has been a slight reduction in maintenance and material factors which 
have contributed or caused accidents during the past year. Nevertheless, this 
cause accounts for nearly one-fourth of the accidents. In the race for air supe- 
riority, materials are being pushed to their technological limit ; design is becom- 
ing increasingly complex. The Navy's aeronautical material reliability program 
is directed toward the timely correction of these causes. 

Accidents assigned to the undetermined category are of especial concern. The 
number of such accidents has been steadily increasing for the past few years. 

In 1954, 4.2 percent of all major accidents were in this category, whereas this 
percentage has increased to 11.4 percent in the year just concluded. These acci- 
dents constitute one of the special classes on which the Navy is concentrating. 
Unfortunately, in naval operations, aircraft are sometimes lost and cannot be 
recovered for analysis. This precludes the determination of cause factors. 
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TaBLeE IT.—Navy 


major accidents by primary cause factors (what causes accidents) 


Fiscal 1954 | Fiscal 1955 Fisesl 1956 Fiscal 1957 
7] WH. Soap rr oe Tytler 

Num-} Per- | Num- | Per- ; Num- | Per- | Num- Per- 

ber cent ber cent ber ent ber cent 

2 
Pilot. _- ‘ ae--.-----| 1,379] 62.2) 1,063] 64.0] 830| 58.0 720| 656 
Other personnel... * | 118 | 5.3 1°3 65.1 89 | 1 72 | 5.6 
Material failure | 5638 | 25.4 372 22.4 343 23.7 308 | 23.8 
Airbase facilities a : a} 1.2 2 1.3 31) 2.1 17} (43 
Undetermined__. mt Rxp~ onsen 94 4.2 sé 5.2 129 8.9 148 11.4 
NI hate con ons cuca gkuaeadeaeiue 15 7 3 a 3 2 14 | 1.1 
Miscellaneous. - ites tee dul 16 7 8 5 5 3 2 2 
Design - - - cite te LEL.% 3 1 | 3 6 4 12 | 9 
Medical Shade Ne dtbidigies habe based soles saat 3 2 1} . 
POG nas cones 2, 215 1, 661 | -| 1,448 eose| 1,208 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL AVIATION SAFETY PROGRAM 


The Navy’s aviation safety program is designed to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of the air mission and to maintain operational readiness at the highest 
possible level by reducing the losses of lives and material. The Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Air) is delegated authority for direction of a program 
for the achievement of the highest practicable level of aviation safety. Staff 
assistance is provided him by the Naval Aviation Safety Center located at the 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va., and by the Aviation Safety Division within 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The Chief of Naval Operations’ Aviation Safety, Council serves at a board 
of directors on aviation safety problems. The Council is composed of key 
personnel within the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Commandant, 
United States Marine Corps, the Bureau of Aeronautics, the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, and the Naval Aviation Safety Center. 

On the staffs of the major type commanders, safety officer staff billets have 
been provided; and specially trained safety officers designated. This has like- 
wise been done on the lower echelons of command. Each of these safety officers 
provides professional skills, and enlists cooperation throughout his command 
to combat the intensifying hazards which emanate from air operations and 
the advancing complexities of aircraft and their associated equipments. Thus, 
the entire chain of command is engaged in the concerted effort to develop and 
conduct effective and aggressive aircraft accident prevention. 

The Naval Aviation Safety Center serves as the field representative to the 
Chief of Naval Operations providing support for all elements.of the accident 
prevention program. This organization is assigned the functions of planning and 
coordinating the naval aviation safety program; of providing aviation safety in- 
formation which will assist in the prevention of aircraft accidents: of initiating 
and conducting flight safety investigations and services; and of assisting the 
Chief of Naval Operations in the formulation of policies necessary to maintain 
the highest practicable level of combat readiness. 

Area aviation safety councils provide the means for implementation of avia- 
tion safety programs on a commandwide basis by analyzing and evaluating air- 
craft accident trends, by recommending policies and programs for improvement 
of aviation safety within the command. These councils are a means of furnish 
ing the Navy Department with specific information and recommendations which 
in turn, may be disseminated throughout the naval areonautical establishment. 

The United States Navy maintains direct liaisons with the United States 
Army and Air Force to provide a ready exchange of flight safety information 
on common problems. 

While the Navy is justifiably proud of the fact that our overall major accident 
rate has been reduced over 40 percent in the last 4 years, the fact remains that 
with our newest aircraft the rate is not following the overall pattern. As 4 
result our efforts must and are being redoubled. In this respect a special task 
force of officers has been organized to constantly monitor and prosecute action 
on over 100 recommendations for improvement in the personnel, materiel, and 
operational areas. As a result, additional preventive action is being taken daily 
to minimize this threatened loss in combat readiness. 
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Experience level is one of the most vital factors in uireraft accident preven- 
tion. One of our largest problems therefore, is the training and retention 
of our men and officers to get and keep this experience. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Miller. 
SOVIET SURFACE SHIPS 


Mr. Mitzter. Mr. Secretary, Admiral, and General, I shall try to 
be brief because you have been with us a long while and have given 
us a great deal of interesting testimony. 

You talked consider ably, Admiral Burke, about the submarine 
situation and the overall difficulties and the importance of the anti- 
submarine program. Is there any problem with respect to control 
of the surface of the sea these days? I recollect and we have been told 
that the Russians have a strong, powerful cruiser fleet. Do we have 
enough surface ships to be « omfortable in that respect ? 

Admiral Burke. We think we can handle any surface action they 
take. It is conceivable that we would have trouble in some areas 
because they have a great number of small motor torpedo boats. They 
also have a large number of destroyer types and cruisers. 

For ex xample, in the far Pacific they can put a sizable surface fleet 
into action. We think we are superior in our gunnery, and we think 
we shall be able to handle them all right. It is a problem we shall 
have to continue to contend with. 

Mr. Mriuer. I was thinking primarily of the ships = commission. 
I am in full accord that our ships, if they are there, can handle the 
enemy. ‘They usually have when they had a fair breads But it takes 
a lot of ships to cover the seven seas. I was wondering whether there 
might be a possible menace even in a limited war with some of these 
ships loose, like the raiders of World War I and World War II, 
whether you have enough ships or whether our allies have. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir: could I have this off the record? 

Mr. Mixer. Certainly. 

(Off the record. ) 

THREAT OF LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Murr. Frankly, I do not want to repeat what we have been 
over so many times but, like Mr. Flood and like many of my col- 
leagues, I am more conc er ned at the moment about the so-called lo- 

calized wars, without depreciating in any degree the overwhelming 
importance of having retaliatory ability as a deterrent and one that 
would survive a surprise attack, and all that. I cannot help but think 
we might have that 3 or 4 different ways and, in theory at least, if 
not in practice, and be able to destroy all of Russia five different ways 
and still not be able to meet the threat of brush fire and localized wars. 

The best thinking we can get is that that seems to be the more 
likely threat at the moment than all-out atomic war. 

The question of “volunteers”—I put quotations around “volun- 
teers”—18 also something which gives me concern in that it is very 
easy for our potential enemy to say that they are not inthe war and 
we cannot shoot at them, but there are volunteers so eager to help 
the oppressed nation or satellite, or whatever it might be, that con- 
siderable forces might be deployed which were labeled, at least, as 
not of our principal enemy. 
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In that conneetion, I was out in the Middle East a month or two 


ago, and I noticed the Egyptians have some fairly respectable look- 
ing destroyers. 


‘Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriuer. I believe they had just been turned over to them. 
Other ships might be available to other nations. I do not know what 
the Chinese Communists have, but I understand they have some sub- 
marines. That would create quite a problem, it seems, to me, to the 
7th Fleet. 


ADEQUACY OF UNITED STATES FORCES 


I am worried about the decrease in divisions and conventional 
troops on hand, and likewise I am wondering if we are not cutting 
our destroyers or cruisers a little short in case of need for immediate 
reaction. 

Admiral Burke. We are pretty near the lower edge all right, sir. 
Our ships, of course, are multiple-purpose ships. An antisubmarine 
destroyer which is primarily an antisubmarine ship is also good at 
air defense, and it is also good for attacking other surface ships. 

There is a lower limit below which you cannot go on numbers 
alone. For example, we have to maintain a certain number of ships 
out in the Far East. You have to have a certain number there be- 
cause you have a wide ocean, a lot of places to cover. Things can 
happen at any place. For example, in the Formosa Straits we must 
have ships on patrol right close to those straits because things can 
happen very fast there. It takes a number of ships. That means 
that in destroyer types particularly we must have large numbers be- 
cause we have large areas of ocean to cover. 

Cruisers are useful for several purposes. The major one now is for 
air defense, that is, to protect the smaller types of ships and other 
types of ships against air attack with their missiles. Also they are 
extremely valuable, because of their heavy guns, in amphibious sup- 
port, and also against any other surface ships. Our newest cruisers 
are being equipped with sonars and weapons for antisubmarine 
warfare. 

We need numbers of those, too. Just one cruiser is not good enough 
because it cannot be in 2 or 3 places at onee. 

So when we came down to this number, we calculated as best we 
knew how, and we believe that is just about as low as we can possibly 
go. We are taking greater chances by coming down in destroyers, 
cruisers, and that type of vessel, than we would like to, of course. 


PROBLEM OF RELIEVING SHIPS 


Mr. Mitzier. Then you are also handicapped or have to meet the 
situation—do you not ?—that you must have relief. These ships can- 
not remain on station indefinitely. With world conditions as they 
aré, you cannot afford to bring some home before you send others out 
to take their place. So you must have relief capacity all the time, 
must you not ? 

Admiral Burxr. Yes, sir. They must be relieved on station, and 
that means normally that it takes 3 ships to keep 1 deployed. We 
were enelian’ this morning about the reasons why people do not stay in 
the Navy. Even with that deployment, it means that our people who 
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are on those ships are sometimes away from their home port 80 to 90 
percent of the time; 80 to 90 percent of the time they are at sea away 
from their home ports. 

Mr. Mitier. Because of the long distances and the fact you must 
overlap and many times have 2 ships there in order to bring 1 home. 

Admiral Burke. And also because they must be trained when they 
are home. They must be at the training area in training when they 
are not deployed. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE FORCES TO PREVENT LIMITED WARS 


Mr. Miter. I do not pose as a military strategist, but it seems to 
me the same principle applies to brush-fire wars, in a more limited way 
of course, as to overwhelming retaliatory power. In other words, if 
our forces are adequate and are properly deployed, there is much less 
likely to be a brush-fire war; and, should there be one, it is much less 
likely to spread if we can meet it with great strength rather than 
token strength, such as has happened to us in Korea and the trouble 
the British and French got into at Suez. In other words, the way 
to prevent a brush-fire war is to be strong at the place you need to 
be strong. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. That requires not only having forces, but to be de- 
ployed practically all over the world. 

Admiral Burke: That means having forces and having them where 
they will be needed quickly, yes, sir. 


IMMEDIATE READINESS VERSUS FUTURE CAPABILITIES 


Mr, Mitier. That gets me back to the starting point. with respect 
to all of the branches of the Navy and the Marines. I am concerned 
with the reduction. in regular, personnel, officers and enhsted men, 
who.are in the ready force. It seems to me we are perhaps taking more 
than a calculated risk. I am wondering if the risk. is entirely cal- 
culated, 

Admiral Burke. Theresare a lot of assumptions which go into that, 
a.lot of estimates of the situation, what the enemy will do and. what 
it will use to do it. with. 

We came down voluntarily on. our personne] in order to get the 
money: for new equipment. 1 was out in San Diego last week. Per- 
haps we came down too far. Perhaps we went below the limit. we 
should have gone, If we did, we will have to ask: for an adjustment 
on the thing, 

This question of balance is the most: difficult one in the world. to 
arrive at. Within a limited amount. of money—and there has to be 
some limit to it—you have to balance immediate readiness against 
future capability and then ,within immediate readiness. you haye.to 
balance personnel against equipment, the dollars for people against 
the spare parts, the steaming hours against. something. else... All of 
those must be in balance. 

We try to keep them: so that everything. is reasonable, one with the 
other. 

The. world, situation, is critical, and,:as.has been: pointed out, it. is 
possible that there will be flareups in several different parts of the 
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world at once. If there are very many of those we won’t have the 
forces to handle it. We cannot do the job at all by ourselves in the 
Navy, that is quite true, but unless we can do our job first, unless we 
ean get the control of the situation so we can bring the Army and 
the Air Force and the other people over there, the United States will 
lose control of the whole situation. 


POSSIBLE OVEREMPHASIS ON BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. Minter. Of course, I am fully aware of the fact we cannot have 
everything, and that it is necessary to think of the American economy 
and we could lose the war by overspending without firing a shot, 
probably. 

I am very enthusiastic about the new program for the Polaris sys- 
tem. It sounds to me like the most wonderful thing we could possibly 
have. Admitting all that, if we do not have an all-out conflagration 
in the next few years or if the SAC and other capabilities are still 
able to retaliate overwhelmingly, it would seem to me it might be 
desirable that we have perhaps more destroyers and more antisubma- 
rine equipment than necessarily a big Polaris program. 

Of course, you cannot guarantee anything in the future, but I think 
that position would be sound if we could be sure there would not be 
an all-out conflagration. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. There again it is a question of balance. 
We have a strong retaliatory capability now. As missiles come in, 
that retaliatory capability will increase in effectiveness. But it is 
true that all of these weapons of mass destruction, such as all of our 
ballistic missiles and the big megaton weapons, are useful only for 
destruction of large areas, for mass-destruction purposes. There is 
a limit, of course, on the amount of that which you need as compared 
to the amount you need for other purposes. 

The Polaris submarine is useful only for nuclear war. It is no 
good whatever in a Suez-type affair. It would be no good in any 
kind of warfare which required precise hitting of military targets. 

Mr. Mitvtrer. Assuming our friends are not overly optimistic about 
the capabilities of SAC and the future of our own ballistic missiles, 
the great asset which Polaris seems to me to offer is insurance against 
surprise attack. If we have them deployed at sea with atomic capa- 
bility and a workable missile, no matter what they were able to blow 
up in advance, they would soon hear from us. I am certainly not 
depreciating the value of the Polaris program, but T do think we 
might get carried away and devote too much of our substance to the 
retaliation aspect and maybe leave the door open for something equally 
serious which requires just sheer numbers as well as modern weapons. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, that is a big concern of ours. We want 
to make sure we avoid the situation in which we have the ability to 
retaliate and we have not much ability to do anything less, a situation 
in which we have either to give in to the Russians on a comparatively 
small matter or retaliate in a*big war. 

Mr. Mixer. Or at least kill a lot of innocent people who would be 
friendly, which would put us in a very bad situation. I do not know 
what the merits are of the case in Tunisia today, but certainly there 
are 100 places where we would be unwise to use mass destruction and 
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where it would be awfully convenient if we could put some Marines 
ashore. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That is why we try to have in our 
ship design a wide range of capabilities so they are flexible. For 
example, carrier planes can carry megaton weapons or they can also 
carry conventional weapons. They can fight any kind of war oo 
around the periphery of Russia. That is the big advantage of : 
flexible weapons system. 

Mr. Mituer. I hope we will not have to carry the reduction in per- 
sonnel in all of our services, and particularly in the Army and the 
ships at sea and the Marine Corps, to the point that we just do not 
have enough trained men in the immediately ready service to deter 
brush-fire wars. 

CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


In that connection, Mr. Secretary, I do not want to bring up un- 
happy subjects, but I hope the Navy will not close up too many estab- 
lishments, only to find a year from now we must have a lot more men 
in the Navy. I am sure you are giving that every attention. So 
often we have closed down, and then had to open up again at great 
expense. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Thank you. 


NAVY MISSION 


Admiral, will you repeat the role and mission of the Navy ¢ 

Admiral Burke. The major mission of the Navy is to maintain 
control of thesea, sir, to carry on naval operations. 

Mr. Osrerrac. As of today, do we control the sea ? 

Admiral Burkes. Yes, sir, the high seas. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is it possible that within a reasonable time we may 
lose control of the sea ? 

Admiral Burke. It is possible; yes, sir. As Russia expands, as her 
navy grows, it is De that we would lose it in certain areas of 
the sea. It won't happen all at once. It will happen a little bit at 
a ile. 

SOVEET NAVY MISSION 


Mr. Osrerrac. Would you define, Admiral, the mission of Soviet 
Russia’s navy ? 

Admiral Burke. To deny us the ability to support, reinforce, or 
fight in Europe and Asia; perhaps to deny us the use of the seas near 
Eurasia, 

Mr. Osrertaa. Would you say, then, Admiral, that the mission of 
the Russian navy would be primarily one of defense rather than 
offense ? 

Admiral Burxe. In a way, that is correct, sir, but it depends upon 
the exact meaning of the terms. We think Russia will try to pre- 
vent our ships from operating near Eurasia, and in that way it.is 
a defensive mission. It will be offensive in that she will be attack- 
ing our ships, 
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Mr. Osrerrac. Let us take, for example, the potential use of their 
submarines. That would be, on the one hand, to deny us control of 
the seas, but at the same time would it not be possible that they would 
lend their submarine warfare toward striking the United States? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we think that they will, sir. Of cou 
one of the major objectives of Russian policy, I should think, neal 
be to break up our alliances, to prevent our support of our allies and 
their support of us, the support of one another. 

Mr. Osrertac. Do you mean am the event of war, that is, when and 
if a war was actually underway ? 

Admiral Burks. No, sir; I mean right now. I mean all the time, 
It is both peace and war. She is doing everything she can to break 
up NATO, SEATO, the Baghdad Pact, all of our bilateral alliances, 
right now. She throws every roadblock she can throw to weaken our 
alliances. She will do that militarily in time of war. 

Mr. Osterrac. Are they actually doing it in a military sense? It is 
more or less psychological or economic al; is it not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir: pressure. 


ALLIED NAVAL STRENGTH 


Mr. Osrertac. That leads me to the question of the overall strength 
of the United States and all of the free nations insofar as navies are 
concerned or seapower is concerned. Haye you an estimate of our 
joint total strength ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Our joint total strength is considerable in num- 
bers. The only high-seas fleet, other than the fleet. of the United 
States, is Britain’s. Her major contribution would bein the field of 
antisubmarine warfare. 


Mr. Osterrac. I liked the statement of the Secretary when he said, 
and I quote: 


The Navy is an integral part of the defense team of this Nation. Its respon- 
sibilities are worldwide in scope. 

I am glad to hear that, because while we might assume that this is 
so, there has been considerable discussion and concern in recent 
months in regard to the conflict of the services, interservice rivalries, 
within our Defense Establishment. If we ean approach this whole 
question on the basis that each service is on a par or at least an in- 
tegral part of the general, overall] defense team, I am sure much more 
will be achieved. 


RECENT TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. Secretary, I would like to raise a question about recent develop- 
ments. Would it be fair to say that recent developments, break- 
throughs, or technical achievements, have done much to offset: the po- 
tential dangers of an attack? 

Secretary Gates. This is a question of the validity of our deterrent 

olicy when you speak of a general war attack. I think the recent 
Piiedichtougts are c -ontributing to a greater deterrent capability on the 
part of the United States. I think the recent breakthroughs on our 
art in the very interesting research and development program called 
Polaris | is one of these facters which will mean that the deterrent 
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strength of the United States can be moved to sea as opposed to being 
solely based on land. 

All of these things contribute to our military posture and strengt 
I do not know whether that is a good answer to your question, Mr. 
Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Just within the past 24 or 48 hours, it has been re- 
vealed and pictures shown of a new missile we now have in operational 
status which can trace out and find and hit anything under the water. 

Secretary Gates. Yes; Mr. Flood asked some questions about that. 
We are going to cover that in the research and development presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I am talking about it in general terms of recent 
developments and breakthroughs, including the Polaris and the Rat 
and such achievements. Have they not lessened the danger that we 
have been hearing about for some time past particularly as to Soviet 
capability to strike? 

Admiral Burke. Could I supplement what the Secretary said, sir, 
by saying that this Rat weapon is a good weapon sy stem, but it re- 
quires a long- ‘range detection, long-range identification. As these new 
submarines come in, the relative effectiveness will be about the same 
as it has been. In the overall, we have devised a lot of new weapons 
of mass destruction. Russia has done the same thing. We are now 
facing each other, or if we are not now, we will be in a few years, where 
either one of us can press some buttons, perhaps, and launch a holo- 
caust. There is nothing we can do to stop it, and there is nothing 
we can do or they can do to stop retaliation. 

In other words, both nations, both sides, can wreak destruction on 
the other. If they cannot do it now, that will be true in a few years 
from now. 

ANTISUBMARINE DEFENSE 


Mr. Osrerrac. Is it possible, Admiral, with these developments, 
that we might be able to stop wholesale attack by submarines ? 
Admiral Burks. Not stopping it without some submarines getting 
through; no, sir. Some submarines are going to get through. T think 
it will be impossible to put enough antisubmarine warfare ships and 
aircraft at sea with the equipment to stop every submarine. Some are 
going to get through. They will do serious damage if they happen to 
be missile submarines. 
CORDINER REPORT 


Mr. Ostertac. I would like to turn to the question of the Cordiner 
report as a program. Perhaps the Secretary might want to answer 
this question. I am concerned about this: if the Cordiner proposals 
are enacted into law, what effect will that have on the Navy? Will it 
increase its efficiency ? Will it cost more money or less money, and 
what will the general advantages or disadvantages be as the result of 
it? 

Secretary Gates. We believe it will have great advantages for the 
Navy. We believe the cost of the Cordiner | program, insofar as we 
are concerned, will begin to pay for itself at the end of about the sec- 
ond year. There have been some rather fantastic claims about the 
savings under the proposal. As far as we are willing to go, we have 
really good hard facts that will support the contention we can under- 
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write the Cordiner costs by the end of the second year. This is with- 
out putting difficult savings on many of the efficiencies that may come: 
under this. The more efficient destroyer will operate more inex- 
pensively. The main thing is we will be permitted separately to ad- 
minister this plan so we can take care of the fact that leadership must 
not be forgotten as well as special skills. This will permit a man to 
earn as much as two pay grades more after a certain period of time, 
if he is specially qualified. We are very enthusiastically in support 
of this proposition. 

Mr. Ostrrtac. As I understand it, adjustments have been provided 
in the budget ? 

Secretary Garrs. Money for this will be presented separately by 
the Secretary of Defense at a later date. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Your overall personnel strength, or military man- 
power, is being reduced from 677,000 to 645,000 ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That was the first increment. This year it will 
be from 645,000 to 630,000. 

Mr. Osrerrac. So at the end of the fiseal year 1959 your total 
strength will be 630,000 ? 

Secretary Gates. That is in the Navy; yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. How many men, if any, will the Navy receive from 
the Selective Service ? 

Secretary Gates. We do not propose that at this point there will 
be any. We did use it a year or so ago briefly. 

Mr. Ostertrac. In other words, enactment of the so-called Cordiner 
proposals will not in any way affect the source of your manpower? 

Secretary Gatxs. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Except you will probably anticipate longer service, 
or reenlistments ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. Do you have any estimate as to how many there 
will be? 

Secretary Gates. Yes; we have. I do not have that at my finger- 
tips now. In order to arrive at the statement I made to you that we 
would be able to underwrite this, we have certain estimates of the 
effectiveness of the program in regard to the retention and reenlist- 
ments. I have a note here that the estimate is it will be up from 20 
to 25 percent or a total of 5 percent on first reenlistments which would 
be awfully good. 

SOVIET NAVY MANPOWER 


Mr. Ostertac. Admiral Burke, do you have any estimate as to the 
manpower strength of Soviet Russia’s Navy ? 

Admiral Burke. They are about the same as we. Their total 
manpower is about the same. I think it is 800,000. They have in their 
navy the coast guard defenses and things like that. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. Which you do not count ? 

Admiral Burxe. Which we do not have, so it is about comparable. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Do these figures which you give with regard to the 
Navy’s manpower include the Marines? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 175,000 is the Marine Corps strength. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. Do the Russians have such an organization within 
their navy as the Marines? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes. They have a landing force group which is 


_a part of their navy. It is different from our Marine Corps. They 
| perform approximately the same functions. 


nnn nnn Ene 


SOVIET NAVAL TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Osrertrac. So far as you know, their developments have kept 
pace with ours ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes. Their electronic equipment is very good 
from what we have seen. Their submarines we have reason to be- 
lieve are all very good. 

Secretary Gates. With one exception, and that is nuclear pro- 
pulsion. 

Mr. Osrerrac. As far as you know, they have no nuclear-powered 
ships ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, none in operation. 


INCREASED NEED FOR TRAINED PERSON NEL 


Mr. Osrertrac. I have been rather heartened with the pro ; the 
Navy has been making in its new developments. I would like to 
raise this question in regard to the reduction in manpower. Do these 
new developments and new weapons lend themselves to a lesser num- 
ber of men, or more? 

Admiral Burge. In a Polaris submarine you have to have very 
highly skilled men. Your level of skills required are much higher. 
That means more skills and people in the pipeline. After you train 
them, it is very easy for them to get jobs on the outside. Hence it is 
harder to keep them. In addition to that, we have to have main- 
tenance people who are not in the submarines. We have to have 
communications people and we have to have people in the tenders. 
The personnel requirements for 10 new Polaris Salieri is greater 
than the personnel requirements for 10 ordinary submarines. 

Mr. Osrertac. I am trying to separate weapons from men, and I 


} am wondering if these new developments will lend themselves to- 


| pared to the 


ward a higher rate of manpower to maintain the services. In other 
words, it has been said although we make great strides in develop- 
ments and weapons we never find it possible to reduce the overall 
manpower in connection with our overall operations. 
That is the point that I am trying to make, whether we can honestly 
say these weapons do require just as many, if not more, men. 
Secretary Gares. This is an indirect answer. There are going to 
be different kinds of people. I think that we are faced with a con- 
tinual unfortunate dislocation of certain groups of people, people 
who are engaged in the business of a World War II type of war com- 
future. I am dodging your question, but I do not think 


, we know the answer. 


Mr. Osrertac. I know what you mean and I agree, but as these 


_hew weapons come into being, because of the sensitiveness of them, 
| because of the practical application of them, you must have a more 
_ skilled serviceman than ever before, and many more skilled persons 
| than we have had in the past. Are the requirements getting more 


sensitive with time because your need for greater skills and technical 


| know-how ? 
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Secretary Garrs, That is correct, 

Mr. Ostertrac. How about your educational requirements ? 

Secretary Gates. They are greater also. 

Mr. Osrerrac. You claim that you will recruit all your men 
through enlistment; is that correct ? 

Admiral Burks. Yes. Weare going to try to. 


ACCEPTANCE STANDARDS FOR NEW PERSONNEL 


Mr. Osrertac. If any young man wants to sign up with the Navy, 
what are your requirements for accepting him insofar as qualifica- 
tions are concerned? I am not talking about physical qualifications; 
I mean mental. 

Admiral Burke. He must in general be in the first three categories. 
We also take some from the fourth category. 

Mr. Ostertac. Your requirements are not universal throughout the 
service. Youcan have different classifications ? 

Admiral Burks. All the services use these categories, sir, All men 
are categorized, All the services use the same thing and they are 
arated in about the same proportion in the various categor ies. 

Mtr. Osrertac: There is a base under which you would not accept 
a man? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. Those below category 4. 

Mr. Osrertac. Have these developments and your requirements 
changed to the point where you must raise your standards for 
enlistment? 

Secretary Gates. We would like to, sir. This is a question, I be- 
lieve, of the draft law and certain other factors. 

Mr. Ostertac. But you are not taking them by means of the draft? 

Secretary Gates. Yes; but in order that the Army which does use 
the draft is not obligated to take all of the category 4 people, the 
Air Force, the Navy, “and the Marine Corps take some of these cate- 
gory 4 people. If the standard under the draft law could be raised, 
which is a difficult question for the Congress, I believe the services 
would be happy about it. 

Mr. Osrertac. Does the Cordiner report or program change this 
picture in any way? Did it change it insofar as enlistments are con- 
cerned ? 

Admiral Burke. It changes it insofar as the people who have the 
capacity to deliver and the ones who get the advancements in rating 
and increased pay. To that extent it w ould change. Plus the faet 
that for the first 2 years of service there is no increase in the pay 
scale under the Cordiner proposals. 

Mr. Ostrrrac. The standards are of the Selective Service and not 
necessarily your standards; is that right ? 

Secretary Gates. Only indirectly. In other words, we help the 
Army’s problem by taking some of these lower category people. I 
think it is fair to say that the draft law helps get volunteers. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Certainly. Of course, the draft law is in existence, 
and I am sure it will remain for some time to come. The general 
principle of the Cordiner program would be to obtain a highly quali- 
fied service man; secondly, it would lend itself to retaining men in 
the service; is that right? 
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Secretary Gates. It would separate the wheat from the chaff after 
the first 2 years in the sense that it would pay the more skilled people, 
or permit the payment to the more skilled people a higher rate and 
therefore induce them to stay in the service, and reenlist. 

Mr. Ostertag. Thank you. That is all. 


UNIFICATION 


Mr. Boyz. I would like to ask the Secretary about the possibility 
of consolidating and unifying the services. I am brandnew on this 
subcommittee, and I do feel the people back home in my district are 
pretty much interested in that recommendation in the Rockefeller 
report. I wonder if you are in sympathy with the rennennnsseaee! 

Secretary Gates. I am emphatically opposed to it. I do not see 
exactly what it would accomplish. I do not know exactly who would 
want to serve in that kind of a service. 

Mr. Boyz. So the uncynical realism of it is, although it is nice to 
talk about, but based on your feeling and experience, it will not work; 
is that it? 

Secretary Gates. I do not believe it will work, and I also do not 
believe 
Mr. Boye. Will unification or consolidation save any money / 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Borie. Admiral Burke, how about you ? 

Admiral Burke. I agree with the Secretary. 

Mr. Borue. I think that we have exhaused pretty much that area. 
For the purpose of the record I would like to say that the testimony 
I have heard has been very informative and has been interesting, and 
as a new member of the committee I have learned more in the last 
several weeks that I ever knew before in any similar period of my 
life. I find it is rather difficult to find the imagery to support some 
of these new concepts that have been introduced to me. I have a lot 
of matters of very pressing curiosity, but if I sit here I know that 
you fine gentlemen and well-informed gentlemen are going to help 
me resolve a lot of them. 





PERCENTAGE OF MARINES IN COMBAT UNITS 


[ was very much interested in the fact that the Marines have about 
90 percent of their personnel actually handling the guns. 

Qoneral Pare. I may have misled you a little this morning. Right 
now, we have enough men in the Fleet Marine Force to give us a 
manning level of about 80 percent of combat requirements. If we 
go down to 175,000 about 60 percent of that strength will be in the 
operating forces, and the Fleet Marine Forces will be manned at 
75 percent of combat requirements, 

Mr. Boye. And if the forces go up you will show a corresponding 
increase ? 

General Pare. It varies. If we have a large training base, then the 
operating base falls off. The years differ. If you have a year in 
which you are losing a lot of men that. means that you have to take 
a lot into training and the operating forces rise and fall with that 
figure. 

Mr. Bortz. I have no further questions. 
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AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Mr. Suerrarp. The question of Government versus civilian main- 
tenance and overhaul of aircraft and the proper use of both sources 
is a problem in both the Air Force and the Navy. You have insti- 
tuted a program of contractor responsibility for planes over the first 
year of use. What success have you had with this plan? 

Secretary Gares. This is a plan to relieve some of the pipeline 
problems in the overhaul repair of certain types of aircraft. We 
have had success with it to date, but this has not changed our basic 
philosophy of not contracting out the bulk of our overhaul and 
repair work. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you feel that it would be desirable to extend it 
over a long period of time, longer than presently prevails? I assume 
that is your attitude from what you just said ? 

Secretary Gares. Yes; I would think so. 

Mr. SxHerparp. What has been your experience with Lockheed 
under their eee contract for the trainer planes in the Pacific? 
Secretary Gates. I do not feel qualified to answer the question. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there anyone here who can respond to it? If 
not, supply the answer for the record at this point. 

(The following additional information was submitted. ) 


ContTrRAcT Wits LocKHEED AIRCRAFT SERVICES, INC. 


The Navy-owned, contractor-operated facility in Hawaii was established upon 
the specific request of the Commander Air Force Pacific Fleet solely for the 
maintenance support of the Pacific Barrier network. These aircraft operate 
on a regular schedule much as the airlines except there is only one base 
(Hawaii) rather than the airline dual-base system, Therefore, a program of 
maintenance cycles was adopted for these aircraft very similar to airline-main- 
tenance procedures. The regular schedule and the nature of the work was 
deemed suitable for commercial contracting and Lockheed Aircraft Services, Inc., 
was selected as the contractor-operator due to its familiarity with the Super 
Constellation airframe through similar work for the Air Force. A Navy facility 
was established at the Barrier base in Hawaii because the nearest contractor 
facility was on the California coast. Our experience with the contractor as 
manager has been satisfactory and fleet-maintenance personnel maintain close 
contractor liaison to secure maintenance work required. The hours to perform 
a cycle maintenance have proved greater than estimated as a result of intro- 
ducing such a complex system into fleet-maintenance units. Thus the contract 
cost has been in excess of original estimates. 


Mr. Suepparp. Is it conceivable that we can make more Government 
work available in this field of private contracting, especially on a com- 
petitive-bid basis, and perhaps close some of our O. and R. facilities 
and save a little money ? 

Admiral Burke. We do not think so. We have had a great number 
of studies of this and as recently as last, year a comprehensive study 
was made. We are convinced as a result of these studies we do it as 
inexpensively and as efficiently as it could be done under the other 
system. 

CHANGES IN MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


Mr. Suerrarp. Last year the Department of Defense made certain 
major changes in the mobilization planning. Briefly, what were these 
changes and how have they affected the Navy, particularly as regards 
the fiscal year 1959 budget ? 
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Secretary Gates. This we had better give you in better detail be- 


cause it is an extremely complicated subject. It deals with M-days 


and D-days, and how you compute these requirements on the forms 
that we have to compute them. 

Prior to the development of nuclear weapons, it was the policy of 
the Defense Department to place maximum reliance upon the indus- 
trial potential of industry, and to keep mobilization reserve stocks to 
the minimum, to fill the gap between M-day and the date production 
could supply our needs. 

The introduction of nuclear weapons of mass destruction has re- 
quired a change in policy for maintaining mobilization reserve stocks. 
DOD policy now requires that maximum emphasis be placed on the 
peacetime procurement and stocking of materiel required to support 
a general war with little or no reliance being placed upon industrial 
potential after D-day. 

It has not affected the 1959 budget. Ultimately it will have some 
effect on the amount of mobilization reserves on hand and which we 
can continue to maintain and support. 

Mr. Surprarp. Has the mobilization planning that was heretofore 
presented to the committee quite some time ago been increased, or is it 
reaching a status quo? What is its general status? In other words, 
have we attained our goal there, or have we not? If we have not, 
how close are we to attainment? 

Admiral Burke. We used to plan on more than 6 months’ mobiliza- 
tion stocks. Now in the last few years, we have been cutting back on 
these stocks. Before we used to work on the basis that we would 
carry enough stock until our production would pick up our require- 
ments. For complicated weapon systems, this meant in excess of 
18 months’ worth of mobilization requirements. Now we work on the 
basis that there will be very little production after war starts and we 
must have our stocks for our forces in hand, so that they can carry on 
the combat. Our requirements will continue to change each year 
because of our continuing introduction of modern ships, weapons, and 
equipments, and the phasing out of the old. Therefore, we will never 
actually reach the point where we can say we have reached our goal. 

There will be no great mobilization stock for the contmuous expan- 
sion of forces after the war starts. In other words, we will have 
stocks for active forces and only limited stocks for our Reserve forces. 

Mr. Fxoop. You also mean that your production facilities are now 
in any new show targets? 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. We are placing less and less reliance on produc- 
tion after D-day. 

Mr. Froop. That is the reason they are targets. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I can only assume from your statement. that insofar 
as your mobilization stocks are concerned, they are diminishing, com- 
paratively speaking? 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. And is it still your intention to build the mobiliza- 
tion stocks up to a -_——- period, or a longer period ? 

Admiral Burge. Off the record. 

Secretary Gates. Not for the people mobilized. 
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Mr. Suerparp. You are drawing a line of demarcation between 
people and hardware; is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Froop. Somewhere in the general discussion with regard to the 
question of transport for the Marine Corps will you put in any pro- 
gram, or whatever you want to put in with regard to this Navy 
maritime transport seaplane concept ¢ 

General Pare. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


ASSAULT SEAPLANE TRANSPORTS 


At the present time there exists a limited number of assault seaplane trans- 
ports. Operational difficulties with these aircraft have restricted their ability 
to support Marine Corps operations. These aircraft are presently undergoing an 
evaluation of their capability as an assault seaplane transport and other varied 
missions assigned this aircraft. 

Aircraft of this type would be an asset to the Marine Corps in supporting 
amphibious operations under our present concept of warfare. They would be 
utilized in amphibious raids, extending our range of reconnaissance, providing 
a means of landing in lakes and rivers inland, provide a linkup element to our 
vertical assault forces, provide amphibious lift for equipment too heavy for 
helicopters, provide for fast resupply and replacement of units from outside the 
objectives area, and provide a capability of evacuation from the battle areas. 


MSTS VERSUS PRIVATE SHIPPERS 


Mr. Froop. In regard to Mr. Sheppard’s question of the Govern- 
ment versus the civilians, I would like to insert this article on MSTS 
from the New York Times of January 10, 1958. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


PRIVATE SuHipprnc Gers MSTS Bip 
CHIEF OF SERVICE SAYS UNITED STATES INDUSTRY CAN TAKE OVER PASSENGER SERVICE 


The opportunity for the American shipping industry to take over the annual 
transportation of 600,000 servicemen and their dependents to the bases through- 
out the world was offered last night by the commander of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. 

Vice Adm. John M. Will, MSTS chief, said the movement of troops and their 
families was an already functioning global passenger trade with a potential 
approaching the present passenger service on the North Atlantic. 

He spoke at the monthly meeting of the New York chapter of the National 
Defense Transportation Association in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Admiral Will said that with only a few exceptions, the transports now being 
operated were poorly appointed for the peacetime movement of troops and de- 
pendents. They were designed for wartime use, he explained, adding that as 
peacetime carriers they were austere and makeshift at best. 


BRITISH SHIP CITED 


“It is surprising to me that the American shipping industry has shown no 
interest in troop movements,” Admiral Will said, “The answer probably lies in 
the fact that since our continuing need to maintain militayy forces overseas is 
of relatively recent origin in terms of years, the industry has just not been 
conditioned to think of the carriage of troops as a shipping venture.” 

He suggested that American operators might study the system used by the 
British, in which the great majority of troops are moved in private vessels under 
contract to the Government. He mentioned the new British troopship Nevasa, 
which, he said, has fine facilities for about 1,500 troops and dependents. 
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He said that ships of the Nevasa type, if made available for United States 
troop movements, would offer the following advantages: 

Greater participation in the transportation of military dependents, who are 
now handled on regular passenger line services. 

More space available for commercial passengers on the liners thus relieved 
of the dependent traffic. 

Retirement by MST'S of the less efficient of its dependent-carrying transports, 


(Navy comment on the above article is as follows :) 


The shipper services have frequently expressed dissatisfaction with the type 
of accommodations currently utilized for peacetime troop movements and the 
lack of recreational facilities afforded. 

Recognition of the approaching obsolescence of the transports now in use and 
that replacement must be anticipated since there is every reason to believe 
there will be a continuing need for the peacetime movement of troops in consid- 
erable numbers for many years to come. 

Since its establishment in October 1949, the Military Sea Transportation Servy- 
ice has been repeatedly criticized by American-flag shipping industry associa- 
tions, and other groups, as competitors of private enterprise. This notwith- 
standing the fact the industry has not equipped itself to accommodate troop 
movements. The object of COMSTS, therefore, was to suggest a means by which 
the industry might undertake participation in the handling of troop movements 
by adopting the system of the British shipping industry of contracting with 
their Government. 

At the present time, American-flag shipping companies have no means of ac- 
commodating troop movements and but limited means to provide space for the 
movement of dependents of military personnel. Anticipating the need for the 
eventual replacement of existing transports, therefore, the purpose of the ad- 
dress was to encourage industry to consider new construction to meet these re- 
quirements, it being pointed out that, in the alternative, the Government would 
have to undertake such new construction on its own behalf, 


Tuespay, Fesruary 11, 195%, 
THE TALOS MISSILE 


WITNESSES 


DR. WILBUR GOSS, APPLIED PHYSICS LABORATORY 

CAPT. LESLIE SLACK, USN, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

LT. COMDR. PAUL E. ARBO, USN, GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Captain Slack, we are interested in getting informa- 
tion in regard to the present status of the shipboard Talos missile and 
also for further programs for the Talos. We are interested in the 
present status of the land-based Talos missile and the future programs 
for the land-based missile. We are interested in the Talos missile as 
an antiballistic missile missile. We would like to have whatever 
information may be available with respect. to the Johns Hopkins study. 

Captain Stack. Mr, Chairman, I think I will handle the shipboard 
aspect of it, and then there is Dr. Goss, one of our scientists from 
Applied Physics Laboratory, to handle the land-based version. 


SHIPBOARD TALOS 
The present status of the shipboard Talos is as follows: We are 


presently in what we call the Bureau of Ordnance evaluation of our 
first version of Talos. 
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This is going on at the White Sands Proving Grounds. Following 
an extensive t testing stage we have now fired approximately 25 Talos 
missiles in the second stage of evaluation—the official BuOrd evalua- 
tion. 

In September of this year, the Galveston will complete her con- 
version to the use of Talos and will join the fleet using this weapon 
we now have under evaluation at the White Sands Proving Grounds. 

Simultaneous with the work that is going on on this first version, 
we have been flight testing a second version which will double the 
range of our present Talos. 

Mr. Wiactreswortn. What is the status of that? 

Captain Stack, The status is that we have tested approximately 
half a dozen or more of these, the second one hitting its target in 
October 1956. We had a very successful test yesterday. 

This version will come out about a year from now in the next Talos 
cruiser, and it looks as though we will meet this date. 

This is also the missile which will eventually be used in the land- 
based system, the identical missile, no change. 


DESCRIPTION OF TALOS 


Mr. Manon. How does the Talos operate? It has been some time 
since we have discussed it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Srack. Eventually we shall have a single Talos missile 

capable of taking both conventional warhead and a nuclear warhead 
interchangeably. It will then be only one airframe to do the nuclear 
job and the conventional warhead job. There will just be a mere 
change of the warheads. 

Mr. Manon. And you use this principle to kill airplanes? 

Captain Stack. Yes. We will have, however, a capability of using 
it against another surface target at sea, or also on land if the require- 
ment does come up. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. How is Talos distinguished from the Sidewinder type? 

Captain Stack. Sidewinder is a passive homing. 

Mr. Manon. What is that? 

Captain Stack. That is homing on some radiation, or something 
coming from the target. 

Mr. Foon. The tail pipe? 

Captain Suiack. That is right. In the case of Sidewinder, it is 
infrared. 

OPERATIONAL DATE 


Mr. Fioop. And you expect to be operating within a year with this? 

Captain Stack. We expect to be operational this fall. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you have launchers in being ? 

Captain Stack. Yes. The system for the Galveston had to be de- 
livered 12 months before her commission—her completion date. She 
is actually commissioning at Philadelphia in May, but will not be 
completed until September. 


COST PER MISSILE 


Mr. Fioop. What does a shot cost per bird? 
Captain Stack. About $185,000. 
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Mr. Froop. Will you have an interchangeable warhead ? 

Captain Stack. Well, not yet, but we are headed in that direction. 
We will get that. 

Mr. Manon. What altitude will the missile reach ¢ 


Captain Stack. This has an altitude of around ———— in its original 
version, and we hope to push that to —-—— in later versions of the 
missile. 


USE OF NUCLEAR WARHEAD 


Mr. Fioop. Will you be operational with the new nuclear warhead 
at about the same time as Nike-Hercules? If not, what good are you? 

Captain Stack. We will be operational this fall. 

Mr. Fioop. With the nuclear warhead ¢ 

Captain Stack. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is “ Yes,” you will be / 

Captain Stack. Yes. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What about the possible use of it as an anti- 
ballistic missile missile? 

Captain Stack. In this particular category, as I say, I would like 
to turn it over to Dr. Goss, who has done all the work and the study 
associated with the particular use of it. 

Mr. Armsrrone. I believe that a considerable amount of the in- 
formation just stated by the Captain is classified and we will appre- 
ciate an opportunity to review the record. 

Mr. Manon. You will have an opportunity to review the record. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Where are the launchers being made? 

Captain Stack. The launchers are being made in the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard and Northern Ordnance in Minneapolis. 

Dr. Goss. I simply want to add that the record will show the Talos, 
was the first. missile to propose an atomic warhead for air defense and 
the first missile to incorporate a simulated atomic warhead in test. 

Mr. Fioop. That is very interesting. I am not concerned about 
that. I am concerned at about what date, vis-a-vis Nike-Hercules, 
you will have a warhead in operation. At the same time? 

Captain Stack. I can give you the answer when we can have it. 


ANTIMISSILE MISSILE POSSIBILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Give us a general picture of the whole thing, Dr. Goss, 
and the antimissile missile possibilities. 

Dr. Goss. I am a little bothered by this reporter because the re- 
ports we have issued on this have been labeled “secret.”” What I am 
now about to-tell you should be off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record) 


NIKE VERSUS TALOS 


Mr. Manon. Several months ago we had some considerable con- 
troversy with regard to the Nike and the Talos. 

Mr. Frioop. That was a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Manon, This was abana in what way ? 

Dr. Goss. By the Wilson memerandum. It was not resolved in any 
other way. , 

Mr. Manon. What did the Wilson memorandum provide? 








Dr. Goss. ‘The Wilson memorandum provided the cognizance of the 
Talos program be specifically assigned to the Army. 

Mr. Manon. What did the Army do with it and what did you do 
with it? 

Dr. Goss. The Army at that time undertook to assume responsi- 
bility for the system—the evaluation system at White Sands at the 
time it was completed by the Navy and turned over to them. At the 
present moment the Army is now conducting at White Sands Proving 
Ground an evaluation of the system. 

Mr. Manon. Does the Army feel that its Nike missiles and the vari- 
ous versions of the Nike missiles provide more promise than anything 
Talos provides, or not? What is your general feeling on that? 

Dr. Goss. I think that you should ask the Army that question. 

Mr. Manon. We can. Insofar as you know, what is the situation? 

Dr. Goss. There are people in the Army who are very strong sup- 
porters of Talos and there are people who are very strong supporters 
of Nike. I am really in no position to make a consensus of the way 
the Army attitude stands. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you satisfied at this point with the perfection of the 
facility with regard to your selectivity on the approaching head ? 

Dr. Goss. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INTERCEPTION OF ICBM 


Mr. Fioop. There is nothing at this point to indicate the sophisti- 
cated threat that you are talking about. That may come later. But 
for the immediate present, if we are looking for interception of an 
ICBM, the first thing we want to intercept is this unsophisticated 
ICBM that we are pretty sure they have. Now, why don’t you tell 
me you can intercept that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POINT DEFENSE 


Mr. Fioop. The only other question which disturbed me was that 
I had the impression your mission is a narrow point target for Talos. 

Dr. Goss. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You would be no good to us if we want something else. 

Dr. Goss. If you were to ask me to extrapolate the studies we have 
made to a city 10 miles in diameter, the only thing I would know how 
to do would be simply to put multiple Talos installations around that 
eity, each of them doing the job of protection that we know how to do. 

Mr. Fioop. Or move them out in concentric circles. 

Dr. Goss. I do not believe one can do that, sir. I think one has es- 
sentially to establish this as a series of protected zones which overlap 
or which essentially become contiguous. Because one wants contigu- 
ous cover and one does not want to protect only the outside of the 
city, but he wishes also to protect, in the case of a city, the center. 

I want to make certain that I get the next point across. The levels 
of defense that are required, the intercept altitudes, if you please, 
which are required to protect a city are different from the intercept 
levels which are required to protect parked aircraft on a military base. 
The very things we can neglect in terms of, let us say, heat levels 
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which do not affect a highly polished aircraft surface, are factors 
which are important when you are considering people in cities, fire, 
storms, and related phenomena. C onsequently, it would be necessary 
in a city defense problem to begin it over again with a new level of 
intercept altitudes. This we have not done, and I am unable right 
now to tell you just how far one could go in the protection of cities 
with a weapon of this sort. I am not sanguine about the possibilities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Defense of a point target is your mission. 

Dr. Goss. That is the mission for which this system has been 
evaluated. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I take it that this work comes specifically 
within the field of the new Advanced Research Projects Agency 
ARPA will presumably carry on this activity, if it is to be continued ¢ 

Dr. Goss. I am in no position to know, sir. 


ARMY CONTROL OVER PROGRAM 


Captain Snack. Mr. Chairman, one thing I would like to get in 
the record is the fact that we actually officially turned over this unit 
at White Sands to the Army last October. They have had it since 
then testing it, working on it. As Dr. Goss has said, we have actually 
fired two missiles from it to date. 

Mr. Fioop. We cannot abandon this one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. This missile, the Talos, is definitely in the picture as 
an antiaircraft missile, 

Captain Stack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But its status as an antiballistic missile missile is some- 
what uncertain by reason of the fact it is undergoing evaluation. 

Captain Stack. That is correct. It is completely out of the Navy’s 
hands, actually. 

so Manon. It is out of Navy’s hands? 

Captain Stack. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Apparently the Secretary of Defense has given the 
Army the green fieht to proced on the so-called Nike- Zeus rather 
than the Talos. What is your comment on that ? 

Dr. Goss. I think the Nike-Zeus is attempting something which 
ought to be tried; namely, it is trying to provide a defense lev el which 
would be effective over cities. I think that is certainly something 
which this country has to work on. 

Mr. Manon. The Talos is more or less for the protection of air- 
craft installations. 

Dr. Goss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. May I ask this, Dr. Goss. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Have you about given us the general picture of this 
matter, Doctor ? 

Dr. Goss. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything further? 

Captain Stack. No, sir; I believe not. 

Mr. Manon. Your testimony has been very helpful, and we might 

want to confer with you again after we have talked with other officials 
in-the Government in regi rd to the overall antiballistic missile missile, 
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HISTORY OF TALOS 


Mr. Osrerrau. I wanted to ask, did the Talos start off as a straight 
missile ? 

Captain Siack. Yes, sir. This is the basic thing to come out of the 
Bumblebee program. 

Mr. Osrertac. The whole question now arises as to the result of its 
antimissile potentialities. Is that the point? 

Dr. Goss. This is the question which has been raised in the com- 
mittee, sir. 

Captain Stack. I was going to give you a little history, sir. Actu- 
ally, the Army first.came in with a look at Talos as a land-based 
weapon. They backed out and the Air Force came in instead. 

Through the Bureau of Ordnance, which had technical cognizance, 
actually, of the development of the land-based system, we in the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance developed with Air Force money the land-based 
system which was turned over to the Army last fall down at White 
Sands. This is the way we in the Navy got into the business of pro- 
ducing a land-based system. It certainly was not intended to be a 
land-based system in its original form. 

Mr. Manon. All right, gentlemen. Thank you very much. 


Wrepnesbay, Fresruary 12, 1958. 
ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 
WITNESSES 


ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. C. E. WEAKLEY, USN, ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 
READINESS EXECUTIVE, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 

CAPT. C. H. ANDREWS, USN, SUBMARINE ANTISUBMARINE WAR- 


FARE READINESS ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will continue 
our hearings. 

This morning we have set aside some time to hear a presentation 
on antisubmarine warfare. 

I believe we have Admiral Weakley, who will be the principal 
witness. 

How much of this can be in the printed record? What is your 
suggestion ? 

Admiral Wrax.ry. The material as a whole is classified, sir. 

Mr. Manon. One of the troubles with this Nation is that we tell our 
opponents practically all we know. It is rather difficult to know how 
to cope with the situation. We will let the printed record show that 
a hearing was held, and we will not undertake to put any of the 
classified presentation on the printed record. 

Admiral Wraxtey. I will proceed with my presentation, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I will furnish an unclassified version for the record. _ 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF ApMIRAL WEAKLEY 


Admiral Weaxktey. Gentlemen, my statement is designed to set out 
for you a broad view of the type of things which are necessary today to 
antisubmarine warfare. 

One has only to look at a world map to see immediately the maritime 
character of the free world and how mich it depends upon the sea 
lines of communication. Few, however, realize the magnitude of the 
day-to-day shipping which is in the sealanes. As we talk here, and at 
almost any given moment during the day or night, there are more than 
4,000 merchant ships in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. You 
probably have heard other figures, such as “over 2,000,” “2,500.” The 
number given depends, of course, upon the tonnage w hich one takes 
as the cutting point. My figure relates to ships of 1,600 gross tons and 
above. These ships and the materials in them are, in the main, free- 
world ships. 

To put the value of these sea lines of communication in a nutshell, I 
would remind you of the value of internal lines of communication in 
war. Real control of the seas, in fact, extends our own internal lines 
of communication right out to the shores of our allies and to the mari- 
time frontiers of our enemies. This permits the delivery either of the 
sinews of strength or of the actual striking forces in war. We enjoyed 
this extension of our internal lines in the case of Korea, for example. 


ROLE OF SUBMARINE 


One of the major threats to sea communication is the enemy sub- 
marine. A nonmaritime power finds in the submarine an ideal weap- 
ons system with which to break sea lines of communication. This is 
true because the submarine hides within the normally neutral sea. 
Sea water may look clear ina watertumbler. Actually, it scatters and 
disperses light. The sea is one of the best mediums of concealment in 
which man has learned to operate. The submarine hides in its depths 
to prevent our free and safe use of the oceans. At the turning point in 
World War IT, it took 950 ocean escorts and 2,200 aircraft to control the 
efforts of some 440 operational U-boats. This effort was in military 
terms only, and does not include the economic and manpower loss in 
sinkings nor the cost of the supporting industrial effort. It is true 
that the inherent characteristics of the submarine are alien to the sea, 
however, and every discontinuity provides us with another point for 
the grip necessary to eliminate the enemy submarine as a threat 


MISSILE SUBMARINES 


In addition to the conventional role of submarines against our ship- 
ping, which threat exists in limited as well as in general war, there is 
the added threat resulting from the rapid advances in weaponry. I 
speak here to missiles and atomic warheads for launching by sub- 
marines. This new threat can endanger industrial and population 
centers. The Navy fully understands the gravity of this threat. We 
also understand the necessity for complete flexibility i in antisubmarine 
warfare to meet the submarine threat in any of its variety of forms and 
to meet it whenever and wherever it may occur. Environmental fac- 
tors play a heavy part in antisubmarine warfare, hence they merit dis- 
cussion here. 

212945838 
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SOUND DETECTION 


Our main means of detection at sea is by sound, at this time. P as- 
sive listening in which we detect the sounds made by the submarine 
which serve to identify it as not a natural part of the sea. Active 
sound in which we transmit sound out to strike the submarine and to 
be reflected into our instruments, where the information is converted 
into direction and distance from our sound equipment. What kinds of 
sound are there in the sea? Sounds that are natural? The wave mo- 
tion itself sets up a background of noise. In addition, the various 
sorts of sea life do, in fact, make a variety of sounds. I have a record 
of some sounds here which you may wish to hear later. Our passive- 
listening systems must detect. against the natural background, the 
manmade noises from the submarine. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PRESSURE 


The waters near Russian shores are friendly to Soviet submarines, 
but they could very quickly become unfriendly to Soviet presence as 
a submarine moves toward the United States. 

This environmental pressure is an important force, of itself. We 
must capitalize on this pressure, and on any mistakes an enemy com- 
mander may make. We must make his goal impossible by exerting 
flexible, coordinated, antisubmarine forces in every area and at every 
phase of his transit. We must use our own antisubmarine forces to 
dominate specific areas of the seas and to provide the maximum 
warning time of his approach—time for decision and action. We must 
maintain a widespread detection and kill potential. 


DESTRUCTION OF SUBMARINE BASES 


Let us look at the antisubmarine effort required to counter the sub- 
marine threat. Good intelligence will let us place our forces at critical 
points, to mine areas through which the submarine must pass, and, if 
we desire, to oppose the initial stages of transit or to strike him before 
he sails. Our carrier task forces and our guided-missile submarines 
are the forces designed to strike the bases, the pens, the mobile support 
groups—to break the back of the sustaining effort for enemy submarine 
operations, and to prevent a long-drawn- ‘out war of attrition such as 
we experienced in World War II In addition, the carrier task forces 
insure our control of the seas which enables our antisubmarine forces 
to search out and kill enemy submarines without the threat of inter- 
ference by the powerful enemy cruiser force—the world’s largest and 
most modern. 

Submarines and long-range reconaissance aircraft are the forces 
able to give initial operation: al intelligence. In war, they would be in 
position to present striking power against the submarine threat, 
which can shrink the magnitude of the advanci ‘ing force. 


HUNTER-KILLER FORCES 


All forces in the warning system today must be capable of direct 
attack against submarines when ordered. Such attack can reduce the 
advancing enemy submarine forces. For submarines which come 
through unscathed, we must be able to deploy antisubmarine groups 
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in the form of mobile hunter-killer forces designed to localize and 
destroy the submarine. 

We have been speaking of warning in weeks and days, rather than 
the warning we think of in air attack of a few hours, or the warning 
as to intercontinental missiles, of minutes. In wartime, of course, our 
hunter-killer forces would be attacking without further orders, and 
we would achieve reduction in the advancing threat. Our hunter- 
killer groups would be keeping submarines under surveillance or at- 
tack as appropriate to the situation, As the submarine approaches 
the objective area, he can be opposed by antisubmarine warfare concen- 
trations of ships, antisubmarine submarines, and aircraft. These con- 
centrations may simply track and keep in position to attack, in peace- 
time. In wartime, of course, they would attack. 

We are neither gloomy nor overconfident when we say that we fully 
appreciate the difficulty posed by any enemy who is as elusive by 
nature, in intention, mission, and ‘identity. An integral system is re- 
quired. It is a complete system which must: be tied together by rapid 
communications and unity of command and purpose. It is served by 
a concentration of intelligence. Any departure from the entity of 
this system will impair its effectiveness as a whole. We meet this prob- 
lem today with a solution available to us but not in full being. By 
this I mean that we do not have a complete system. We have 1 rapid 
and fairly dependable communications, but not the systems which 
we must have for the rapid, completely dependable, transfer of data, 
orders, and instructions to permit the most effective operation of our 
antisubmarine team. Communication improvements now available 
will help greatly when we can purchase and install them. 


ATLANTIC ANTISUBMARINE COMMAND 


The Navy has recently organized the Atlantic Antisubmarine Com- 
mand under commander, Ant isubmarine Defense Force, Atlantic, with 
headquarters in Norfolk—here we have unity of command and purpose. 


NEED FOR AIRCRAFT 


Today, we do not have the necessary aircraft to insure that we will 
detect submarines off our coasts. The approaching submarine must 
not be allowed to surface, or snorkel undetected, to charge his batteries. 
The present lack of aircraft greatly reduces our ability to locate sub- 
marines in transit. 

If, today, we use our submarines to search for enemy submarines, 
we so reduce the number of submarines available to train our other 
forces that we significantly reduce the antisubmarine effectiveness of 
these other forces. Obviously, we need more submarines available. 


USE OF DESTROYERS 


With respect to the employment of our destroyer types and our 
ocean escorts, I would like to recall to your minds the situation at the 
beginning of World War IT, in September 1939. You will note that 
there were 200 Allied oceangoing escorts. There were 58 German 
U-boats operational, of which less than 30 were capable of operating in 
the open-ocean reaches. The others were coastal in character. This is 
aratioof 7to1. The Alles had the same ratio in aircraft, by the way. 
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This was a warfare of attrition and the elements of disaster remained 
present to the end—the large number of U-boats in enemy hands. 


NEW METHODS OF ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Of course, we are not still fighting World War II. Today’s sub- 
marine is a different beast and today’s counter is also different. To- 
day, we must reduce our enemy in the very early stages of any war, 
It is particularly important that our strike carriers find dispersed and 
hidden submarine tenders and their broods of submarines and destroy 
them, and they must be capable of doing this against heavy opposi- 
tion. In these capacities our carrier striking forces, our guided missile 
submarines and the seamaster seaplane squadrons of the future are 
members of our antisubmarine team. We depend upon the entry of 
our own submarines into the arena as an effective opponent to the 
fully submerged submarine. 

In the past, submarines have sunk other submarines but only when 
they found the other submarine operating on the surface or at. peri- 
scope depth, or in the act of diving—i. e., as a surface ship. Our 
own submarines must be able to sink enemy submarines under all 
conditions. 

We depend upon the entry of the helicopter as a member of the 
antisubmarine team. We depend upon our advances in weaponry, 
particularly the atomic weapons to help counter the present magnitude 
of the enemy submarine threat. We look to the early development 
of the nuclear powered seaplane as a strong addition to the capabilities 
of our antisubmarine air elements. 

We believe the Russians have the capability to mount missiles on 
submarines if they so desire. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF SURFACE VESSELS 


If the budgetary situation of fiscal year 1958 continues we face a 
continuing reduction in the number of available frigates, destroyers 
and destroyer escorts, with an increasing downward trend as the 
World War II ships pass their useful life span. 

In addition to the measures I have outlined we must act to main- 
tain the number of destroyers and destroyer escorts until such time 
as our equipment capabilities are so increased that we can afford the 
luxury of reduced numbers. This luxury point is not yet here. This 
chart also shows the reduction in ASW aircraft which gives us great 
concern—particularly when compared to the rising requirement “Tine. 


DEPENDENCE ON SEALIFT 


I have indicated to you in broad general terms the magnitude of the 
ocean shipping in peacetime. The wartime shipments ultimately will 
far exceed the peacetime movement. The Navy has made careful 
studies of our shipping needs and of various measures which might 
assist us in the defense not only of the shipping but of the materials 
carried by the ships. We have gone into the possibilities of airlift and 
have satisfied ourselves that for the foreseeable future the airlift 1s 
limited largely to the field of emergency shipments of those things 
which lie within the capabilities of an aircraft to move. 
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The aircraft does not give promise of moving the major masses and 
volumes which must flow either in peacetime or in war. In addition 
the airlift, today, is completely dependent upon the surface lift for 
its continuation. Fuel consumption alone makes this true. The airlift 
and the sealift supplement each other perfectly. They are not com- 
petitive nor can they replace each other in their broad military func- 
tions. Submarine transportation has been frequently mentioned. 
Here again we run into a specialized high cost form of transportation 
which has extremely limited usefulness, , and this is largely in the field 
of petroleum products. 

For the present, then, I may say that we are dependent upon the 
surface transportation to carry the bulk of the masses and volumes 
which must flow across the oceans, both in peace and in war. These 
materials must be defended where they are upon the surface of the 
ocean and against the three-dimensional enemy beneath as well as 
against the three-dimensional enemy above. This is the hard core of 
our problem. To defend these materials, our mobile striking power, 
and our country against attack from beneath the seas, we utilize the 
whole of our Navy. 


ALL NAVAL FORCES CONTRIBUTE TO ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


In the course of this brief discussion of antisubmarine warfare I 
have spoken to the role of the fixed-wing aircraft both patrol type and 
carrier based, the helicopter, the airship, the aircraft carrier both at- 

tack and support, the frigate, the destroyer, the escort, the submarine 
in both its guided missile and its antisubmarine role. Actually there 
is no ship nor force in the Navy which does not contribute to anti- 
submarine warfare. Also even our so-called pure antisubmarine 
forces are flexible and of great utility in other forms of warfare. 

As you consider the 1959 Navy budget I request that you keep in 
mind the following points. 

(a) Alli parts of the Navy do in fact contribute to antisubmarine 
warfare. 

(6) For this reason it is impossible to separate out the ASW part of 
the budget. 

Here, “for example, is a chart of our shipbuilding and conversion 
program as requested in the fiscal year 1959 budget. Of the 20 new 
construction ships those which I circle in red are what I would call 
pure antisubmarine forces—and that description “pure antisubma- 
rine” is in itself a misnomer. The others are of utility in no less 
essential, but possibly marginal areas. 

As for the conversion list we can do the same thing. There is, of 
course, no “one mission force” in the Navy, today. I would liken the 
Navy to this hand of mine. Itisa combination of lever ages and digits 
so connected and operated that its capabilities far exceed the sum of 
the individual capabilities of the fingers and thumb. This, gentlemen, 
is exactly the way the } eer operates—flexibly and with the inherent 

capability to handle a wide range of problems either singly or in 
combination. 

Gentlemen, my statement dealt in very broad terms with our 
methods of dealing with enemy submarines. I will be happy to go 
into any detail you may desire. I appreciate the opportunity to make 
this st atement and I will try to answer such questions as you may have. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral Weakley for an enlightening 
presentation and discussion. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Froop. Here is where you leave me at 5 minutes of 12 today, 
after an excellent presentation: if this antisubmarine warfare is as 
important as you say it is and we in the committee think it is, and if the 
facts are as you have given them, then this budget for 1959 is totally 
inadequate for antisubmarine warfare. That is where you leave me. 
AmIright? Is that your conclusion? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. May L interrupt? This man used the words “inadequate 
for this purpose.” 

Admiral Burxr. I think right now we can handle the conven- 
tionally powered submarines. What we are training for and develop- 
ing now is to handle the nuclear-powered submarine when it comes, 
and it is going to come. Then we are going to need- 

Mr. Froop. Wait a minute. I am talking about the enemy’s force 
in being as of now as detailed by this admiral. Keeping in mind 
the enemy’s force in being in submarines and his potential as of 
now, this man says “a does not have enough aircraft in this budget and 
he does not have enough surface ships in the budget, and that is the 
antisubmarine program. Q. E. D.: The budget is not sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Admiral Burxr. If he didn’t think that, sir, he would not be in the 
job he isin, 

Mr. Fioop. What do you think? 

Admiral Burke. I think it is barely adequate. 

Mr. Fioop. Barely adequate. 

Admiral Burke. Otherwise, I would not be here. 

Mr. Froop. “Barely” adequate. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not good. 

Admiral Burke. It is not good, no. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you are not satisfied with it. This is not a good 
budget if it is “barely” adequate for one of the most important ele- 
ments of our national defense, antisubmarine warfare. You give me 
a “barely” adequate budget. Nogood. It won’t do. 


SUBMARINE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Admiral Burke. You asked another question, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. The question of building more submarines. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. That is the question. 

Admiral Burke. The submarine building program and the ship- 
building program are in balance now. And although you could in- 
crease the submarines, it would unbalance it if you do not increase 
the rest of it somewhat proportionately. 

Mr. Sr«zs. Is that also true of the suggested increase of Polaris- 
launching atomic submarines? If we were to increase the number of 
Polaris submarines, would we have to increase other units to keep the 
force in balance ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, because that is a specialized weapon. 
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PROBLEM IN ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask this question: What are the 
principal problems remaining to be solved in antisubmarine warfare, 
and what are you doing about solving them? That question has been 
pretty well commented on. Is there anything else you could add to 
that 4 

Admiral Wraxtey. No, sir. I say the two principal problems are 
the bare adequacy of our forces, which we have just been speaking of 
here, and the other is the field of detection, classification, and identi- 
fication. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask these questions. 


ANTISUBMARINE PROGRAM REFLECTED IN BUDGET 


What is the antisubmarine war 7 force and program contained 
in the 1959 budget? What did the Navy request in this area for the 
1959 budget ? Who made the reductions, and what were they ? 

Admiral Burke. Could we fill that in? 

Mr. Manon. You can fill it in, but give us a general feel of it now. 

Admiral Burke. I had better answer that question, sir, because I 
am the one who did the cutting. : 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. As Admiral Weakley has pointed out, a large 
peace of our budget is really antisubmarine warfare. When the 
yureaus submitted the original budget, although this was a directed 
budget this year and we tried to hit our $10.5 billion, actually the 
original bureau submissions were up around $13 billion; $13.3 billion, 
I believe it was. 

I cut them. I cut it down, after getting advice from our people, 
to about $11.8 billion. Then we took it up to the Secretary of the 
Navy, and we both went over the budget and made some adjustments. 
That budget is the one which was submitted to the Secretary of De- 
fense as the “minimum requirement budget” which was over and above 
the directed $10.5 billion budget and thereafter it was cut as ex- 
plained the other day. 

Mr. Sixes. Could we have details on the cuts made by the Secretary 
of Defense ? 

Admiral Burke. We could give you that, sir. It is a very long, 
complicated process because there were many conferences and adjust- 
ments throughout. We can give you that. 

Mr. Stxes. What I am attempting to establish is what elements of 
antisubmarine warfare were eliminated by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense after the Secretary of the Navy had asked for those 
elements. Can you supply that for the recor d? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we can. 

Mr. Manon. And the costs of those programs, and the general 
nature of them. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they were mostly ships and aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The difference between what you would have had and 
what you will have from the 1959 budget is mostly in ships and air- 
craft? Is that what you said? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. What do you mean by “mostly in ships and aircraft”? 
You are left with fewer ships and aircraft? 

Admiral Burke. Fewer ships in the shipbuilding program and 
fewer aircraft in the aircraft procurement program. 

Mr. Manon. What kinds of ships would be involved ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Destroyers, frigates, and submarines, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You will give us that information ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of aircraft? Carrier-based aircraft? 

Admiral Burs. Mostly S2F’s, some attack aircraft, some heli- 
copters. 

Mr. Manon. At 2 o’clock could you give us a rundown on these chief 
items so we can understand it better ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock, gentlemen. 
Thank you very much. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 12, 1958. 
REDUCTIONS IN NAVY BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 

We dismissed at the noon hour, Admiral Burke, when you were dis- 
cussing the differences between the original tentative plan for the 
Navy and the final 1959 budget. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You were going to give us a little clearer picture this 
afternoon of what was taken out of your original contemplation. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. When we originally submitted our $10.5 bil- 
lion budget, we made a reclama, and asked for $1.3 billion in addition. 
Of that $1.3 billion, $400 million was for antisubmarine warfare, ships 
and equipment. 

Of the $400 million, we got $150 million. In the original submis- 
sion for the $400 million, we asked for 2 new attack submarines, 2 
frigates, 1 missile submarine, and an acceleration of 3 missile subma- 
rines and a conversion of a picket submarine to a guided-missile sub- 
marine. The total cost of the shipbuilding was $277 million. We 
asked for $85.2 million for antisubmarine warfare aircraft. We 
asked for $6 million for————project———-. We asked for subma- 
rine-support facilities of $2.5 million, for piers at New London and 
storage at Pearl Harbor. We asked for $4 million for antisubmarine 
warfare ammunitions and torpedoes and we asked for $25.2 million 
for antisubmarine warfare research and development. That totals 
$400 million. 

We received 1 frigate and 1 submarine. The total of that is $94 
million. We received $47.5 million for antisubmarine warfare air- 
craft. We received $6 million for the———project and the $2.5 mil- 
lion for submarine support facilities, which totals $150 million. 

The difference between those 2 is $183 million in shipbuilding, 
$37.8 million in antisubmarine aircraft procurement, $4 million in 
ASW ammunition and torpedoes, and $25.2 million in antisubmarine 
warfare research and development. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us that in memorandum form for further 
use in the committee ? 
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(The following statement was submitted :) 


Antisubmarine warfare augmentations requested by the Chief of Naval Operations 
for the fiscal year 1959 budget, as compared to augmentations granted 


Requested Granted Difference 
Item | 
| Quan- | Millions | Quan- | Millions | Quan- | Millions 
| tity ofdolilars| tity (|ofdollars| tity of dollars 
Shipbuilding_._- ‘ $277.0 ; $94. 0 ; — $183.0 
New nuclear attack submarines.. 2 1 | —1 
New guided-missile frigates 2 l —1} 
New guided-missile nuclear submarine 1 —1 
Accelerations of new SSGN’s 3 —3 
Conversion of picket submarine to a guided- 
missile submarine_.. 1 —1 » 
Aircraft procurement (antisubmarine warfare | 
aircraft). 85.3 47.5 —37.8 
Electronics = : 6.0 6.0 
Submarine-support facilities (piers at New 
London, storage at Pearl Harbor). 2. 5 2.5 
Antisubmarine warfare ammunition and tor- 
pedoes 4.0 ~4.0 
Antisubmarine warfare research and develop- 
ment. . 25. 2 25. 2 
Total ‘ ES Za ; 400. 0 150. 0 — 250. 0 


Nore.—In adc dition to pure antisubmarine warfare items, $8,500,000 of a $45,000,000 research and develop- 
ment augmentation granted separately was earmarked for antisubmarine warfare. 


Admiral Burke. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 


VISITS OF NAVY SHIPS TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you a general question or two about 
the naval practices of our country and the Soviet Union with respect 
to navigating various oceans during peacetimes. You know, from 
time to time in our past, we have sent navies around the world. What 
do we do now? I know that we have a fleet in the Mediterranean, the 
6th Fleet. What do we do about di isplaying our Navy in other parts 
of the world, such as the Far East and Singapor e, in the Indian Ocean? 

Admiral Burke. We have a few ships that do cruising. We also 
have special exercises. We have just finished the Crescent exercise 
with the Navies of the Baghad Pact countries in the Indian Ocean 
and the Persian Gulf. The 7th Fleet goes into Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Japanese ports, and they used to go into Indonesia, though they do 
not do so now. When the ships are relieved in the Far East, they 
sometimes go to India, Ceylon, to show the flag and make contact 
with the people and get acquainted. Then they come back through 
the Mediterranean. We send a ship, once in a great while, around 
Africa. Once a year, we send a division of destroyers, small ships, 
down each coast of Latin America to work with their navies. They 
exchange submarine-warfare information. We give them training 
with live submarines and work with them. That does a great deal 
of good. The Russians are commencing to do the same thing. Last 
year they sent quite a few ships to Alexandria, Latvia, and Albania. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manton. Have we, in the past, sent our warships into Russian 
waters and ports? 
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Admiral Burxr. Before World War II we sent them in now and 
then. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Would there be anything improper. in Russian ships 
coming into New York? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, not at all. There is nothing improper 
about it if they want to ask us if we want to grant it. There is 
nothing improper about it, about their operating on the high seas, 
They cannot stop us, they do not try, and we do not stop them. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. There was something in your discussion this morning, 
Admiral Weakley, that you did not complete. 

Admiral WEAKLEY. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any questions, Mr. Sikes? 


USE OF NORTH SEA BY SOVIET SHIPS 


Mr. Srxes. You made reference to the use of the North Sea by the 
Soviets. I have heard a number of times recently they are quite 
proficient in the use of the far northern sea routes inc luding some areas 
that other sea powers move quite cautiously in. Do I take it that it is 
their normal practice to transfer vessels, including submarines, from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic or vice versa by means of the northern route? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, it is the other way round. They go from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific every year. There is an annual convoy. 

Mr. Srxrs. Through the northern route ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Well, there was quite a little comment about the ability 
of one of our submarines to operate underneath the icepack. Do 
you have any information that the Russians have operated to any 
considerable extent in that way ? 

Admiral Burxr. Not from their submarines, but they are good 
Arctic sailors. They are very good. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to compare for me some of the prin- 
cipal differences in the characteristics of the Red submarines as con- 
trasted with our own. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DESTRUCTION OF SUBMARINE BASES 


Mr. Srxes. We had considerable difficulty in achieving any substan- 
tial degree of destruction on the German pens until late in World 
War IT. 

Admiral Burr. That is correct. We dropped a tremendous num- 
ber of bombs, but did not destroy them until the latter part of the war 
when we got the blockbusters. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think modern weapons may have been offset by 
modern methods so that it would be just as difficult now comparatively 
to destroy submarine pens as it was to destroy them in World War IT? 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 
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( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Do you foresee that the Russians probably would want 
to use caverns, fjords and supply vessels in order to obtain a greater 
dispersal of their submarines in the event of an attack ? 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


a 


QUALITY OF INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Sixes. How do you evaluate the quality of the intelligence 
you are getting on Russian submarines and submarine movements? 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET SUBMARINE FLEET IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Sixes. I was quite interested in the statement that the Rus- 
sians had more submarines at the beginning of World War IT than 
did the Germans. Is that positive intelligence ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, that is positive. Those submarines were 
small coastal boats. They did not use them at all. 

Mr. Srxes. They did not use them at all? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. If you remember, the Germans went 
through the Black Sea over to the Crimea. They supported their 
troops by sea and the Russians, with a few submarines and with a few 
of their surface ships, could have knocked that support off, but they 
did not use them. The Germans got away with a whole lot. The 
Russians made a land attack that cost them a lot of casualties, and 
they could have done it very easily with just a few submarines. If 
they had used them it would have been an easy show. 

Mr. Srxes. To what do you attribute a situation of that kind? 
Where they had a weapon which is presumably a good weapon, why 
did they not attempt to use it? If they had enough ingenuity to 
deve lop the weapon, why did they not have enough ingenuity to use it 
What is your analysis of the situation ? 

Admiral Burxr. It was the same philosophy in their naval opera- 
tions that Admiral Rodjesvenski had in the war between Japan and 
Russia. They tied their navy to their army. Their navy was a sup- 
porting flank of their army, and the navy never got loose. After a 
while they never tried to get loose; they did not know how to operate. 
They did not try to oper: ate. They just supported their flanks, and so 
when the opportunity came for initiative and the chance to do some- 
thing on the spot, they did not have the initiative. 

Since World War IT the Soviet fleet has broken loose and they have 
trained their naval officers to make sure they do have initiative. Their 
fleet newspaper keeps hammering into their senior officers that they 
must get to sea, must operate there and show initiative and take a 
few chances. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


Errect oF DISPERSAL ON SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Mr. Sixes. If submarines are dispersed, does this not mean the re- 
pair and supply problem becomes greatly aggravated so that their 
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effectiveness is correspondingly reduced after the first few weeks 
of operation ? 

Admiral Burxer. It depends entirely on how they run their spare 
parts system and their fueling system. If they are clever, and if they 
put a similar type of submarine with a tender, and if that tender is 
stocked, and if they have usage tables so that they can get their right 
spare parts, they can operate for a long time. If they are not careful 
on a whole lot of logistical details, they are going to have a lot of 
trouble because they will not have a little valve they need in the 
tender. If it is done well, they can operate for a long time. 


WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. From the presentation that was given to us this morn- 
ing—and I thought it was a very good one—it has been very useful 
for my purposes and it gave me information I did not possess—I 
‘ame away with this impression: You are making substantial progress 
but you have not yet incorporated a significant number of — 
weapons for use against submarines into your arsenals for cur rent use, 
Now, is that the picture, or did I fail to get the whole story? 

Admiral Burke. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to get some detail on just what we do have 
and what the prospects are for more of these w eapons; why this has 
not kept pace with the ———— weapons capabilities in other branches 
of the service. 

Admiral Weaktey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 








DEFINITION OF FRIGATE 


Mr. Sixes. Why do you use the term “frigate”? That is an old 
and historic name and I am intrigued to learn why you are now 
using it. 

Admiral Wraxktey. The “frigate” is a term which we apply to what 
a few years back was called a “destroyer leader. It is a high-speed, 
long-r: unge, long-legged vessel, longer legged than a destroyer P which 
makes a nice combination of sea- -keeping capability, speed, air defense, 
as well as antisubmarine defense. It is multipurpose. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the difference between a frigate and a light 
cruiser ? 

Admiral Burke. Five thousand tons, sir. 

Admiral Wraxtey. The admiral has the right answer. 


VULNERABILITY OF AIRCRAFT ATTACKING SUBMARINES 


Mr. Srxes. What is the vulnerability of the aircraft which you 
use for seeking and even for attacking submarines? I base that on an 
experience I recall in the South Atlantic during World War IT when 
some of our patrol vessels, out from one of the South American bases, 
spotted a submarine and, instead of sinking the sub, they were very 
nearly destroyed by the sub. What is the vulnerability of your air- 
craft from the submarine which it is seeking out? 

Admiral Wraxrry. The submarine in the main has given up his 
gun in order to improve his underwater characteristics, sir. The 
aircraft of today are, of course, faster. 
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Mr. Srxes. The helicopter is not. The blimp is not. 
Admiral Weaker. The blimp has upped its speed some, sir, since 
World War II. 
i Sixes. It is not fast enough to get away from gunfire or mis- 
s1ies 
Admiral Weak ey. It is not fast enough to get away from that 
bullet. The vulnerability factor has been largely handled by the 
submarine itself in giving up its gunpower and » tg forsaking the 
surface of the ocean for its own protection. We hardly worry about 
a gun on a submarine today. 
Mr. Srxes. Do the Russians no longer put guns on their submarines? 
Admiral Weraxtey. They have guns on some of their submarines. 
Of course, the aircraft no longer have to fly directly over the subma- 
rine and put the depth charge on them. We have just been talking 
atomic depth charge destruction ranges of roughly 


JAPANESE NAVY 


Mr. Srxes. You mentioned Japanese participation in the Pacifie, 
Japanese have been an extremely reluctant ally insofar as providing 
armed forces in significant strength. Is the situation different with 
regard to their naval activity ? 

‘Admiral Burke. I will take that one, sir. 

The Japanese Government is reluctant to contribute any more 
forces, but the Japanese services themselves are very good. 

Mr. Stxes. What they have are good. 

Admiral Burke. What they have are good, and they are very co- 
operative and they work hard. They are trying to’ get a very good 
service within the limits of funds which the Japanese Government 
permits them. 

Mr. Froop. May I ask about the Chinese from that standpoint? 

Mr. Stxrs. At this point I would like for you to show in the record 
the strength of the Japanese. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Yes, Mr. Flood. 


CHINESE SUBMARINES 


Mr. Frioop. A subquestion: You told us this morning that the 
Chinese have a potential submarine operation. Are those submarines 
assembled Russians, or are they manufacturing their own? Do they 
have yards for subs and are they making their own, or are these 
Russian assemblies ¢ 

Admiral Burxe. The original ones — Russian transfers, but 
now they are undoubtedly assembling W class in their own yards with 
Soviet material and technical support. 

Mr. Frioop. Coastal or long range ? 

Admiral Burke. W class submarines are long range. 

Mr. Fioop. Snorkel ? 

Admiral Burke. Snorkel. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are their pens with reference to Formosa ? 

Admiral Burke. The submarines operate out of Shanghai Penin- 
sular, Shantung, up at Yellow Sea. 
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Mr. Fioop. What do you think about them? What do you know 
about them ? 

Admiral Burke. They are not as good as the Russians, but they are 
coming. 

Mr. Fioop. They are great sailors. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, but they are not as good as the Russians. 

Mr. Foon. In view of Mr. Sikes’ question on the Japanese strength, 
will you insert at this point with reference to the Chinese the same 
information he asked you with reference to the Japanese. 

Admiral Burke. Red Chinese, you mean ? 

Mr. Froop. Red China, yes. I am speaking only of Red China. 
Mr. Sikes would like to have that, he says, on proficiency as well as 
statistical, Red Chinese vis-a-vis Japanese, statistical and your 
analysis of their potential operational efficiency. 

Admiral Burke. All right, sir. The Japanese are better. 

(The information requested follows :) 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE JAPANESE MARITIME SELF-DEFENSE FORCE 


The Japanese Maritime Self-Defense Force (MSDF) mission consists of the 
defense of its coastal waters, fishing fleets and its merchant routes against un- 
friendly forces and to provide assistance in repelling possible enemy attack 
against Japan. The MSDF is currently incapable of fulfilling this mission. The 
completion of the 6-year naval construction program, to mature 1960, will still 
leave the MSDF with insufficient strength to accomplish its mission. However, 
the Japanese are experienced in the operation of a first-class navy, their pro- 
ficiency is high, and only limited by available ships and weapons. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE CHINESE COMMUNIST NAVY 


The principal long-term mission of the Chinese Communist Navy is the defense 
of the China coast with a subsidiary task being that of surveillance and control 
of coastal shipping. There also probably exists the specific offensive mission of 
an amphibious invasion of the offshore islands, including Taiwan. The present 
naval force is the most effective indigenous Asian naval force (excepting the 
Soviet Pacific fleet); however, it cannot be considered a world naval power. 
It is incapable of operating in distant waters or engaging in large scale combat 
with any modern, deep-water navy. 


Statistical order of battle on warships 


Japanese 


Ship types Maritime Chinese 
Self-Defense Commun- 
Force ists 
panei ; | 
NG Ee akan. teeth s. aul sberbdanaisnnnccperadesibadnedws and 0 I 
Destroyers ee Sicécted 4 4 
Patrol vessels . : deka n Vetbddee 92 180 
Mine-warfare wessels shSatk sahaaabectaibpetiind 53 30 
Amphibious warfare vessels ‘ es 4 pe Leeteaet sie 57 40 
Submarines slntitinkimghtttben 1 13 


Mr. Froop. We have been talking about high policy and a lot of 
long-haired things for a couple of days. I want to run through with 
you for a minute this budget. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I yield to Mr. Wigglesworth. 
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PERCENTAGE OF SUBMARINE FLEET IN OPERATIONAL AREAS 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. I have only a question or two. Would you 
repeat what you said about maximum percentage of the submarine 
fleet which could be out of port at any one time ? 

Admiral Wreaktey. This is a matter of the maintenance of the boats 
out in the operating area. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Would that percentage figure change materi- 
ally with nuclear subs as distinguished from conventionally powered 
subs ¢ 

Admiral Weaktey. No, sir. The ultimate limits on the nuclear 
submarines are, of course, crew and food. These have always been 
the limits of our boats. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Even if they are all nuclear, you think they 
would do well to have ——— of them in the operational zone? 

Admiral Weaktey. I do indeed. 

They break the fuel tie, they break their tie with the surface of the 

ocean, but they do not greatly extend the limits of the single patrol. 


GERMAN SUBMARINES DESTROYED 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. How many German submarines did we destroy 
in World War II? 

Admiral Wraktey. 778, sir. 

Mr. Manon. They had 58 when the war began ? 

Admiral Wraktey. They had 58 total w hen the war began, of which 
less than 30—29, I think, to be exact—were of the long and medium 
range kind to take into the open oceans. 

Mr. Manon. We destroyed how many ? 

Admiral Wraktry. 778 total during the war; that is, all of the 
Allies together. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that a good job? 

Admiral Wraktry. May I say, sir, that I think we could do a better 
job if we had it to do over again, but for those days I think it was an 
excellent job. It served to win the war. 


ESTIMATED SUCCESS OF ACTION AGAINST SOVIET SUBMARINES 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. How long would it take to take care of these 
150 subs if war came tomorrow ? 

Admiral Wsaktey. This would depend largely upon the strategy 
with which he chose to use them, the way in which he employed them. 
It is one of the difficulties of antisubmarine warfare that since you 
are antisomething you must be capable of facing up to any employ- 
ment he chooses for those submarines, sir. This is something I can- 
not give you a concrete answer on. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. I take it from what Admiral Burke said that 
you believe as of today, with the estimate which already has been 
given us in terms of nuclear power in the Russian submarine fleet, 
there would be no difficulty in dealing with the present submarine 
fleet. 

Admiral Weraxtry. Today, sir, we would have a great deal of 
difficulty. 
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Would you like to handle that, Admiral Burke ? 

Admiral Burke. We will have difficulty, sir. I think we can beat 
them, but we are going to lose a lot of ships in the process. I think 
we can handle it. I think we have the techniques and I think we have 
better trained people that we can keep on top of it, but we are going 
to suffer. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Have you sufficient of all these things we have 
been talking about today to do that job with certainty ? 

Admiral Burke. Not with certainty, sir, no, sir, but with high 
probability, I think. 

Mr. Fioop. “Barely” is the word, Skipper. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. But I think we can do the job. We 
have cut just as far as we can, down to the lower limit but we think 
we can do the job. That is what we have done in order to get new 
equipment. 

Mr. Maron. When we got into World War II, did we regard the 
German submarine challenge at that time as a greater challenge than 
we regard the more than 450 Russian submarines now ? 

Admiral Burke. I think it would be very similar, sir, because when 
we went into World War II, Britain was in terrible shape. We had 
given her those old destroyers. We had given her everything we 
could. We realize the tremendous difficulty of the submarines 
against us. 

Mr. Manon. At the time we got in. At the time the war started, it 
probably was a little different picture. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Excuse me, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wicerreswortn. I don’t believe I have anything further at this 
time Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 


ROLE OF BATTLESHIPS 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, what part, if any, would our battleships 
play in this antisubmarine warfare ? 

Admiral Burke. Very little, sir. Of course, all of our battleships 
are out of commission now. 

Mr. Anprews. I understand; in the mothball fleet. 

Admiral Bure. In the mothball fleet. It might be possible to 
convert them to missile ships sometime in the future if we can do it 
cheaply. We cannot do it now, but maybe we can devise some way. 

Mr. Anprews. If we got in war, you would pull them out? 

Admiral Burke. We would pull them out. They would be very 
good in the sappy of amphibious landings and things like that, but 
they would not be very valuable in the beginning of a war, particularly 
against submarines. 


DESTRUCTION OF SUBMARINE BASES 


Mr. Anprews. How many sub pens do the Russians have, if you 
know ? 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. Is that the number indicated by those figures ? 

Admiral Burke. That isthe number of submarines, sir. 
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Admiral Wraxtry. The numbers are the submarines themselves. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. One atomic bomb would put them out of commission, 
would it not ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. If you got a direct hit on the pens. 

Admiral Burke. It depends upon how the pens are made. It prob- 
ably would. 

Mr. Anprews. From the air, I mean. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, any way it was delivered. 

Mr. Anprews. All of those pens are vulnerable to attack from our 
carriers or SAC bases, are they not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, but they are not going to build pens 
where one bomb will knock them out. They are going to build pens 
separately, separated by hills, unless they are completel fools. If 
they are wise at all, they are not going to leave their submarines in 
the vicinity of an otherwise good target so they get knocked off when 
another good target is attacked. They are not going to leave their 
submarines there. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. This probably should be off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


ADEQUACY OF FORCES PROVIDED IN BUDGET 


Mr. Frioop. Admiral, we have listened to the Army, the Air Force, 
and 2 or 3 of your very good naval presentations. At the end of to- 
day’s session I ‘wind up ‘at this one place again : 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Frioop. We cannot help that. But just so we know. Our 
trouble is, we only talk about one side of this thing. This is what we 
have. While we must have it and must pay for it regardless of what it 
costs, it is good only so long. 

Admiral Burxe. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so we know. 

You know the sort of game we play here. I say this in a friendly 
spirit. No admiral and no general would ever dare say, “This is all 
I want” or he would die without the priest. We know that in this 
sputnik era. 

I have listened to the Marines. You ought to have heard the Army 
and General Taylor. They put on a good performance here. For a 
change, the Army was really good in their presentation. They came 
out punching this year. You fellows and the Air Force have had 
them beat down for the last few years, but this year they were on the 
ball. They were hot and good. That shot was a shot in the arm. 
They needed it. 

They say, “This is what we must have in 1959. No fooling.” The 
Air Force say, “This is what we must have in 1959 and years ahead. 
No fooling.” You heard General Pate, “Rockbottom minimum, ir- 
reducible.” You say “Barely sufficient.” 

212945839 
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Setting aside the game we have played across this table for the last 
100 years, keeping in mind the sputnik era, 1959, recognizing all the 
“wolf, wolf” business which goes on, what about this? This is not 
good, Skipper. We cannot “be “barely adequate.” You have no 
margin here. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. We have no margin. 

On the other hand, I and. all the other service chiefs, through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and through the Secretaries, have had an o 
portunity to lay our cases before our superiors. This thing has to b 
limited someplace. You cannot spend an unlimited amount t of et 
How much money the United States can spend, I am in no position to 
know. 

Mr. Frioop. Right. 

Admiral Burkes. I do believe that these budgets for all the services, 
not just the Navy but all the services, which have come up are roughly 
and approximately in proper balance. 

Mr. Frioop. I know that, and I believe that. But let me ask you 
this. I am speaking of 1958-59. I am speaking primarily of what 
you have in this budget projected to July 1, 1962. 

Now, in view of what we know, in view of the enemy we have 
identified and his potential, we must stop talking about budgets from 
July 1to July 1. Iam looking now at what we finally realize is a bad 
> years. We are going to have our pants down for at least a year 
and a half to 2 years. No question about it. He knows it. We 
know it. This never happened before. This never happened to the 
United States before. 

The danger developing from July 1, 1959, to July 1, 1962, never 
happened before. If we get by July 1, 1962, we are home. But for 
those 3 years we are looking right down his gun barrel. He knows it 
and we know it. 

The budget this year and the 1960 budget and the 1961 budget 
won't be sufficient for just this next fiscal year. We must have enough 
in this budget for 3 years ahead to do what we can, God willing, to 
close that gap—we cannot close it altogether but to do the very 
absolute best time we can buy with dollars. We cannot afford not 
to do that, if you hardware men and technicians can do it. 

I do not believe that this budget does that. If all the facts are true, 
Admiral—and T get them from you people; I do not know—if all 
these facts are true, that this provides a “bare” minimum for the 
Navy, an “irreducible” minimum for the Marines, a “barely” adequate 
budget for the ASW, “barely” satisfactory for the Army in 1959— 
those statements, those figures, those budgets, if you cut out the “wolf, 
wolf,” are totally inadequate to the point of grave danger jeopardizing 
the national security. 

We cannot do that this year, regardless of the economy, regardless 
of the rest of the budget, regardless of anything. I am talking about 
the survival of the United States of America as a nation, as a geo- 
eraphical expression, for 2 years if the enemy realizes the retaliation 
is not there; in his mind, not your mind. his mind. If he thinks you 
haven’t got it any more, suffic iently to damage him beyond what he 
is willing to take if that is in his mind, regardless of what you have, 
vou are in trouble. And for 2 years he can reach that conclusion 
reasonably if he wants to. 
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I do not know what he will do, but despite our potential, if he is in 
trouble, if he is ready, if he must do something, he has 2 years to do 
it before we can catch up to him, really in 1963. He knows that. 
Then we come to your limited war. 

Until that time, “barely adequate,’ ” “reasonably sufficient,” “naini- 
mal budgets,” for the next 3 years won't do. It is dangerous. 


REDUCTIONS IN FUNDS FOR ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


You said you had $10.5 billion. You appealed $1.5 billion. Then 
ASW is one of the really bad problems you have. You asked for 
$400 million. Nobody in the world. knows more about this than 
Admiral Burke; nobody. No civilian or politician in the Congress, in 
the judiciary or the executive, knows ASW like Admiral Burke. That 
is the fact. 

You want $400 million for the reasons I have just in some detail 
forcibly laid out, looking ahead during this bad period. You wind 
up today with $150 million. Somebody is crazy. If Burke is as good 
as I know he is, it is presumptuous, impertinent, and a serious error 
of judgment for anybody else, regardless of the facts, regardless of 
the budget, regardless of the economy, regardless of anything, dealing 
with national survival, to cut you from $400 million to $150 million 3 
years ahead for antisubmarine warfare. Whoever did that should 
be called to account. They cannot explain that by telling me we 
have to have so much for agriculture, so much for the merchant marine, 
so much for the debt, and so much for the rest of the Nation. There 
is something wrong. 

In that you ask for two attack subs. You got one. 

On this budget I don’t think you were crying “Wolf, wolf.” I 
don’t think you were putting 10 percent fat in there for me to cut 
out, not if these facts are true. You asked for two frigates and you 
didn’t get any. You asked for a missiles sub and you didn’t get it. 
You asked for the acceleration of three missile subs and you didn’t 
get that. You asked for $25,200,000 for antisubmarine warfare re- 
search and development. Imagme that. Antisubmarine warfare re- 
search and development in this year of our Lord 1958 and 1959, and 
you didn’t get a dime. That is fantastic. Are those figures correct ? 

Admiral Burke. The figures are correct; but I would hke to add 
one thing here. Although we did not get money earmarked specifi- 
eally for ASW research, we got additional money for research and we 
can put it into that. 

Mr. Froop. I know that very well. You have to spread that gravy 
pretty thin. You are robbing Peter to pay Paul on that, and you 
should not be in that position if Peter was right in the first place, 
even within reason. Even with “wolf, wolf,” you are hurt. 

General Gavin got in the same jam last year on his Jupiter. He 
had to rob himself of one hand to get that bird flying because they 

cut his R. and D.—an outrage. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


I do not want to run through this list you gave me. We are going 
to put it in the record anyhow. I am getting this from you. On 
ill the evidence which I get from you—by “vou” IT mean the Defense 
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Department generally, combined intelligence, and everybody else, 
not just Burke, because you are just one fellow—I say to you, Ad- 
miral, that this can not be evaluated on this basis. If you are honest 
and sincere in these presentations from the Navy, if you have not 
given us the classical and historical fat to play with, if you are where 
you say you are, for 3 years ahead, under all the evidence as this case 
closes, you cannot perform your mission satisfactorily. That is my 
opinion. You cannot do it. 

Mr. Bore. Will the gentleman yield? What do you want him to 
do—give you a supplemental request now ? 

Mr. Froop. I don’t know what he will do. I am at a dead end here, 
This is merely my conclusion at the end of the policy presentations 
from the three branches of the service, including Defense and includ- 
ing combined intelligence. 

If I were charging the jury, this is how I would charge it. I am 
doing it that way on the same analysis. You don’t take the facts 
from me. You take the facts from the witnesses, not from me. But 
that is the way it is. If the Congress could have a full and careful 

resentation on the floor as we have had here, it would see this budget 
is utterly and completely and hopelessly dangerous and inadequate 
for the national security. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Have you any comment, Admiral? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Boye. I have no questions. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Burke, I would like you to clarify my think- 
ing a bit in regard to the possible potency of the Polaris submarine. 
We have all been very much interested in the Polaris program. 
Certainly I have been. I believe it has great possibilities. 

It seems to me the Navy tends to talk of the Polaris program as 
something more or less separate and apart from the rest of the Navy. 
Is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We probably talk that way because 
it is something new and we are just putting the program in. It 
actually is not. It is all wrapped up in the rest of the Navy. That 
is, we shall have to have tenders. The tenders will be part of the 
Navy. Crews will have to be trained and repair facilities provided. 
It will take its place just as any other type of apparatus in the Navy. 
It will have to be supported by the Navy as an integral part of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not more or less a strategic weapon for the Navy? 

Admiral Burke. More or less, yes, in that its primary usefulness 
is only for a general nuclear war. It is no good for limited situa- 
tions. To that extent it is a specialized weapons system. 

However, it does have good sonar, so it will have the capability to 
protect itself and some capability as a normal submarine. 

Mr. Manon. In the event the Navy is handed a lump sum of dol- 
lars, say $10 billion or $11 billion, I would assume a lot of people in 
the Navy would say, “Let us do more toward making my program 
more efficient than this or that program.” Some would have a tendency 
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to hope you would not throw too much money into the Polaris pro- 
gram. I am thinking that may be true. Give me a little slant on 
that. 

Admiral Burxe. It is certainly true, sir, that every program spon- 
sor feels his program is very importarit. He can see the advantages 
of his program. He can see how that program could contribute to 
the overall security of the Nation. He can see the growth in it. So 
he wants to get his program going. 

It is a difficult proposition to get the proper balance over the whole 
Navy to make sure you do not throttle something which is good to 
the point that it cannot progress at all and, on the other side, that 
you do not permit anything to grow so fast that it outgrows its own 
usefulness. In other words, it is a balance all the way through. 

Mr. Manon. Can we be sure that the Navy is pushing the Polaris 
program as rapidly as it should within the framework of available 
dollars ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I am sure of that, sir. As a matter of 
fact, I think we have leaned over pretty far in that direction. It is a 
very good weapons system. But this antisubmarine warfare business 
is very serious. It is something which is most difficult. Perhaps you 
next question would be, if we had another X million dollars, where 
would we put it? The proper way to put it would be perhaps in 
Polaris rene antisubmarine warfare, and perhaps some in 
maintenance so our present readiness goes up; but limiting it only to 
new equipment, it would be Polaris submarines and antisubmarine 
warfare equipment. 

Mr. Manon. If you do not have any Polaris submarines and if 
you never have one, if the IRBM comes in in a big way and if the 
ICBM comes in in a big way, and if the Air Force is able to hold onto 
enough bases from which to launch strategic strikes, perhaps you 
still could get along without the Polaris, could you not? 

Admiral Burke. You can get along without any weapon, no matter 
what it is. You can get along without SAC. You can get along 
without Sergeant missiles. You can get along without Polaris. But 
to do that you have to soup up other areas. You can get along without 
Polaris, but Polaris has unique advantages which the other weapons 
systems do not have. It is a very useful weapons system. 


NEED FOR DIVERSITY OF WEAPONS 


The Navy has preached for years and we believe that you need 
a diversity of weapons, that you need different ways of doing things. 
We believe that now. If we had all the money in the world or if we 
were charged with getting enough Polaris submarines to destroy 
an enemy by Polaris submarines alone, I would object. 

The reason is that I think we need IRBM’s, we need ICBM’s, and 
we need manned aircraft, because an enemy might be able to develop 
a counter to one weapons system and not to able to counter one of 
the others. 

For that same reason the Polaris weapon system, because it is so 
difficult to find, does give us a versatility that you otherwise will not 
have. You do not have any problems of sovereignty. You do not 
have any long arrangements to try to get bases in foreign territory 
and the control of what is on those bases. You do not have any 
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targets near by. You do not make a target out of your own country. 
Tt has a lot of advantages which are unique to that weapon system. 
So we need them, but not to do all the job by itself. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, if the Air Force can do everything it wants 
to do and which it claims it is prepared to do, there w vould not be a 
great need for Polaris. Frankly, I am very much sold on the Polaris 
program. I think it is one of the most interesting developments we 
have had in recent years, but I am trying to evaluate this in the light 
of your knowledge and experience in this field. We have bought it 
in a big way, but could we be wrong ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. The balancing of all weapons systems is 
the hardest problem we face in the Joint Chiefs or in any other 
agency. We think, and we think we can prove, and we think the 
future will prove, that the Polaris system is one of the very best sys- 
tems for nuclear warfare for mass area destruction. But we think 
that we need other weapon systems, too. 


(Off the record.) 
CAPABILITIES OF POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. You have X number of missiles on the Polaris sub- 
marine. How long would it take the Polaris submarine to proceed 
from our own coastal waters to where it could be used profitably ? 

\dmiral Burke. That depends upon a lot of things, but say a week. 
But this is not the critical point. The important point is that we 
will have submarines stationed all the time in positions where they 
can launch immediately. 

Mr. Manon. Within a reasonable length of time. 

Admiral Burke. Very quickly. 

Mr. Marron. After the submarine has expended X number of 
missiles which it carries, then what does it do? 

Admiral Burr. It comes back for a reload. 

Mr. Manon. Where does it come back to ? 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Looking at it in this way, of course you may have some 
in position when war starts. but if it takes you a week after the first 
strike to get in position, and then 2 weeks to make a round trip back 
and replace your missiles, you are not shooting missiles very rapidly 
from any one submarine. You shoot X number from one submarine. 

Admiral Burxr. You shoot X missiles, -——. ——_— at X targets. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You are looking at it as though you are going to get 
a target with every one. They do not have that much reliability. 


Admiral Burke. No. We think it will have good reliability, better 


reliability than any liquid-fueled missile. 

Mr. Manon. By the time you have developed the solid propellents 
for the Polaris, we hope to be coming along with other IRBM’s. 

Admiral Burke. Polaris will be ready before any IRBM other than 
the two now in production, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We do not have the Polaris now. We are at the 
threshold of having the IRBM and, to some extent, the ICBM. 
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USE OF MANNED AIRCRAFT 


You could detonate a lot of explosive from these submarines, but 
relatively speaking if your aircraft could get through from Navy car- 
riers and more particularly from Air Force bases, you could do in- 
comparably more damage from those sources than you could from a 
few Polaris submarines, could you not ? 

Admiral Burke. No. Of course, that depends on the weight of 
attack. It depends upon so many factors. If we were sure that we 
were going to get through with manned aircraft and we could do it 
cheaper, we should never go to any kind of ballistic missile. The 
ballistic missiles are expensive. Manned aircraft are also expensive, 
and they wear out and have to be replaced. 

Mr. Manon. You have to have a man there whose life is involved. 

Admiral Burke. You have men whose lives are involved. Your 
problem really is how much do we need SAC; long-range bombers ? 
How many Polaris missile submarines? How many Titans! How 
many Thors? How many Jupiters? How many carriers? How 
many Snarks? The balance of those things is what worries every- 
body. There is no specific answer. Everybody has slightly different 
opinions because there is no specific answer. Each man has in his 
own mind a set of circumstances under which he figures the problem. 

Mr. Fioop. Talk about 1962, Mr. Chairman. The Polaris will not 
be operational probably until 1962. At that time the ratio of the 
defense mechanism by the Russians to air bombers, in 1962—the de- 
fense mechanism ground-to-air against aircraft 5 years from today, 
when the Polaris will be operational, is going to reduce the value of 
that aircraft fantastically compared to Polaris, and his anti-missile- 
missile defense will be nowhere near the great degree of defense he will 
have ground-to-air in 5 years. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. Could I comment on that? That 
is expensive, too. It is expensive not only in dollars but it is expen- 
sive in national effort, both to Russia and to ourselves. So they shall 
not be able to do that all over. You are quite correct; the vulner- 
ability of manned aircraft is increasing. 

Mr. Manon. There is no doubt about that. 

Admiral Burke. Someday we must go to missiles. 


NEED FOR BALANCED FORCES 


This balance is something we are working on all the time. There is 
no specific answer. What is needed, probably, is to make sure, first, 
that every weapon system is not out of line; dollarwise, that it doesn’t 
cost a terrific amount; second, that it has a reasonable reliability, that 
it has reasonable accuracy, that it carries a reasonable warhead, that 
it has a reasonable chance of getting through countermeasures, that 
it helps diversify the enemy countermeasures. 

In doing that, then, you probably will end up with, say, half a dozen 
or a dozen different methods of doing it, all of which will be useful, 
some of which will be more useful under specific circumstances than 
others, but circumstances change so that every weapon system under 
some circumstances will be the most useful one. 
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IMPORTANCE OF POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. It would be hard for me to think that a few Polaris 
submarines would be anything approaching the decisive weapon in 
the event of an all-out war within the next few years. 

Admiral Burke. That is absolutely correct, sir. A few submarines 
would contribute a little bit, but only a little bit. 

Mr. Fioop. What about nine? 

Mr. Manon. My question is, If you were not Chief of Naval 
Operations but were sitting on the floor of the House and were called 
on to vote on an amendment as to whether or not we should add to 
the present budget some additional funds for Polaris submarines, 
knowing what you know about the picture, what would be your 
reasoning pro and con on this issue? 

Admiral Burxr. If I can put on my economist’s suit——. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Bourke. The first element I would try to determine is how 
much can the United States spend, in my opinion. What can it 
spend? Then of what it spends, what does it have to have? Is there 
anything in the present budgets of all services which you are sure 
you are not going to have to have? 

I have looked over all the service budgets, our own in detail and 
the others in general. It is hard to find those things. Those budgets 
are pretty clean in all the services. Because there are circumstances 
which Russia might produce, you need the forces made available 
by the moneys which are in the various service budgets. 

Beyond that, if you have a limited amount of additional money you 
can put in, then you decide first on the effectiveness of the weapon 
systems. Is one weapon system likely to be more effective than an- 
other? Nobody knows these answers. You must arrive at your own 
best judgment. 

Take the advantages and disadvantages of each one of the weapon 
systems. For example, the Polaris has certain advantages that no 
other weapon system has. On the other hand, it misses a couple. You 
must deploy it. You cannot keep them all on station all the time. 
Those are the two disadvantages. You have to measure each. Then 
when will it be obsolete? Is it apt to be obsolete in 5 years or 6 
years? If so, is the material that you are buying for this thing liable 
to be obsolete with it, or does it all go down the drain at that time 
or is some of it recoverable? 

You will end up, I would suspect with probably the answer that 
each one of these weapons systems has certain advantages and you 
need some of allof them. There is no way that I know of by which you 
can say this one has no value or very little value, and it ought to be 
cut out. It is a question of which one you emphasize, not which 
one you cut out. 


PROBLEMS OF INCREASING NUMBER OF OPERATIONAL UNITS 


Mr. Manon. I understand that maybe the Germans were able in 
World War II to have about one-fifth of their submarines in the 
operational area at one time. If we did better than that we would 
still have problems. 
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Admiral Burke. We are playing with that sort of thing to find 
out if there is someway that we can increase the time on station. There 
are certain ways. 

(Off the record.) 


POLARIS VALUE COMPARED WITH THAT OF OTHER WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. I do not want to belabor this point too long, but I still 
do not have a very clear answer as to what you do, with your third 
hat on, in deciding whether to provide appropriations for additional 
Polaris submarines in the spring of 1958. That is the problem con- 
fronting us. I know you cannot make that decision for us, but I am 
just trying to make my own mind up as to whether or not we should 
go out for more of these Polaris submarines. People are going to ad- 
vocate that. 

Admiral Burke. I am one of those who do advocate it, sir, but what 
I am trying to do is to be as objective as I know how. I think the 
Polaris submarine has great potential.. It has a potential greater 
than its direct strength. By that I mean that, once we get a few of 
these Polaris submarines at sea, the enemy will never know where 
they are or how many there are at sea. 

Mr. Manon. It was an element of uncertainty, you think, in the 
aggressor ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. I believe they will know a lot more about 
the number of missle stations in the United States, and how many 
there are, than they will ever know about how many missile submarines 
are at sea or off their coasts. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a very interesting comment. Maybe 
one would decide this as a Member of Congress: He wants to increase 
this budget to accelerate our defense program. He has to look at the 
economic factors and the fiscal policy and the overall tax structure, 
and he thinks he might go $2 billion or $1 billion above the budget. 
Now, should he put. money in more B-52’s or put it in Polaris? 
What about putting a lot of it in stepping up the long-range ICBM, 
the Titan; then what about buying a much larger number of IRBM’s, 
and so forth? 

You get into that area. When you weigh one thing against another, 
it is pretty hard, I suspect, for any member of the Joint Chiefs to 
decide what he, himself, thinks. It is certainly double hard for us. 

Admiral Burke. We are in the throes of that all the time. Let us 
take the IRBM and the advantages and disadvantages of it. True, 
the IRBM is going to change and someday be a “solid- propellent 
missile. What do you have now? You have a lot of problems. One, 
where are you going to put it, and who is going to control it? One 
country may say any IRBM that comes on its soil it will control. 
They are going to have the button. Another may say the same thing. 
A third may say it does not want them on its soil at all. A fourth 
may say it does not wish to bother with them until after the elections, 
and then it will discuss it. This is the problem of where you are 
going to put it. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. The next question is: What is their vulnerability ? 
Every time one of those things goes in on land, everybody knows 
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where it is. All the enemy has to do is to aim a missile at it, or two, 
if they want to make sure, and then you have a missile race again. 

Mr. Froop. An operational Polaris is, in effect, an ICBM. 

Admiral Burke. That is true. Then there is the question of length 
of time for reaction. If something happens, how long does it take 
to react ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Strike back? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. Then there is the question: When does it 
become obsolete? Will it become obsolete soon, or will it be useful 
for a long time, even though something else gets better ? 


NEED FOR MOBILITY OF TRBM BASE 


Mr. Manion. You seem, in evaluating this thing, to be downgrading 
the IRBM that is dependent upon a fixed base. 

Admiral Burxe. I do not intend to, because we need those for some 
purposes. 

Mr. Manon. If they are mobile. 

Admiral Burke. If they are mobile. 

Mr. Manon. If they were mobile it would be a different picture. 
It seems that you are correct in saying everybody would know where 
the nonmobile IRBM was, and the opponent would zero in 1 or 2 


a 


IRBM’s on the position. You would not gain too much in a way. 
You do have something. 

Admiral Burke. It is valuable psychologically because it establishes 
a common interest. They have some control over their destiny, over 
their pushbuttons. Tt is valuable because it increases the counter- 
measures difficulty of the enemy. They have a lot of value. It is 
not all advantages. There is no definite answer to the question that 
anybody can figure out. 

Mr. Froop. Is this not true? We talk about Polaris, you talk about 
a weapons system. You do not talk just about the pl: atform, you do 
not talk just about the crew and you do not talk just about the bird, 
you talk about a weapons system. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 


BALANCED FORCES 


Mr. Foon. In view of what our national military policy is vis-a-vis 
the Russians, and in view of the fact we must impress him with our 
retaliatory power, then we are talking about a weapons system and 
the weapons includes bombers, ICBM’s, IRBM’s, and Polaris as offen- 
sive weapons. You can no more separate one from the others in that 
overall weapons system with the mission I declared than you can take 
the bird from the submarine in Polaris. If you do, you are missing an 
integral part, and if you do, you do not have the necessary weapons 
system to accomplish your declared mission. You cannot do it. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. I would like to confuse the 
problem a little more. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. At which point that nation which has the best resiliency 
in its civilian population will survive ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is civil defense. 
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RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES AS DETERRENT TO WAR 


Admiral Burke. Although I disagree with Mr. Flood here in one 
respect. What is new in the last 5 or 6 years is not our sudden loss of 
potential ability to destroy Russia. We have the same ability that we 
had a year ago or a little better. But what is new now is that they 
have, or are about to get, a capability to do the same thingtous. There 
is nothing either one of us can do to prevent it, to stop it absolutely, 
so really the question is not only what mix do you have in all these 
weapons, but how much total do you need for the destruction of 
Russia. 

Mr. Manon. It will be pretty hard in the event of a sudden surprise 
attack for us to react as well as we theoretically plan to react to an 
attack upon us. The enemy might decide that he was so good that 
he could paralyze us in one strike with his IRBM’s and his ICBM’s 
and his aircraft. He might lead himself to believe that he could win 
without getting almost destroyed in the effort. 

Admiral Burke, He could never do it as long as we are at sea, even 
with a few bombs and weapons. He could not do it. He would sus- 
tain serious destruction. 

Mr. Manion. Let us assume that we had 300 Polaris submarines, all 
of them highly efficient and reliable, and we could keep — of them 
in operational areas at one time. Certainly then with ———— sub- 
marines you could destroy any country in the world. 

No surprise attack could be made on these Polaris submarines, 
so the enemy would know that he could not start a surprise attack 
without being completely obliterated. There is perhaps an overdrawn 
argument, but it does seem to me to indicate that if we had a sufficient 
number of Polaris submarines no man in his wildest dreams could 
assume that he could knock us out at the first blow without being 
destroyed himself. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. The question is, What number? 
Nobody knows the answer to that, Three hundred Polaris submarines 





would be very expensive. If you could get along with ——— on sta- 
tion instead of ———— that is where your problem comes in within 


the economics. 

Mr. Fioop. That isa figure that you are shooting at? 

Admiral Burke. It probably is. These things would have to be 
watched each year. 


POLARIS AS REPLACEMENT FOR OTHER WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. Will the Polaris offset some other requirements in 
the IRBM’s, the ICBM’s, and the planes of the Navy and the Air 
Force ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes; but it will not offset them all. 

Mr. Manon. Would it offset any in the 1959 budget ? 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir; because this budget is based upon_the 
future Polaris submarines and ICBM’s and IRBM’s coming in. You 
see, you have not only this general war, but you have the more probable 
local actions which are going to cause us trouble. 
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UNITED STATES RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES 


Mr. WiceiteswortH. Admiral, you have made it perfectly clear, 
as I understand it, that in your opinion the United States today has 
the kind of power that could devastate Russia ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You have also made it plain that in your 
opinion Russia is well aware of that fact? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. You say that that power lies in the combined 
nuclear striking potential, first of SAC, second, of the naval striking 
forces, and third, of missiles and tactical air. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. And as I understand it, it is the strength of 
that combined power that is important rather than any particular 
component of that power ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I want to say that I think you have given us 
very helpful information. If there is anything further, however, 
along this line you want to add, in the light of what has been said 
this afternoon, | hope that you will feel free to do so at this point in the 
record. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

(The following additional statement was submitted :) 


When we consider military weapon systems designed to deter war, then the 
most important single quality needed for those systems is that they be invul- 
nerable to preemptive action by an enemy. As long as an enemy knows that 
no matter what kind of blow he may first strike at us, he will himself be de- 
stroyed in reprisal, then he will not rationally decide to start a war. It may 
very well turn out that both sides will develop an essentially invulnerable reprisal 
capability and this could be the most stable deterrent situation of all, since each 
would be satisfied that the other was not going to start a general war. However, 
this condition of stalemate increases the likelihood of limited wars assuming 
the enemy’s objectives remain unchanged. 


Mr. Manon. You have been very helpful, Admiral Burke. You 


have been utterly frank, it seems to me, in discussing some of these 
matters, and we appreciate your advice. We thank you very much. 
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Frimay, Fresrvary 7, 1958. 


Army Reserve Program 
WITNESSES 


HON. DE LESSEPS S. MORRISON, BRIGADIER GENERAL, UNITED 
STATES ARMY RESERVE (MAYOR OF NEW ORLEANS), NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT, THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

JOHN T. CARLTON, COLONEL, UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Manon. Gentleman, the committee will come to order. 

We are very greatly honored today to have before us a special visi- 
tor. We think he could not be better presented than by: the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Shreveport, Overton Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this dis- 
tinguished committee. 

It isa privilege to be able to be here and present to you as a witness 
before the committee a distinguished son of Louisiana who has just 
been, as someone has very aptly said, elected for his fourth con- 
secutive term as mayor of the city of New Orleans, La., and he is still 
a young man and still has no gray hairs in his head from it. He has 
done that over 4 or 5 opponents now. 

The purpose of appearing here today is not in connection with 
politics but rather, Mr. Chairman, it is in reference to the Reserve 
affairs. In addition to having had any number of honors placed upon 
his belaureled head, Chet Morrison is national president of the Reserve 
Officers Association. He has been most active and most conscientious 
and most unfailing in his approach to the duties of this high office. 
He has given a quickened feeling and stimulus to the work of the 
ROA that we have not seen in recent years. 

I do not want to take the time of the committee for any extended 
introduction, but it is a real pleasure and a privilege to be able to 
eee the mayor of the largest city in the State of Louisiana, the 

argest city, should I say, in the South, to you for consideration of 
his testimony—the Honorable Chet Morrison. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Overton. You have very well 
presented our special guest and we are grateful for it. 

As I came down to the office this morning I heard someone singing 
in a very delightful voice over the radio this line: “Catch a falling 
star, put it in your pocket, save it for a rainy day.” That comes to 
mind when you mention the Reserves because we need to take ade- 
quate steps to be sure that if trouble comes we have a falling star in 
our pockets for a rainy day. 

Mr. Froop. Hear. Hear. Touche. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Flood. 

Will you tell us a little of what you are thinking about as President 
of the Reserve officers of the country ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mayor Morrison. Yes indeed, Mr. Chairman. I think you have 
gotten us off to an eloquent start by making this mention. 

It is an old story with us, and I am sure with you, that the Reserves 
are gradually being emasculated. We have had a very bad past 12 
months which hi as hurt our program quite a bit. It came at a bad 
time because we had finally gotten going at a good peak in building an 
effective Reserve. I have commanded Reserve units and I do com- 
mand a very large unit right now. I have been commanding it for 


9 years. I have been through this evolution of what has happened 
to the Reserves. 


ENLISTED RESERVE PROBLEMS 


In effect, you can always get a good nucleus of officers. There is 
a number of incentives to hold your officers, and you can get the officers. 
But in my opinion, the effective part of the Reserve program is, What 
have you got in the Enlisted status ¢ 

We did not have a good enlisted corps, let us say, up until RFA 
was passed about 214 or 3 years ago. I know for a fact I went out on 
street corners begging people to join the Enlisted Reserve. On days 
like a Saturday we would just put booths on Canal Street, tables 
around in shopping centers, trying to catch anybody we could to put 
into the Enlisted Reserves to make our quotas. 

We were taking in men who would pass the qualification test with 
a grade of 11. That is very, very poor manpower. In fact, we lifted 
that some time later to 30 and we had to retest and get rid of some 
who made 11. ‘To give you an idea of how poor our personnel was, 
one boy said he knew he could do better if we could give him anothe 
test. He had scored 11. So we retested him and he made 5. So we 
wondered who he had been sitting by the first time. That gives you 
the idea of the low calibre 3 or 4 years back, of reservists that we had 
in Enlisted status. 

Of course, if you have units which are top heavy with officers and 
you don’t have a good balance of enlisted men and warrant officers, 
you haven’t a unit which is ready when the bell rings. 

RFA came along. Now the picture has completely turned about. 
A lot of people had doubts about the success of RF A, and it succeeded 
so well that about a year ago we got the stop order on it and started 
cutting back. We sold it so well to the public that we started getting 
and did get the top enlisted men. We are having to ration the num- 
ber. Every month or so we get 1 or 2 authorizations ane we have a 
list of 8 or 10 of the top type of men, college education, law degrees, 
and so forth, who are waiting to get in as enlisted men, as private in 
Reserve units. 

I was telling Colonel Carlton the other day that we have a boy, 
speaking of a physic: al specimen, who is a bonus player on the Green 
Bay Packers, as an example. He was an honor student at Auburn 
and all-American guard at Auburn. He is a private in my unit. He 
is a $20,000 bonus man with the Green Bay Packers, has just played his 
rookie year. He made 100 percent on the qualification test. Just 
think of that man as against this guy who makes 5, whom we had to 
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hold onto. ‘That gives you an idea of the caliber of mannpower we 
can get into the Reserve program. 

So for one time in the last 12 years since World War ITI, I see an 
effective Reserve, not a paper Reserve, which is worth the money 
we are spending on it. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS ON RETENTION OF PERSONNEL 


I have a great feeling about the taxpayer. As mayor of New 
Orleans, I have to pinch our tax dollars and allocate them where they 
will do the greatest amount of good. I certainly do not waste dollars. 
That is one thing I don’t do. It hurts me to see Uncle Sam waste a 
dollar or our city council waste a dollar. 

Today we are getting college graduates, the top level in inteili- 
gence, quality enlisted men. At the same time we are doing that, we 
are cutting out the deadwood, by the way. We have authorization 
now to get rid of the substandard enlisted men and we are getting 
ridofthem. We have gotten rid of practically all of them. 

Along come these drastic cuts. We have been through 12 bad 
months, and we are hoping we can start now early with the Congress. 
Certainly our association, with all the persuasion and all the facts 
we can bring to bear, is trying to prevent any further cutting of 
the Reserves. 

NEED FOR RESERVES 

Just as a general point, knowing I am speaking to friends here who 
are either active reservists or have a deep feeling for the Reserve pro- 
gram, you can buy just as much professional Army as you want to, as 
much as your dollars will buy, but the big question mark, as to how 
prepared you are as a Nation, is, I think, what is your Reserve 
strength? I think that is the big question mark all the time. How 
strong is it? How effective is it? How well trained is it? What is 
the quality of it? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Mayor, will you let me interrupt you a moment ? 
I want to ask a question in order to provoke an answer with respect 
to some suggestions we have from time to time from certain sources. 

More and more people are saying that any war we have will be a 
quick-moving thing, that the decisive phase may be over in a few 
weeks, and that this kind of situation brings about a condition which 
inevitably downgrades the National Guard and downgrades the Re- 
serves. I have never bought that argument, but I would like to hear 
your reaction to it. 

Mayor Morrison. I am very happy to do that. Asa matter of fact, 
that has been the main theme of our national council meeting we are 
having right now; that, with the sputniks, Explorer, and all of the 
ideas which we have, there is an easy answer and quick way to do the 
job of providing national defense. We are convinced this is not 
correct: that you must have a balanced force, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force: that you must have a good, steady Reserve. It may very well 
be that, with the w eapons we have, we w ill never use them. 

We have had Korea since we have had the atom bomb. We didn‘ 
use it there. We used the conventional weapons of warfare which 
existed in World War IT. We are a defensive Nation. We defend 
ourselves. We don’t go out and pick a fight. So, the fight that we 
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get into defensively may not involve these weapons. We do not know, 
Of course, we have world opinion which, possibly, would prevent the 
use of these weapons because of the mass destruction. In Korea, 
which is not too far behind us, we used the conventional method of 
warfare. 

We are convinced, first of all, from the standpoint of a standing 
Army, that an 870,000-man Army is certainly far below what we ought 
to have. Even the 927,000 recommended by Secretary Brucker is 
quite low. Only 21% years ago, General Ridgway made the statement 
that we could take a calculated risk with a million-man Army, pro- 
vided as they cut the Army they would beef up the Reserves. 

Now we are getting the viewpoint that we can cut to 870,000 and 
cut the Reserves, too. It certainly is our thinking that, as you cut 
the professional, full-time Army, you ought correspondingly to lift and 
fortify the Reserves. It costs exactly 10 cents a man to maintain an 
effective reservist as against $1 for one in the Regular Establishment. 
So, as you cut the dollar man out, the full-time man, you ought to beef 
up the part-time soldier so you have not weakened the defense of the 
country. 

We are absolutely solid in the belief that the proposals of a cut of 
$250 million in the recommended Army appropriation by the Bureau 
of the Budget is disastrous. That carries a cut of $22 million in the 
Reserve program, which is principally for pay for officers and en- 
listed men for active training. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. What do you think we ought to do with the budget re- 
quest with respect to the Reserves? 

Mayor Morrison. It should be increased. We feel that the Reserves 
have already been pretty well emasculated. We are depriving our- 
selves of top manpower which we get very cheaply. I used the example 
of this Green Bay Packer gentlem: in because he is physically and men- 
tally the best kind of manpower you can get. We can get that man for 
48 drill periods per year. We can have him effective, so, if the bell 
rings, he could fight just as well as the professional soldier who is on 
active duty now. But we are depriving ourselves of that manpower 
because of the repeated cuts. 

I am not trying to get beyond my own mission, but I really believe 
that in this country the question of what we want to spend is decided 
on dollars and not on adequate defense. The secondary proposition 
is: What is an adequate defense? They say we shall have a budget 
of so much for defense, and then how are we going to cut the pie to 
meet that budget? That does not mean you have bought an adequate 
defense for us. Of course, then goes all the rivalry about what is the 
most important item. 

I believe we are still a strong enough nation financially to provide 
a proper defense. The thinking has been not so much what is ade- 
quate but how many dollars are there available for defense. 
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EFFECTS OF REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Chairman, there are a great many aspects of the current changes 
in Reserve policy which cause us concern. I should like to touch on 
some of them briefly, and necessarily in the order of their importance. 

With regard to the 6-month training program under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955, the reduction of the flow of these young men to 
a mere trickle is wasteful and illogical. It is estimated that the tax- 
payers invest about $7,000 in the young men going through the 6- 
month program; if we do not promptly place them in units of the 
Reserve components for further training, they forget within a short 
time what proficiency they have acquired and the $7,000 investment is 
wasted. 

There is no substantial difference in the situation with regard to the 
National Guard and the Reserves; in one case, the “bodies” may be in 
units from which they are being forced, and in another case, the 
“bodies” may be barred initially from Reserve units for further train- 
ing. In other words, it makes little difference which “bodies” are 
in contention; both should be given further training, which was 
contemplated under the law. ; 

Another act of omission which has hurt the morale of the Reserves, 
and damaged the cause of national security, is the elimination of many 
officers from the USAR school-training program and the mobilization 
designation ranks. The pay going to these officers amounted to a rela- 
tive pittance, and yet 22,000 officers have been dropped—and dropped 
hard enough to bounce. It hurt the Reserve program. I hope this 
committee will direct a resumption of pay for these officers. 


BUDGETARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. As the mayor of a great city, you take into considera- 
tion, of course, budgetary matters, and properly so. You do not mean 
to say to us that we should not take into consideration the budgetary 
picture with respect to defense, but you think it should not be the 
dominant element in the picture. I believe that would be a proper 
interpretation of your position. 

Mayor Morrison. That is correct. 

(Otf the record.) 

Senator O’Manonry. May I say I am very happy, indeed, to hear 
the testimony of the mayor of New Orleans and president of the 
Reserve Association. If I were sitting on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee now, I would be backing his presentation to you. 


CIVIL DEFENSE RULE OF RESERVE 


There is one factor I would like to mention before I go, Mr. Mayor. 
I have been waiting to see the Secretary of the Army, who has now 
arrived. That will be the occasion for my leaving before you have 
finished your testimony. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, if there should. be any of these 30- 
or 60-day wars of which some of the people with whom you confer 
talk, it will be a war of missiles and, in my judgment, anyone who 
looks at the Northern Hemisphere and realizes the launching bases 
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the Soviet Communists have in northeastern Siberia, will know that 
those launching bases are easily within the intercontinental ballistic 
range of some of the concentrated industrial centers of the United 
States. Insuch a speedy war, we might well need a thoroughly trained 
Reserve to do the job which I know civil defense will be unable to do. 

I would like to associate myself with the testimony of the mayor. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fioop. You are pretty well along in your statement, are you? 
I do not want to interrupt you. 

Mayor Morrison. Yes; I am pretty well along. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. Being a distinguished citizen of Louisiana and know- 
ing of the great tradition and repute of the National Guard of that 
great State. I know that in speaking affirmatively for the Reserve, 
for which I commend you and I agree with you, you of course hold 
no brief for any cut in the National Guard. ‘I take that for granted. 

Mayor Morrison. We feel that the National Guard and the "Reserve 
are pretty much partners in a common mission because we are to- 
gether. 

Mr. Fioop. So while you are a special pleader today, for the record, 
for the Reserves, you also, if requested, would man the barricades for 
the guard if it was found necessary. 

M: ayor Morrison. That is very correct. We do. 

(Off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN FORCE 


Mr. Marron. Will you proceed without interruption, General Mor- 
rison. 

Mayor Morrison. It is correct that the National Guard and the 
Reserves represent the reserve strength of our Nation, and the regular 
establishment, guard, and Reserves are all being cut. We have the 
viewpoint—and I hope you agree with it—that as you cut the regular, 
full-time establishment, you ought correspondingly to beef up the 
National Guard and the Reserves. Then you are not losing ground 
defensewise. 

We have in mind, to be a little more specific, that it is recommended 
that the $207 million appropriated last year be cut to $185 million 
for this coming year. We feel that last year was bad enough. In 
other words, we deprived ourselves of a lot of good manpower and 
perhaps some units are not as effective today as they would normally 
be if we had not been so badly cut last year. 

But the prospects are that with the $22 million additional cut we are 
in for a worse time this coming year. 

I want to get away from the Reserve pay for just a moment to sa 
something about reduction in force, something we have talked about 
before. You know, the Defense Department finally was persuaded to 
cancel the second phase of the reduction-in-force program. I be- 
lieve the first phase was rather disastrous. It was supposed to repre- 
sent a saving but, Mr. Chairman, I contend that there was no saving. 
Twenty-one hundred officers in the Army, for example, were “riffed” 
and practically all of those men went back in as enlisted men. So 
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they are still on the payroll. They are in a lower pay status, enlisted 
instead of in officer status. But the Government is obligated to pay 
an average of $7,000 to $9,000 of separation pay, which is a brand-new 
obligation, and they are going to earn their 20 years, so the Govern- 
ment will be obligated to pay a 20-year pension. When you add up 
the pay of a sergeant plus the separation pay plus the obligation of 
a pension, this so-called saving which sounded like a saving is not a 
saving. The ultimate tax dollars expended are just about the same. 
But the loss in mor ale, respect for officers, the damage to families, 
and just general overall loss of morale, was disastrous. A man is a 
full colonel one day, and the next day he is a sergeant. That repre- 
sents a terrific change in his life, and certainly his effectiveness has 
gone down a great deal. 

I just say that frequently these so-called savings or economies which 
sound very nice from the publicity standpoint, when you pick up the 
whole check you have not saved any money and you are cutting away 
at the vital defense of this country. 

I still believe that the barometer of whether you have a well pre- 
pared nation is not in the status of how many men you have on active 
duty, but the condition and strength of your Reserves. Asa reservist 
of many years, over 25 years, I know today we have quality in the 
Reserve, and we have good and effective training. When I come before 
you and plead to overrule any cut of that kind, I know that I am doing 
a patriotic duty, because I think a cut there will hurt us greatly. 

I am sure everybody wants economy, but I do not think the Nation, 
if they knew the facts, would support a cut in the vital Reserve pro- 
gram. This goes into every community in America. We have ab- 
sorbed this last year of bad news, and I think another year of it will 
be even more disastrous. 

That is the general picture. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Morri- 
son. It is very inter esting and helpful to us. We are very much con- 
cerned about this situation. 


RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Could I ask one question ? 

Mayor, of course we have heard this and know the situation very 
well, but one thing you, as the top man in the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, "could do would be to make a constructive suggestion as to the type 
of training program which would be progressive sand worthwhile for 
your officer groups. I am getting away from your plan for the en- 
listed personnel, something that would be beneficial rather than just 
an easy way to make a few extra bucks for 2 hours a night. Many of 
them tell me quite honestly that they have not learned a thing since 
the end of the Korean war; that the programs are not progressive, 
but that they are going to keep on because it gives them points for 
retirement and it does add to their income. 

If you can bring out. a productive and worthwhile program you will 
be doing a great service not only to the reserves but to the Nation as 
well. 

Mayor Morrison. I think you have brought up a very important 
point. You have all kinds of units. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true. 
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Mayor Morrison. Some are not receiving effective training and 
some are. Of course, closer supervision will remedy that. I believe 
the best answer to getting effective training is to have a balanced 
unit. If you have a unit with 50 officers and no enlisted men, then 
you have a social gathering every Thursday night, whenever it is. 
They «il go out and listen to a lecture. It goes in one ear and out the 
Sige ear. They have their points, and so forth. 

But if you have a unit which is well balanced, let us say 25 officers 
and 150 enlisted men, which is an effective unit which can do what 
we call M. O. S. tr aining, which is technical training in cons oeaty 
with the mission which is assigned, I think you are getting your dollar's 
worth there. 

I believe what you say has been correct in the past up until about 
214 years ago, but I would say from that date forward the units have 
been getting enlisted men, they have been balancing out better, and 
I know for a fact that summer training last summer, particularly in 
our area, was all practical training, no classroom training—field 
training exercises. My own unit went over the beach at Mobile Bay 
with 2 weeks’ exercise and lived in the field. I know that this was 
excellent training. We had a good balance of enlisted men right on 
down through the unit. 


NEED FOR ENLISTED MEN 


It is important to get a decent appropriation so these units can be 
balanced and you can continue. I still say you can always get an ade- 
quate number ‘of officers. The big catch is the enlisted men to balance 
the units. Then the training will be more effective. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


COLONEL JOHN T. CARLTON 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, I want to record the presence here of 
John T. Carlton, a colonel in the Reserves, executive director of the 
Reserve Officers Association, former administrative assistant to Sena- 
tor Walter F. George and to Senator George Smathers. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, may I add one word to the introduc- 
tion which I made. 

I want also to pay a tribute to Col. John Carlton. He is a very able 
man and a very able representative of the Reserves Officers Associa- 
tion. 

SERVICE OF GENERAL MORRISON 


In reference to my fellow Louisianian to the right, Mayor Morrison, 
the mayor was an overseas soldier with the rank of colonel in the 
Army in World War IT. He came out of one Army and he has con- 
tinued his ete activity all through the years since he came out 
of World War IT. He now has the title of brighdicr general in the 
Reserve pea 

Incidentally, General Morrison was commander of the Reserve unit 
in 1957 which was adjudged the very best unit of the Reserves in the 
Fourth Army Area, which includes Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. So he does know the Reserve work and he knows the 
needs of the Reserves. 
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Mr. Manon. He talks like a man who knows his business. 
It isan honor and privilege to have you. 


NEED FOR FUNDS FOR TRAINING OPERATIONS 


Mayor Morrison. Do I have 1 more minute for 1 item I am reminded 
of from the last question asked. 

Because of the shortage of funds for Reserve training, we are trying 
to get more and more practical each year, not just go to lec tures and 
things of that kind. We planned last summer a very fine operation 
involving a trip to Cuba, duty with Cuban troops. Of course the 
revolution situation there sort of cut that off. We spent 6 months 
doing detailed planning for sea movement, whole unit loading, dis- 
charge on the other side, and so forth. This kind of training is terrific 
because it is staff planning, it is something different from just going to 
an Army camp. It represents duty wi ith friendly troops. We are 
always with friendly troops. We never fight alone any more. 

We were cut off principally because we could not find $41,000. We 
had the ships already in service. The $41,000 represented the addi- 
tional cost of fuel and other equipment we needed for that exercise. 
It would have involved 1,500 men or maybe $28 per man. Men from 
five States, keymen, enlisted and officer personnel, could have gone 
through a wonderful operation there and gotten wonderful training 
which increases their readiness, if that could have been financed. The 
funds being so low, we finally just washed out on it. 

We are trying to plan the same kind of operation this summer at 
Merida, Yucatan, but I am afraid we are going to be cut off again 
because of lack of funds. So the money is the critical part of the 
whole picture. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 
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